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SUMMARY  (By  the  Research  Director^ 

paper  shows  that  the  majority  of  women  employed  in  British 
industry  are  required  to  perform  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  jobs,  a situation 
which  is  indmduaUy  frustrating  and  wasteful  in  terms  of  national  labour 
resources. 

2.  The  jobs  women  are  employed  in  are  also  those  most  likely  to  be 
modified  or  eliminated  by  technic^  change,  and  it  is  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  less  routine  work. 

3.  Customary  arguments  used  to  justify  the  refusal  to  train  and  promote 
women  can  all  be  supported  to  some  extent,  but  in  no  case  can  they  be 
accepted  without  qualification.  However,  if  women  are  to  be  used  more 
effectively  conventional  ideas  must  be  reviewed  and  more  training  facilities 
made  available.  The  Industrial  Training  Boards  could  spearhead  a decisive 
advance  in  the  training  of  women,  although  there  is  little  evidence  that  they 
are  acting  in  this  way  at  the  moment. 

4.  Women  also  need  not  only  opportunity  but  encouragement,  and  this 
means  that  the  principle  of  equal  pay  will  have  to  be  faced ; but  encourage- 
ment implies  not  only  equal  pay,  but  also  access  to  better  paid  jobs. 

5.  Adjustments  in  social  policy  also  need  to  be  made  and  some  of  the 
more  important  of  these  are  suggested.  More  detailed  studies  are  required 
of  the  use  now  being  made  of  the  vast  army  of  women,  often  with  good  school 
records,  who  are  employed  in  frustrating  work  which  does  not  develop 
or  extend  their  capacities. 

6.  The  paper  ends  with  an  attempt  to  summarise  its  finding  and  con- 
clusions in  a more  comprehensive  way  than  in  this  preliminary  note. 


j This  paia^ph  represents  my  attempts  to  summarise  the  main  contents  of  what  follows. 
Miss  Seear  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  short-comings  and  oversimplifications.  W.  M. 
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A.  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

7.  In  November  1966*  there  were  2,815,700  women  working  in  manu- 
facturing  industry  in  Great  Britain,  compared  with  5,995,200  men.  Women 
are  employed  in  all  types  of  industry  and  without  their  work  all  industries 
would  be  seriously  handicapped,  and  many  would  come  to  an  abrupt  halt. 
Work  is  available,  services  are  rendered,  but  what  type  of  work,  what  level 
of  services? 

8 The  table  on  the  next  page  analyses  the  distribution  of  manpower  and 
womanpower  by  industry  and  grade  of  employment.  This  table  makes  clear 
the  difference  in  the  level  of  jobs  undertaken  by  men  and  by  women.  Qm 
of  4 873  080  men  engaged  in  manual  work  no  less  than  2,384,970  or  49  per 
cent”  are  ranked  as  skilled.  Out  of  2,051,780  women,  however,  only  608,090 
or  29  per  cent  are  skilled.  If  the  clothing  and  textile  industries  are  excluded 
the  women’s  position  worsens  markedly.  Out  of  the  1,431,850  women  em- 
ployed  in  the  remaining  industries  only  273,650  or  19  per  cent  are  skilled. 
In  the  engineering  and  electrical  group  there  are  589,030  skilled  men,  but 
only  13,300  women,  although  the  industry  employs  a total  of  no  less  than 
357,640  women. 

9.  The  position  in  non-manual  work  is  much  the  same,  as  is  shown  in 

Table  2 on  page  4.  ^ 

10.  The  most  outstanding  feature  of  Table  2 is  the  overwhelming  con- 
centration of  women  in  clerical  and  other  office  work,  and  their  virtual 
exclusion  from  managerial,  scientific  and  technical  work.  Out  of  897,120 
women  employed  in  these  non-manual  occupations,  no  less  than  775,850,  or 
86  per  cerrt,  are  engaged  on  clerical  and  office  work,  compared  with  only 
14,900  or  1-6  per  cent  who  are  working  as  technicians,  other  than  scaenitists, 
technologists  and  draughtsmen.  If  these  three  categories  are  included  the 
figure  rises  to  only  21,040  or  2 per  cent  of  the  total. 

11.  This  concentration  on  clerical  work  is  a marked  feature  of  women’s 
emjfioyment.  Of  all  girl  school  leavers  approximately  40  per  cent  enter 
some  form  of  clerical  work,  many  of  them  in  manufacturing  industry.  In 
considering  the  level  of  work  on  which  women  are  engaged  the  characteristics 
of  srudh  work  axe  therefore  of  great  importance.  Clerical  work  has  a long 
tradition  of  respectability  and  has  for  many  years  been  chosen  by  girls  with 
more  than  the  minimum  education  level.  This  tradition  has  perhaps  con- 
cealed the  nature  of  many  clerical  jobs  today.  Many  girls  entering  clerical 
employment  have  had  some  training  in  clerical  skills,  either  at  school  or 
at  technical,  commercial  or  secretarial  colleges,  but  many  have  not  and  their 
chances  of  making  considerable  progress  once  employed  are  not  great.  In 
a recent  study  undertaken  in  medium-sized  offices  it  was  found  ffiat  only  8 
per  cent”  of  all  clerks  were  receiving  any  form  of  planned  training.  Thw 
employers  apparently  assume  that  'any  further  knowldegie  or  skill  they  need 
can  be  picked  up  with  no  specialised  training  at  all. 

12.  The  coming  of  the  computer,  while  it  has  not  so  far  appeared  to  have 
reduced  the  number  of  clerical  jobs,  has  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of 


1 Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  January  1967.  u i > 

2 For  the  purpose  of  these  calculations  a part-time  worker  is  counted  as  a whole  unit. 

3 Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  September  1966. 
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Table  2 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANPOWER  AND  WOMANPOWER  IN  MANUFACTURING  (NON-MANUAL  EMPLOYMENTS),  MAY  1966 
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creating  many  new  openings  requiring  only  a very  low  level  of  skill.  Much 
of  today’s  clerical  work,  if  measured  in  terms  of  the  demands  on  the 
intelligence  and  skill  of  the  clerk,  must  be  ranked  as  semi-skilled  or 
unskilled. 

13.  In  short,  in  both  manual  and  non-manual  work  women  are  con- 
centrated in  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  grades.  This  is  brought  out  even 
more  clearly  when  the  relative  position  of  men  and  women  is  examined 
in  the  managerial  and  technical  grades.  British  industry  is  said  to  be  in 
great  need  of  scientific  and  technically  trained  personnel,  and  there  has 
undoubtedly  been  a continuous  shortage  of  draughtsmen  throughout  the  post- 
war period.  Yet,  as  Table  2 shows,  there  are  in  all  23,930  women  managers, 
or  5 per  cent  of  the  total,  3,340  women  scientists  and  technologists,  or  2-5 
per  cent  of  the  total,  and  2,800  women  draughtsmen,  or  1-5  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

14.  These  overall  figures  are  illustrated  by  investigations  carried  out  in 
particular  areas.  In  1958  the  Social  Survey  Division  of  the  Central  Office 
of  Information  undertook  an  enquny  into  the  employment  of  women  scien- 
tists and  technologists.  Of  'the  785  industrial  establishments  completing 
the  questionnaire  only  13  per  cent  employed  any  women  at  aH  in  these 
categories,  and  the  total  number  employed  was  only  378.  In  1961-63  a 
more  detailed  study^  examined  the  position  of  women  in  eight  companies.  As 
in  the  Social  Survey  study  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  findings  of 
this  investigation  was  the  very  small  number  of  women  in  responsible  jobs. 
Although  one  third  of  aU  employees  were  women  only  one  in  twenty  in 
positions  paid  over  £800  p.a.  (excluding  secretaries)  were  held  by  women. 
In  a recent  publication,^  Political  and  Economic  Planning  pointed  out  that 
although  the  Institute  of  Directors  has  nearly  1,000  women  members  they 
comprise  only  2 per  cent  of  the  Institute’s  total  membership  and  of  this  small 
proportion  many  gained  their  positions  through  inheritance  or  marriage 
rather  than  through  the  more  norm^  channels  of  promotion. 

15.  The  figures  in  Tables  1 and  2 give  the  present  position.  Serious 
though  it  is  it  would  matter  less  if  there  was  firm  evidence  that  the  situation 
is  changing.  Unfortunately,  as  Table  3 on  page  6 shows,  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case. 

16.  In  non-manual  grades  out  of  17,800  apprentice  draughtsmen  only 
350  are  women,  of  12,310  other  teohnicians  only  160  are  women.  Among 
craft  apprentices  there  are  5,430  women  out  of  a total  of  277,080.  Once 
again,  however,  if  the  figures  for  the  clothing  and  textile  industries  are 
eliminated  there  are  only  2,900  women  apprentices  out  of  a total  of  271,810 
in  all  the  other  industries,  or  little  more  ffian  1 per  cent  of  that  total. 

17.  The  Central  Youth  Employment  Executive  report  shows  that  in  1965 
only  6 per  cent  of  girl  school  leavers  entered  an  apprenticeship  of  any  type, 
and  the  majority  of  these  did  not  go  into  industry  at  all  but  into  hairdressing. 
A further  13  per  cent  were  given  some  form  of  planned  training. 

18.  If  employers  show  little  inclination  to  use  the  latent  skills  and  abilities 
of  their  fem^e  employees  the  Government  Training  Centres  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  taken  the  initiative.  Instruction  in  the  GTCs  is  given  in  forty 

1 A Career  for  Women  in  Industry^  Seear,  Roberts  and  Brock.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1964. 

2 Women  and  Top  Jabs,  Political  and  Economic  Planning,  1967. 
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Table  3 

Numbers  of  Apprentices  in  Manufacturing  Industries,  May  1966<i> 
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skilled  trades,  mainly  for  the  engineering  and  construction  industries.  Some 
women  have  taken  courses  in  draughtsmanship,  screen  process  printing,  retail 
bespoke  tailoring,  and  canteen  catering,  but  the  number  of  women  trainees 
has  been  very  small  and  the  Government  Training  Centres  are  occupied 
almost  entirely  by  men.  So  far  the  establishment  of  the  Training  Boards 
under  the  Industrial  Training  Act  has  not  led  to  any  marked  changes  in 
policy  with  regard  to  training  women.  Membership  of  the  Training  Boards 
was  initially  exclusively  and  is  still  overwhelmingly  male  and  perhaps  not  sur- 
prisingly the  boards,  with  few  exceptions,  have  concentrated  almost  entirely 
on  training  for  men  and  boys.  In  September  1966,  however,  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  Gazette  reported  that  the  Wool  Training  Board  had  trained  400  in- 
structresses in  mending.  It  also  stated  that  as  yet  it  had  not  provided  speci- 
fically for  the  retraining  of  older  women,  but  the  Wool,  Jute  and  Flax  Board 
has  announced  that  it  is  prepared  to  pay  grants  for  the  retraining  of  adult 
operatives.  This  could  be  a beach-head. 

19.  Women  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  mainly  near  the  bottom  of  the 
occupational  ladder.  From  the  national  point  of  view  the  existing 
disrtbution  of  womanpower  can  only  be  regarded  as  wasteful.  As  a 
nation  we  most  urgently  need  to  attract  into  and  use  in  industry  highly 
trained  manpower  for  techmcal  managerial  and  operational  work.  Yet 
it  is  clear  that  very  large  numbers  of  women  at  present  employed  in 
industry  are  engaged  in  work  well  below  their  capacity  and  are  capable 
with  training  of  filling  posts  many  mngs  of  the  ladder  above  those  on 
which  they  now  stand. 

20.  For  the  nation  this  is  clear  loss.  But  it  is  not  at  the  moment  a 
matter  which  arouses  much  concern  or  anxiety.  It  is  important  to  recog- 
nise however  that  the  present  pattern  of  demand  for  women’s  labour  will 
not  continue  unchanged.  As  the  Ministry  of  Labour  Manpower  Research 
Unit'  forecasts  have  shown,  by  the  1980s  there  will  be  more  white-collar 
than  manual  workers  in  manufacturing  industry  in  Great  Britain.  While 
the  total  numbers  employed  will  not  decline,  there  will  be 
a marked  reduction  in  routine  manual  work.  It  is  in  fact  pre- 
cisely the  types  of  jobs  on  which  women  in  industry  are  employed 
which  axe  most  likely  to  be  affected  as  automation  and  process  industry 
develop.  The  position  in  the  office  is  on  present  evidence  less  easy  to  predict, 
since  so  far  in  most  cases  the  introduction  of  office  automation  seems  to 
have  slowed  down  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  clerical  workers 
but  not  to  have  led  to  an  absolute  reduction.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
however  that  this  state  of  affairs  can  continue  only  for  a transitional 
period  and  that  ultimately  the  number  of  routine  office  jobs  must  be  cut 
down. 

21.  In  short,  two  of  the  major  areas  of  women’s  employment,  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  manufacturing  work  and  routine  clerical  work,  are  among 
the  occupations  most  likely  to  be  subject  to  drastic  change  and  reduction 
over  the  next  twenty  years.  On  the  other  hand  in  manufacturing  industry 
there  will  be  an  increasing  number  of  technical  and  skilled  jobs  to  be 
filled.  In  terms  of  innate  capacity  there  is  no  doubt  there  are  women  capable 
of  taking  on  these  new  types  of  work.  If  the  attitude  towards  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  these  grades  remains  unchanged,  however,  and  if  girls 

1 The  Pattern  of  the  Future — ^Ministry  of  Labour  Manpower  Studies  No.  I , H.M.S.0. 1964. 
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and  women  do  not  begin  to  prepare  themselves  for  work  of  this  kind 
the  situation  could  arise  in  which  with  the  traditional  women’s  jobs  greatly 
reduced  in  number  women  would  be  left  looking  for  work  but  would  be 
unsuited  and  unprepared  for  the  important  technical  work  crying  out  to 
be  done.  ” 

22.  What  accounts  for  the  existence  of  a situation  so  obviously  wasteful 
today  and  dangerous  lor  the  future?  Why  are  so  few  women  trainine 
m view  of  the  much  publicised  shortages?  Why  have  not  women  them- 
selves, and  the  trade  unions  that  represent  them,  campaigned  vigorously 
for  greater  influence  for  women  in  Training  Boards?  And  why  have  not 
society  in  general  and  employers  and  public  authorities  in  particular 
encouraged  and  helped  women  to  fit  themselves  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the 
ranks  of  the  highly  qualified  and  skilled? 

B.  REASONS  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

23.  One  reason  why  so  few  women  are  equipping  themselves  for 
responsible  work  in  industry  is  no  doubt  the  belief  that  the  vast  majority 
of  employers  are  not  prepared  to  take  on  women  for  responsible  posts 
The  attitudes  and  arguments  of  employers  are  therefore  of  the  first  import- 
ance, and  need  to  be  examined  in  detail. 

24.  In  the  study  of  eight  companies  already  referred  to,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  probe  managers’  reasons  for  the  near  exclusion  of  women  from 
responsible  jobs  by  interviews  carried  out  with  senior  managers  in  the 
firms  studied.  When  asked  what  jobs  were  unsuitable  for  women  they 
normally  produced  a fairly  lengthy  list.  It  was  found  however  that  in 
nearly  every  case  a job  mentioned  as  unsuitable  for  a woman  in  one 
company  was  in  fact  being  done  elsewhere  by  a woman.  In  every  company 
managers  considered  that  women  were  unsuitable  for  supervising  male 
labour  insisting  that  men  would  not  stand  for  it.  This  was  the  reason 
given  for  the  absence  of  women  in  line  management  positions  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  senior  management  posts  frequently  required  line  experi- 
ence and  were  therefore  in  turn  not  available  for  women.  Dislike  of  a 
womm  boss  was  reflected  in  the  managers’  responses  when  asked  how  they 
would  themselves  feel  it  they  had  to  report  to  a woman ; “ Resent  it  ”, 

Resign  , Ghastly  thought  ”,  ‘‘  Would  make  the  best  of  it  ”,  “ I would 
assume  that  she  was  very  good  to  have  got  the  job  ”,  “ It  would  be  an 
indichnent  of  the  men  employed  ”,  “ I don’t  like  the  sort  of  women  who 
want  that  sort  of  job  ”,  were  among  the  responses.  The  managers’  additional 
explanations  for  the  exclusion  of  women  ranged  from  the  traditional  view 
mat  since  women  do  not  stay  it  is  too  expensive  to  train  them  ” to 
absence  of  creative  ability”,  “women  cannot  stay  alone  in  hotels”,  and 
women  have  emotional  crises  and  cannot  stand  being  kicked  Such  views 
are  clearly  to  some  extent  emotional  and  prejudiced.  They  reflect  however 
attitudes  widely  held  and  the  rational  arguments  supporting  them  require 
serious  examination. 

25.  These  arguments  include  the  objection  that  women  do  not  stay  suflici- 
en  y ong  to  justify  the  cost  of  training ; that  men  will  not  work  under 
women’  and  that  women  themselves  prefer  to  work  under  men  ; that  women’s 
abilities  are  of  a different  order  from  those  of  men  and  that  they  are  there- 
ore  unfitted  to  enter  certain  kinds  of  work  ; that  women  ought  not  to  do 
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physically  heavy  and  dirty  work  and  at  manual  work  level  protective  legisla- 
tion makes  them  less  useful  than  men  and  adds  to  the  expense  of  employing 
them.  In  addition  it  is  claimed  that  women  do  not  really  like  responsible  jobs 
but  prefer  to  be  assistants  rather  than  principals.  If  these  arguments  are  sound 
the  case  against  women  is  undoubtedly  established.  How  much  truth  do  they 
in  fact  contain?  ■' 

26.  In  support  of  the  argument  that  women  do  not  stay  long  enough  in 
employment  to  justify  expensive  training,  it  can  be  agreed  that  the  labour 
turnover  hgures  for  women  are  generally  a good  deal  higher  than  for  men 
But  even  this  statement  cannot  be  accepted  without  some  qualification.  There 
is  no  uniformity  in  the  turnover  figures  of  either  men  or  women.  In  one  study 
it  was  found  that  the  turnover  of  women  in  responsible  positions  was  as  low 
as  14  per  cent.  To  some  extent  the  high  turnover  figures  attributed  to  women 
may  well  be  as  much  a function  of  the  level  of  their  work  as  of  their  sex. 
Turnover  for  men  is  normally  higher  in  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  grades 
than  it  is  among  the  skilled.  Since  it  is  in  these  lower  grades  that  women  are 
in  the  main  employed^  it  is  not  known  how  the  men’s  and  women’s  turnover 
rates  would  compare  if  the  level  of  work  were  the  same  for  both  sexes.  For 
those  with  more  responsible  work  the  relative  position  of  men  and  women  is 
again  affected  by  special  considerations  not  always  necessarily  to  the  disad- 
vantage^ of  women.  Ambitious  young  men  graduates  in  their  twenties  and 
early  thirties  may  well  shop  around  in  search  of  experience  and  rapid  advance- 
ment, but  opportunities  for  women  in  a comparable  grade  are  so  much  more 
rare  than  opportunities  for  men  that  once  a woman  has  obtained  a responsible 
post  she  knows  she  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  improve  her  position  by  moving. 
In  these  circumstances  a woman  may  well  prove  less,  not  more,  prone  to  leave 
than  a man  in  a similar  job. 

27.  While  toese  points  may  be  conceded  it  cannot  of  course  be  denied  that 
the  vast  majority  of  women  many  and  leave  employment  on  the  birth  of  their 
fimt  child,  if  not  before.  It  used  to  be  true  that  for  this  reason  the  working 
life  of  most  women  was  very  short.  Today,  as  a result  of  family  planning  the 
average  woman  has  had  her  last  child  by  the  time  she  is  30  and  it  is  now  a 
common  practice  for  a married  woman  to  return  to  work  in  her  late  thirties 
or  early  forties.  Her  working  life  is  interrupted,  not  terminated,  by  child 
bearing.  Increasingly  women  are  deliberately  planning  their  lives  on  this  basis. 
In  the  eight  companies’  study,  74  per  cent  of  the  young  graduates  questioned 
said  that  they  intended  to  return  to  work  after  a break;  an  eight-year  period 
at  home  being  the  interval  most  frequently  mentioned.  An  investigation  by  the 
British  Federation  of  University  Women*  showed  that  60  per  cent  of  the 
graduate  wives  studied  were  in  fact  in  full  or  part-time  employment. 

28.  This  change  in  the  life  pattern  of  women  does  not  however  entirely 
meet  the  objection  that  women’s  utility  in  employment  is  limited  by  their 
erratic  attendance.  It  is  not  only  labour  turnover  but  also  absence  from  work 
which  reduces  their  value  to  an  employer  and  which  makes  it  difiBcult  to  ■ 
promote  them  to  jobs  in  which  such  absence  could  cause  considerable  disrup- 
tion. Since  the  demands  of  a young  family  wfil  inevitably  lead  to  interruptions 
of  work  married  women  are  often  viewed  by  employers  less  favourably  than 
single  women  or  men.  But  the  problems  of  women’s  employment  in  the  future 
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will  be  the  problems  of  married  women’s  employment,  since  the  surplus  of 
men  over  women  below  the  age  of  forty  is  leading  inevitably  to  a higher  rate 
of  marriage  among  all  women,  and  the  virtual  disappearance  of  single  women. 
Dr.  Viola  Klein,'  who  carried  out  an  enquiry  into  employers’  attitudes  to 
married  women  in  120  hrms  in  the  United  Kingdom  concluded  that: 

“ Married  women  are  considered  to  have  disadvantages  . . . any  many  em- 
ployers would  not  willingly  engage  them  if  alternative  labour  is  available. 
Often  employers,  while  prepared  to  accept  married  women  for  unskilled  work 
will  not  readily  accept  them  for  skilled  work  or  offer  them  promotion.”  In 
view  of  these  objections  Dr.  Klein  enquired  particularly  into  the  record  of 
married  women  workers  with  regard  to  attendance  and  labour  turnover.  It  is 
interesting  that  52-5  per  cent  of  the  firms  found  the  married  women’s  attend- 
ance record  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  that  of  the  single  women,  and  39-2 
per  cent  found  it  as  good  as  or  better  than  that  of  men.  With  regard  to  labour 
turnover,  56-7  per  cent  of  the  companies  found  married  women’s  turnover 
rates  lower  than  that  of  single  women  and  44-2  per  cent  found  them  lower 
than  men’s. 

29.  These  figures  certainly  support  the  view  that  on  the  whole  women’s 
turnover  and  absence  figures  are  higher  than  those  of  men,  though  they  do  not 
beat  out  to  any  great  extent  the  particularly  unfavourable  impression  created 
by  married  women.  The  attitude  towards  married  women  needs  to  be  further 
quahfied  in  the  light  of  the  other  work  undertaken  by  Dr.  Klein  and  other 
research  workers.  A number  of  individual  companies  in  their  replies  to 
Dr.  Klein  paid  marked  tributes  to  their  married  women  employees.  A laundry 
firm  commented : “ We  find  the  married  woman  probably  more  loyal  and  con- 
scientious than  the  single  woman.”  A firm  of  distributors,  where  women 
employees  had  to  deal  with  the  public,  said:  “We  find  the  older  married 
women  very  much  better  at  this  type  of  work  than  the  younger  women.”  A 
shipbuilding  employer  considered  that  married  women  working  in  the  offices 
“ tend  to  be  more  settled  and  more  conscientious,  and  hence  better  workers, 
than  single  women  ”.  The  younger  married  women  with  children  to  look  after 
were,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  on  the  whole  less  reliable  employees  than 
the  older  married  women  with  less  demanding  home  responsibilities.  Once 
again  generalisations  cannot  be  made  about  women  as  a category. 

30.  There  are  in  fact  two  main  answers  to  employers  who  fear  that  women 
are  a bad  investment.  No  generalisations  can  be  made  about  women  as  a 
whole  which  stand  up  to  detailed  investigation.  Prospective  employers  need 
to  discriminate  in  choosing  women  in  whom  they  are  prepared  to  invest,  having 
regard  to  their  level  of  education,  special  qualifications  and  circumstances, 
and  to  the  level  of  work  for  which  they  are  being  recruited.  It  has  also  to 
be  accepted  that  among  the  women  seeking  advancement  there  is  now  a very 
widespread  desire  to  combine  both  family  life  and  a career,  and  women  are 
planning  their  lives  on  a long  term  basis  with  this  in  view.  The  same  trend 
is  also  noticeable  in  America  where  there  is  some  evidence  of  an  even  shorter 
period  of  total  withdrawal  from  employment  among  women  in  the  very  highly 
qualified  categories.® 

31.  A second  argument  frequently  advanced  against  the  employment  of 
women  is  the  assertion  that  women’s  abilities  are  of  a different  order  from 

r BritaitCs  Married  Women  Workers,  Dr.  Viola  Klein.  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paid,  1965. 

2 Life  Styles  of  Educated  Women,  E.  Ginsberg  and  Associates.  Columbia  University  Press, 
1966. 
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men’s  and  they  ought  therefore  to  do  different  types  of  work.  This  statement 
by  itself  confuses  the  issue  and  settles  nothing.  No  sane  person  denies  that 
there  are  some  human  activities  which  are  better  performed  by  women  and 
others  which  are  better  performed  by  men,  but  most  people  will  also  agree 
that  there  are  some  tasks  for  which  the  sex  of  the  worker  is  irrelevant  and 
where  competence  varies  not  with  sex  but  with  personal  characteristics. 
The  problem  is  to  discover  the  extent  of  this  neutral  area.  When  this  is 
knovm  the  next  step  is  to  find  out  whether  an  appropriate  proportion  of 
women  are  in  fact  working  in  this  area  and.  if  not,  to  explain  why  this  is  so. 

32.  No  precise  answers  to  these  questions  exist,  but  a number  of  facts 
indicate  that  the  potential  range  of  women’s  work  is  far  wider  than  our  current 
practices  suggest.  There  is  in  the  first  place  no  evidence  at  all  of  any  difference 
between  the  intelligence  of  males  and  females.  So  far  as  school  records  are 
concerned,  at  “ O ” level  standard  the  performance  of  girls  is  as  good  as  the 
performance  of  boys.  The  proportion  of  girls  taking  “ A ” levels  is  smaller 
than  the  number  of  boys  but  of  those  who  sit  the  pass  rate  is  as  high.  It  is 
often  argued  that  though  abilities  may  be  equal,  interests  and  therefore  the 
urge  to  pursue  particular  kinds  of  work  is  markedly  different,  and  the  games 
and  habits  of  children  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  point.  We  do  not  know, 
however,  to  what  extent  these  differences  are  the  result  of  the  expectations  and 
attitudes  of  parents  and  other  adults  who  often  sub-consciously  encourage 
different  behaviour  by  the  toys  they  give  to  children  of  different  sexes  and 
by  the  way  they  clearly  expect  them  to  behave.  The  relative  ease  with  which 
many  women  were  trained  in  wartime  to  do  work  in  industry  and  the  services 
traditionally  done  by  men  suggests  that  it  is  custom  rather  than  innate 
differences  which  explain  their  adult  behaviour.  The  success  of  Russian 
women  engineers,  who  comprise  no  less  than  one  in  three  of  aU  the  engineers 
in  that  country,  supports  this  argument.  There  can  in  fact  he  little  doubt 
that  the  neutral  area  is  much  larger  than  is  usually  admitted  in  this  country. 

33.  A further  common  objection  is  the  existence  of  special  legal  protection 
for  women  industrial  workers.  Such  legislation  was  first  introduced  in  this 
country  in  1844  and  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  women  were  physically 
weaker  than  men  and  were  unable  to  protect  themselves,  either  individually 
or  as  a group.  This  legal  protection,  particularly  with  regard  to  limits  on 
women’s  hours  of  work,  is  now  seen  by  some  women  as  a handicap.  It  often 
seems  to  be  based  on  discarded  views  of  the  position  of  women  and  has  not 
been  revised  to  keep  pace  with  changes  in  industry  in  which  today  in  very 
many  areas  work  is  no  longer  physically  heavy.  In  1963,  the  ILO  in  its 
report  “ Women  Workers  in  a Changing  World  ” argued  that  “ most  kinds  of 
work  regarded  as  dangerous  or  unhealthy  for  women  are  equally  dangerous  or 
unhealthy  for  men,  and  it  is  thus  the  work  itself  or  the  conditions  in  which 
it  is  done  that  need  to  be  changed  and  improved  with  consequent  benefit ' 
both  men  and  women  workers  ahke  ”.  Such  an  approach  would  simp’ 
administration,  benefit  men  workers  and  remove  the  employers’  argun 
for  excluding  women  on  grounds  of  the  cost  and  inconvenience  involve 
their  employment.  This  matter  is  at  the  present  time  under  review 
committee  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

34.  Advocates  for  improvement  in  the  employment  position  of 
often  encounter  the  argument,  used  by  employers  but  not  only  by  er 
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that  women  themselves  do  not  want  advancement.  Women,  it  is  contended, 
enjoy  routine  work,  dislike  responsibility,  and  prefer  to  be  the  aide  and 
support  of  the  leaders,  rather  than  to  take  leadership  positions  them- 
selves It  is  usually  also  suggested  that  not  only  will  men  not  work  for 
women  but  that  women  themselves  prefer  a man  as  boss.  The  relatively 
low  numbers  of  women  in  trade  unions  are  quoted  in  evidence  that  women 
do  not  cate  sufficiently  about  their  employment  position  to  organise  to 
improve  their  status. 

35.  Even  -the  most  ardent  feminist  will  a^ee  that;  there  is  no  great 
upsurge  of  protest  by  women  against  the  existing  situation.  It  is  also 
true  that  fewer  girls  than  boys  take  advantage  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities by  staying  on  at  school  after  statutory  school  leaving  age,  that 
far  fewer  attempt  -to  gain  any  form  of  higher  or  further  education,  and 
that  when  a good  job  is  going  begging  it  is  often  remarkably  difficult 
to  find  a woman  applicant. 

36.  Is  this  apparent  lack  of  ambition  and  acceptance  of  the  status  quo 

to  be  taken  as  evidence  that  women  are  in  fact  satisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  would  not  respond  if  offered  wider  oppor- 
tunities'’ It  is  difficult  to  produce  facts  to  support  either  side  of  this 
argument.  Human  beings  are  remarkably  adaptable  and  most  people, 
once  -they  have  recognised  a brick  wall  for  what  it  is,  decide  not  to  bang 
their  heads  against  it.  Custom  and  the  expectations  of  one’s  social  group 
are  powerful  forces.  In  other  spheres  of  life,  as  the  crime  figures  show, 
women  do  seem  more  inclined  than  men  to  accept  and  to  conform  to 
established  social  norms,  and  if  at  work  they  are  expected  to  fill  the 
least  skilled,  least  well  paid  and  least  responsible  jobs,  then  many  no 
doubt  never  challenge  the  assumptions  on  which  this  position  is  based, 
accepting  it,  if  scarcely  with  enthusiasm,  yet  certainly  without  protest. 
This  conformist  attitude  is  no  doubt  reinforced  by  -the  near  certainty  of 
marriage  after  a few  years  of  employment  and  also  perhaps  by  the  widely 
held  belief  that  men  are  not  attracted  to  women  with  serious  work 
ambitions.  It  is  however  naive  to  generalise  about  women  as  if  the 
entire  sex  reacted  in  a uniform  manner  to  work  opportunities.  The  expec- 
tation of  marriage  apart,  different  women  have  widely  differing  aspirations. 
When,  for  example,  the  Central  Office  of  Information  enquired  into  the 
aspirations  of  women  scientists  employed  in  industry  they  found  very 
considerable  criticism  of  the  level  of  work  on  which  women  were  employed 
and  the  lack  of  prospects  of  promotion.  Such  women  represent  the 

minority  who  are  conscious  of  disappointment  and  frustration.  At  the 

present  time  it  is  only  a minority.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that 
a very  much  larger  proportion  of  women,  once  they  had  been  awakened  to 
the  possibility  of  more  interesting,  responsible  and  better  paid  work,  would 
discover  unrecognised  potential  abilities  within  themselves  and  would 

find  for  such  work  an  appetite  that  grew  with  eating.  Studies  among 

younger  women  graduates  already  make  it  clear  that  a high  percentage 
of  them  do  not  merely  want  to  be  able  to  find  any  job  when  then- 
children  are  old  enough  for  the  mothers  to  return  to  work,  but  want  to  be 
able  to  continue  their  careers  using  their  talents  and  their  training.  More- 
over, if  there  were  some  connection  between  sex  and  the  willing  acceptmce 
of  routine  work  it  would  apply  to  all  women  everywhere  and  all  the  time. 
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Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  both  world  wars  many  women  greatly 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  learning  new  stills  and  of  tackling  unfamiliar  and 
responsible  work.  And  the  range  of  work  undertaken  by  Soviet  women 
does  not  suggest  that  women  as  such  are  inherently  averse  to  demanding 
and  complex  jobs. 

37.  These  two  illustrations  of  variations  in  women’s  attitudes  suggest 
that  it  is  social  expectations  rather  than  innate  female  characteristics  which 
largely  determine  women’s  approach  to  work.  If  society  as  a whole 
expects  women  to  accept  subordinate  positions  and  to  like  it  then  it  seems 
a high  proportion  of  them  will  probably  do  so.  But  if  as  in  wartime  and 
in  Russia  society  gives  positive  encouragement  and  approval  to  the  women 
who  tackle  tasks  which  use  and  stretch  their  capacities  then  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  women  will  respond. 

38.  No-one  will  doubt  that  in  our  present  society  many  men  would  not 
like  to  work  for  women.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  objections  is  not 
in  fact  to  working  for  a woman  but  to  admitting  to  other  men  and  to 
their  wives  that  their  boss  is  female.  Yet  on  a small  scale  this  happens, 
for  example  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  umversities,  without,  it  seems, 
explosive  results.  Even  the  common  assertion  that  women  do  not  like 
to  work  for  women  needs  modification.  It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
findings  of  the  eight  companies’  study  that  a large  majority  of  women  who 
had  in  fact  never  worked  for  a woman  said  they  would  prefer  a male 
boss,  but  among  the  women  who  had  at  some  time  worked  for  a woman 
the  majority  had  no  special  preference  for  either  a man  or  a woman. 
Myths  have  powerful  influence  but  such  evidence  as  there  is  suggests, 
not  for  the  first  time,  that  actual  experience  may  undermine  the  power  of 
mythology. 

39.  Those  who  object  to  women  in  responsible  posts  often  support  their 
assertion  with  colourful  examples  of  neurotic  and  overbearing  females  who 
work  out  itheir  frustrations  on  their  unfortunate  subordinates.  Some  of 
these  portraits,  though  perhaps  overdrawn,  are  not  untrue.  But  before 
generalising  from  such  cases  it  is  important  to  remember  that  women  who 
have  in  the  past  reached  such  positions  have  often  been  remarkably 
atypical.  If  more  women  held  such  posts  it  is  likely  that  their  personal 
characteristics  would  be  different  from  those  of  the  pioneers  and  in  some 
ways  more  easily  acceptable.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  women 
encounter  on  the  way  up  the  promotion  ladder  it  is  not  surprising  if  some 
of  them  emerge  rather  the  worse  for  wear  by  the  time  they  approach  the 
higher  rungs.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  women  in  such  positions  are 
easy  targets  for  criticism,  and  they  know  that  they  are.  Just  because  they 
feel  they  dare  not  put  a foot  wrong  they  sometimes  appear  to  ^ too 
hard  and  too  obviously,  creating  tensions  in  situations  which  can  in  fact 
only  be  handled  by  the  relaxed.  Once  the  position  of  women  is  taken 
for  granted  and  it  becomes  a matter  of  indifference  whether  a post  is 
held  by  a man  or  a woman  then  much  of  the  strain  may  well  disappear  and 
with  it  the  criticisms  levelled  against  women. 

40.  Women’s  failure  to  organise  in  large  numbers  in  trade  umons  in 
pursuit  of  their  own  interests  is  often  regarded  as  further  evidence  of  their 
lack  of  concern  for  their  working  lives.  It  is  true  that  in  1938*  there  were 

* “Women  Workers” — TUC  publication. 
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only  926,000  women  trade  unionists,  comprising  15.5  per  cent  of  total  trade 
union  membership.  By  1965  however  the  number  had  risen  to  2,208,000 
or  21-7  per  cent  of  total  membership,  women’s  membership  having 
increased  even  in  years  when  the  figures  for  men  had  been  stationary. 
In  1965  over  one-third  of  all  employed  persons  were  women  compared 
with  only  one-fifth  of  aU  trade  unionists,  but  before  this  is  taken  as  over- 
whelming evidence  of  women’s  indifference  to  unionism  three  points  must 
be  considered.  In  mid-1966  no  less  than  17i  pet  cent  of  all  women  at  work 
in  manufacturing  industry  were  part-timers,  who  are  obviously  far  more 
difficult  to  organise  than  full-time  workers,  if  only  because  their  take-home 
pay  is  so  small  that  they  have  little  to  spate  for  trade  union  contributions. 
In  addition,  clerical  and  distributive  trades,  which  employ  so  high  a pro- 
portion of  women,  are  areas  in  which  trade  union  organisation  among  both 
men  and  women  is  low.  The  fact  that  women  in  these  occupations  tend 
to  be  unorganised  may  be  because  of  their  sex  but  it  may  also  be  a result 
of  the  traditional  attitude  towards  trade  unions  in  these  types  of  employment. 
The  likelihood  that  this  is  at  least  in  part  the  explanation  is  reinforced 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  very  large  numbers  of  women  trade  unionists 
among  clerical  workers  in  the  public  sector,  in  which  trade  union  member- 
ship is  encouraged  and  widespread.  There  are  no  less  than  87,845  women 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  Clerical  Association,  of  which  they  form 
60  per  cent  of  total  membership,  while  36,450  women  make  up  54  per 
cent  of  the  membership  of  the  Confederation  of  Health  Service  Employees. 
The  argument  that  given  favourable  circumstances  it  is  possible  for  women 
to  be  very  effectively  organised  is  supported  by  such  figures  as  91,789 
women  members  of  the  National  Union  of  Tailors  and  Garment  Workers  (83 
per  cent  of  the  total),  and  37,476  (79  per  cent  of  the  total)  in  the  National 
Union  of  Hosiery  Workers.  For  a number  of  years  women  have  run 
their  own  annual  trade  union  conference,  passing  resolutions  and  pressing 
for  reforms  with  regard  to  women’s  pay  and  working  conditions  and  also 
on  a large  number  of  more  general  matters  of  importance  to  women. 

41.  It  is  not,  it  is  clear,  possible  to  refute  entirely  all  the  statements 
made  to  justify  the  very  small  number  of  women  employed  in  skilled  and 
responsible  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  plain  that  none  of  the 
familiar  explanations  can  be  accepted  without  considerable  reservations. 

42.  The  existing  situation  is  unsatisfactory  and  likely  to  deteriorate.  It 
is  also  not  inevitable,  in  that  none  of  the  arguments  advanced  to  explain 
it  can  be  accepted  without  qualification.  What  then  can  be  done  to  improve 
matters? 

C.  WHAT  NEEDS  TO  BE  DONE 

43.  If  better  use  is  to  be  made  of  today’s  womenpower  and  if  the  more 
serious  situation  foreseeable  in  the  future  is  to  be  avoided,  then  first  and 
foremost  a change  is  needed  in  the  climate  of  opinion  regarding  women’s 
work.  In  addition  women  must  be  offered  new  opportunities  and  must  be 
given  positive  encouragement  to  accept  them. 

44.  The  effect  of  the  climate  of  opinion  on  women’s  attitudes  to  work 
has  not  been  measured  and  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
measure  with  any  precision.  Yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that 
this  is  the  single  biggest  factor  influencing  the  use  made  of  womenpower. 
In  subtle  and  not  so  subtle  ways  an  atmosphere  is  created  and  sustained  which 
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still  makes  it  appear  peculiar  or  comical  for  women  to  be  both  feminine  and 
using  their  capacities  to  the  full.  This  attitude  thrives  while  a book 
reviewer  in  even  a serious  journal  thinks  it  relevant  to  refer  to  an  authoress 
as  “ handsome  ”,  while  BBC  commentators  make  facetious  asides  about 
women  in  scientific  and  managerial  jobs,  while  the  public  and  Press 
chatter  nervously  about  the  way  to  address  a woman  judge,  while  a 
schoolgirl  in  a mixed  comprehensive  school  can  be  told  that  ‘‘technical 
drawing  is  only  for  boys  All  these  instances  in  themselves  are  trivial— 
too  trivial  to  record  it  may  be  thought— but  they  eould  be  multiplied 
a hundredfold  and  are  both  symptoms  of  present  opinion  and  a way  in 
which  such  opinion  is  reinforced.  Changes  of  attitude  are  notoriously 
difficult  to  achieve  but  without  a change  of  attitude  the  present  situation 
will  go  on  with  a small  advance  here  and  there  and  the  continued  occasional 
emergence  of  a woman  whose  achievements  and  success  are  too  outstanding 
to  be  denied,  but  who  is  explained  away  as  the  exception  which  proves 
the  rule.  Real  changes  of  attitude  cannot  take  place  unless  the  reasons  for| 
the  attitudes  are  understood  by  those  who  hold  them,  the  fears  on  which' 
they  are  based  are  met,  and  the  persons  concerned  are  directly  involved  in( 
the  process  of  change.  Public  opinion  is  based  on  the  opinions  of  individual 
men  and  women,  of  men  in  all  levels  of  work  and  of  women  both  at  work 
and  at  home.  At  one  level  men’s  objections  to  opening  up  new  oppor- 
tunities for  women  are  entirely  rational.  Organised  skilled  occupations  and 
learned  professions  have  always  contained  an  element  of  exclusiveness,  based 
partly  on  a genuine  desire  to  maintain  high  levels  of  performance,  partly  on 
a sensible  understanding  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  restricting  supply. 
To  open  the  door  to  women  either  in  the  skilled  trades  or  in  the  ranks  of 
management  would  make  the  competition  tourer  for  men  and  would 
weaken  their  bargaining  position  in  the  labour  market.  In  companies  or 
trades  which  are  failing  to  grow  or  are  positively  contracting  such  additional 
strains  would  prove  intolerable  and  such  changes  should  probably  not  be 
attempted.  Where,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  new  science-based  industries 
in  general  and  of  such  scarce  occupations  as  draughtsmen,  there  are 
chronic  and  serious  shortages,  the  threat  is  greatly  reduced.  If  a deliberate 
attempt  were  made  in  such  areas  to  attract,  train,  and  where  necessary 
re-train,  women  this  would  do  more  than  any  other  single  thing  to  influence 
the  climate  of  opinion  among  men  and  to  reduce  the  apprehension  with  which 
women’s  advent  is  viewed. 

45.  Men’s  opposition  to  women  in  responsible  posts  is  not  however  solely 
based  on  rational  considerations  of  the  labour  market.  The  position  of  women 
in  the  family  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  able  to  maintain  themselves 
without  dependence  on  the  family  have  changed  very  rapidly  in  the  last 
generation.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  difficult  psychological  and 
sociological  adjustments  which  such  changes  demand.  Even  the  most  mature 
and  well  adjusted  men  often  find  it  a conscious  effort  to  accept  such 
alterations.  The  wife  who  works  frequently  brings  many  assets  to  home  and 
family,  but  there  may  well  be  a price  to  be  paid  in  terms  of  the  man’s 
comfort  and  convenience.  Many  men  have  adapted  remarkably  to  a regular 
quota  of  shared  chores  and  baby-minding  but  it  must  often  have  been  a 
considerable  wrench  to  sacrifice  their  traditional  domestic  leisure. 

46.  Nor  should  it  be  suggested  that  men’s  resistance  to  these  changes  is 
purely  selfish.  Much  of  the  talk  of  families  neglected  by  working  mothers 
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has  been  exaggerated,  emotional  and  unsubstantiated,  but  such  neglect  has, 
on  occasion,  occurred  and  it  is  not  sufficient,  though  true,  to  point  out  that 
mothers  who  do  not  work  are  also  sometimes  negligent.  Careful  studies  such 
as  that  undertaken  by  Professor  Yudkin  and  Anthea  Holme  have  shown 
the  conditions  under  which  mothers  working  can  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  the  family,  but  there  are  real  threats  and  it  is  surely  right  that 
society  should  voice  its  legitimate  anxiety  in  so  vital  a matter. 

47.  These  fears  have  not  so  far  been  fully  answered  and  until  they  are, 
public  opinion  will  continue  to  view  working  mothers  with  some  suspicion, 
and  the  mothers  themselves  are  likely  to  approach  jobs  with  some  degree  of 
conflict  of  mind,  a situation  in  which  they  may  well  make  the  worst  of  both 
worlds.  To  solve  these  problems  more  research  is  needed  into  the  effect  of 
wives  that  work  on  their  families  at  various  stages  of  the  family  s develop- 
ment, and  determined  efforts  must  be  made  to  see  that  services  exist  to  enable 
women  to  meet  the  dual  obligations  of  home  and  work.  Where  possible,  these 
facilities  should  be  run  on  an  economic  basis  since  in  the  long  run  it  is  no 
help  to  the  position  of  women  if  their  work  is  subsidised  by  a reluctant 
tax-payer. 

48.  Men’s  dislike  and  fear  of  women  in  responsible  positions  are  not  based 
solely  however  on  rational  objections  which,  given  the  will,  can  be  met  without 
too  ^eat  difficulty.  It  is  probably  true  that  an  emotionally  insecure  or  an 
immature  man  sees  a woman  in  authority  as  a psychological  threat.  The 

-problems  of  relations  of  men  and  women  at  work  cannot  be  separated  from 
I the  more  general  problems  of  the  relations  of  men  and  women,  and  any 
1 attempt  to  deal  with  the  work  situation  will  fail  unless  .this  fact  is  appreciated. 
Much  more  research  into  and  open  discussion  of  these  problems  is  needed 
and  until  this  happens  public  opinion,  insofar  as  it  is  male  opinion,  is  unlikely 
to  shift  to  the  extent  needed  if  more  than  marginal  changes  are  to  take  place. 

49.  Public  opinion  is  not  of  course  solely  masculine.  Most  working  women 
would  agree  that  women  are  by  no  means  always  helped  by  the  attitudes  of 
other  women.  For  the  more  successful  career  woman  there  is  a certain 
satisfaction  in  being  one  of  the  few  women  moving  in  a masculine  world. 
Such  a position  can  provide  powerful  compensation  to  sexually  unsuccessful 
women  who  find  it  attractive  and  flattering  to  be  regarded  by  male  colleagues 
as  different  from  other  women.  This  type  of  satisfaction  depends  on  scarcity 
value,  and  such  women  may  well  subconsciously  be  unwilling  to  alter  this 
personally  satisfying  state  of  affairs.  So  far  from  promoting  opportunities  for 
other  women  they  may  in  fact  positively  block  them. 

50.  If  career  women  do  not  always  go  out  of  their  way  to  help  other 
women  to  scale  the  ladder,  it  is  not  surprising  that  little  support  is  forth- 
coming from  the  housewife  living  at  home.  Yet  the  housewives’  attitudes  may 
in  the  long  run  be  the  most  important  of  all  in  shaping  public  opinion,  since 
the  standards  and  expectations  of  the  mother  are  likely  to  have  considerable 
influence  on  the  attitudes  of  both  her  daughters  and  her  sons.  Many  a man 
who  is  unwilling  to  see  women  emerge  from  women’s  traditional  limited 
work  roles  may  well  be  reflecting  standards  and  prejudices  absorbed  from  a 
mother  who  viewed  independent  and  successful  career  women  with  a mixture 
of  envy  and  disapproval. 

1 Married  Women  Working:  Jephcott,  Seear  and  Smith,  Allen  and  Unwin  1962. 

Working  Mothers  and  their  Children:  Yudkin,  S.  and  Holme,  A.,  Michael  Joseph  1963, 
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51.  We  do  not  know  enough  about  these  attitudes  or  the  feelings  under- 
lying them  to  understand  how  change  could  be  brought  about.  It  may 
however  be  connected  with  the  feeling,  common  it  seems  among  a number 
of  women  who  do  not  go  out  to  work,  that  housewives  are  not  held  in  high 
regard—"  I am  only  a housewife  ”.  Since  it  would  be  a very  uncomfortable 
world  if  there  were  no  women  left  with  a little  time  to  spare,  and  a lost 
world  if  there  were  no  mothers  devoting  most  of  their  time  and  thought  to 
their  husbands  and  children,  this  attitude  needs  to  be  firmly  resisted.  House- 
wives made  more  confident  of  their  own  role  would  be  able  to  be  mote 
generous  towards  women  at  work  outside  the  home.  It  is  only  as  such 
changes  come  about  in  public  opinion  that  action  will  in  fact  be  taken 
to  create  new  opportunities  for  women  at  work. 

52.  Since  training  is  the  key  to  opportunity,  education  and  training 
must  be  the  first  line  of  attack.  The  science  and  mathematics  teaching  in 
girls  schools  is  often  woefully  deficient  through  the  schools’  sheer  inability 
to  attract  qualified  staff.  Everything  possible  must  be  done  as  a matter 
of  urgency  to  help  schools  to  find  solutions  to  their  staffing  problems. 
Quotas  for  teaching  staff,  based  on  a desire  to  secure  fair  shares  for  all 
schools,  should  not  lead,  as  it  sometimes  does,  to  a refusal  to  engage 
qualified  married  women  on  a part-time  basis,  women  whose  presence  as 
an  addition  to  the  school’s  staff  would  give  to  some  girls  opportunities 
which  would  otherwise  be  denied  them.  Girls  and  parents  need  also  to 
be  convinced  that  prolonged  education  is  a very  good  investment  for  the 
future.  The  need  to  learn  and  re-leam  in  middle  age  is  constantly  stressed, 
but  it  is  not  so  forcibly  emphasised  that  learning  is  a habit  hard  to  acquire 
and  easy  to  lose.  Broadly  speaking,  the  longer  a person  goes  on  learning 
the  longer  he  can— the  sooner  learning  stops,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
re-acquire  the  knack.  Girls  who  leave  school  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  are  likely  to  be  severely  handicapped  when  re-training  is  needed 
twenty  years  later. 

53.  After  leaving  school,  whether  at  the  statutory  leaving  age  or  later, 
the  choice  of  job  has  to  be  faced  and  the  possibilities  of  vocational  training 
considered.  Of  recent  years  careers  advice  has  been  improving,  as  the 
report  of  the  Albemarle  Committee  made  clear.  Very  many  people  would 
agree,  however,  that  such  advice  is  too  often  not  given  soon  enough  to 
help  a girl  to  select  her  optional  subjects  at  school  with  her  ultimate 
career  requirements  in  mind.  Since  it  is  improbable  that  youngsters  will 
will  make  a firm  Career  decision  at  the  age  of  13  or  14,  or  even  earlier,  it 
needs  to  be  stressed  to  both  parents  and  girls  that  to  abandon  such  subjects 
as  mathematics  at  an  early  age  almost  certainly  means  abandoning  career 
possibilities  Which  might  subsequently  appear  highly  attractive.  There  is 
also  no  doubt  that  many  girls  remain  totally  ignorant  of  the  diverse  and 
developing  work  going  on  in  industry.  Writing  in  1964  of  interviews  held 
with  290  sixth  form  girls,  Mrs.  V.  Roberts  commented : “ Engineering 
particularly  was  unpopular  as  a career.  Dislike  of  it  was  based  on  a bias 
against  industry,  on  a belief  that  there  were  a great  deal  of  prejudices 
against  girls,  and  of  considerable  ignorance  of  the  range  of  work  covered 
by  the  term.  There  was  some  difficulty  experienced,  even  by  girls  who 
were  interested,  in  finding  out  about  science  careers.  They  maintained 
that  careers  advice  in  sufficient  detail  was  not  always  available  to  them, 
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and  that  advisers  were  not  always  well  informed.”  Girls’  individual  com- 
ments included  such  remarks  as  “I  shall  take  a mathematics  degree. 

I would  be  interested  in  engineering  on  the  electrical,  scientific  instrument, 
or  heating  and  ventilating  sides,  but  it  is  too  hard  to  get  a traming  ”, 
and  “I  would  like  engineering  but  I don’t  think  I have  the  trainmg 
because  I have  not  done  technical  drawing  ”,  “ Girls  don’t  have  training 
for  engineering”,  “I  would  like  to  know  about  jobs  using  mathematics 
and  science  openings.  I might  like  engineering.  My  father  is  an  electrical 
engineer,  but  girls  don’t  know  anything  about  openmgs  m engmeermg  for 
them.” 

54  The  need  to  arouse  the  interest  of  girls  and  their  parents  in  tech- 
nical careers  and  the  opportunities  for  technical  training  has  been  recognised 
in  other  countries.  In  October  1967,  the  French  Mmister  for  National 
Education  sent  a circular  to  all  headmasters  pointing  out  that  technical 
and  professional  training  opportunities  should  be  available  to  both  boys 
and  girls  without  any  discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  sex.  Such  an 
emphatic  lead  from  Government,  employers  and  trade  unions,  and  in 
particular  from  the  industrial  trainmg  boards,  might  bring  about  substantial 
changes  in  this  country. 

55.  The  problem  of  training  is  not  only  a problem  for  school  leavers. 
Because  nearly  all  women  leave  employment  on  the  birth  of  their  first 
child  their  re-entry  to  employment  is  as  important,  if  not  mwe  important, 
than  their  first  job  on  leaving  school  or  college.  Since  in  the  future 
the  vast  majority  of  all  women  at  work  will  be  older  married  women,  the 
utilisation  of  these  women  is  of  great  economic  importance.  The  better 
education  and  trainmg  they  have  had  before  giving  up  employment,  the 
more  easily  will  they  be  re-absorbed.  But  even  the  highly  educated  and 
professionally  itrained  will  be  far  more  effective  if  they  are  helped  to  keep 
in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  their  profession  while  not  actually 
employed,  and  if  refresher  courses  are  tailor-made  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  older  woman  with  some  considerable  continuing  domestic  respon- 
sibilities. Cash  through  tax  adjustments,  domestic  assistance  and  favour- 
able public  opinion  are  the  most  necessary  requirements.  The  trained 
women  returning  to  work  in  their  own  field  of  employment  are  probably 
the  easiest  group  with  which  to  deal.  Many  women  of  good  education, 
but  whose  original  trainmg  has  been  inappropriate  for  the  work  available, 
win  need  a full  training  scheme,  not  a refresher  course.  These  women 
at  present  easily  slip  into  work  which  is  much  below  their  potential  level. 
Much  better  vocational  guidance  should  be  given  to  such  women,  and  training 
carefully  planned  with  their  special  requirements  in  mind.  It  ought  not, 
for  example,  to  be  impossible  to  commence  training  while  the  mother  is 
still  tied  to  the  home  for  most  of  the  week.  A good  deal  of  progress  in 
some  fields  could  be  made  with  private  study  assignments  guitM  throu^ 
small  tutorial  groups  held  once  or  twice  a week  at  times  convenient  to  the 
students.  Such  women  would  also  greatly  benefit  from  programmes  organised 
through  the  University  of  the  Air. 

56.  Opportunities  for  training  are  the  first  essential  steps  but  they  ate 
only  a beginning  and  much  training  must  in  any  case  take  place  in  industry 
both  in  formal  apprenticeship  and  leametship  schemes  and  through  the 
essential  learning  that  can  only  come  through  experience  on  the  job.  It  is 
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here,  in  particular,  that  a part  must  be  played  by  trade  unions  and  profes- 
sional associations.  It  is  alleged  that  women  have  done  little  to  help 
themselves  through  active  membership  of  trade  unions.  As  has  been  shown, 
this  failure  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated  and  the  position  has  undoubtedly 
improved  in  the  post-war  period.  But  the  blame  for  women’s  slow  progress  in 
umon  activity  does  not  lie  with  women  alone.  There  is  not  much  evidence 
that  men  trade  unionists  as  a whole,  with  many  outstanding  personal  excep- 
tions, have  been  greatly  concerned  with  the  position  of  women  workers 
except  in  circumstances  in  which  the  exploitation  of  women  has  been  seen 
as  a threat  to  the  position  of  men.  Although  in  the  nineteenth  century  such 
unions  as  the  Amalgamated  Cotton  Spinners  Association  and  the  National 
Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  accepted  women  members,  many  others 
regarded  women  as  interlopers.  Even  in  1890  one  trade  union  still  had  a 
rule  stating;  “ No  female  allowed  in  the  capacity  of  either  piecemaker,  turner 
or  bottomer.  Any  member  working  where  a female  does  either  process  shall 
be  forfeit  £1,  and,  should  he  continue  to  do  so,  shall  be  excluded.”  Though 
this  was  no  doubt  an  extreme  view,  male  unionists  were  on  the  whole  content 
to  see  women  fight  their  battles  alone,  even  though  too  often  the  battles 
were  lost.  Even  since  the  Second  World  War  there  has  been  little  evidence 
of  active  assistance  for  women  in  the  union  movement  as  a whole.  As  long 
ago  as  1957,  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Carron  of  the  AEU  pointed  out  that  girls 
were  eligible  for  engineering  apprenticeship.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  if 
his  union  had  reaUy  wanted  to  see  an  improvement  in  training  opportunities 
for  girls  the  figures  a decade  later  would  be  as  low  as  those  quoted  in 
Table  3.  If  the  unions  were  concerned  to  improve  the  status  of  women, 
steps  would  be  taken  to  bring  women  into  positions  of  influence  within  the 
union  movement  itself.  There  have  of  course  been  very  distinguished 
women  trade  unionists,  and  a woman  chairman  of  the  TUC,  but  they  must 
be  regarded  as  completely  atypical.  In  1966,  for  instance,  in  the  Transport 
and  General  Workers’  Union  with  195,577  women  comprising  13  per  cent  of 
total  union  membership  there  were  only  two  women  national  officers,  no 
women  officers  at  all  at  regional  or  district  level,  one  woman  on  a trade 
group  executive,  and  one  woman  member  of  the  TUC  General  Council. 
The  same  union  runs  one  week  training  courses  for  members  which  provide 
excellent  opportunities  to  help  women  to  be  more  effective  as  trade  unionists. 
Yet  of  all  those  attending  only  3-9  per  cent  were  women  in  1964,  4-7  per 
cent  in  1965,  and  5-7  per  cent  in  1966.  Neither  in  relation  to  employers 
nor  in  internal  trade  union  affairs  does  it  appear  that  the  trade  union 
movement  as  a whole  has  regarded  the  position  of  women  as  a matter  calling 
for  vigorous  action. 

57.  If  women  need  opportunities  for  training  and  job  experience,  they 
also  need  positive  encouragement  if  they  are  to  make  the  effort  necessary 
to  stay  the  course  in  training  and  employment  to  the  point  at  which  they 
make  the  contribution  of  which  they  are  capable.  It  is  a main  theme  of 
this  paper  that,  with  many  exceptions,  women  are  not  at  present  greatly 
concerned  about  their  employment  situation.  This  implies  that  the  country 
as  a whole,  which  stands  to  gain  from  an  improvement  in  the  effective  use 
of  women,  needs  to  take  positive  action  to  change  this  state  of  affairs. 
Women  rightly  expect  to  marry,  and  married  women  can  usually  rely  on 
support  from  husbands,  even  if  the  standard  of  living  provided  is  lower 
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than  they  might  wish.  No  married  woman  can  entirely  shed  her  domestic 
responsibilities  and  most  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  The  vast  majority  of  married 
women  in  paid  employment  carry  the  whole  of  the  domestic  load  in  addition 
to  their  paid  employment,  aided  only  by  the  assistance,  often  it  is  admitted 
quite  considerable,  of  husbands  and  other  members  of  the  family.  If  going 
out  to  work  involves  a great  deal  of  additional  labour  for  women  it  also 
involves  some  additional  cost.  Transport,  additional  clothing,  insufficient 
time  to  shop  as  economically  as  possible,  all  reduce  the  ultimate  value  of  the 
pay  packet.  Indeed,  given  women’s  present  rates  of  pay  and  average  earn- 
ings, it  is  remarkable  that  so  many  women  bather  to  go  to  work  at  all, 
that  even  more  than  at  present  do  not  decide  after  a few  months  or  weeks 
that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  Women  do  not  habitually  give  low 
rates  of  pay  as  their  main  reason  for  abandoning  work.  But  faced  with  even 
minor  domestic  crises,  or  an  attack  of  husbandly  griping,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a married  woman  finds  the  money  she  earns  an  inadequate  incentive  to 
summon  up  the  additional  effort  needed  to  overcome  the  additional  problems. 
In  April  1966  the  average  women’s  gross  earnings  for  manual  workers  for  a 
38-5  hour  week  were  £9  19s.  Od.  compared  with  men’s  average  earnings 
of  £20  5s.  Od.  for  a 46-4  hour  week.  For  administrative,  technical  and  clerical 
employees  (monthly  and  weekly  paid)  in  industry  in  October  1965  the 
average  earnings  were  £25  8s.  lid.  for  men  and  £10  9s.  Id.  for  women. 
In  public  administration  and  certain  other  services  the  figures  were  £25  13s.  4d. 
for  men  and  £15  18s.  8d.  for  women.  Averages  notoriously  conceal  as  much 
as  they  reveal.  In  the  industries  analysed  for  these  Ministry  of  Labour 
figures  the  women’s  earnings  figure  varied  from  £14  Os.  Od.  for  a 43  hour  week 
on  Transport  and  Communications  (excluding  railways,  London  Transport 
and  British  Road  Services)  to  £8  11s.  Od.  for  a 39-3  hour  week  on  Miscel- 
laneous Services,  including  laundries  and  dry  cleaning,  motor  repairers  and 
garages,  and  the  repair  of  boots  and  shoes. 

58.  In  November  1967  Incomes  Data  Services  Ltd.  published  the  results 
of  an  enquiry  into  women’s  pay  in  industry  groups  covering  four  million 
women  workers.  This  enquiry  is  concerned  with  negotiated  base  rates, 
not  with  earnings.  Table  4 on  page  21  lists  all  the  national  negotiating 
groups  where  women  constitute  more  than  25  per  cent  of  workers  under 
agreement  and  where  the  women’s  base  rate  is  below  £8  Os.  Od.  per  week.  It 
also  shows  the  relationship  of  the  women’s  rate  to  the  men’s  rate.  Basic  rates 
for  men  in  manufacturing  industry  are  almost  meaningless  as  few  men  are  to 
be  found  actually  earning  as  little  as  the  basic  rate.  A very  large  number 
of  women  are  also  paid  above  the  actual  miaimum,  but  the  level  of  women’s 
average  earnings  suggests  that  the  basic  rate  has  a great  deal  more  signifi- 
cance for  women  than  for  men.  In  the  engineering  (manual)  industry,  for 
example,  the  women’s  basic  rate  (quoted  by  Incomes  Data  Services  Ltd.)  is 
92  per  cent  of  the  men’s  rate  but  women’s  earnings  are  only  approximately 
half  men’s  earnings.  It  is  claimed  that  the  differential  on  basic  earnings  has 
been  narrowing  in  recent  years.  Incomes  Data  Services,  in  considering  this 
point,  comments  that  between  1962  and  1967  “ there  has  been  a reduction 
in  the  differential  between  women’s  lower  minimum  rates  and  those  of 
men  in  62  of  the  99  negotiating  groups  studied  ; in  over  one-flfth  of  the  groups 
the  reduction  has  been  more  than  5 per  cent.  Of  the  remaining  37  groups, 
6 had  women’s  rates  equal  to  those  of  men  throughout  the  period ; in  22 
there  was  no  change  in  the  percentage  differential ; and  in  the  9 the  ffifferen- 
tial  increased  (but  in  several  of  these  9 groups  the  number  of  women  is 
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negligible  and  in  others  there  have  been  special  circumstances).”  The 
slowness  of  women’s  progress  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  of  the  nearly 
four  million  women  covered  by  the  Incomes  Data  Services  enquiry,  only 
172,000  were  in  industries  in  which  the  national  agreement  laid  down  a 
women’s  minimum  rate  equal  to  that  of  men.  In  the  public  services  non- 
industrial workers  received  the  same  rate  regardless  of  sex,  but  this  policy 
does  not  apply  to  industrial  workers  in  public  employment. 

Table  4 

WOMEN’S  MINIMUM  RATES  BELOW  £8  PER  WEEK 

National  Negotiating  Groups  where  Women  are 
Estimated  to  Constitute  more  than  25  Per  Cent  of 
Workers  Under  Agreement 


Industry  Group 

Estimated 
No.  of 
Women 

Women’s 
Minimum 
Rates  for 
Lowest 
Grades 

Women’s 
rate  as 
per  cent  of 
Men’s 
rate 

Cinema  Employees 

20,000 

s.  d. 
112  6 

Handkerchiefs  

4,600 

i 121  0 

66 

Unlicensed  Places  of  Refreshment  

155,000 

126  6* 

75 

Wool  Textiles — Yorks  

85,000 

129  9 

66 

Hosiery  Mfg. — Midlands 

54,000 

130  10 

66 

Industrial  and  Staff  Canteens  

150,000 

131  0* 

74 

Wool  Textiles — ^West  of  England 

3,000 

133  8 

66 

Retail  Newsagency — Scotland 

11,000 

137  6 

73 

Aerated  Waters — and  W 

7,000 

139  0 

72 

Baking — ^E  and  W 

42,000 

140  0 

74 

Dressmaking — E and  W 

134,000 

140  0 

70 

Lie.  Non-Residential  Estab.  

162,000 

140  0 

75 

Laundering 

76,000 

144  5 

76 

Made-up  Textiles 

7,300 

145  0 

74 

Narrow  Fabrics  

12,000 

146  6 

74 

Hat,  Cap  and  Millinery  

8,000 

146  8 

77 

Shirt  Making  

31,000 

146  8 

74 

Carpet  Manufacture  

16,900 

147  8 

67 

Lie.  Residential  Estab 

120,000 

148  0 

77 

Corset  Manufacture  

16,500 

150  0 

74 

Silk  Spinmng  

5,000 

150  0 

73 

Textile  Bleaching  

12,000 

151  2 

70 

Smgical  Dressings 

8,500 

151  6 

73 

Ready-made  Tailoring  

72,000 

151  8 

77 

Wholesale  Mantle 

53,000 

151  8 

74 

Hairdressing  

n.a. 

152  0 

76 

Hosiery  Manufacture — Scotland 

12,000 

153  0 

67 

Retail  Newsagency — and  W 

69,000 

153  0 

74 

Food  Manufacture 

30,000 

154  0 

72 

Pottery  

25,000 

154  11 

65 

Tin  Box  Manufacture  

19,000 

155  10 

72 

Toy  Manufacture 

18,000 

155  10 

80 

Fibreboard  Packing  Case 

6,450 

155  10 

74 

Cocoa,  Chocolate  and  Sugar  Conf.  

50,000 

156  6 

73 

Retail  Food — and  W 

266,000 

157  0 

75 

Retail  Bespoke  Tailoring 

9,800 

158  4 

75 

Retail  Bookselling 

20,000 

158  6 

75 

Biscuit  Manufacture  

32,000 

159  0 

74 

Retail  Bread — Scotland  

10,000 

159  0 

76 

* Including  meals  on  duty. 

Extracted  from  Incomes  Data  Report  33,  November  1967. 
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59  The  case  for  equal  pay  has  long  been  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
trade  union  movement  and  in  other  quarters.  It  is  a principle  supported  by 
the  ILO  in  the  Equal  Remuneration  Convention  and  Recommendation 
adopted  in  1951,  but  not  ratified  by  this  country.  The  Treaty  of  Rome 
(Article  119)  also  accepts  the  obligation  to  introduce  equal  pay.  Article  119 
makes  it  clear  that  equal  remuneration  means  that:  “Remuneration  for 
the  same  work  at  piece  rates  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
unit  of  measurement  and  that  remuneration  of  work  at  time  rates  shall  be 
the  same  for  the  same  job  ”.  In  1961'  a conference  of  Member  States  of 
the  European  Economic  Commumty  passed  a Resolution  on  Equal  Pay 
and  dealt  with  the  interpretation  of  the  policy  by  explicitly  prohibiting  (1) 
the  application  of  a legal  minimum  rate  to  men  only,  or  by  fixing  different 
minimum  levels  for  men  and  women  (a  point  of  interest  in  view  of  renewed 
discussion  in  some  quarters  in  this  country  regarding  the  establishment  of 
a national  minimum  wage);  (2)  collective  agreements  which  fix  pay  at 
different  levels  according  to  sex  (the  normal  practice  in  this  country) ; (3) 
different  bases  for  time  rates  and  piece  rates  for  men  and  women ; (4)  the 
use  of  job  methods  systematically  to  down-grade  wonien  and  the  use  of  com- 
parison factors  having  no  connection  with  the  objective  conditions  in  which 
the  work  is  carried  out. 

60.  Progress  in  implementing  the  Equal  Pay  policy  in  the  Community 
has  in  fact  been  slow,'  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  countries  have  not  kept  to 
the  timetable  laid  down.  The  1961  Resolution  does  however  spell  out 
an  interpretation  of  equal  pay  which  could  have  very  important  consequences 
for  women  in  employment. 

61.  Discussions  on  equal  pay  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  taking 
place  in  1967  between  the  TUC  and  the  CBI.  It  has  not  however  been 
possible  for  them  to  agree  on  a definition  of  the  term,  if,  as  in  the  past, 
the  issue  of  equal  pay  is  said  to  arise  only  when  a man  and  a woman  do  the 
same  job  agreement  might  not  be  difficult,  but  the  improvement  from  the 
women’s  point  of  view  would  be  slight  since  in  only  a relatively  small  number 
of  cases  in  manufacturing  industry  can  it  be  said  that  men  and  women  are 
in  fact  doing  the  same  work.  The  distinction  between  a customary  man’s 
job  and  a customary  woman’s  job  has  been  maintained  too  rigorously  to 
allow  this  situation  to  occur  frequently.  It  is  only  if  equal  pay  is  interpreted, 
as  the  TUC  argued  it  should  be,  to  imply  equal  pay  for  work  of  the  same 
value  that  sufficiently  substantial  changes  would  take  place  to  give  a new 
significance  to  women’s  employment.  Even  if  this  interpretation  were  finally 
agreed,  pitfalls  would  still  remain.  The  concept  of  equal  pay  for  work  of 
the  same  value  wou|d  if  applied  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a single  base 
rate,  the  same  for  men  and  women  alike.  With  this  rate  as  the  foundation 
appropriate  wage  structures  would  then  be  worked  out.  If,  hdwever,  women 
were  consistently  found  to  occupy  the  great  majority  of  jobs  at  or  only  slightly 
above  the  minimum  level,  and  few  if  any  of  the  jobs  on  the  higher  rungs  of 
the  ladder,  then  the  achievement  of  equal  pay  would  have  been  a hollow 
victory. 

62.  If  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  make  more  effective  use  of  womanpower 
the  question  of  equal  pay  cannot  be  indefinitely  deferred.  If  it  is  not  possible 

1 See  Incomes  Data  Report  No.  35. 
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to  implement  it  in  a single  step,  then  a planned  programme  such  as  was  used 
in  the  Civil  Service  could  be  worked  out.  When  fully  applied  an  equal  pay 
policy  would  tend  to  ehminate  women  who  give  little  consideration  to  the 
demands  of  the  job,  but  who  are  tolerated  because  they  are  cheap,  and  would 
greatly  encourage  the  women  who  are  able  and  anxious  to  tackle  demanding 
work. 

63.  While  better  pay  and  prospects  are  the  forms  of  encouragement  most 
likely  to  achieve  results,  there  are  other  important  ways  in  which  women 
could  be  helped  to  make  a more  effective  contribution  at  work.  The  burden 
of  the  dual  job  is  heavy.  It  can  be  relieved  either  by  help  on  the  domestic 
front  or  by  reducing  the  demands  at  work. 

64.  A married  women  who  goes  out  to  work  can  ease  the  weight  of  her 
domestic  tasks  either  by  employing  someone  to  help  her  in  her  home  or  by 
using  public  services,  or  by  both  these  means.  If  a woman  is  carrying  a 
responsible  full-time  job,  which  often  entails  out-of-hours  activities,  she  is  in 
a position  to  pay  an  economic  rate  to  attract  someone  to  work  for  her  at 
home.  It  can,  however,  be  argued  that  the  payment  made  by  a wife  who  goes 
out  to  work  to  someone  who  replaces  her  in  the  home  is  a cost  of  working, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  attract  tax  relief, 

65.  Assistance  on  the  domestic  front  can  also  take  the  form  of  the  wide- 
spread establishment  of  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools.  Such  provision 
has  been  advocated  by  the  ILO,  but  development  in  this  country  has  been 
slow.  So  far  as  day  nurseries  are  concerned,  this  is  partly  because  in  some 
quarters  it  is  strongly  argued  that  it  is  highly  desirable  for  children  under  the 
age  of  two  to  be  looked  after  by  their  own  mothers  in  their  own  homes,  and 
partly  because  the  establishment  and  running  of  satisfactory  day  nurseries  is 
very  expensive  and  is  not  always  justified  economically  in  terms  of  the  value 
of  the  work  produced  by  the  mothers  released  for  employment.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  there  is  a demand  for  day  nursery  places  which  is  not 
being  met.  A strong  argument  in  their  favour  is  the  widespread  growth  of 
private  child-minding  arrangements.  Some  such  schemes  are  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  law  requires  registration  and  supervision,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  a number  of  cases  registration  is  evaded  and  supervision  difficult  to 
exercise.  There  have  been  horrifying  cases  of  child  neglect  which  have  come 
to  light  noly  as  the  result  of  tragic  accidents,  and  which  have  strengthened  the 
case  for  day  nursery  provision.  Legilation  is  currently  being  prepared  to 
make  the  child-minding  regulations  more  stringent,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
evasion  can  be  stopped.  Once  again,  if  women’s  earnings  were  raised  it  would 
be  possible  for  a charge  for  day  nurseries  to  be  made  which  would  at  any  rate 
reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  the  high  cost  of  running  them. 

66.  Whether  or  not  the  case  is  accepted  for  day  nurseries  to  assist  mothers 
with  pre-school  age  children,  the  biggest  problem  encountered  by  the  working 
mother  of  schoolchildren  is  adequate  provision  during  school  holidays.  In 
other  European  countries  a great  deal  more  is  done  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  provide  formal  holiday  centres  and  camps.  Such  facilities,  if  de- 
veloped here,  would  do  much  to  cut  down  the  unavoidable  absenteeism  of  the 
working  mother  who  feels  obliged  to  supervise  her  children  when  they  are  not 
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at  school.  Such  absence  from  work  involves,  of  course,  loss  of  production  and 
loss  of  earnings. 

67.  A further  change  which  would  greatly  assist  women  at  work  involves 
not  the  provision  of  a new  service  but  the  breakdown  of  a long-established 
traditional  practice.  Regulations  governing  the  hours  at  which  shops  may  be 
opened  were  drawn  up  in  order  to  protect  shop  workers,  but  legislation  passed 
by  an  earlier  generation  to  assist  the  workers  at  that  time  bears  heavily  on 
the  women  workers  of  today.  It  seems  absurd  that  the  time  at  which  most 
women  leave  work  is  also  the  time  at  which  shops  shut.  Women  working 
full-time  must  in  consequence  either  sacrifice  their  lunch-hour  or  do  all  their 
shopping  at  the  weekend.  With  shift  working  an  increasingly  common 
practice  in  industry  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  measures  cannot  be  devised 
to  give  adequate  protection  to  shop  workers  while  at  the  same  time  enabling 
working  women  to  shop  at  leisure  and  with  some  pleasure  when  their  own 
day’s  work  is  over.  This  is  surely  a matter  on  which  unions  representing 
shop  workers  and  unions  seeking  the  support  of  women  working  in  factories 
and  offices  might  well  get  together  to  devise  an  appropriate  scheme. 

68.  For  many  women  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  domestic  tasks  to  the  point 
at  which  a full-time  job  is  a practical  proposition.  For  such  women  the  most 
valuable  form  of  assistance  is  the  opportunity  to  work  part-time.  Many 
employers  are  reluctant  to  adjust  working  hours  to  suit  married  women  and 
have  normally  done  so  only  where  the  shortage  of  labour  has  given  them  no 
alternative.  In  teaching,  nursing  and  retail  distribution,  where  the  lack  of  staff 
has  created  acute  problems,  many  very  ingenious  arrangements  have  been 
worked  out.  In  manufacturing  industry,  however,  many  employers  have 
been  unwilling  to  introduce  part-time  working,  partly  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  idle  plant  and  factory  space.  The  percentage  of  women  working 
thirty  hours  a week  or  less  in  manufacturing  industry  has  risen  slowly  and  in 
1966  it  reached  only  17^  per  cent  of  the  total  female  working  force.  The 
difficulty  in  obtaining  part-time  work  has  no  doubt  been  increased  by  the 
obligation  laid  on  employers  to  pay  full  national  insurance  contributions  for 
part-time  employees,  an  additional  tax  which  they  have,  not  unnaturally,  been 
unwilling  to  shoulder. 

69.  This  brief  account  of  the  low  level  of  rewards  for  women’s  work,  of 
their  restricted  opportunities  for  training  and  promotion,  of  the  inadequate 
social  provision  to  assist  the  working  wife,  shows  clearly  that  those  who 
possess  power  in  this  country — ^in  Government,  among  employers  and  in  the 
trade  unions — have  never  seriously  considered  the  whole  problem  of  women’s 
employment.  They  have  not  examined  it,  either  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  national  economy  or  from  the  angle  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
individual  women  concerned. 

70.  Trade  unions  have  always  seen  the  protection  and  assistance  of 
workers  as  their  primary  responsibility,  and  particrtlarly  the  protection  and 
assistance  of  those  least  able  to  help  themselves.  The  story  of  women’s 
employment  suggests  that  in  this  sphere  unions  have  either  tried  and  failed 
or  they  have  simply  never  really  tried.  Today,  trade  unions  are  increasingly 
concerned  not  only  with  the  interests  of  their  own  members  but  with  the 
national  weal.  Economic  growth,  productivity  and  modernisation  are  seen 
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to  be  matters  in  which  unions  are  directly  involved.  Half  the  population  and 
one  third  of  the  country’s  labour  force  are  women.  It  is  this  group  above  all 
others  which  has  been  denied  opportunity  and  where  the-  greatest  potential 
for  rapid  advance  can  now  be  found. 

D.  CONCLUSIONS 

71.  From  the  facts  available  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  of  women  are 
being  employed  in  both  non-manual  and  manual  work  in  industry  on  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  jobs.  This  can  be  frustrating  for  individuals  and  is 
certainly  wasteful  in  terms  of  national  manpower  resources. 

72.  The  work  on  which  women  are  employed  is  to  a large  extent  in  the 
jobs  most  likely  to  be  modified  or  eliminated  by  technical  change.  It  is 
necessary  to  prepare  for  the  time  when  there  will  be  far  fewer  routine  jobs 
and  when  far  more  people  will  be  needed  in  technical  and  skilled  grades. 

73.  The  customary  arguments  used  to  justify  the  refusal  to  train  and 
promote  women  can  all  be  supported  to  some  extent,  but  in  no  case  can  they 
be  accepted  without  qualification.  In  particular,  a woman’s  working  life  can 
no  longer  be  considered  solely  in  terms  of  the  years  before  her  first  child  is 
bom  since  an  increasing  number  of  women  now  plan  to  return  to  work  and 
are  returning  after  their  last  child  goes  to  school.  This  second  period  is  in 
fact  the  longer  and  more  important  from  industry’s  point  of  view. 

74.  The  argument  that  women  care  too  little  about  their  working  life  to 
organise  effectively  in  trade  unions  must  also  be  modified  in  view  of  the 
growth  of  unionisation  among  women  since  the  Second  World  War.  There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  little  evidence  of  sustained  support  from  trade  unions 
in  the  attempt  to  improve  women’s  conditions  and  prospects. 

75.  If  women  are  to  be  used  more  effectively  in  the  future  opportunities 
at  present  denied  to  them  must  be  made  available.  Conventional  ideas  of 
women’s  work  in  such  occupations  as  draughtsmanship  and  in  the  engineering 
and  electrical  industries  in  particular  must  be  reviewed  and  training  facilities 
must  be  made  available.  The  minute  proportion  of  girls  in  any  form  of 
apprenticeship  makes  clear  the  need  for  change  by  both  employers  and  trade 
unions  if  the  necessary  fundamental  alterations  in  the  use  of  womanpower 
are  to  take  place.  It  is  possible  for  the  Training  Boards  set  up  under  the 
Industrial  Training  Act  to  make  a decisive  advance  in  the  training  of  women, 
but  so  far  there  is  little  evidence  that  this  is  taking  place.  Training  oppor- 
tunities for  married  women  returning  for  their  second  phase  of  employment 
are  as  important,  if  not  more  important,  than  the  training  of  school  leavers. 

76.  Women  need  not  only  opportunity  but  also  encouragement.  The  present 
level  of  women’s  average  earnings  in  manual  work  is  approximately  half  of 
men’s  average  earnings.  In  future  the  great  majority  of  women  in  employment 
will  be  married,  and  the  rewards  of  working  are  not  high  enough  to  encourage 
married  women  to  overcome  the  domestic  problems  that  frequently  interfere 
with  sustained  performance  at  work.  With  the  support  given  at  any  rate  in 
theory  to  the  principle  of  equal  pay  in  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  continue  to  avoid  facing  this  issue  in  this  country.  But  even  if  it 
is  finally  accepted  that  equal  pay  implies  “equal  pay  for  work  of  equal 
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value  ” this  will  not  really  meet  the  needs  of  women  if  women  continue  to  be 
employed  almost  exclusively  in  jobs  of  least  value.  Encouragement  implies 
not  only  equal  pay,  but  also  access  to  better  paid  jobs. 

77.  Adjustments  in  social  policy  are  also  needed.  For  many  women  paid 
employment  must  be  restricted  to  part-time  work.  There  are  too  few  part- 
time  openings  for  women  seeking  them,  and  this  position  is  made  worse  by 
the  existing  social  insurance  requirements.  Policy  with  regard  to  day 
nurseries,  nursery  schools  and  holiday  centres  and  camps  for  children  needs 
to  be  reviewed,  as  do  the  requirements  governing  the  closing  time  of  shops. 

78.  The  available  information  on  the  problems  of  women  and  work  is 
very  slight.  In  particular  we  need  more  detailed  studies  of  the  use  being 
made  of  the  vast  army  of  women,  often  with  good  school  records,  in  clerical 
and  office  work,  and  of  the  part  played  by  women  in  trade  unions. 

79.  The  progress  of  women  is  undoubtedly  hampered  by  public  opinion. 
This  involves  social  and  psychological  factors  of  considerable  importance  and 
more  research  and  education  in  this  field  is  needed.  A change  in  public 
opinion  is  an  essential  condition  if  any  real  advance  is  to  be  made,  but  if 
such  a change  could  be  brought  about  the  improvement  in  the  range  and 
quality  of  women’s  work  might  well  be  dramatic. 
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CHANGING  WAGE  PAYMENT  SYSTEMS 


By  ROBERT  B.  McKERSIE' 

Associate  Professor  in  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  Chicago, 
Graduate  School  of  Business 

SUMMARY  (By  the  Research  Director)’ 

1.  This  paper  considers  the  reasons  for  the  growing  interest  in  alternative 
systems  of  wage  payment  in  British  industry.  It  provides  a survey  of  the 
main  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  five  different  methods  of  payment 
and  ends  with  a discussion  of  the  optimum  characteristics  of  a wage  payment 
system. 

2.  One  factor  giving  rise  to  the  present  debate  about  payment  systems  is 
said  to  be  the  realisation  on  the  part  of  management  that  any  system  tends 
to  lose,  its  stimulus  and  effectiveness  after  a time.  Other  factors  of 
importance  are  the  changing  composition  of  the  labour  force,  the  advance 
of  automation,  increased  cost  consciousness  and  complaints  about  the 
inequities  resulting  from  the  operation  of  systems  of  payment  by  results.  All 
these  influences  have  combined  to  produce  a “ ferment  ” in  wage  payment 
systems  and  a readiness  on  the  part  of  management  and  unions  to  look  at 
existing  methods  more  critically  with  a view  to  reforming  them. 

3.  All  wage  systems  contain  two  elements  designed  to  stimulate 
achievement  or  allot  rewards.  These  elements  can  be  combined  in  many 
different  ways  but  the  paper  is  confined  to  a discussion  of  five  major  types. 
They  are: 

1.  Output  Incentives. 

2.  Cost  Reduction  Plans. 

3.  Profit  Sharing. 

4.  Measured  Day  Work. 

5.  Longer  Run  Guarantees. 

4.  By  Output  Incentives  are  meant  systems  of  piece  work  or  payment  by 
results.  These  are  particularly  appropriate  where  a high  level  of  physical 
effort  is  required  and  it  is  diflficult  to  supervise  workers  effectively.  There 
is  evidence  that  they  can  generate  substantial  motivation  and  that  sometimes 
their  introduction  helps  in  obtaining  acceptance  for  change.  Yet,  for  all 
their  advantages  and  functions,  output  incentives  can  result  in  serious 
problems.  These  include;  inequitable  relationships  between  earnings  and 
effort  among  different  groups,  frequent  use  of  allowances  and  “lieu  rate” 

II  would  like  to  record  my  appreciation  to  E.  Robert  Livemash  and  George  P.  Shultz 
who  have  contributed  immensely  to  my  understanding  of  this  area  and  to  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Institute  of  the  American  Arbitration  Association  for  permission  to  use  portions  of  my 
paper  entitled  “ The  Problem  of  Changing  Methods  of  Wage  Payment’ . 

2 Professor  McKersie  is  not  responsible  for  any  short-comings  or  oversimplifications  which 
may  be  present  in  this  summary.  W.M. 
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payments  to  compensate  those  excluded  from  the  operation  of  such 
schemes  and  a high  rate  of  “wage  drift.”  In  time  high  earnings  may  be 
obtained  without  high  effort,  as  a result  of  shop  floor  pressure  or  mistakes 
in  fixing  piece  rates.  These  factors  can  help  to  produce  labour  unrest  and 
in  several  important  industries  the  operation  of  inequitable  and 
“ demoralised  ” piece  work  systems  have  been  said  to  be  responsible  for 
many  unconstitutional  strikes.  Developments  of  this  sort  have  induced 
many  managements  who  operate  incentive  schemes  to  search  for  alternative 
methods  of  wage  payment,  especially  as  advancing  technology  undermines 
the  need  for  physical  effort  on  the  part  of  workers. 

5.  Cost  reduction  schemes  are  plant  wide  bonus  schemes  based  on  the 
economisation  of  various  cost  factors — such  as  labour,  materials,  overheads 
etc.  Such  schemes  are  not  yet  widely  used  in  Britain  and  those  that  are  in 
operation  have  produced  mixed  results.  Some  have  encouraged  the  better 
use  of  resources  and  produced  substantial  savings.  Others  were  effective  for 
a short  time  only  and  some  have  already  been  replaced  as  failures.  The 
advantage  of  cost  reduction  plans  is  that  they  focus  attention  on  co-operation 
and  team  work  to  reduce  costs.  Their  limitations  are  that  they  cannot  in 
themselves  create  such  a willingness  to  co-operate  or  a management  capable 
of  exploiting  this.  It  is  also  often  difficult  to  establish  reliable  and  equitable 
norms  for  calculating  the  bonus  to  be  paid. 

6.  Profit  Sharing  Schemes  are  methods  of  payment  by  which  workers 
receive,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  a share  of  the  profits  realised  by  the 
undertaking.  They  have  not  been  all  that  popular  in  Britain  and  appear 
to  be  more  frequently  used  in  small  and  medium  sized  companies.  In 
many  cases  they  thrive  in  non-union  plants.  Their  advantages  include 
the  fact  that  from  management’s  viewpoint  they  allocate  extra  rewards  only 
when  they  can  be  afforded.  One  of  their  disadvantages  is  that  since  profits 
are  affected  by  a wide  range  of  factors  outside  the  worker’s  control  he  can 
be  working  more  industriously  without  necessarily  achieving  any  extra 
payment  as  a result  of  a profit  sharing  scheme.  If  this  problem  is  solved 
by  granting  an  accustomed  bonus  even  when  financial  results  fall  below 
the  required  target  profit  sharing  becomes  nothing  more  than  an  automatic 
“ hand-out.”  Another  difference  is  that  sometimes  workers  are  unable  to 
visualise  the  time  spent  required  to  relate  extra  effort  to  extra  profits. 
There  is  also  the  fact  that  many  plans  do  not  pay  sufficient  money  to  make 
much  impact  on  motivation. 

7.  Measured  Day  Work  schemes  are  systems  of  payment  by  the  hour 
or  day  in  which  individual  performance  is  measured  and  evaluated  against 
established  production  standards.  In  this  system  the  main  connection  between 
money  and  effort  is  that  over  the  long  run  the  worker  must  maintain  the 
specified  performance  or  he  loses  his  job.  The  system  is  most  frequently 
used  in  large  companies,  where  techniques  of  work  nleasurement  are  under- 
stood and  worker  performance  can  be  effectively  monitored.  The  advantages 
of  measured  day  work  are  that  stable  and  equitable  work  and  compensation 
arrangements  can  be  developed  and  maintained.  If  they  are  introduced  to 
replace  output  incentives  there  is  an  opportunity  to  simplify  wage  structures, 
remove  complicated  “ lieu  bonuses  ” and  abolish  anomalies  of  various 
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kittds.  It  is  also  claimed  that  afterwards  change  will  be  accepted  more 
readily  since  in  no  case  are  the  workers  affected  likely  to  lose  high  bonus 
earnings.  The  main  disadvantage  of  the  system  is  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  elicit  acceptable  levels  of  performance  without  the  “pull”  of 
payment  by  results.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  use  sophisticated 
control  techniques  and  employ  a high  calibre  of  supervision.  Measured 
day  work  is  also  likely  to  be  effective  only  if  it  is  possible  to  measure  all 
the  operations  involved  in  a job  with  reasonable  accuracy.  Even  in  this 
case  tile  system  does  not  necessarily  eliminate  or  reduce  industrial  unrest. 
The  fixing  of  equitable  effort  norms  can  be  a fertile  ground  for  disputes. 

8.  Longer  Run  Guarantees  are  systems  where  the  time  period  of  wage 
payment  has  been  moved  beyond  the  day  or  week  and  there  are  usually 
attempts  to  grant  to  wage  earners  some  or  all  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  by 
salaried  employees.  Not  enough  is  known  about  the  growth  of  these  systems 
in  Britain  but  recent  developments  have  usually  been  associated  with  moves 
towards  so-called  “ staff  status  ” for  manual  workers.  These  include  longer 
periods  of  notice  and  payment  for  sickness.  It  is  thou^t  that  such  moves 
will  remove  the  motivational  drag  caused  by  fear  of  losing  one’s  job  or 
income  loss  and  that  this  will  be  a more  effective  way  of  increasing  efficiency 
than  instituting  new  incentives.  One  difficulty  is,  however,  that  management 
is  usually  not  willing  to  introduce  such  guarantees  where  job  security  and 
earnings  instability  are  really  high.  This  is  because  in  these  circumstances 
the  economic  costs  are  least  predictable.  In  practice  longer  run  guarantees 
tend  to  arise  among  workers  who  already  enjoy  considerable  secrrrity  and 
stability  in  practice — e.g.  in  oil  refineries  or  electricity  supply.  For  this 
reason  their  effect  on  worker  behaviour  may  be  merely  marginal. 

9.  In  a concluding  section  it  is  argued  that  while  output  incentives  exert 
the  most  direct  motivational  pull  they  also  tend  to  induce  workers  to  ignore 
organisational  objectives — such  as  the  need  to  avoid  waste — ^which  are  not 
rewarded  by  the  system  of  payment.  They  also  encourage  the  development 
of  devices  aimed  at  stabilising  earnings.  Cost  reduction  and  profit  sharing 
seek  to  minimise  these  difficulties  by  rewarding  a much  wider  range  of 
objectives  and  by  allocating  rewards  more  infrequently.  Measured  day  work 
and  long  run  guarantees  solve  the  variability  problem  by  concentrating  all 
compensation  on  base  wages  or  salaries.  Some  schemes  go  further  and 
guarantee  a measure  of  job  security. 

10.  These  latter  forms  of  payment  may  be  classified  as  relatively  “ open 
ended”  administrative  systems,  where  management  assumes  responsibility 
for  creating  the  right  motivation  among  workers.  In  contrast  output  incen- 
tives and  cost  reduction  plans  represent  a more  “closed”  system,  where 
direct  financial  rewards  are  relied  on  to  produce  an  adequate  performance. 
In  indirect  or  “ open  ended  ” systems  management  takes  a longer  view  and 
is  more  willing  to  risk  short  term  results.  In  direct  or  “closed”  systems 
emphasis  is  placed  on  immediate  results  and  on  " quid  pro  quos " rather 
than  the  development  of  trust  and  responsibility.  Ideally  it  would  be 
desirable  to  design  a system  which  possessed  the  best  of  both  approaches, 
but  this  is  not  possible. 

11.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  in  systems  of  the  more  direct  type  (i.e. 
output  incentives  and  cost  reduction)  the  principle  of  equity  is  honoured  in 
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that  equal  efiort  should  generate  equal  earnings ; under  other  systems  (such 
as  measured  day  work  and  longer  run  guarantees)  primary  emphasis  is  laid 
on  economic  viability — ^i.e.  for  a given  level  of  compensation  higher  and 
higher  performance  levels  are  required  to  reflect  the  changing  character  of 
the  business  environment. 

12.  All  these  considerations  combine  to  make  it  impossible  to  choose  a 
wage  payment  system  in  the  abstract.  In  each  situation  the  system  must 
be  shap^  in  the  light  of  local  conditions.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to 
provide  a “ check  list  ” of  factors  that  should  influence  the  design  of  a wage 
payment  system  in  diffwent  circumstances  and  plants.  In  many  instances 
such  an  an^ysis  could  lead  to  the  decision  that  an  existing  method  of  payment 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  One  problem  may  then'  be  to  convince  the  unions 
concerned  that  a real  problem  exists.  Another  may  be  that  certain  groups 
of  workers  will  not  stand  to  gain  as  much  from  the  prc^osed  system  as  others. 
The  presence  of  a crisis  may  help  to  induce  a receptivity  for  change  on  both 
sides,  but  it  is  not  unusuil  for  such  deliberations  to  span  several  years. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  signs  that  both  management  and  unions  are  becoming 
more  prepared  to  countenance  changing  wage  payments  system  both  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere. 
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A.  INTRODUCTION 


13.  The  age-old  question  of  how  to  elicit  and  reward  worker  effort  has 
been  receiving  increasing  attention  in  Britain  in  recent  years.  This  paper 
aims  to  discuss  why  this  is  so,  and  to  review  the  major  alternative  methods 
of  wage  payment  open  to  management  at  the  present  time.’ 

14.  Many  examples  can  be  cited  which  attest  to  the  state  of  ferment,  or 
what  has  been  termed  the  “ crisis  ” in  wage  payment  methods.  To  begin 
with  there  is  some  evidence  that  systems  based  on  output  incentives  have  not 
been  increasing  in  coverage  in  recent  years  and  may  even  be  declining.  There 
is  also  the  fact  that  within  the  last  ten  years  a number  of  major  firms  have 
seen  fit  to  abandon  existing  incentive  schemes  in  favour  of  some  form  of  time 
work — often  based  on  work  measurement.’  In  the  car  industry  generally  none 
of  the  new  plants  established  has  used  output  incentives  and  in  one  instance 
the  parties  opted  for  a plant-wide  scheme  of  the  cost  reduction  type — i.e., 
the  Linwood  Plan  of  Pressed  Steel.’  There  has  also  been  a growing  interest 
in  salary  and  status  arrangements  which  in  many  respects  are  systems  of 
wage  payment. 

15.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the  examination  of  wages  systems  going 
on  in  Britain  at  the  moment.  One  obvious  factor  is  that  an  increasing  number 
of  managements  are  coming  to  realise  that  any  system  of  wage  payment  loses 
some  of  its  stimulus  after  a period  of  time.  Thus  many  systems  based  on 
payment  by  result  have  lost  their  original  “ pull  ” and  management  is  search- 
ing for  new  methods  that  will  “ freshen  up  ” the  works  atmosphere.  Then 
again  some  of  .the  ferment  stems  from  changes  in  technology  and  job  duties 
(less  control  over  output)  as  well  as  in  the  composition  of  the  labour  force 
(more  off-production  workers).  A more  important  development  has  been 
the  erosion  of  so  called  “ discretionary  rewards  ” — e.g.  extra  payments  given 
at  the  discretion  of  first  line  supervision  to  workers  of  above  average  “ merit  ”. 
(The  growth  of  standardised  fringe  benefits  and  a stronger  emphasis  on 
seniority  as  a basis  for  wage  adjustment  are  two  of  the  strongest  factors 
which  have  combined  to  limit  the  scope  for  such  discretionary  “merit” 
payments  in  many  plants.)  Increased  cost  consciousness  and  the  determina- 
tion to  obtain  more  from  available  resources  have  been  two  other  factors 
of  importance. 

16.  Then,  too,  the  objectives  of  companies  and  unions  have  been  changing, 
thereby  shaping  reward  systems  in  new  directions.  While  companies  have 
remained  interested  in  maximising  output  and  minimising  unit  labour  costs, 
increasingly  they  have  tended  to  emphasise  other  objectives  such  as  minimi- 
sation of  material  costs,  co-ordination  between  direct  and  indirect  work 
groups,  organisational  control  and  earnings  equity.  Similarly,  on  the  unions’ 

1 A special  study  was  made  of  recent  developments  in  Britain  and  unless  otherwise  stated  all 
the  examples  quoted  below  are  drawn  from  this  country.  Unfortunately,  the  terms  on  which 
information  was  gained  do  not  always  make  it  possible  to  cite  the  names  of  the  individual 
companies  concerned. 

2 See  Wilfred  Brown,  Piecework  Abandoned  (London : Heinemann,  1962)  for  an  account  of 
such  a development  in  the  Glacier  Metal  Company. 

3 The  plant  in  question  is  now  part  of  the  Rootes  Group,  which  has  also  pioneered  a movement 
away  from  traditional  piece  work  systems. 
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side  new  emphases  have  emerged : work  and  iacome  guarantees,  job  rights, 
and  equalisation  of  pay  and  status  benefits. 

17.  All  of  these  forces  have  induced  unions  and  companies  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  existing  methods  of  wage  payment  and  to  enter  discussions 
over  worker  productivity  in  a somewhat  open  frame  of  mind. 

18.  At  this  point  in  the  discussion  it  should  be  noted  that  the  term 
‘ effort  ’ is  being  used  in  its  broadest  context  and  is  not  limited  to  manual 
exertion.  It  must  also  be  made  clear  that  it  is  realised  that  the  problem 
of  eliciting  the  right  kind  of  effort  for  a particular  job  encompasses  much 
more  than  a mere  reliance  on  the  pull  of  money.  Nevertheless,  the  focus 
of  the  paper  is  on  the  role  of  wage  payment  systems  in  solving  this  problem. 
For  if  there  is  one  thing  on  which  economists,  psychologists  and  adminis- 
trators agree  it  is  that  the  specification  of  a task  and  the  payment  of 
rewards  contingent  upon  its  accomplishment  can  generate  substantial  motiva- 
tion. Thus  while  wage  payment  methods  represent  only  a part  of  the 
motivational  arsenal  available  to  management,  they  can  be  a very  potent 
(and  also  a very  destructive)  administrative  weapon.  Notwithstanding  the 
importance  of  other  rewards,  this  paper  confines  itself  to  a discussion  of 
wage  payment  methods. 

19.  All  wage  payment  systems  contain  two  elements  which  are  related 
to  achievement  or  reward.  In  some  systems  achievement  is  narrowly  defined, 
as  is  true  with  payment  by  results  systems  which  simply  aim  to  induce  greater 
output.  In  other  systems,  such  as  those  involving  a cost  reduction  bonus  or 
profit  sharing  element,  the  achievement  aimed  at  is  more  complex.  Rewards 
for  a given  achievement  can  also  vary.  They  may  simply  take  the  form  of 
cash  payments,  as  in  the  case  of  payment  by  results  schemes,  or  it  may  be 
that  there  are  certain  status  benefits  associated  with  achievement — e.g.  staff 
status  and  the  payment  of  regular  salary  rather  than  irregular  wages. 
Similarly  the  linkage  of  extra  reward  to  extra  achievement  can  be  close — 
as  with  incentive  schemes — or  loose,  as  with  certain  forms  of  measured 
day  work  where  better  performance  is  coupled  with  promotion  or  job 
retention  over  a period  of  months  or  years.  There  are  also  many  different  ways 
in  which  the  achievement  and  reward  elements  in  a method  of  payment  can 
be  combined,  so  that  the  number  of  potential  wage  payment  systems  is  large 
also.  This  paper  is  confined  to  an  examination  of  five  broad  types  which  are 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  British  industry.  They  are : (i)  output  incentives 
(i.e.  piecework  and  other  traditional  plans)  ;*  (ii)  cost  reduction  schemes  (such 
as  the  Linwood  Plan) ; (iii)  profit  sharing ; (iv)  measured  day  work  ; and 
(v)  longer-run  guarantees.  Each  of  these  is  in  need  of  a brief  deWtion  before 
describing  the  forms  they  take  in  more  detail. 

(i)  Output  incentives  are  usually  applied  to  individuals  or  small  groups 
and  focus  attention  on  increasing  the  quantity  of  output,  subject  to  such 
considerations  as  quality,  wastage,  and  machine  utilisation.  The  reward, 
which  is  usually  in  the  form  of  cash,  is  paid  shortly  after  accomplishment, 
usually  on  a daily  or  weekly  basis. 

(ii)  Cost  reduction  plans  are  usually  applied  to  plant  wide  groups  and 
emphasise  the  economisation  of  various  cost  factors  of  production  such  as 

r This  approach  has  also  been  termed  payment  by  results. 
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labour,  material,  and  overhead.  The  rewards  are  generally  paid  on  a monthly 
basis  and  in  many  instances  the  systems  are  an  integral  part  of  a larger 
system  of  union-management  co-operation. 

(iii)  Profit  sharing  describes  a method  of  payment  by  which  employees 
receive  “in  partial  remuneration  of  their  labour  and  in  addition  to  their 
wages,  a share  fixed  beforehand,  of  the  profits  realised  by  the  undertaking.”' 

(iv)  Under  measured  day  work,  payment  is  usually  made  by  the  horn:  or 
day  but  the  performance  of  workers  is  measured  and  evaluated  against 
production  standards.  Historically,  the  term  measured  day  work  had  a 
slightly  different  meaning — as  used  by  some  British  companies  it  meant  that 
the  worker’s  base  compensation  was  periodically  adjusted  according  to  his 
performance.  Today,  measured  day  work  describes  a system  where  manage- 
ment uses  all  of  the  industrial  engineering  techniques  present  in  output 
incentives  while  at  the  same  time  making  the  production  standards  available 
to  foreman  and  in  varying  degrees  disclosing  and  enforcing  these  standards 
as  conditions  of  employment.  Compensation  is  determined  by  the  base  rates 
which  are  set  by  reference  to  various  criteria  such  as : job  evaluation,  condi- 
tions in  the  local  labour  market,  and  wage  negotiations. 

(v)  Longer-run  guarantees  describe  an  approach  where  the  time  period 
of  wage  payment  has  been  moved  beyond  the  day  or  the  week  and  extended 
to  the  month  or  year.  Some  of  the  plans  do  not  emphasise  job  security  as 
much  as  they  do  increased  status  and  the  other  perquisites  of  salaried 
employment. 

20.  The  five  systems  which  have  been  chosen  for  analysis  range  between 
primary  reliance  on  direct  financial  inducements  (output  incentives)  and 
the  use  of  non-financial  techniques  for  motivating  employees  (measured  day- 
work and  longer-run  guarantees) — cost  reduction  and  profit  sharing  fall 
somewhere  in  between. 

21.  The  characteristics  of  these  five  approaches  can  best  be  summarised 
in  terms  of  the  two  sides  of  a wage  payment  system  ; namely,  measuring 
achievement  and  allocating  rewards.  (See  the  chart  on  the  next  page.) 


1 This  definition  has  been  used  by  William  Wallace  in  i*rejcripn‘on  for  Partnership  (London: 
Pitman,  1959),  p.  10. 
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from  time  clocks,  etc. 


B.  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  ALTERNATIVE 
WAGE  PAYMENT  SYSTEMS 

22.  The  objectives  of  this  section  of  the  paper  are  to  describe  the  way  in 
which  each  of  our  five  wage  payment  systems  works  in  practice.  After  a 
review  of  the  major  characteristics  of  each  method  of  payment  an  attempt  is 
made  to  list  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

(i)  Output  Incentives 

23.  The  term  “ output  incentives  ” is  used  here  to  cover  a wide  range  of 
systems.  Some  plans  pay  workers  by  a piece  rate,  and  take-home  pay  is 
calculated  on  a “rise  or  fall”  basis  without  any  minimum  guarantees. 
Other  systems,  which  have  been  installed  rather  more  frequently  as  of  late, 
establish  standard  times  for  various  operations  and  then  pay  workers  for 
the  “ hours  ” represented  by  the  tabulated  output.  Most  of  these  latter  plans 
reward  the  worker  on  a full  participating  basis,  that  is,  if  he  doubles  his 
output,  he  doubles  his  pay.  However,  in  some  plans  the  worker  does  not 
participate  on  a one-foc-one  basis,  although  the  offsetting  advantage  is  that 
he  usually  receives  incentive  pay  at  some  point  prior  to  achieving  the 
standard  set  for  him.  Then,  too,  the  more  recently  installed  systems  are 
based  on  time  study  or  predetermineld  data,  in  contrast  to  tie  use  of 
historical  bench  marks  in  most  piecework  systems. 

24.  Despite  these  many  variations,  output  systems  wiU  be  treated  as  one 
type  since  in  common  they  are  applied  to  individuals  or  small  groups,  focus 
attention  on  output,  and  pay  rewards  shortly  after  the  tabulation  of  results. 

25.  On  present  figures  output  incentives  cover  about  43  per  cent  of  the 
wage  earners  employed  in  manufacturing  in  Great  Britain,  or  about  33  per 
cent  of  all  workers  employed  in  the  economy.'  Britain  stands  about  midway 
between  the  heavy  and  the  light  users  of  incentives  (Scandinavian  countries, 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  with  50  to  70  per  cent  of  manufacturing  workers 
on  incentives,  and  the  United  States  with  approximately  30  per  cent  of 
manufacturing  workers  on  incentives). 

26.  In  many  industries  the  introduction  of  piece  work  accompanied  the 
transition  to  mass  production  and  the  incoiporation  of  the  techniques  of 
engineering  economy  and  planning,  better  known  as  scientific  management 
It  was  also  stimulated  by  periods  of  national  mobilisation,  especially  during 
World  War  II,  and  during  other  periods  of  extended  labour  shortage. 
Because  of  the  tight  labour  market  conditions  during  these  periods  workers 
could  respond  to  incentives  in  an  enthusiastic  manna:  without  fear  of 
jeopardising  their  employment  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  employers 
incentives  were  a way  of  paying  for  this  increased  effort,  thereby  ensuring 
that  necessary  manpower  was  attracted  and  retained. 

27.  Incentives  were  thought  to  perform  these  functions  during  much  of 
the  post  war  period,  enabling  employers  to  compete  for  labour  in  the  tight 
labour  market  which  continued  after  1945.  (In  this  way  they  have  contri- 
buted to  the  phenomenon  of  wage  drift.)  In  recent  years,  however,  as  has 

1 Many  of  the  statements  in  this  section  of  the  paper  about  the  pattern  of  incentive  average 
are  based  on;  “ Payment  by  Results”,  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette^  Vol.  69,  No.  9 (September, 
1961),  pp.  369-73. 
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been  mentioned,  attitudes  towards  the  value  of  incentive  schemes  among 
British  management  have  become  more  complex  and  varied.  Some  have 
continued  to  look  toward  the  introduction  of  bonus  schemes  based  on  output 
in  order  to  raise  the  level  of  worker  effort.  (For  example  between  1950  and 
1960  ICI  followed  a programme  of  installing  piece  work  wherever  feasible.) 
Some  have  sou^t  to  raise  effort  by  introducing  work  measurement  techniques 
without  combining  them  with  output  based  incentives.  (For  example  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.)  Most  notable  of  all,  perhaps,  a growmg  number 
of  firms  with  experience  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  incentive 
schemes  have  set  about  gaining  union  agreement  for  their  removal  and 
replacement.  (An  outstanding  recent  example  is  the  National  Coal  Board, 
which  has  switched  from  their  traditional  reliance  on  piece  work  to  nationally 
negotiated  time  rates.) 

28  The  factors  which  have  tended  to  induce  management  to  turn  to 
incentive  schemes  can  be  usefuUy  analysed  in  terms  of  their  economic,  techno- 
logical and  organisational  characteristics.  On  economic  grounds  output 
incentives  have  tended  to  be  employed  more  frequently  where  labour  costs 
represented  a significant  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  a competitive  cost 
structure.  Thus  in  industries  such  as  textiles,  clothing  and  footwear  incen- 
tives have  been  used  to  help  standardise  unit  labour  costs  as  well  as  to 
make  it  easier  for  firms  to  calculate  their  costs.  Of  course  there  are  other 
industries  where  labour  costs  are  a significant  item,  but  where  they  are  not 
regarded  as  a competitive  weapon,  and  here  incentives  are  less  likely  to 
be  employed  on  these  grounds— e.g.  in  the  lumber  and  wood  processing 
industry.  Conversely,  there  are  a few  industries  where  labour  costs  are  not 
large— such  as  shipbuilding— yet  where  they  represent  an  important  and 
controllable  item  which  is  thought  to  be  important  in  the  maintenance  of 
competitiveness ; here  incentives  are  widely  used. 

29.  On  technological  grounds  incentives  tend  to  be  more  frequently 
employed  where  the  plant  is  characterised  by  a low  state  of  technology. 
Contrastingly,  where  automation  makes  it  difficult  for  the  worker  to  exert 
control  over  production,  incentives  are  rarely  employed,  e.g.  oil  refining. 
They  are  also  used  in  bottleneck  situations  where  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise 
the  maximum  utilisation  of  expensive  equipment.  The  extent  of  worker 
accomplishment  may  only  involve  increasing  output  from  98  to  100  per  cent, 
but  this  improvement  can  have  great  marginal  value  for  the  firm. 

30.  The  most  serious  challenge  to  the  continued  use  of  output  incentives 
is  that  posed  by  new  technology.  As  many  writers  have  asked : what  is  the 
role  of  output  incentives  when  the  worker  is  only  a monitor  and  is  not  in  a 
position  to  increase  output?  While  the  point  is  a good  one  and  has  per- 
suaded many  companies  away  from  output  incentives,  there  is  still  room 
for  some  type  of  traditional  incentive  system  in  many  mechanised  plants. 
Several  companies  in  the  US  have  adopted  the  approach  of  paying  pre- 
mium earnings  for  keeping  expensive  equipment  at  capacity  and  in  some 
situations  this  emphasis  on  equipment  utilisation  may  be  an  effective  basis 
for  a reward  system. 

31.  On  organisational  grounds  output  incentives  tend  to  be  used  more 
frequently  as  plant  size  increases.  This  relationship  tends  to  be  true  for 
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most  countries,  although  for  the  US  at  the  upper  end  of  the  size  range 
(i.e.  plants  with  more  than  1,000  employees)  incentives  are  used  less  fre- 
quently. The  reason  for  less  use  of  incentive  schemes  among  small  plants 
is  probably  that  these  establishments  lack  the  industrial  engineering  staff 
to  introduce  and  operate  incentives,  and  feel  that  they  are  small  enough 
to  be  able  to  motivate  their  employees  adequately  without  the  need  for 
a pay  incentive  through  personal  contact.  But,  as  plant  size  increases,  it 
is  felt  that  it  is  technically  feasible  and  admmistratively  necessary  to  rely 
on  the  “ pull  ” of  an  incentive  scheme. 

32.  It  is  arguable,  however,  that  beyond  a certain  size  there  is  less  need 
for  output  incentives  since  now  management  should  possess  control  tech- 
niques that  elicit  effort  without  reliance  on  money  incentives.  Also,  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  larger  plants  technology  has  advanced  to  the ’stage 
where  incentives  are  not  as  feasible  or  necessary  to  sustain  physical  effort. 

33.  Output  incentives  are  also  used  where  it  is  difBcult  to  elicit  effort 
through  skilful  supervision.  In  operations  where  the  difference  between 
satisfactory  and  poor  performance  is  difficult  to  specify  in  terms  of  input 
procedures,  incentives  are  required  to  guarantee  acceptable  results.  For 
instance  in  steel,  where  output  incentives  focus  attention  on  results  and 
eliminate  or  minimise  the  supervisory  task  of  watching  all  of  the  activities 
of  workers. 

34.  Output  incentives  are  also  used  where  the  worker  cannot  be  directly 
supervised.  For  instance,  incentives  have  been  employed  for  such  opera- 
tions as  selling  and  harvesting.  In  these  situations  where  the  employee  is 
on  his  own,  he  cannot  be  motivated  with  traditional  supervisory  techniques. 
An  interesting  example  of  this  need  for  control  either  through  direct  super- 
vision or  monetary  inducements  can  be  cited  from  the  history  of  the  coal 
industry.  As  Hobsbawn  has  written:  “We  have  examples  of  deep  pits 
being  sunk  on  time-wages  for  the  first  few  hundred  feet,  while  supervision 
was  possible,  but  on  piece-rates  thereafter.”* 

35.  Output  incentives  may  also  be  felt  to  be  needed  where  other  moti- 
vational devices  are  not  available  (promotion,  merit  awards  and  pensions). 
For  instance  they  tend  to  be  used  more  frequently  where  the  turnover  rate 
is  higher  and  where  women  are  employed. 

36.  Advantages. — Output  incentives  can  generate  substantial  motivation. 
Thus  some  local  authorities  contacted,  who  paid  refuse  collectors,  transport 
drivers  and  other  outside  workers  on  bonus  schemes,  reported  increases  of 
50  per  cent  in  the  output  of  these  workers  in  some  cases.  Because  of  this 
“ pull  ” it  was  said  that  an  establishment  could  utilise  fewer  foremen  and 
discipline  was  less  necessary. 

37.  There  was  also  some  evidence  that  incentives  had  induced  workers 
to  accept  change  more  readily  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case — at  least 
if  the  base  rates  for  the  revised  positions  could  be  amicably  settled.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  part  of  this  success  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
earnings  for  the  higher  output  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  old  rates. 

* See  E.  J.  Hobsbawn,  “ Custom,  Wages,  and  Work  Load  in  19th  Century  Industry”,  in 
Essays  in  Labour  History,  ed.  Asa  Briggs  and  John  Saville  (London : Macmillan  and  Company. 
Ltd.,  1960),  p.  125. 
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The  arrangement  was  thus  an  expensive  one  for  management,  although 
substantial  gains  were  produced  for  both  sides  as  a result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a new  technology.* 

38.  Similarly,  one  company  contacted  reported  that  the  introduction  of 
an  incentive  scheme  in  its  power  plants  enabled  it  to  reduce  manpower  and 
to  increase  work  loads — again  because  the  changes  made  it  possible  for  the 
operators  to  increase  their  earnings.  Thus,  one  important  advantage  of  an 
incentive  system  is  its  flexibility  in  allocating  extra  rewards  for  increased 
productivity. 

39.  A related  advantage  is  that  the  flexibility  inherent  in  incentives 
enables  majmgjement  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  local  labour  market. 
The  industrial  engineer  may  be  horrified  at  the  practice  of  loosening  rates, 
but  it  does  have  the  advantage  of  giving  money  only  to  those  groups  which 
axe  particularly  difficult  to  attract  and  retain.” 

40.  A final  advantage  of  incentives,  particularly  piecework  systems,  is 
the  simplicity  and  administrative  convenience  of  having  one  price  for 
employees  doing  broadly  the  same  kind  of  work.  The  piecework  system 
overrides  ffie  distinotion  between  the  wage  structure  (pay  for  responsibilify, 
education  and  skill)  and  the  wage  payment  method  (rewards  according  to  the 
amount  of  output).  In  other  words,  the  price  for  the  job  embodies  both  of 
these  evaluations  and  enables  management  to  pay  workers  according  to 
“ objective  results  ”.  This  point  of  view  is  well  expressed  in  a treatise 
written  over  a century  ago : “ Large  amounts  of  manufacturing,  agriculture, 
and  other  labor  are  performed  by  the  piece,  and  wherever  it  can  be  adopted, 
this  is  the  preferable  mode  of  hiring  work  people.  Their  strength,  skill 
and  assiduity  are  widely  different.  And  when  they  axe  hired  by  time,  it  is 
often  impracticable  and  is  always  a difficult,  troublesome,  and  insidious 
task  to  arrange  them  in  classes  and  adjust  the  wages  of  each  according  to 
their  real  deserts.”” 

41.  Disadvantages — ^For  all  of  their  advantages  and  functions,  output 
incentives  contain  many  problems.  Within  the  past  10  years  considerable 
documentation  has  been  presented  about  the  shortcomings  of  incentives. 
Wilfred  Brown  has  talked  about  the  experience  of  Glacier  Metals  and  has 

^ Whether  incentives  bring  out  the  best  in  management  or  only  serve  as  a crutch  is,  of  course, 
a hotly  debated  item.  The  report  on  the  docks  by  the  Devlin  Committee  (Cmnd.  2734 
HMSO,  London,  1965)  may  be  said  to  show  that  in  that  industry  piece  work  enabled 
management  to  remain  lax,  since  the  penalty  for  poor  planning  fell  on  the  workers  and  not 
on  management.  On  the  other  hand  one  large  company  contacted  reported  that  incentives 
enabled  them  to  plan  better,  and  adopt  a more  constructive  approach  to  motivating  craftsmen. 
Similarly,  management  representatives  in  one  of  the  large  food  chains  reported  that  incentives 
forced  their  foremen  to  plan  and  measure  work  more  effectively. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  weak  management  may  be  able  to  get  out  the  work  if  they  use 
incentives,  but  only  for  a time,  and  over  the  long  run  the  “ pull  ” of  the  system  will  tend  to 
deteriorate.  For  with  piecework  considerable  dissection  and  low  morale  will  occur  if 
management  does  not  do  its  job.  Consequently  management  may  feel  just  as  stimulated  to 
manage  effectively  as  under  day  work  (where  management  feels  great  pressure  to  plan  and 
organise  the  work  since  there  will  be  no  results  if  management  does  not  do  its  job). 

2 Some  local  authorities  contacted  reported  that  it  has  been  much  easier  to  attract  and 
retain  required  labour  after  the  institution  of  piecework  systems.  For  example,  some  gas 
boards  have  found  it  easier  to  retain  people  since  installing  incentives  several  years  ago, 

3J.  R.  McCulloch,  A Treatise  on  the  Circumstances  which  Determine  the  Rate  of  Wages 
and  the  Conditions  of  the  Labouring  Classes  Including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Combina- 
tions (2nd  edition;  London:  G.  Routledge  and  Company,  1854),  p.  70. 
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generalised  to  the  larger  industrial  scene  in  Great  Britain.'  In  the  United 
States  the  monumental  study  sponsored  by  the  Brookings  Institution®  used 
the  term  “ demoralisation  ” to  describe  the  state  of  high  earnings,  low 
effort,  inequitable  relationships  between  effort  and  earnings,  and  frequent 
use  of  allowance  payments. 

42.  In  Britain  the  most  common  form  of  grievance  arising  out  of  the 
operation  of  many  incentive  schemes  concerns  the  complaints  of  those  workers 
within  a plant  who  remain  on  time  work.  For  in  many  cases  the  take  home 
pay  of  incentive  workers  is  far  in  excess  of  time  workers,  who  may 
work  alongside  them  servicing  the  production  line.  To  help  meet  these 
complaints  management  in  industries  tike  engineering,  or  newsprint,  have 
introduced  various  extra  payments  for  time  workers  whose  output  is  not 
easily  measured ; but  these  do  not  often  result  in  earnings  as  high  as  those 
of  the  piece  workers  and  grievances  remain. 

43.  The  upward  drift  of  incentive  earnings  in  situations  of  this  sort  can 
be  attributed  to  several  factors.  It  may  be  partly  due  to  the  possession  of 
above  average  bargaining  power  among  certain  crucial  piece  work  groups. 
Throu^  pressure  such  groups  may  be  able  to  convince  management  of  the 
need  to  loosen  certain  rates,  and  management  may  even  participate  willingly 
— especially  if  labour  is  difficult  to  attract  and  retain  and  basic  rates  are 
subject  to  some  type  of  national  control.  But  equally  involved  is  what 
G.  Wood  has  termed  the  “ learning  effect  ”,®  whereby  incentive  workers 
steadily  accumulate  skill  and  short-cuts — these  efficiencies  can  be  used  to 
generate  higher  earnings  or  additional  leisure. 

44.  High  earnings  would  not  be  disturbing  if  they  were  generated  through 

extra  effort  and  extra  results.  However,  in  many  situations  the  earnings 
represent  a “ windfall  ” or  a “ special  deal  ” that  certain  employees  enjoy. 

A prime  example  of  the  low  effort  that  often  accompanies  the  use  of 

incentives  comes  from  a report  of  the  National  Incomes  Commission; 

“ It  was  stated  by  a Scottish  building  contractor,  called  as  a witness 
on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  plumbing  employers  and  speaking  from  his 
own  experience,  that  the  norms  are  fixed  at  far  too  low  a level. 
He  instanced  the  case  of  bricklayers  whose  average  daily  output  of 
bricklaying  before  the  war  was  800  to  1,000  bricks.  Today,  he  said, 
the  norm  was  400  bricks  only  and  an  arrangement  with  the  bricklayer 

for  the  payment  of  bonus  on  the  balance  of  his  capacity  was 

necessary.”* * 

45.  The  fact  that  certain  employees  can  generate  handsome  returns 
means  that  they  may  take  home  more  pay  than  their  supervisors.  For 
example,  in  a large  ware-housing  firm  contacted  by  the  writer  in  the 
London  area  many  pieceworkers  are  said  to  earn  considerably  more  than 
lower  members  of  management.  In  this  case  figures  indicate  that  the 

1 See  Wilfred  Brown,  Piecework  Abandoned,  op.  cit. 

2 S.  H.  Slichter,  J.  J.  Healy  and  E.  R.  Livemash,  The  Impact  of  Collective  Bargaining  on 

(Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings  Institution,  1960). 

3 See  G.  Wood,  “ Payment  by  Results  Systems:  National  Report  for  the  United  Kingdom”, 
International  Management  Seminar  on  Forms  of  Wage  and  Salary  Payment  for  High  Product- 
ivity (Paris:  OECD,  September,  1967). 

* “Report  on  the  Scottish  Plumbers’  and  the  Scottish  Buildeis’  Agreements  of  1962”,  NIC 
(April,  1963),  Cmnd.  1994,  p.  42. 
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median  yearly  earnings  of  the  manual  workers  are  £1,200  with  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  the  men  earning  between  £1,500  and  £2,000.  In 
the  same  firm,  lower  level  management  receive  base  compensation  of  £1,100 
and  are  only  able  to  reach  the  range  of  £1,500  to  £1,600  by  working 
considerable  overtime. 

46.  The  disparities  in  compensation  apply  to  horizontal  relationships  as 
well.  Quite  often  people  doing  comparable  work  take  home  drastically 
different  amounts  of  money.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a large  auto  firm 
in  the  Midlands,  storemen,  internal  drivers,  and  external  drivers  all  work 
at  the  same  rate  of  base  pay.  Similarly,  toolmakers,  electricians,  millwrights, 
and  skilled  inspectors  work  at  the  same  base  rate.  Yet  within  these  two 
bands  take-home  pay  varies  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  Similarly,  in  railroad 
repair  shops  some  craft  workers  generate  earnings  at  the  target  level  of 
27-5  per  cent  over  the  standard,  while  others  reach  levels  of  100  to  200 
per  cent.' 

47.  Another  characteristic  of  demoralised  incentives  is  the  frequent  use 
of  allowance  payments.  In  the  car  industry  the  subject  of  allowances  has 
become  a crucial  item  in  the  day-to-day  life  of  stewards  and  industrial 
engineers.  Few  formal  guidelines  exist  and  the  allocation  of  money  for 
special  situations  is  in  the  hands  of  management — ^which  means  that  solu- 
tions tend  to  be  “bargained  out”  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

48.  Even  where  special  payments  are  handled  more  professionally,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  coal  industry,  elaborate  contractual  language  is 
required  and  the  parties  find  it  necessary  to  spend  considerable  amounts 
of  energy  rationalising  the  conditions  under  which  special  earnings  can 
be  granted. 

49.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  operation  of  a piecework  system 
gives  rise  to  many  disputes  and  evidence  of  labour  displeasure,  even  where 
it  also  results  in  high  earnings  for  certain  groups.  In  the  Devlin  report 
dealing  with  the  docks,  for  example,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  1963  there 
were  660  meetings  of  the  union  arbitration  committees  in  London,  mostly 
relating  to  differences  over  piecework  rates.  Moreover,  similar  evidence 
concerning  the  disruptive  effects  of  piecework  disputes  in  another  important 
sector  of  the  industry  is  contained  in  Professor  Turner’s  recent  study 
Labour  Relations  in  the  Motor  Industry.'^  Professor  Turner  and  his  col- 
leagues regard  unstable  earnings  patterns,  partly  produced  by  piecework, 
as  a major  cause  of  strikes  in  the  major  car  firms.  In  this  view  they  are 
supported  by  several  of  the  reports  published  by  Sir  Jack  Scamp,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Motor  Industry  Joint  Labour  Council.  Moreover,  Sir 
Jack  has  had  this  to  say  about  the  need  for  a change  in  wage  payment 
methods  of  many  firms : 

“ There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  complex  structure,  with,  in  most 
cases,  the  additional  complications  which  derive  from  piecework  sys- 
tems, leaves  much  to  be  desired  and  there  is  need  for  most  of  the 
companies  to  take  a serious  look  at  their  methods  of  payment.  In 
particular,  any  review  of  the  wage  structure  demands  a careful  and 

* See  the  National  Board  for  Prices  and  Incomes’  Report  No.  8,  pp.  30-32. 

2H.  A.  Turner,  G.  Clack  and  G.  Roberts,  Allen  and  Unwin,- 1967. 
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comprehensive  approach  rather  than  the  continued  application  of  the 
present  piecemeal  and  often  inflationary  solutions.”' 

50.  The  big  danger  inherent  in  any  incentive  system  is  that  an  orientation 
slowly  develops  of  controlling  earnings  and  abuses  rather  than  inducing 
people  to  work  more  effectively.  People  learn  how  to  achieve  earnings 
without  working,  that  is,  by  qualifying  for  special  payment  provisions, 
avoiding  promotions  to  jobs  which  are  not  lucrative,  and  engaging  in  slow- 
downs during  the  “ testing  ” of  new  incentive  rates.  Once  this  happens, 
the  parties  then  have  to  turn  their  attention  to  policing  the  system  and 
to  controlling  the  unwanted  by-products  of  the  system. 

51.  But  quite  apart  from  their  effect  on  earnings  and  disputes  many 
companies  feel  that  the  overall  plant  atmosphere  can  be  adversely  affected 
by  output  incentives.  This  view  was  well  expressed  by  one  management 
representative  giving  evidence  to  the  National  Incomes  Commission  on  the 
position  in  the  building  industiy : 

“ I would  like  the  whole  thing  of  bonusing  to  be  wiped  out  and  a 
realistic  value  put  on  the  man’s  trade  and  everybody  to  be  employed 
on  the  same  conditicms.  We  would  then  lose  this  unrest,  and  the  real 
unrest  in  trying  to  squeeze  another  penny  on  to  some  bonus,  payment 
by  results  being  the  ruination  of  the  relationship  between  the  employer 
and  the  operative  in  the  building  industry.”' 

52.  A type  of  life  cycle  often  operates  on  the  effectiveness  of  incentives. 
When  they  are  first  installed  they  usually  work  well ; then  the  inexoraible 
loosening  process  begins ; management  makes  concessions  rather  than  lose 
output  and  the  employees  start  to  manipulate  the  situation — at  this  point 
management  must  either  revise  or  abandon  the  system.  Usually  the  answer 
is  an  overhaul — a new  product  or  technology  may  produce  the  occasion,  or 
management  may  just  bargain  their  way  out  of  a bad  situation,  often  witii 
the  help  of  consultants. 

53.  Many  output  incentives  are  not  abandoned  but  revised  and  retained 
precisely  because  the  presence  of  incentives  has  created  such  a poor  labour 
relations  atmosphere  that  the  work  can  only  be  gotten  out  through  the  pull 
of  direct  rewards.  The  irony  is  that  where  incentives  have  been  used  they 
are  still  needed,  and  where  they  have  not  been  used  they  are  not  needed. 
In  effect  m'anagement  tends  to  reap  the  results  of  a type  of  self-fulfilhng 
prophesy.  The  traditional  managerial  view  of  human  nature,  namely,  that 

' Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Motor  Industry  Joint  Labour  Council,  HMSO,  November, 
1966,  paragraph  30. 

2 NIC,  op.  cit.^  p.  42.  On  the  other  hand,  some  people  have  argued  that  in  many  instances 
output  incentives  have  improved  the  labour  relations  atmosphere  of  the  plant.  The  fact 
that  each  man  is  “ in  business  for  himself  ” may  be  appealing  especially  if  the  employees 
place  a hi^  value  on  freedom  and  individual  recognition;  and  the  system  also  provides  an 
opportunity  for  each  worker  to  shape  the  employment  relationship  to  his  liking— the  process 
of  adjusting  rates  and  awarding  special  allowances  may  seem  contentious,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
an  effective  means  for  resolving  the  larger  conflict  between  management  and  labour.  In 
this  sense,  the  incentive  system  must  be  seen  as  a device  that  efficiently  facilitates  the 
modation  of  conflicting  interests  which  are  inherent  in  the  employment  relationship.  M.  Bolle 
de  Bal  and  other  sociologists  from  Belgium  and  France  have  emphasi2ed  this  dimension  m 
their  writings.  See  M.  Bolle  de  Bal,  “ Theory  and  Practice  of  Plant  Bonus  Systems  , 
International  Management  Seminar  on  Forms  of  Wage  and  Salary  Payment  for  High  Produce 
(Paris:  OECD,  September,  1967). 
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people  need  a direct  pull  or  push,  leads  them  to  install  output  incentives. 
Workers  respond  by  seeking  to  protect  themselves  from  unwanted  fluctua- 
tions in  take-home  pay  and  by  securing  ways  of  beating  the  system.  As 
a result  tension  develops  between  management,  the  workers  and  their  utiion 
representatives.  At  this  point  management  is  forced  to  continue  the  use  of 
output  incentives  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  a bad  situation  or  to  placate 
the  rank  and  file  determined  to  maintain  their  accustoined  earnings.  What 
started  out  as  a management  device  to  produce  additional  output  and  to 
control  labour  costs  evolves  into  a collective  bargaining  arrangement  for 
preserving  accustomed  earnings. 

54.  Yet  the  decision  as  to  whether  to  abandon  or  to  retain  output  incen- 
tives cannot  be  made  without  reference  to  historical  and  institutional  factors. 
Today  in  the  face  of  modem  management  and  sophisticated  control  systems, 
the  question'  can  be  asked  whether  output  systems  represent  an  anaohronism, 
but  the  answer  has  to  be  qualified.  Where  a company  is  starting  up  a new 
plant  the  decision  can  be  made  in  the  light  of  current  conditions,  and  it 
may  be  desirable  to  avoid  output  incentives.  However,  where  the  plant 
has  operated  for  a long  time  on  output  incentives,  the  decision  to  modernise 
has  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  output  incentives  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  plant  culture  and  that  supervisory  styles  and  employee 
work  habits  are  not  easily  changed. 

55.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  incentive  system  may  be  demoralised,  it  may 
stai  serve  many  functions  : foremen  can  achieve  acceptable  results  without 
a lot  of  exhortation  ; management  can  allow  the  earnings  of  different  groups 
to  drift  as  labour  market  conditions  change  ; and  the  workers  and  stewards 
can  achieve  their  special  desires  within  a complex  network  of  incentive 
provisions.' 

(ii)  Cost  Reduction  Plans 

56.  This  approach  has  received  considerable  attention  botli  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  United  States  it  received  its  main  impetus 
from  the  work  of  Joseph  Scanlon.  More  recently,  the  Kaiser  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  the  United  Steelworkers  have  established  the  Long  Range  Sharing 
Plan.  In  Great  Britain  the  Scanlon  plan  has  been  used  in  several  situations, 
the  most  publicised  being  the  installation  at  Pressed  Steel  in  Linwood.  In 
addition,  there  have  been  at  least  a score  of  installations  of  the  American 
Rucker  Plan,  referred  to  as  Share  of  Production  Plan. 

1 If  the  choice  were  between  output  incentives  and  “ uncontrolled  ” daywork,  then  most 
companies  would  choose  the  first,  and  correctly  so.  However,  the  alternative  is  some  form  of 
controlled  or  total  group  system.  In  other  words,  the  choice  is  between  systems  each  posses- 
sing a degree  of  “ pull  ” or  “ push”.  Consequently,  one  has  to  be  cautious  about  statements 
made  on  behalf  of  output  incentives  which  cite  such  evidence  as:  “ We  opened  a_ plant  and 
operated  it  for  two  years  on  daywork:  and  when  we  installed  piecework,  output  jumped  50 
per  cent.” 

Companies  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  the  increase  in  output  that  usually  accompanies 
the  introduction  of  piecework  is  not  due  to  the  extra  pull  of  a system  but  to  the  better  planning 
and  control  of  the  operation  by  management.  In  his  study  of  the  printing  industry  Wells 
reported : “ When  we  discussed  the  effect  of  the  bonus  scheme  on  productivity  the  production 
manager  declared  that  75  per  cent  of  the  increased  output  was  due  to  the  effect  of  the  scheme 
on  management."  F.  A.  Wells,  Productivity  in  a Printing  Firm  (London : Gerald  Duckworth 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1958),  p.  87. 

2 For  an  elaboration  of  this  point  see  Tom  Lupton,  On  the  Shop  Floor  (Oxford:  Pergamon, 
1963). 
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57.  The  interest  in  the  cost  reduction  approach  does  not  stem  from  any 
extensive  use  of  this  concept — indeed,  there  probably  are  no  more  than  30 
or  40  installations  in  Great  Britain ; rather,  the  attention  stems  from  its 
pioneering  quality,  with  its  emphasis  on  union-management  co-operation 
and  on  organisation-wide  effort  to  improve  operating  effectiveness. 

58.  Cost  reduction  plans  have  tended  to  be  used  as  a solution  to  crises' 
and  there  is  also  some  indication  that  they  have  been  used  more  frequently  in 
companies  where  shareholdings  are  relatively  narrowly  distributed.  A family- 
held  business  will  be  less  hesitant  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  wherein  em- 
ployees can  earn  bonus  money  during  a period  when  the  firm  may  be 
showing  a net  loss. 

59.  The  various  cost  reduction  plans  used  in  Great  Britain  have  produced 
mixed  results.  Some  have  worked  well  and  continue  to  produce  dramatic 
results  ; others  work  well  for  a while  and  then  deteriorate  ; and  some  never 
get  under  way.  Because  of  the  relative  scarcity  of  firms  with  a long-term 
experience  of  such  plans  in  Britain  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  American 
data  in  an  attempt  to  assess  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  In  the 
Kaiser  Plan  thus  far,  more  than  half  of  the  savings  have  come  from  better 
utilization  of  raw  materials.  Most  of  the  other  savings  have  come  from 
the  introduction  of  labour  saving  equipment.  The  fact  that  the  Plan  has 
not  produced  substantial  extra  effort  is  not  surprising  since  neither  side 
viewed  the  plan  as  a speed-up  device.  The  union  estimates  that  if  all 
the  “ loose  ” crew  arrangements  were  tightened,  the  contribution  to  the 
bonus  pool  would  be  only  6 or  7 cents  per  hour.  Herein  lies  an  important 
point ; namely,  total  group  schemes  do  not  make  their  mark  by  inducing 
people  to  abandon  favourable  working  conditions  but  rather  in  encouraging 
them  to  utilise  materials  more  effectively,  to  co-ordinate  joint  efforts,  and  to 
accept  technological  change  more  readily. 

60.  Advantages. — The  cost  reduction  approach  contains  a number  of 
important  advantages.  It  focuses  attention  on  costs  rather  than  just  on 
output.  In  many  industries,  output  is  limited  by  technology ; hence  this 
approach  appropriately  directs  attention  to  the  areas  of  the  business  where 
achievement  is  possible.  The  Kaiser  Plan  also  focuses  attention  on  reducing 
non-labour  costs — this  emphasis  encourages  employees  to  improve  efficiency 
without  working  themselves  out  of  employment. 

61.  The  plans  also  emphasise  co-ordination  and  teamwork  not  only  on 
the  factory  floor,  but  between  aU  elements  of  the  organisation.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  Scanlon  Plan  includes  indirect  as  well  as  direct  employees,  and 
the  Kaiser  Plan  includes  office  employees.  The  Linwood  Plan  of  Pressed 
Steel  covers  everyone  up  to  and  including  the  top  manager.  In  this  respect 
the  plans  are  recognising  important  labour  force  trends. 

1 “ Bridge  Upholstery,  tired  of  the  constant  bartering  about  piecework  prices,  took  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  the  Scanlon  plan  after  it  had  experienced  a fire  and  was  gradually 
building  up  production  again  in  1961.”  [Anthony  Barry,  “New  Look  at  the  Productivity 
Bonus,”  Personnel  Magazine  (November,  1965)1 

The  crisis  may  not  involve  economic  extremes — ^it  may  be  caused  by  the  demoralization 
of  output  incentives  or  by  the  deterioration  of  the  labour-management  relationship.  The 
common  characteristic  is  that  both  sides  are  looking  for  a new  departure — they  have  come  to 
the  end  of  the  road  and  are  searching  for  a new  approach  to  problems  of  labour  efficiency 
and  union  relations. 
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62.  For  majiy  companies  the  main  advantage  of  a cost  production  plan 
is  in  the  improved  atmosphere  which  often  accompanies  the  move  to  the 
total  group  approach.  Even  in  the  case  of  Kaiser,  where  the  results  have 
been  dramatic,  the  greatest  gain  will  come  from  the  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  work  force  to  accept  new  methods  and  technology,  rather  than  from 
any  extra  effort  or  output. 

63.  While  the  cost  production  approach  often  produces  good  labour  rela- 
tions, the  reverse  is  just  as  true ; the  plan  will  not  work  without  a sound 
union-management  relationship.  The  approach  is  based  on  teamwork  and 
the  concept  that  the  union  and  the  enerpes  which  the  union  can  tap  should 
be  used  in  improving  the  operating  effectiveness  of  the  business  as  well  as  in 
voicing  complaints.  On  management’s  part,  the  approach  calls  for  great 
competence  and  a willingness  to  confront  workers  with  the  areas  of  poten- 
tial achievement.  Companies  often  find  that  this  type  of  plan  puts  manage- 
ment on  the  spot  and  workers  readily  criticise  foremen  for  weak  decisions. 
Some  supervisors  crumble  under  the  pressure  while  others  view  it  as  an 
opportunity  to  create  joint  accomplishment  and  they  strive  to  harness  the 
energy  of  the  work  group,  which  now  realises  it  has  a stake  in  how  well 
management  performs  its  job. 

64.  At  Linwood  the  cost  reduction  plan  has  not  gone  far  enough  in 
emphasising  the  common  stake  that  all  warkers,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
have  in  improving  operating  effectiveness.  In  designing  the  Plan  the  parties 
agreed  to  give  the  production  workers  a relatively  higher  reward  than  craft 
workers,  in  the  proportion  of  60/40.  While  this  arrangement  may  have 
been  necessary  in  terms  of  historical  factors — the  assumption  exists  in  many 
plants  that  it  is  only  the  assembly-line  workers  who  exert  themselves — the 
establishment  of  a privileged  element  may  create  only  divisiveness  and  even- 
tually be  self-defeating. 

65.  Another  point  relevant  to  the  Linwood  experience  is  that  a cost  re- 
duction plan  should  not  be  used  by  management  to  do  a job  that  manage- 
ment can  do  on  its  own.  It  should  be  used  to  get  the  “ extra  ” which  can 
be  realised  only  through  total  group  co-operation.  For  example,  the  Lin- 
wood Plan  was  installed  at  the  start-up  of  production,  when  many  problems 
existed.  To  be  specific,  the  plan  was  installed  when  labour  costs  were 
running  at  the  level  of  50  per  cent  of  total  costs,  whereas  the  objective  was 
to  bring  labour  costs  down  to  approximately  30  per  cent  of  total  costs. 
The  trouble  with  this  approach  is  that  as  the  ratio  is  revised  downwards 
employees  experience  the  feeling  that  they  are  doing  management’s  job  for  no 
permanent  gain.  In  general,  management  should  not  install  a cost  reduc- 
tion plan  in  a situation  of  loose  practices  ; it  may  find  itself  paying  bonuses 
for  the  elimination  of  practices  which  could  have  been  “bought  out”  by 
management,  or  could  have  been  removed  through  technological  change, 
methods  realignment,  or  other  actions  of  management. 

66.  Disadvantages. — The  cost  reduction  approach  contains  other  weak- 
nesses. It  ties  a company  to  a historical  norm  which  may  not  reflect  the 
competitive  conditions  of  the  future.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  pay  rewards 
on  a continuing  basis  for  improvements  that  should  be  viewed  as  “ one- 
shot  ”. 
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67.  Establishing  a reliable  and  equitable  norm  represents,  perhaps,  the 
most  challenging  aspect  of  the  cost  reduction  approach.  Problems  are 
involved  with  the  other  wage  payment  methods  but  they  are  not  as  severe. 
With  regard  to  output  incentives,  the  norm  applies  only  to  the  individual 
or  the  small  group,  and  hence  the  damage  is  not  too  great  should  a dis- 
tortion develop. 

68.  One  method  for  minimising  the  possibility  of  error  is  to  build  into 
the  norm  adjustments  for  anticipated  variations  in  underlying  conditions, 
e.g.  volume  changes,  product-mix  variations,  price  changes,  length  of  pro- 
duction runs,  and  overtime  conditions — all  of  these  can  be  explicitly 
incorporated  into  the  standard.  In  the  case  of  Pressed  Steel,  the  plan  was 
too  simple  and  did  not  adjust  for  volume  effects.  What  happened  at 
Linwood  was  that  after  3 months  of  good  bonus  payments  the  demand 
for  car  bodies  fell  off — the  Hillman  Imp  was  not  then  doing  well.  Since  the 
norm  was  based  on  the  level  of  unit  labour  cost  accompanying  normal 
volume,  it  was  impossible  for  the  workers  to  generate  any  bonuses  at  lower 
levels  of  volume.  As  a result,  no  further  bonuses  were  earned  during  the 
remainder  of  the  first  year  and  during  most  of  the  second  year  of  the  plan. 

69.  The  dilemma  in  designing  the  norm  is  to  keep  it  simple  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  it  reflect  the  operating  exigencies.  Consider  the  experience 
of  one  company  that  erred  too  far  in  the  direction  of  complexity.  “ Even 
though  the  committee  understood  the  workings  of  the  ratio,  and  an  outside 
accountant  was  used,  there  was  general  suspicion  of  the  bonus  calculations 
in  the  firm.  This  was  increased  by  making  allowances  for  product-mix, 
which  made  the  system  fairer  but  more  difficult  to  grasp.  This  so  sapped 
moral  and  lessened  effort  that  production  steadily  declined  and  Bridge 
had  to  abandon  the  scheme  in  mid-1962.”‘ 

70.  The  cost  reduction  approach  also  raises  the  challenging  task  of 
group  motivation — ^how  to  stimulate  the  individual  worker  in  a large  plant 
to  identify  with  the  plan.  When  workers  shift  to  a total  group  incentive  plan 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  their  effort  to  drop,  at  least  until  they  become 
sensitive  to  other  motivational  forces. 

71.  One  of  the  key  problems  to  be  overcome  in  making  a total  group 
plan  work  is  the  attitude  that  some  workers  are  penalising  others  throu^ 
their  lack  of  motivation.  Quite  naturally,  some  groups  possess  more  control 
over  results  than  others  ; thus,  it  is  natural  for  some  workers  to  feel  that 
they  are  contributing  more  than  they  are  receiving.  Some  of  this  dissension 
has  developed  at  Kaiser ; the  workers  in  the  finishing  areas  can  make  a 
great  difference  in  operating  results  while  those  in  the  primary  areas  are  less 
able  to  contribute.  There  has  also  been  a cleavage  between  workers  remain- 
ing on  incentive  and  those  who  have  shifted  over  to  the  new  plan.  As  a 
result  not  everyone  is  pulling  in  the  same  direction.  In  fact,  feelings  have 
become  so  intense  that  the  plan  has  been  recently  revised  to  place  the 
determination  of  bonuses  on  a departmental  basis.  While  the  revision  has 
the  advantage  of  coupling  extra  money  to  extra  effort  on  a more  localised 
basis,  it  is  also  a step  backwards  and  a partial  return  to  the  former  piecework 

1 Barry,  op.  cit. 
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system — ^which  everyone  agrees  was  a far  worse  system  under  which  to 
operate  than  the  “ not-so-successful  ” Long  Range  Sharing  Plan. 

72.  One  way  of  overcoming  the  parochialism  inherent  in  a total  group 
plan  is  to  establish  a network  of  committees  and  communication  arrange- 
ments. At  Pressed  Steel,  these  committees  were  not  established  at  the  outset 
but  have  been  instituted  more  recently  in  an  attempt  to  particularise  the 
meaning  of  the  plan  for  all  work  groups.  At  Kaiser  a special  group  has 
been  established  to  cultivate  these  group  forces ; under  the  direction  of  a 
plan  administrator  a newsletter  has  been  developed  which  features  individuals 
and  groups  that  have  demonstrated  extra  achievement.  A programme  of 
spotlighting  problems  and  departmental  targets  has  also  been  inaugurated. 


(iii)  Profit  Improvement  Plans 

73.  In  the  US  this  approach  has  received  a lot  of  attention  and  today 
at  least  one  in  every  ten  companies  uses  some  form  of  profit  sharing.^  The 
growth  has  been  spurred  by  the  favourable  income  tax  status  afforded 
monies  deferred  under  profit  sharing  and  by  the  generally  good  business 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  during  the  post-war  period. 

74.  Contrastingly,  profit  sharing  has  not  been  particularly  popular  in  recent 
years  in  Britain.  While  many  companies  continue  to  use  various  forms 
of  co-partnership,  the  concept  has  not  spread  and  the  number  of  companies 
employing  this  method  probably  does  not  exceed  5 per  cent.  For  this 
reason  it  will  again  be  necessary  to  draw  heavily  on  experience  outside 
Britain  to  assess  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  profit  sharing 
approach.  In  an  atmosphere  of  social  planning  and  possible  nationalisation, 
the  profit  motive  is  not  a popular  concept  and  it  has  been  difficult  for 
companies  to  interest  employees  and  unions  in  this  approach.  Their  reluct- 
ance, no  doubt,  stems  from  a distrust  of  profit  figures  and  also  from  a feeling 
that  profits  are  not  a trae  measure  of  economic  performance  and  hence  their 
use  as  a basis  for  determining  rewards  would  be  unjust. 


75.  Where  workers  feel  confident  about  the  economic  system,  then  they 
may  be  more  willing  to  accept  forms  of  profit  sharing  as  a system  of  enter- 
prise motivation.  In  support  of  this  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  several 
Communist  countries  are  moving  towards  profit  sharing  in  the  redesign  of 
wage  payment  methods  at  the  plant  level.  The  plant-wide  emphasis  is  seen 
as  a means  for  the  elimination  of  many  of  the  problems  inherent  in  output 
and  cost  reduction  incentives.  Moreover,  by  focusing  the  attention  of  all 
workers  on  profits,  it  is  hoped  the  result  will  be  improved  quality  and 
acceptability  of  finished  products.  To  make  this  system  effective,  prices 
are  being  established  and  factories  are  being  urged  to  sign  contracts  with 
distributors.  A factory  will  be  motivated  to  increase  profits  and  to  expand 
business,  consistent  with  the  consumers’  acceptance  of  the  product  and  the 
maintenance  of  acceptable  cost  levels. 


X majority  of  plans  in  the  US  are  of  the  deferred  type- 

In  I960,  deferred  plans  accounted  for  24,000  of  the  installations  and  cash  for  10  OOO  MMy 
people  do  not  view  a deferr^  profit  sharing  plan  as  a wage  payment  system  but  only  as  a 
convenient  system  for  financing  frmge  benefits. 
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76.  Profit  sharing  appears  to  be  used  more  frequently  in  small  to  medium- 
sized companies.  In  such  establishments  the  worker  is  in  a better  position 
to  observe  the  relationship  between  extra  effort  and  extra  profit.  As  the 
plant  size  becomes  larger,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  motivate  the  worker 
with  a total  group  system. 

77.  Quite  often,  profit  sharing  is  used  by  management  to  achieve  and 
perpetuate  a family  relationship  (which  is  consistent  with  the  earlier  point 
about  it  being  us^  in  smaller  companies).  For  many  companies,  profit 
sharing  represents  a way  of  life  or  almost  a religion  about  how  to  make  the 
worker  feel  a part  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  WiUiam  Wallace  in  his  survey  of  profit  sharing  companies  in  Britain 
found  that  employers  weighted  improved  motivation  and  greater  harmony 
as  more  important  results  than  greater  economy  and  better  quality,  almost 
by  a margin  of  two  to  one.‘ 

78.  This  philosophical  basis  for  profit  sharing  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
development  taking  place  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  France,  wherein 
the  workers  are  guaranteed  a share  of  retained  earnings  through  legislation. 
The  philosophy  behind  the  program  is  that  since  management  declares  a 
dividend  to  physical  equipment  in  the  fom  of  retained  earnings,  so  it  should 
also  declare  a dividend  to  the  workers  in  the  form  of  a share  of  the  profits. 
These  monies  are  typically  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  company  in  order  to 
enable  the  workers  to  participate  fully  in  the  interests  of  the  enterprise. 

79.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  profit  sharing  is  used  by  management  to 
emphasise  a “ team  spirit  ”,  unions  are  often  not  involved — either  the  plant 
is  unorganised  or,  if  a union  is  present,  the  plan  is  administered  unilaterally 
by  management.  Many  unions  are  happy  to  remain  aloof  from  profit  sharing, 
however,  since  they  object  to  the  way  in  which  profit  sharing  makes  the 
worker  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  individual  enterprise. 

80.  There  is  some  evidence,  at  least  outside  Britain,  that  more  unions 
are  showing  an  interest  in  the  profit  sharing  concept — in  part  because  they 
have  come  to  realise  that  many  workers  remain  attached  to  a company  for 
their  full  working  careers  and  might  as  well  share  in  its  fortunes.  There  is 
also  the  fact  that  profit  sharing  represents  a more  acceptable  way  of  achiev- 
ing additional  earnings  in  the  face  of  national  incomes  policies.  Indeed, 
unhke  most  other  wage  improvements,  profit  sharing  only  pays  a reward  if 
money  is  present  in  the  form  of  retained  earnings. 

81.  For  this  very  reason  the  United  Automobile  Workers  (of  the  US) 
dropped  its  long  standing  opposition  to  profit  sharing  in  1958  as  a way  of 
seeking  higher  wages  during  an  inflationary  period.  While  it  was  not 
successful  initially,  in  1962  it  signed  a profit  sharing  agreement  with  American 
Motors  and  it  continues  to  seek  such  an  arrangement  with  the  other  com- 
panies in  the  industry. 

82.  Advantages — Profit  sharing  possesses  some  distinct  advantages.  Aside 
from  the  improved  atmosphere,  alluded  to  earlier,  it  meets  the  “ test  of  the 
market  ”.  With  most  other  wage  payment  methods  it  is  possible  for  a firm 
to  be  paying  extra  rewards,  without  the  firm  surviving  in  its  industry.  Profit 
sharing  allocates  additional  rewards  only  when  they  can  be  afforded. 

t William  Wallace,  bp.  cit.,  p.  36, 
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83.  Profit  sharing  also  can  achieve  improved  teamwork  and  co-operation 
within  an  organisation.  Since  people  are  directly  affected  by  the  profits  of 
the  business,  they  are  educated  about  the  economic  facts  of  life.  This 
economic  education,  of  course,  only  takes  place  when  management  takes 
the  initiative  to  communicate  with  the  workers  about  a wide  range  of 
problems  affecting  the  business.  Some  large  American  companies  like 
Sears.  Roebuck  and  Motorola  have  been  quite  successful  m particulansing 
the  meaning  of  economic  events  for  each  individual  employee.  In  this  sense 
the  profit  sharing  system  becomes  a vehicle  for  talking  about  a wide  range 
of  subjects  within  the  organisation. 

84.  Disadvantages— Pto6t  sharing  contains  several  major  weaknesses. 
Since  profits  are  influenced  by  a wide  range  of  forces,  many  of  which  are 
beyond  control  of  people  in  the  organisation,  people  can  be  working  inore 
industriously  and  yet  receiving  few  if  any  additional  rewards.  This  possible 
inequitable  relationship  between  effort  input  and  money  output  can  weaken 
motivation  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  system.  A wage  payment  method 
does  not  have  to  provide  a dependable  and  reliable  relationship  between 
extra  effort  and  extra  rewards  ; indeed,  if  the  relationship  is  so  standardised, 
then  no  wage  payment  system  is  needed ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
connection  must  be  present  so  that  people  are  stimulated  to  apply  themselves. 

85.  Some  companies  attempt  to  meet  this  limitation  of  profit  sharing  by 
granting  the  accustomed  rewards,  even  though  the  financial  results  are  not 
up  to  target,  on  the  assumption  that  the  orgamsation  exerted  itself  as  much 
as  possible.  While  such  an  act  of  generosity  may  eliminate  some  of  the 
inequity,  it  does  not  eliminate  the  basic  weakness  in  profit  sharing.  And  it 
may  create  an  atmosphere  where  profit  sharing  is  nothing  more  than  an 
automatic  reward.  Eventually,  the  reward  takes  on  the  semblance  of  a 
fringe  benefit,  and  then  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  a part  of  the  motiva- 
tional system  of  management  but  has  become  part  of  the  overhead. 

86.  A second  major  weakness  is  that  even  if  the  environment  is  one  in 
which  extra  efforts  produce  extra  rewards,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that 
workers  can  visualise  the  relationship  or  the  time  span  that  is  involved. 
In  most  companies  profits  are  reckoned  yearly  and  consequently  a consider- 
able time  gap  takes  place  between  when  the  extra  efforts  were  expended 
and  when  the  extra  rewards  were  received.  Psychologists  have  found  that  a 
willingness  to  defer  gratification  varies  directly  with  the  morale  of  the 
individuals  involved.  Thus,  where  flie  work  atmosphere  is  poor,  employees 
will  not  be  willing  to  exert  themselves  for  the  “ distant  ” prospect  of  extra 
money. 

87.  The  experience  of  American  Motors  provides  some  evidence  on  tihis 
point.  In  1965,  three  years  after  the  incepticm  of  the  plan,  the  workers 
through  their  union  demanded  a revision  of  the  plan  so  that  money  which 
was  being  deferred  into  stock  would  be  paid  out  in  cash.  (Fortunately, 
most  of  the  plans  in  Great  Britain  pay  out  cash,  at  least  on  a yearly  basis, 
and  some  of  die  difficulties  posed  by  delayed  gratification  may  not  be 
present.) 

88.  A third  weakness  of  profit  sharing  is  that  most  plans  do  not  pay 
enough  money  to  make  them  motivationally  exciting.  In  his  study  of  profit 
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sharing  in  Great  Britain,  Wallace  noted  that  the  average  yield  was  no  more 
than  7 per  cent.  Estimates  for  the  United  States  place  the  comparable  figure 
at  no  more  than  10  per  cent.  Such  a small  return  can  only  be  viewed  as 
disbursement  of  profits  and  not  as  a motivational  system. 

89.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  many  profit  sharing  plans  have  had  to  be 
abandoned.  In  his  study  Wallace  noted  that  66  per  cent  of  the  plans  were 
abandoned  at  some  point  after  mention.  Many  of  the  terminations  take 
place  during  poor  business  conditions  since  the  plans  do  not  generate  profits 
and  fall  into  disfavour.  And  some  companies  that  have  tried  profit  sharing 
have  found  it  necessary  to  revert  back  to  more  direct  forms  of  incentive 
payment.  For  example,  at  a new  plant  of  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
management  initially  tried  profit  sharing  but  abandoned  it  in  favour  of 
piecework  in  order  to  fulfil  production  targets.' 

(iv)  Measured  Daywork 

90.  Under  measured  daywork  the  worker  receives  time  wages,  yet  manage- 
ment establishes  and,  in  varying  degrees,  discloses  and  enforces  production 
standards. 

91.  The  term  “ measured  daywork  ” covers  many  variations  within  the 
general  theme  of  hourly  wage  payments  accompanied  by  the  use  of  perform- 
ance standards.  In  some  companies  a clear  separation  exists  between  the 
effort  and  money  subjects.  Effort  is  prescribed  by  production  standards,  and 
rewards  by  wage  negotiations  (with  reference  to  the  traditional  criteria ; 
area  rates,  ability  to  pay,  and  cost  of  living).  In  this  approach  the  main 
connection  between  effort  and  money  is  that  over  the  long  run  the  worker 
must  maintain  the  desired  pace  or  he  loses  his  job.  Within  this  approach 
management  possesses  considerable  latitude  in  the  use  of  production 
standards — some  companies  release  them  and  make  them  literally  a con- 
dition of  employment ; other  companies  use  them  only  for  management 
information,  and  the  emphasis  is  more  on  encouraging  the  worker  to  give 
a “ fair  day’s  application  ” rather  than  holding  him  accountable  for  particular 
results. 

92.  In  oriier  instances  the  connection  between  effort  and  earnings  is  much 
more  direct.  In  the  system  used  at  Philips  each  employee  works  under  a 
contract  that  enables  liim  over  a long-term  period  to  generate  more  take- 
home  pay  by  fulfilling  the  performance  standards.  This  approach  envisages 
the  periodic  adjustment  of  a worker’s  pay  in  accordance  with  his  performance. 

93.  More  recently,  considerable  interest  has  been  shown  in  a form  of 
measured  daywork  that  makes  the  effort  side  as  explicit  as  the  money  side. 
Presumably  agreement  on  effort  and  money  levels  would  take  place  during 
contract  negotiations.  Professor  Tom  Lupton  has  advocated  this  approach  and 
the  Vehicle  Builders’  Union  has  shown  interest  in  the  idea  as  part  of  their 
proposal  to  abandon  piecework  in  the  automobile  industry. 

94.  Measured  daywork  is  used  most  frequently  in  large  companies  where 
worker  performance  can  be  monitored  through  control  techniques  and 
sophisticated  administration.  Measured  daywork  is  also  used  more  readily 
for  mechanised  (derations  where  employees  are  required  to  work  at  the 
pace  of  the  conveyor  line  or  to  work  within  the  cycle  of  automatic  machinery. 

' Financial  Times,  May  5,  1966. 
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The  main  reason  given  for  the  changeover  to  measured  daywork  at  Vauxhall 
was  the  inappropriateness  of  output  incentives  in  the  presence  of  advanced 
technology : “ I am  convinced  Aat  over  the  next  few  years  in  a highly 
integrated  and  highly  mechanised  industry  such  as  ours  [piecework]  will  no 
longer  produce  equitable  results  either  for  the  company  or  for  the  man 
directly  involved.”' 

95.  While  there  is  little  statistical  proof,  many  people  feel  that  this  form 
of  wage  payment  has  been  growing.  Considerable  publicity  was  given 
(in  1956)  to  the  abandonment  of  piecework  in  favour  of  straight  time  by 
Vauxhall  Motors.  Many  people  heralded  this  as  the  start  of  a major 
trend  in  British  industry.  It  is  true  that  several  other  companies  have 
abandoned  piecework  such  as  Glacier  Metals  and  Pet  Foods,  and  more 
recently  it  has  been  reported  that  the  tobacco  industry  is  dropping  incentives 
in  favour  of  measured  daywork.  Moreover,  in  the  automobile  industry 
there  has  been  talk  from  several  quarters  (in  particular,  the  Vehicle  Builders) 
about  abandoning  incentives.  But  most  of  the  increased  use  of  measured 
daywork  has  taken  place  in  plants  that  have  traditionally  paid  time  wages. 
For  example,  none  of  the  new  plants  in  the  automobile  industry  has  been 
estabhshed  on  daywork.  For  the  most  part  these  plants  are  located  in 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Northern  Ireland. 

96.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  a major  trend  towards  measured  daywork 
is  not  under  way,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  future  growth  of  measured 
daywork  will  ohly  partly  stem  from  a change-over  from  output  incentives 
and  may  stem  more  from  the  introduction  of  the  system  in  situations  that 
have  traditionally  paid  time  wages. 

97.  Advantages — ^The  most  important  advantage  of  measured  daywork 
is  that  it  avoids  the  difficulties  inherent  in  output  incentives.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  the  fault  with  many  incentive  systems  is  that  they  deteriorate.  Since 
most  incentive  systems  are  difficult  to  abandon,  the  firm  which  operates  on 
measured  daywork  has  not  locked  itself  into  a difficult  situation. 

98.  Many  companies  have  commented  that  the  greatest  gain  from  daywork 
(after  having  operated  on  piecework  incentives)  is  that  it  “ freshens  up  ” the 
plant  atmosphere.  Complicated  wage  structures  can  be  eliminated ; lieu 
bonuses  (paid  to  indirect  workers  to  bring  them  into  line  with  incentive 
workers)  can  be  consolidated ; and  in  general  the  work  and  compensation 
arrangements  can  be  simplified  greatly  under  daywork. 

99.  It  is  also  claimed  for  measured  daywork  that  it  allows  a firm  to 
introduce  change  with  minimum  resistance.  Since  the  worker  continues  to 
receive  his  accustomed  pay,  he  may  not  express  the  same  resistance  to  new 
methods  and  production  standards  as  an  incentive  worker.  Indeed,  com- 
panies operating  on  measured  daywork  feel  that  what  they  gain  by  being 
able  to  install  new  methods  and  equipment  more  than  offsets  what  they  may 
lose  in  a slower  work  pace. 

100.  The  freedom  to  alter  work  methods  and  accompanying  production 
standards  under  measured  daywork  is  said  to  provide  management  with 
considerable  operating  flexibility.  The  union’s  main  concern,  in  a daywork 

r Reginald  Pearson,  " Ftom  Group  Bonus  to  Straight  Time  Pay”,  Journal  of  Industrial 
Economics,  Vol.  8,  No.  2 (March  1960),  p.  116. 
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plant,  is  that  the  standards  meet  the  test  of  fairness  and  normal  effort  and 
not  that  certain  procedures  are  followed  in  revising  standards. 

101.  Disadvantages — Companies  using  measured  daywork,  however,  have 
encountered  some  tough  operating  problems.  In  order  to  elicit  acceptable 
performance  it  is  essential  for  management  to  use  control  techniques  and  to 
employ  the  highest  calibre  supervision.^  Under  daywork  the  motivation 
has  to  be  provided  by  management  since  it  does  not  emanate  from  the  wage 
payment  system  itself.  Companies  that  have  abandoned  piecework  incentives 
and  shifted  over  to  daywork  have  found  that  it  takes  several  years  to  retrain 
the  organisation,  particularly  the  supervisory  group.^ 

102.  Measured  daywork  can  be  effective  only  if  the  measurement  part  of 
the  system  has  been  extended  to  all  operations  and  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
This  the  British  Motor  Corporation  found  it  difficult  to  elicit  acceptable 
performance  in  some  of  its  new  plants  because  it  was  unable  to  extend  work 
measurement  to  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  operations.  It  also  found  it 
difficult  to  recruit  and  train  industrial  engineers,  and  the  process  of 
rationalising  the  operations  has  gone  very  slowly. 

103.  Even  with  competent  management  and  good  control  procedures, 
it  is  still  a challenging  task  to  achieve  satisfactory  labour  efficiency.  Some 
companies  have  found  it  necessary  to  put  the  onus  on  the  individual  employee. 
The  approach  of  Philips  of  having  workers  sign  an  individual  contract  can 
be  seen  in  this  light — it  attempts  to  put  the  spotlight  on  each  worker ; and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  approximately  8 per  cent  of  the  workers  have 
not  fulfilled  their  bargains  at  Philips.  This  kind  of  direct  accounting  can 
place  great  pressure  on  all  workers  to  perform  effectively. 

104.  In  some  of  the  automobile  companies,  such  as  Ford,  suspensions 
and  discharges  have  been  used  for  people  not  performing  up  to  standards. 
Following  the  lead  of  the  parent  company,  the  Dagenham  plant  takes  a fairly 
direct  approach  to  eliciting  acceptable  performance.  Production  standards 
are  established  by  management  and  in  most  cases  released  to  the  workers. 
On  the  other  hand,  VauxhaH  places  more  emphasis  on  achieving  acceptable 
effort  application  rather  than  on  immediate  results.  It  tries  not  to  disclose 
production  standards,  although  the  workers  because  of  their  experience  with 
piecework  incentives  often  ask  to  have  the  time  values  specified. 

105.  Of  course  workers  on  measured  daywork  do  not  dispute  about 
relative  earnings  levels,  in  the  way  that  workers  do  who  are  employed  on 
piecework,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  have  no  grievances.  Effort 
arrangements  provide  a fertile  ground  for  disputes,  and  individuals  and  groups 
who  consider  that  'they  are  expected  to  work  relatively  harder  than  others 

r A good  discussion  of  the  managerial  style  required  in  measured  daywork  can  be  found 
in  the  account  of  how  the  Fawley  refinery  was  constructed  without  the  use  of  piecework  (the 
traditional  method  of  payment  in  the  construction  industry).  See  E.  M.  Hu^-Jones, 
“ Industrial  Productivity:  The  Lessons  of  Fawley”,  Journal  of  Industrial  Economics  (July, 
1955),  p.  173. 

2 “ It  might,  in  fact,  be  suggested  that  a whole  generation  of  supervisors  had  grown  up  on 
the  manufacturing  side,  accustomed  to  the  fact  that,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  task  of 
securing  output  was  partly  done  for  them  by  the  operation  of  a Group  Bonus  system.  Accord- 
ingly, it  became  necessary  to  convene  special  conferences  and  arrange  comprehensive  and 
throughgoing  training  programs  to  insure  that  all  supervisors  had  a complete  grasp  of  the  new 
situation  and  would  display  the  kind  of  leadership  necessary  to  maintain  output  and  morale 
and  encourage  up-to-date  attitudes  in  regard  to  new  methods,  increase  in  mechanization, 
and  so  on.”  (Pearson,  op.  cit.,  p.  120). 
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for  the  same  or  comparable  pay  can  still  complain.  By  their  nature  pro- 
duction standards  for  individuals  or  groups  have  to  be  determined  and 
administered  locally,  and  they  can  provide  shop  stewards  with  an  opportunity 
to  prove  their  worth  to  their  members.  The  tactics  of  protesting  about 
production  standards  can  get  quite  involved,  and  can  result  in  strikes. 
Daywork  plants  can  encounter  considerable  industrial  relations  trouble  and, 
in  some  cases,  more  trouble  than  incentive  plants. 

106.  There  are,  however,  differences  in  the  way  disputes  are  processed 
and  dealt  with  which  arise  out  of  the  differences  in  the  payment  system. 
Other  things  being  equal  there  is  a tendency  for  the  daywork  dispute  to 
come  to  the  crisis  stage  very  quickly,  if  only  because  the  workers  have  no 
other  redress  than  to  have  the  condition  eliminated.  By  contrast,  in  incentive 
plants,  workers  can  agree  to  allow  work  to  continue  on  the  conditions 
desired  by  management  while  a dispute  over  the  rate  to  be  paid  is  processed, 
if  they  know  that  should  they  establish  a case  for  higher  pay  they  will 
obtain  retroactive  compensation  under  a revised  rate.  Daywork  disputes  are 
also  apt  to  be  tougher  because  employees  are  able  to  engage  in  slowdown 
tactics  without  affecting  their  earnings.  By  comparison  incentive  workers 
may  be  able  to  sacrifice  their  short  term  earnings  for  a period  of  time,  but 
at  some  point  the  pressure  builds  up  for  them  to  exert  incentive  effort. 

(v)  Longer  Run  Guarantees 

107.  Not  enou^  is  known  about  the  growth  of  longer  run  guarantees  in 
British  industry  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  this  paper  is  necessarily 
comparatively  short.  However,  something  can  be  said  about  the  objectives 
of  those  who  introduce  long  run  guarantees  and  their  limitations. 

108.  The  category  itself  is  a rather  loose  one  and  contains  a number  of 
sub-types.  In  varying  degrees,  however,  they  all  seek  to  eliminate  the  strong 
disincentives  created  by  workers’  fears  about  job  losses  by  giving  those 
affected  certain  guarantees.  These  may  relate  to  continuity  of  employment  or 
earnings  stability.  Historically  there  has  probably  been  some  lengthening 
of  the  time  period  during  which  work  incomes  and  job  security  have  been 
guaranteed,  but  we  are  concerned  here  with  the  recent  movement  towards 
longer  run  guarantees  in  undertakings  such  as  ICI,  Electricity  Supply  and 
Mobil  Oil.  Such  developments  have  usually  been  associated  with  moves 
towards  so  called  “ staff  status  ” for  manual  workers — i.e.  the  granting  to 
manual  workers  of  the  same  privileges  in  respect  of  employment  or  earnings 
guarantees  as  clerical  workers.  These  normally  include  longer  periods  of 
notice  and  the  institution  of  payment  for  short  periods  of  sickness.  Where 
manual  workers  are  given  such  “ staff  status  ” it  is  not  normally  intended 
that  they  shall  be  entirely  immune  from  the  threats  of  periodic  lay  off  or 
possible  redundancy. 

109.  Several  factors  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  employment 
guarantees.  To  begin  with  there  has  been  the  pressure  exerted  by  workers 
through  their  unions  to  have  employment  reg^arised.  Workers  who  are 
purchasing  homes  and  participating  fully  in  the  consumer  credit  boom  place 
great  value  on  stable  incomes. 

110.  Management  has  also  seen  an  advantage  in  guaranteeing  employment 
(where  economically  feasible)  as  a way  of  removing  the  motivational  drag 
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produced  by  the  fear  of  job  loss.  Eliminating  disincentives  may  be  thought 
to  be  more  effective  in  increasing  efficiency  than  instituting  new  incentives. 

111.  In  many  cases  management  has  also  been  anxious  to  recognise  the 
increased  importance  of  skilled  workers  by  affording  them  the  same  employ- 
ment arrangements  as  other  employees.  It  has  struck  many  companies, 
particularly  in  the  process  industries,  as  somewhat  incongruous  that  their 
skilled  maintenance  and  operating  people  should  receive  income  on  an 
hourly  basis,  while  relatively  unskilled  clerical  people  enjoy  salary  status. 
Wilfred  Brown  speaks  from  this  perspective  in  the  following  statement; 

“ Why  do  we  pay  operators  and  craftsmen  in  industry  on  an  hotnly 
basis,  and  junior  clerical  staff  on  a weekly  basis?  Is  not  the  underlying 
reason  that  operators  cannot  be  trusted  to  turn  out  the  work  regularly 
and  so  they  are  to  be  stimulated  by  the  thought— any  absence,  less  pay? 
The  argument  is  clearly  extremely  thin  today  when  those  who  work  in 
offices  and  workshops  are  increasingly  drawn  from  the  same  social 
strata.”' 

112.  Similarly,  the  feeling  is  growing  that  the  solution  to  the  compensation 
problem  for  skilled  tradesmen  lies  in  the  direction  of  staff  status.  Many 
companies  have  passed  through  the  phase  of  putting  craftsmen  on  piecework 
incentives  in  order  to  maintain  or  to  improve  relativities  between  them  and 
operating  personnel.  The  new  phase  which  appears  to  be  emerging  is  one 
of  recognising  the  skills  and  importance  of  cratsmen  through  staff  status. 

113.  Quite  significantly,  in  one  steel  company  it  was  the  craftsmen  them- 
selves who  asked  for  staff  status : 

“ Today  almost  all  staff  grades  are  organised  and  represented  by  one 
trade  union  or  another.  Many  examples  can  be  quoted,  such  as  foremen, 
technicians,  quality  control,  time  keepers,  chemists— and  many  other 
grades  of  workers  cannot  in  any  way  be  classed  any  differently  from 
the  craft  worker  in  the  relationship  to  the  industry.  Nor  can  it  be 
claimed  that  they  possess  any  greater  skills,  indeed  in  most  cases  their 
contribution  of  know-how  within  the  industry  does  not  compare  with 
modem  craft  workers.  We  would  add:  is  it  right  that  after  20  or  25 
years,  craft  workers  within  this  industry  receive  fewer  entitlements  than 
people  with  less  skill  and  with  very  httle  service? 

“ Although  a craftsman  particularly  in  this  modern  age  of  techmcal 
achievement  has  no  direct  control  over  steel  production,  our  wages 
depend  to  a large  extent  on  the  amount  of  steel  rolled  at  the  Hot  Mill, 
and  almost  a third  of  our  total  wage  is  a variable  amount  of  tonnage 
bonus.  We  believe  that  people  who  are  directly  concerned  with  the 
production  line  should  have  a wage  scale  based  on  the  production  level 
and  output  of  that  plant.  This  being  the  case  we  must  accept  that  on 
top  production  certain  operators  although  certainly  not  worth  more  than 
the  craftsman  will  inevitably  be  in  receipt  of  a higher  average  wage,  due 
to  the  incentive  system  rather  than  individual  skills,  or  efforts. 

“In  brief,  you  must  decide  whether  the  craftsman  with  all  modem 
skills  should  belong  to  the  incentive  bonus  group  such  as  production 
workers,  receiving  by  virtue  of  skill  the  same  wage  at  least  as  the  top 
paid  production  worker,  or  whether  they  should  receive  a permanent 

1 Brown,  Piecework  Abandoned^  op.  cit.,  p.  102. 
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wage  somewhat  less  than  top  production  workers  but  containing  all  the 
same  benefits  as  staff  workers.  Needless  to  say,  3 ou  cannot  expect  us, 
nor  are  we  prepared,  to  stay  in  the  middle  not  receiving  the  best  from 
either  of  the  two  groups  mentioned,  and  as  stated  our  choice  of  movement 
for  everyone’s  benefit  is  to  staff  conditions.”* 

114.  To  some  extent  the  strong  interest  currently  being  shown  by  trade 
union  leaders  in  the  idea  of  staff  status  is  inspired  by  tactical  considerations ; 
granting  staff  status  may  not  be  very  costly  in  direct  economic  terms,  and 
hence  there  is  some  chance  of  the  demand  being  accepted  fairly  readily  by 
management.  Also,  union  leaders  are  searching  for  new  ideas  and  the  staff 
status  concept  has  considerable  psychological  appeal.  Considerations  of  this 
kind  are  often  advanced  by  those  who  express  scepticism  as  to  how  much 
staff  status  really  means  to  the  average  worker.  It  is  said  that,  if  no 
more  money  or  job  security  is  involved  in  practice,  then  what  is  proposed 
is  surely  a change  in  form  rather  than  substance.  There  is  also  the  fact 
that  some  professional  engineers — and  other  groups  who  already  enjoy  staff 
status — have  recently  been  asking  their  companies  for  the  ri^t  to  overtime 
pay ; a privilege  now  enjoyed  by  most  manual  workers.  If  companies  saw 
the  granting  of  staff  status  to  manual  workers  as  a means  of  re-introducing 
the  notion  of  flexible  hours  without  extra  pay  to  these  groups  then  one 
may  well  doubt  how  much  it  would  be  desired. 

115.  One  difficulty  in  deciding  how  far  the  granting  of  staff  status  does 
have  any  lasting  effect  on  employee  mo<tivation  and  performance  is  that  it 
is  hard  to  discern  a clear  pattern  for  the  companies  who  have  introduced 
it  recently  in  Britain.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  in  many  cases — e.g.  oil 
refining  and  electricity  supply — they  consist  of  trades  where  regularity 
of  employment  is  already  the  norm.  The  difficulty  here  may  be  that  the 
manual  worker  in  these  industries  already  holds  much  the  same  outlook  as 
a salaried  worker,  even  though  his  formal  method  of  wage  payment  is  still 
by  the  hour.  The  problem  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  just  those  industries  where 
stability  is  already  relatively  high  that  staff  status  can  be  most  easy  to  justify 
on  an  economic  basis.  Conversely  where  instability  is  most  developed,  say 
in  ship-building  or  construction,  the  consequences  of  introducing  staff  status 
are  most  difficult  to  calculate  and  for  this  reason  least  hkely  to  be  accepted 
by  management” 

116.  This  does  not  mean  that  nothing  can  ever  be  done  to  introduce 
longer  run  guarantees  in  such  trades.  An  example  from  the  United  States 
is  of  relevance  here.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  refining  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  was  a seasonal  process.  Large  numbers  of  workers  were  hired  when 
the  sugar  crop  became  available  and  then  let  go  at  the  end  of  the  processing. 
Gradually  the  sugar  industry  has  regularised  employment  and  in  1951  the 
companies  and  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of  America  agreed  upon  a 
yearly  guarantee  of  1,600  hours,  and  at  each  negotiation  the  guarantee  has 
been  increased,  until  in  1964  it  stood  at  2,040  hours. 

1 Portion  of  a letter  written  by  a craft  council  to  a large  steel  company  in  South  Wales. 

2 Here  it  is  worth  noting  that  several  shipbuilding  concerns  have  recently  announced  yearly 
employment  guarantees.  Quite  significantly,  these  firms  tend  to  be  those  constructing  ships 
that  do  not  entail  much  finishing  work  (which  tends  to  be  the  side  of  the  business  where 
employment  fluctuates). 
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117.  It  is  important  to  note  that  while  union  pressure  played  some  role 
in  bringing  about  the  employment  guarantee  in  sugar,  the  change  would  not 
have  been  made  unless  the  companies  saw  some  advantages  in  altering  the 
basis  of  wage  payment.  For  one  thing,  technology  has  been  changing  and 
it  has  become  more  efficient  to  spread  the  refining  process  throughout  the 
year  in  order  to  keep  expensive  equipment  utilised.  For  another,  the  feed 
costs  of  additional  manning  (pension  and  layoff  benefits)  relative  to  variable 
wage  costs  have  increased  sufficiently  for  it  to  be  cheaper  to  keep  am 
employee  on  the  payroll  rather  than  to  practise  casual  employment. 

118.  In  general,  then,  it  appears  that  the  following  circumstances  would 
facilitate  the  use  of  some  type  of  employment  guarantee ; stable  product 
demand,  fixed  manning,  high  capital-labour  ratio,  a few  large  companies 
or  a cohesive  employers’  association,  and  a strong  union. 

119.  In  those  situations  where  employment  has  been  traditionally  stable, 
the  institution  of  a salary  plan  will  have  little  value— unless  it  is  coupled 
with  some  real  changes  in  status.  In  other  words,  some  additional  rewards 
must  be  involved : sick  pay  may  be  liberalised,  other  fringe  benefits  improved, 
time  clocks  eliminated,  etc.  However,  companies  are  hesitant  to  take 
these  steps  for  fear  of  disturbing  internal  relativities.  White-coUar  workers 
may  demand  compensating  improvements  or  decide  to  affiliate  with  a union. 

120.  Another  point  to  be  made  is  that  where  long  run  guarantees  are 
introduced  they  increase  the  already  hi^  employment  costs  faced  by  mmy 
companies.  As  a result,  a company  with  such  an  arrangement  may  think 
twice  before  adding  workers.  It  may  prefer  to  offer  large  amounts  of 
overtime  to  existing  workers  before  opening  the  ranks  to  new  employees. 
In  effect,  life  on  the  inside  becomes  better,  but  it  is  also  harder  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  “club”.  The  distinction  between  the  “haves”  and  the 
“ have  nots  ” becomes  stronger.  This  cleavage  also  exists  on  the  inside  to 
some  extent.  Most  of  the  salary  arrangements  carry  eligibihty  requirements 
of  anything  from  several  months  to  several  years. 

121.  Finally,  the  employment  guarantee  can  also  suffer  from  operational 
difficulties.  For  example,  the  architects  of  the  Kaiser  Plan  felt  it  necessary 
to  fashion  an  employment  guarantee  wherein  no  one  would  be  laid  off 
because  of  technological  change  or  because  of  labour  saving  stemming  from 
the  Long  Range  Sharing  Plan.  Since  it  was  not  possible  to  guarantee 
employment  against  a drop  in  steel  demand,  a scheme  had  to  be  develo^d 
to  identify  the  reason  for  an  employee’s  being  displaced.  The  resulting 
system  did  not  work  well  and  it  has  been  revised.  However,  the  parties  stUl 
appear  dissatisfied  with  this  aspect  of  the  Plan. 

C.  CONCLUSIONS 

122.  So  far  this  paper  has  reviewed  the  major  alternative  methods  of 
wage  payment  open  to  management  and  provided  some  account  of  their 
main  attractions  and  drawbacks.  This  section  aims  to  draw  together  what 
has  gone  before  and  establish  a number  of  conclusions. 

(i)  Motivational  and  Organisational  Effectiveness 

123.  The  essence  and  thrust  of  each  system  can  best  be  characterised  in 
motivational  terms.  Output  incentives  exert  the  most  pull  since  they  provide 
the  individual  with  the  prospect  of  direct  rewards  at  frequent  intervals. 
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In  other  words,  they  possess  aU  of  the  characteristics  of  what  psychologists 
would  call  a powerftil  reward  system.' 

124.  However,  the  strong  stimulus  of  output  incentives  also  creates 
problems  : workers  ignore  organisational  objectives  other  than  those  specified 
in  the  system  and  they  also  attempt  to  eliminate  fluctuations  in  their  earnings 
by  changing  the  system.  As  a result  contingencies  are  handled  by  reference 
to  past  practice,  written  agreements  and  informal  understandings.^ 

125.  Cost  ireduction  and  profit  sharing  seek  to  minimise  these  difficulties 
by  incorporating  a wide  range  of  targets  into  the  design  of  the  plan  and  by 
allocating  rewards  more  infrequently,  thereby  dampening  major  variations  in 
bonus  pay. 

126.  Measured  daywork  and  long-run  guarantees  solve  the  pay  variability 
problem  by  concentrating  all  compensation  in  the  base  wages  or  salaries. 
In  addition,  some  of  these  schemes  go  further  and  guarantee  job  security. 

127.  In  the  final  analysis,  these  latter  forms  of  wage  payment  represent 
open-ended'  administrative  systems  rather  than  closely-specified  motivational 
systems.  Management  assumes  the  responsibility  for  instiUiug  in  workers 
the  motivation  to  perform  rather  than  relying  upon  the  stunulus  of  financial 
rewards.  In  these  indirect  systems  management  takes  a long-run  view  and 
is  more  wifling  to  risk  short-run  results  for  long-run  improvement.  Con- 
trastingly, in  the  direct  systems,  management  concerns  itself  with  short-run 
results,  and  places  primary  emphasis  on  “ quid  pro  quos  ” rather  than  on 
trust  and  responsibility. 

128.  This  strategy,  however,  opens  up  the  possibility  of  one  side  taking 
advantage  of  the  other  side.  Since,  under  this  approach,  behaviour  and 
results  are  more  indeterminate  and  are  left  to  the  dynamics  of  the  system 
and  the  process  of  labour-management  co-operation,  it  is  possible  for  one 
side  to  default.  This  is  just  the  fear  underlying  many  companies’  resistance 
to  status  agreements  or  to  the  payment  of  money  in  advance  of  concrete 
results.  “Our  manual  employees  would  be  absent  all  the  time  or  abuse 
the  sick  pay  plan  if  we  put  them  on  salary  status.”  Or : “ You  can’t  trust 
our  workers  to  make  any  changes  once  they  have  received  the  extra  money.” 


1 In  terms  of  reward  and  punishment  theory,  the  best  system  is  one  that  pays  individuals 
tangible  benefits  (cash)  shortly  after  the  achievement  of  target  performance  (daily  tabulation) 
for  the  accomplishment  of  tasks  that  are  easily  understood  and  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  subject  (output). 

2 In  Eastern  Europe  the  authorities  have  attempted  to  achieve  this  synthesis  by  allowing 
foremen  to  distribute  50  per  cent  of  the  piecework  bonuses,  to  deal  with  such  contingencies  as 
inexperienced  workers,  start-up  of  new  equipment,  and  special  production  problems.  The 
advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  the  system  remains  simple  but  special  circumstances  are 
handled  at  the  discretion  of  supervision. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  acceptable  in  the  West  where  workers  and  their  union 
representatives  demand  formalisation  of  the  language  and  procedures  for  handling  contin- 
gencies. As  the  adnunistrative  rules  become  more  complex,  the  system  becomes  less  moti- 
vationally effective. 

3 The  manner  in  which  achievement  and  rewards  are  specified  may  be  said  to  determine 
whether  the  wage  payment  system  operates  as  a closed-  or  open-ended  system.  If  the  nature 
of  accomplishment  is  highly  sp^ified  and  the  rewards  closely  coupled  with  these  results, 
M is  tlw  case  with  output  incentives,  then  the  system  will  tend  to  be  closed.  On  the  other 
hmd,  if  the  nature  of  achievement  is  not  highly  defined,  as  is  true  in  cost  reduction  and  profit 
sha^g  plans,  and  rewards  are_  not  closely  related  to  this  achievement  and  are  perhaps  even 
paid  m advance,  as  they  are  in  salary  arrangements,  then  the  system  can  be  classified  as 
open-ended. 
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129.  In  a sense,  a given  wage  payment  method  represents  a trade-off 
between  considerations  of  a motivational  nature  and  those  of  an  administra- 
tive nature.  Ideally  it  would  be  desirable  to  design  a system  which  possessed 
the  best  of  both  approaches.  However,  there  is  no  perfect  solution  to  this 
dilemma:  namely,  from  a motivational  point  of  view  the  system  should 
be  related  to  the  conditions  faced  by  the  individual  but  from  an  administra- 
tive point  of  view  the  system  should  be  related  to  other  considerations, 
of  a social  and  administrative  nature.  The  table  below  attempts  to  portray 
this  conflict. 

Optimum  Characteristics  of  the  Wage  Payment 
System  When  Viewed  from  Two  Perspectives 

Direct  Motivational  System  Administative  System 

Nature  of  Achievement  ...  Those  areas  under  the  Those  areas  of  economic 
control  of  the  employee  importance  to  the  com- 
pany 

Size  of  Employee  Groups  ...  Individual  Plant  or  Company 

Nature  of  rewards  Cash  in  moderate  amounts  Fringe  benefits  in  small 

at  frequent  intervals  amounts  over  longer  time 

periods 

130.  While  generally  it  is  difficult  to  design  a system  which  is  both 
motivationally  and  organisationally  effective,  such  an  integration  is  not  an 
impossibility.  For  example,  certain  workers  may  respond  much  more 
enthusiastically  to  an  encompassing  scheme  like  cost  reduction  than  to  a 
simple  output  scheme.  An  open-ended  system  like  cost  reduction,  which 
focuses  attention  on  the  tough  problems  of  ffie  business,  may  stimulate  worker 
involvement  much  more  than  piecework  systems  which  only  encompass  the 
elements  of  labour  effectiveness  that  are  completely  under  the  worker’s  control. 
If  achievement  can  be  realised  too  easily  and  dependably,  then  the  situation 
may  lose  its  interest  for  many  people — and  from  a practical  point  of  view, 
management  may  be  able  to  realise  results  in  such  a standardised  situation 
without  resort  to  direct  incentives. 

131.  A second  variable  affecting  the  prospects  for  synthesis  is  the  size 
of  the  employee  group.  If  the  plant  or  unit  being  administered  is  small,  it 
may  be  possible  to  devise  a complex  norm  and  still  have  the  employees 
motivated  by  the  system  because  they  are  close  enough  to  the  situation  to 
understand  the  design  of  the  norm.  For  motivational  purposes  the  norm, 
generally  speaking,  should  be  simple,  and  espwially  so  if  the  plant  is  large 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  in  these  circumstances  the  wage  payment 
method  probably  should  be  of  an  output  or  rudimentary  cost  reduction  type. 
However,  management  might  lean  in  the  direction  of  complexity  and  an 
emphasis  on  administrative  considerations,  if  through  good  communication 
it  is  able  to  involve  the  employees  in  the  intricacies  of  the  system. 

(ii)  The  Relationship  Between  Effort  and  Earnings 

132.  Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  difference  between  systems  of  the 
direct  motivational  type  (output  incentives  and  cost  reduction)  and  those  of 
the  indirect  administrative  type  (measured  daywork  and  longer-run 
guarantees)  is  in  the  manner  by  which  effort  and  earnings  are  related.  Under 
the  first  type  the  principle  of  equity  is  honoured  ^which  means  that  equal 
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effort  should  generate  equal  earnings  as  between  workers  and  overtime.  Under 
the  second  type  the  principle  of  economic  viability  is  emphasised — which 
means  that  for  a given  level  of  compensation  higher  and  higher  performance 
levels  may  be  required  to  reflect  the  changing  character  of  the  business 
environment.  In  a sense  one  approach  emphasises  'the  “ethical  ought” 
while  the  other  apjnoach  emphasises  the  “ economic  must.” 

133.  Equity  Considerations.  If  one  assumes  that  the  concept  of  equity  in 
a wage  payment  system  implies  that  equal  inputs  should  generate  equal 
rewards  the  system  should  be  sufficiently  decentralised  to  ensure  that  each 
employee  or  at  least  each  group  receives  earnings  in  relation  to  effort 
expended.  Such  an  arrangement  appears  to  make  good  psychological 
as  well  as  industrial  relations  sense.  Output  incentives  can  be  said  to 
represent  the  system  which  meets  this  test  most  directly  and  by  design ; by 
contrast  plant  wide  schemes,  such  as  cost  reduction,  aim  to  keep  rewards 
more  uniform  although  different  effort  contributions  to  the  joint  achievement 
are  likely  to  be  present. 


134.  But  it  may  be  argued  that  the  principle  of  equity  also  means  more 
than  the  uniformity  of  the  efforts-earnings  exchange  as  between  individuals. 
It  also  requires  the  stability  of  this  relationship  over  time,  i.e.  a type  of 
parity.'  If  effort  requirements  increase,  then  earnings  should  be  adjusted 
accordingly. 


135.  By  this  test  many  output  incentive  systems  may  not  be  satisfactory. 
For  instance,  to  the  extent  that  a piecework  system  involves  a periodic 
tightening  up,  wherein  extra  effort  is  required  for  the  same  or  lower  earnings, 
then  stability  of  the  ratio  has  not  been  maintained.  Similarly,  a suggestion 
system  which  only  pays  one-shot  rewards  and  asks  the  recipients  (not  to 
mention  other  workers)  to  work  harder  or  at  least  to  work  according  to 
different  methods  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  does  not  appear  to  be 
appropriate  on  this  count. 


136.  Economic  Considerations.  Many  companies  favour  non-financial 
systems  precisely  because  they  desire  to  retain  the  freedom  to  revise 
performance  standards  at  will.  In  effect,  they  say  to  the  workers : “ We 
wfll  pay  you  good  wages  and  remove  financial  uncertainty  from  your  minds 
if  you  wfll  allow  us  a free  hand  in  specifying  the  conditions  of  employment.” 


137.  These  companies  hesitate  to  allocate  extra  earnings  for  extra  per- 
formance both  out  of  the  belief  that  once  achieved  the  target  performance 
is  much  more  easily  attained  in  the  future  and  out  of  the  fear  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  revise  effort  and  earnings  standards  once  they  are  specified. 
Such  a viewpoint  can  be  supported  by  learning  theory  and  by  the  character 
of  industrial  administration.  In  many  situations  the  key  task  of  the  organisa- 
tion is  coping  with  the  new  standard  (new  technology,  new  specifications, 
and  the  like).  Steady-state  conditions  are  not  typical  and  if  they  are  present 
they  present  little  challenge. 


u appeared  in  the  writings  of  H.  Behrend  and  W. 

w’  -TheEffortBaxgam”, /m/Mj/rfa/anrfraior  Relations  Renew, 
Vol.  10  (July,  1959),  and  W.  Baldamus,  Efficiency  and  Effort  (London:  Tavistock.  1961). 
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138.  Thus,  if  the  key  fact  of  life  is  instigating  and  administering  change, 
then  management  needs  a free  hand  in  focusing  attention  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  change.  In  such  circumstances  a financial  reward  system  may  not 
be  feasible  (since  conditions  are  not  sufficiently  stabilised)  or  dysfunctional 
(since  it  would  heighten  resistance  to  change). 

139.  Revision  of  the  Norm.  In  actual  practice  the  linkage  of  pay  and 
performance  is  not  as  stable  with  respect  to  output  incentives  and  cost 
reduction  or  as  flexible  with  respect  to  measured  daywork  and  longer-run 
guarantees  as  has  been  suggested.  This  balancing  of  extremes  can  be 
understood  by  examining  how  the  norm  is  revised  under  the  different 
systems. 

140.  While  management  is  free  (theoretically)  to  revise  performance 
standards  at  will  under  the  indirect  systems,  typically  it  relates  such  changes 
to  new  technology,  changed  materiffis  and  ffie  like.  In  other  words,  the 
revision  process  is  done  periodically  and  on  as  objective  a basis  as  possible. 

141.  With  respect  to  the  more  direct  systems,  the  revision  of  norms 
must  also  be  accomplished  periodically — to  maintain  the  soundness  of  the 
system  for  both  management  and  labour. 

142.  If  the  system  is  never  revised,  workers  lose  interest  since  extra 
earnings  are  not  reliably  related  to  extra  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  system  is  frequently  revised  people  may  never  settle  down  to  work 
within  the  system,  but  exist  in  a state  of  perpetual  anticipation  of  the  next 
revision. 

143.  Output  incentives  present  the  sternest  challenge  and  also  require 
management  to  achieve  a balance  between  unilateral  and  joint  decision 
making.  Usually  the  initiative  for  an  incentive  revision  comes  from  manage- 
ment. but  unless  the  employees  and  their  representatives  participate  the 
revision  will  not  be  very  meaningful.  No  wage  payment  system  is  scientifically 
accurate  and  a good  measure  of  labour  participation  in  establishing  the  new 
effort  and  earnings  relationships  is  desirable. 

144.  The  Scanlon  Plan  provides  for  a periodic  review  of  the  norm,  usually 
by  an  outsider.  The  Kaiser  Plan  formula  has  been  revised  twice,  again 
with  the  help  of  outsiders. 

145.  Profit  sharing  tends  to  adjust  itself  as  the  exigencies  change — and 
this  represents  a strong  advantage  of  this  approach — although  the  method 
by  which  “profits”  are  calculated  or  the  form  in  which  the  monies  are 
distributed  may  come  under  attack. 

(iii)  The  Choice  of  an  Optimum  System 

146.  Choosing  an  optimum  system*  is  something  that  cannot  be  done 
in  the  abstract.  In  each  situation  the  wage  payment  system  must  be  shaped 
in  the  li^t  of  local  conditions.  The  key  elements  of  achievement  and 
rewards,  as  well  as  the  process  of  collective  bargaining,  are  involved  in 

1 It  should  be  noted  that  the  optimum  may  be  a combination  of  systems  rather  than  a single 
system.  While  some  of  the  systems  are  mutually  exclusive,  e.g.,  output  incentives  and  measured 
daywork,  most  of  the  other  systems  can  be  used  in  various  combinations.  Total  group  plans 
(e.g.  cost  reduction  and  profit  sharing)  may  be  used  on  top  of  output  incentives  or  measured 
daywork. 
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every  case,  but  the  appropriate  design  of  these  factors  cannot  be  specified 
generally.  Nevertheless,  certain  general  questions  need  to  be  answered 
before  an  optiinum  system  can  be  chosen. 

147.  The  following  check  list  is  suggestive  of  the  many  factors  that 
influence  the  design  of  a wage  payment  method. 

148.  Measuring  Achievement.  Is  the  performance  of  the  organisation 
mainly  within  the  control  of  management,  or  are  the  workers  also  in  the 
position  to  make  important  contritoutions? 

What  is  the  scope  for  reducing  labour  costs,  conserving  materials,  or 
managing  capital  more  effectively? 

What  form  does  labour  achievement  take:  working  longer  and  harder, 
adjusting  crew  sizes  and  work  methods,  accepting  and  adapting  to  tech- 
nological change,  solving  problems,  working  effectively  with  other  elements 
of  the  organisation,  or  avoiding  disruptions  such  as  strikes  and  slowdowns? 

Is  achievement  best  measured  by  reduced  costs,  increased  profits,  or 
some  other  measure? 

Is  the  achieving  unit  the  individual,  small  group,  blue-collar  personnel, 
aU  plant  personnel,  or  the  total  company? 

149.  Allocating  Rewards.  Is  it  feasible  to  allocate  rewards  at  regular 
and  frequent  intervals,  or  is  it  preferable  to  allocate  them  in  discrete  amounts 
over  longer  time  periods? 

Can  the  rewards  be  paid  directly  in  cash,  or  must  they  be  deferred  in 
the  form  of  accrued  benefits? 

How  large  should  be  the  potential  rewards?' 

150.  Other  Considerations.  What  are  the  workers’  preferences  as  between 
more  money  and  more  leisure ; additional  earnings  and  job  security  ; and 
direct  and  indirect  benefits? 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  union  to  the  subject  of  pay  and  productivity? 

Is  management  more  interested  in  short-run  output  or  long-run  improve- 
ment? 

1 This  question  is  often  overlooked  or  inadequately  answered.  Usually  the  response  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  size  of  the  bonus  must  be  left  to  the  working  of  the  system. 
Such  a response  misses  the  point  that  the  size  of  the  expected  rewards  exerts  a direct  impact 
on  the  intensity  of  motivation,  and  that  considerable  latitude  exists  in  the  design  of  a system 
for  structuring  the  size  of  rewards. 

In  the  case  of  output  incentives  the  proposition  is  quite  explicit:  “Incentive  workers 
should  be  able  to  era  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  more  than  dayworkers.”  For  the  other 
systems  the  expectation  is  more  vague.  Profit  sharing  typically  yields  about  10  per  cent  and 
cost  reduction  plans  about  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent.  No  doubt  the  lower  returns  of  these 
total  group  systems  stem  from  a hesitancy  on  the  part  of  companies  to  add  to  their  labour 
costs  any  more  than  necessary  and  also  from  an  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  rewards  under 
any  total  group  system  have  been  completely  “ earned  ” by  the  workers. 

Nevertheless,  by  keeping  potential  pay-offs  low,  management  has  weakened  the  effectiveness 
of  the  system  at  the  outset.  If  it  takes  the  prospect  of  an  extra  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent 
to  moUvate  individual  workers  on  an  output  incentive  plan,  it  could  be  argued  that  it  would 
take  as  much  or  more  to  motivate  workers  in  large  group  plans.  RewartS  may  not  need  to 
reach  35  per  cent,  but  they  probably  have  to  approach  the  region  of  20  per  cent;  as  illustrated 
by  the  t^ent  revision  of  the  formula  at  Kaiser.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Long  Range 
Sharing  Plan  bonuses  ranged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  20  per  cent.  However,  during  the 
^ond  year  the  over^l  payout  dropped  to  the  vicinity  of  10  per  cent  as  more  and  more  of  the 
bonus  pool  was  applied  to  the  wage  and  fringe  benefit  reserve  (this  reserve  provides  the  monies 
A thatch  the  improvements  in  wages  and  fringes  occurring  in  the  rest  of  the  steel  industry). 
As  a result  interest  m the  plan  dropped  Md  as  of  the  present  time  one  major  revision  has  been 
executed  and  another  is  in  the  offing  to  increase  the  level  of  bonus  payments. 
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151.  Social  Setting.  Even  though  a parfculat  system  may  seem  appro- 
priate from  a theoretical  point  of  view,  it  may  function  quite  poorly  m 
practice.  Just  as  often  the  reverse  can  be  true — ^for  instance,  output  incentives 
which  in  many  situations  appear  constrained  by  advanced  technology  may 
stimulate  workers  to  operate  equipment  at  its  capacity.  The  additional 
variable  affecting  the  actual  performance  of  a particular  system  is  the  social 
setting.  The  attitudes  of  the  work  force,  the  tone  of  the  union-management 
relationship,  the  style  of  supervision— these  exert  a strong  influence  on  the 
functioning  of  any  wage  payment  system.  It  is  only  with  a recognition 
of  the  social  dynamics  of  the  work  place  that  apparently  conflicting  results 
can  be  explained : e.g.  the  calculating  approach  of  incentive  workers  in  the 
Midlands,  versus  the  enthusiasm  of  certain  groups  under  profit  sharing  who 
apparently  work  hardest  when  the  profit  prospects  are  most  dismal. 

152.  Certainly,  the  social  dynamics  play  a more  important  part  in  total 
group  plans  than  in  individual  incentives  and  for  this  reason  the  results 
are  less  predictable.  Some  Scanlon  plan  installations  have  “taken  off” 
while  others  have  never  “left  the  ground”.  Contrastingly,  most  output 
incentives  work  reasonably  well  at  the  outset,  with  the  divergence  in  results 
coming  over  time  as  some  installations  retain  their  integrity  and  others 
deteriorate. 

(iv)  Removal  of  the  Wage  Payment  System 

153.  In  many  instances  an  analysis  of  the  foregoing  type  could  1^  to  a 
decision  to  abandon  -the  existing  wage  payment  method.  The  parties  then 
face  the  difficult  assignment  of  making  a basic  change  in  then  “style  of 
life  ”.  Several  factors  appear  to  be  important  in  a successful  shift  to  a new 
system  of  wage  payment.  First,  negotiations  are  characterised  more  by 
problem-solving  and  less  by  pressure.  While  in  most  situations  management 
takes  the  initiative  (it  has  seen  the  problem  and  convinced  the  union  that 
something  has  to  be  done),  beyond  this  too  much  unilateral  study  of  the 
problem  by  management  may  make  the  joint  exploration  process  more 
difficult.  To  this  end,  committees,  staff  experts  and  neutrals  may  be  helpful 
in  creating  the  dialogue  and  the  innovations  which  are  necessary  for  a 
successful  changeover  experience.  Some  companies  use  consulting  engineers 
with  success,  although  they  usually  remain  in  the  background. 

154.  One  task  which  may  sometimes  emerge  in  bringing  about  a funda- 
mental change  in  wage  payment  methods  is  the  need  to  convince  the  umon 
that  a real  problem  exists.  The  union  leadership  may  view  management’s 
move  as  an  attempt  to  tighten  up  without  compensation.  Union  leaders 
also  often  receive  considerable  pressure  from  many  sides  when  a new  plan 
is  in  the  offing.  Certain  groups  of  employees  may  oppose  the  change  since 
they  do  not  stand  to  benefit  as  much  as  other  employees.  Other  employers 
may  expect  similar  “ concessions  ” from  the  union,  and  die  leader  may 
find  himself  in  an  awkward  pattern-setting  arrangement. 

155.  The  presence  of  a crisis  helps  to  create  credibility  for  management’s 
concern  and  to  speed  progress  towards  a settlement.  Short  of  some  c^- 
m'anding  reason  for  change,  the  only  solution  to  these  difficulties  is  sufficient 
discussion  to  dispel  doubts  and  to  correct  genuine  inequities.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  the  deliberations  to  cover  a span  of  several  years. 
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156.  Ccmsiderable  time  is  needed  within  each  organisation  to  achieve  a 
concensus  of  opinion  about  the  new  wage  payment  system.  If  the  change- 
over is  one  of  abandoning  output  incentives  there  is  bound  to  be  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  within  m'anagement.  Usually  hne  people  desire  to 
remaiu  on  output  incentives  (assuming  that  labour  costs  are  not  pro- 
hibitively high)  in  order  to  insure  that  the  work  will  be  gotten  “ out  of  the 
door.”  Contrastingly,  industrial  relations  people  usually  prefer  some  form 
of  daywork  in  order  to  eliminate  the  contentious  discussions  over  earnings. 
If  the  abandonment  takes  place  too  precipitously,  management  may  approach 
the  transaction  without  full  agreement. 

157.  Financial  arrangements  for  the  workers  under  the  new  system  should 
be  as  good  as  fliose  under  the  old  system.  This  may  mean  guaranteeing 
average  earnings  and  certainly  means  guaranteeing  employment  to  those  who 
would  be  displaced  by  the  new  system.  (Vauxhall,  for  example,  bought  its 
way  out  of  piecework  by  guaranteeing  average  earnings).  Another  technique 
involves  Iximp-sum  payments  to  employees  who  would  lose  money  under  the 
change. 

158.  A change  of  any  kind,  and  particularly  one  involving  motivation  and 
money,  presents  a real  challenge  to  supervisors.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
companies  with  obviously  demoralised  incentive  systems  hesitate  to  abandon 
them  is  that  they  are  unsure  of  their  foremen’s  ability  to  motivate  employees 
without  the  direct  puU  of  individual  incentives.  Thus,  a considerable 
break-in  period  may  be  required  before  the  new  system  operates  effectively. 
During  this  “learning  period”  it  may  be  necessary  to  retrain  supervisors, 
to  hold  meetings  with  employees,  and  to  consult  frequently  with  the  unions 
involved.' 


(v)  Final  Remarks 

159.  Clearly,  considerable  ferment  exists  today  in  the  area  of  wage 
payment  methods.  The  task  of  eliciting  and  rewarding  labour  efficiency 
remains  the  same,  but  it  is  taking  place  in  an  altered  environment. 


160.  Some  of  the  changes  are  quite  evident:  they  have  been  alluded 
to  in  this  paper  and  discussed  extensively  elsewhere  ; for  example,  the  impact 
of  new  technology  with  less  opportunity  for  increasing  output ; the  growth 
of  control  systems  enabling  management  quickly  and  accurately  to  monitor 
worker  perfomance ; the  growing  importance  of  the  indirect  segment  of  the 
work  force  with  the  need  to  motivate  this  group  in  concert  with  other  groups 
in  the  organisation ; and  the  increased  importance  of  social  forces,  both  those 
ch^elled  through  the  structure  of  the  smaU  group  and  those  through  the 
umon  institution.  These  trends  are  well  known.  Less  recognised  are  certain 
other  trends  in  public  policy,  union  practice,  and  management  thinking. 


161.  Public  policy  and  social  objectives  can  have  important,  although 
somewhat  unexpected,  effects  on  wage  payment  systems.  Under  the  aegis 
of  productivity  bargaining,  output  incentives  are  being  installed  in  some  plants 


cilSm  f J cir  d^amics  involved  in  the  alteration  of  a wage  payment 

01  a Change  m Method  of  Wage  Payment  , Human  Relations^  Vol.  4,  No.  4 (1951). 
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tor  the  first  time.  These  schemes  enable  the  workers  to  earn  more  money 
and  are  acceptable  in  terms  of  an  incomes  policy  since  they  pinpoint  the 
improvement  and  make  the  quid  pro  quo  between  effort  and  earnings  very 
explicit.  On  the  other  hand,  profit  sharing  is  not  growing  since  the  profit 
motive  is  not  too  respectable  and  most  unions  are  suspicious  about  the 
accuracy  of  profit  figures. 

162.  Union  practice  towards  wage  payment  is  also  becoming  more 
pragmatic.  It  is  rare  nowadays  for  any  union  or  group  of  union  members 
to  object  to  a particular  payment  system  on  any  absolute  or  general  grounds  ; 
for  the  most  part  particular  features  of  a system  are  objected  to  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  persuade  management  to  change  these  as  the  price  of 
union  acceptance.  Unions  are  concentrating  more  of  their  energies  on 
safeguarding  worker  interests  as  they  see  them  within  a given  or  proposed 
system.  It  is  true  that  there  is  still  some  objection  to  time  study  and  other 
work  measurement  techniques  among  particular  groups  but  many  unions 
take  a relatively  sophisticated  approach  to  these  developments  and  have 
developed  expertise  in  their  application. 

163.  To  the  extent  that  unions  are  expressing  a willingness  to  become 
involved  in  the  dynamics  of  a wage  payment  method,  then  total  group  plans 
such  as  cost  reduction,  which  can  succeed  only  with  the  direct  participation 
of  all  concerned,  may  be  more  feasible  alternatives. 

164.  Managerial  philosophy  is  also  changing — in  the  direction  of 
eliminating  unnecessary  distinctions  within  the  organisation.  In  some  in- 
stances this  takes  the  form  of  placing  all  employees  on  salary  and  in  other 
situations  it  involves  the  institution  of  a total  group  bonus  plan.  With 
more  and  more  employment  being  concentrated  on  the  indirect  side  of  the 
organisation,  and  yet  with  wage  payment  arrangements  still  showing  the 
imprint  of  an  earlier  era  when  manual  work  predominated,  companies  are 
re-thinking  the  role  of  compensation  in  an  attempt  to  motivate  all  groups— 
in  a way  that  eliminates  the  historic  cleavages  between  manual,  clerical  and 
managerial  employees. 

165.  Management  is  also  becoming  aware  that  the  elimination  of  dis- 
incentives can  be  as  important  as  the  institution  of  new  incentives.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  employment  guarantees  have  become  such  an  important  part 
of  the  new  schemes. 

166.  There  is  also  an  increased  recognition  that  “ looseness  ” cannot  be 
unilaterally  removed  and  that  collective  bargaining  is  an  important  mechanism 
for  increasing  efficiency  as  well  as  distributing  additional  benefits.  Workers 
have  property  rights  in  the  established  order  and  need  to  participate  in  any 
decisions  made  about  changing  the  status  quo. 

167.  These  changes  in  the  environment  as  well  as  in  the  thinking  of 
management  and  labour  leaders  explain  the  steady  evolution  that  is^  taking 
place  away  from  individual  plans  that  emphasise  output  to  more  indirect 
plans  that  focus  the  attention  of  the  total  organisation  on  all  aspects  of 
economic  achievement. 
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168.  But  these  developments  are  not  confined  to  Britain.  In  an  examina- 
tion of  wage  payment  methods  on  the  Continent,  for  example,  Christian 
Dejean  noted  an  evolution  away  from  an  emphasis  on  effort  to  an  emphasis 
on  economy  of  means,  technological  progress,  acceptance  of  increased 
responsibility,  and  interest  in  the  success  of  the  firm.' 

169.  But  much  of  the  same  pattern  has  been  observed  in  Communist 
countries.  Initially  payment  was  by  the  piece  and  rewarded  extra  output  of 
the  individual  or  small  group.  Yet  gradually  the  systems  have  been  modified 
to  emphasise  such  factors  as  machine  utilisation,  quality,  raw  material 
economy,  acceptance  of  new  products  and  processes  and  reductions  of  fixed 
overhead.  AH  of  these  adaptations  have  been  made  within  the  structure  of 
individual  and  small  group  incentives.  Now  these  countries  are  introducing 
plans  which  apply  to  all  workers  in  an  enterprise  and  which  are  designed 
to  encompass  all  aspects  of  factory  effectiveness. 

170.  In  the  United  States  as  has  already  been  noted  a similar  evolution 
can  be  observed  in  many  industries.  The  railroads  provide  an  interesting 
example.  Initially,  the  carriers  used  time  rates  as  a basis  of  compensation, 
but  it  was  found  that  “ the  mere  lapse  of  time  might  utterly  fail  to  measure 
the  sacrifice  for  the  men  or  the  results  for  the  company  and  as  a consequence 
trip  rates  were  introduced.  But  this  system  proved  equally  troublesome, 
mainly  due  to  the  inability  of  the  carriers  to  establish  equitable  trip  rates. 
As  a result  abuses  developed:  “I  know  one  man,  in  particular,  who  held 
one  of  the  best  passenger  runs  in  the  West  because  he  kept  the  division 
superintendent  supplied  with  spring  chickens.  These  are  hard  cold  facts  ”.® 

171.  As  a result,  the  industry  moved  by  the  early  1900’s  to  the  third 
phase,  mileage  pay.  While  mileage  pay  did  not  adjust  for  differences  in 
conditions  quite  as  adequately  as  the  trip  system,  it  did  put  everyone  on  the 
same  basis  of  measurement ; in  addition,  the  mileage  concept  was  simple  and 
represented  the  language  of  railroad  transactions. 

172.  At  the  present  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  mileage  system  is  still 
required  as  a motivating  device  (although  it  may  be  required  for  purposes 
of  preserving  accustomed  earnings).  Management  is  capable  of  administering 
the  work  force  through  its  control  techniques  and  intelligent  supervision. 
Just  when  the  shift  to  the  next  system  of  compensation  will  occur  is  hard 
to  predict.  The  environment  has  changed  and  eventually  something  less 
direct  and  more  encompassing  than  piecework  will  emerge. 

173.  Thus,  it  appears  that  an  evolution  in  wage  payment  methods  is 
taking  place  that  is  world  wide.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  evolution  has  been 
underway  for  some  time.*  But  while  the  current  “ crisis  ” in  wage  payment 
methods  will  accelerate  the  evolution,  it  is  abo  clear  that  the  traditional 

' Christian  Dejean,  “ La  Liaison  des  Salaries  i la  Production;  Evolution  de  ses  Modalites”, 
Sociologie  du  Travail  (April-June,  1964),  pp.  135-143. 

^Report  of  the  Eight  Hour  Commission.  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 

1918),  p,  216. 

3 Testimony  of  Warren  S.  Stone,  official  head  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Report  of  the  Eight  Hour  Commission,  op.  at.,  p.  281. 

< For  a good  discussion  of  this  point  see : Marcel  Bolle  de  Bal,  “ Crise  Mutation  et  Depasse- 
ment  de  la  Remuneration  au  Rendement”,  Sociologie  du  Travail  (April-Jime,  1964).  pp. 
113-134. 
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methods,  especially  ou^yut  incentives,  will  remain  in  use  for  much  of  the 
foreseeable  future.  For  one  thing,  in  many  situations  the  environmental 
factors  of  technology  and  labour  market  conditions  as  well  as  the  internal 
factors  of  managerial  style,  not  to  mention  habit  and  tradition,  all  combine  to 
perpetuate  the  accustomed  form  of  wage  payment.  Then,  too,  there  is 
insufficient  experience  with  the  newer  methods  to  provide  a basis  for  predict- 
ing results.  As  several  management  spokesmen  expressed  the  point  at  a recent 
OECD  conference:' 

“ We  have  experienced  many  problems  with  output  incentives,  but  we 
are  not  about  to  abandon  them  in  favour  of  total  group  and  salary 
systems,  which  while  intellectually  appealing  may  not  be  motivationally 
engaging.” 

Thus,  the  speed  of  the  evolution  will  be  as  much  determined  by  the  promise 
and  the  “ pull " of  the  new  systems  as  the  problems  and  “ push  ” of  the 
old  ones. 


I Forms  of  Wage  and  Salary  Payment  for  High  Productivity,  Paris,  September  1967. 
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Foreword 

This  is  the  anal  Research  Paper  to  be  published  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations.  It  consists  of  two  specially 
prepared  studies  both  of  which  deal  with  contemporary  problems  of  con- 
siderable  interest  and  importance. 

„ first  Miss  Nancy  Seear  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 

Political  Science  describes  the  position  of  women  in  British  industry  and 
argues  that  many  of  them  are  employed  in  ways  that  are  personally 
frustrating  and  wasteful  of  national  labour  resources. 

In  the  second  Professor  McKersie,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  discusses 
what  has  been  termed  the  “ crisis  ” in  wage  payment  systems.  He  shows 
that  Its  roots  are  more  complex  than  might  be  supposed,  and  that  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  more  and  more  managers  to  replace  systems  of  payment 
by  results  by  “measured  day  work”  is  only  its  most  publicised  mani- 
festation. 

It  is  hoped  that  both  papers  will  be  found  interesting  and  useful  by 
many  people  concerned  with  industrial  relations.  The  views  expressed  are 
of  course  those  of  the  authors  named. 

Royal  Cottimissioti  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations, 

Lacon  House, 

May  1968. 
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SUMMARY 


Chapter  1 : Introduction 

1.  This  Research  Paper  contains  the  preliminary  results  of  the  first  nation- 
wide survey  of  workshop  relations  in  Britain.  It  is  based  on  nearly  4,000 
personal  interviews  with  trade  unionists,  non-unionists,  shop  stewards,  full- 
time trade  union  officers  and  representatives  of  management.  The  need  for  the 
study  arose  out  of  the  first  Research  Paper  of  the  Royal  Commission,  The 
Role  of  Shop  Stewards  in  British  Industrial  Relations:  A Survey  of  Existing 
Information  and  Research.  This  revealed  that  while  there  was  a considerable 
amount  of  information  about  many  important  aspects  of  the  steward’s  job 
much  more  needed  to  be  discovered.  A national  survey  was  therefore  designed 
to  provide  information  grouped  under  the  following  headings : 

A.  Negotiation  and  Representation  at  Workshop  Level. 

B.  The  Role  of  Trade  Unions  in  Workshop  Relations. 

C.  The  Role  of  Employers’  Associations. 

D.  Other  Aspects  of  Workshop  Relations. 

2.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  samples  used  in 
the  survey  in  different  ways.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that  comparisons 
between  the  results  of  the  same  question  put  to  different  samples  need  to  be 
treated  with  some  degree  of  caution.  (Further  details  of  the  limits  of  reasonable 
comparison  are  set  out  in  Chapter  1.) 

3.  It  has  not  been  possible  in  the  time  available  to  do  full  justice  to  the  mass 
of  data  uncovered  by  the  surveys,  but  this  work  will  proceed  after  the  Com- 
mission has  reported  and  be  embodied  in  a further  publication. 

Chapter  2:  Negotiation  and  Representation 

4.  The  first  section  of  this  chapter  considers  what  has  been  discovered 
about  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  parties  involved  in  the  system  of 
workplace  relations.  Their  average  age  appears  to  be  in  the  range  of  41-49 
years,  with  union  full-time  officers  and  works  managers  rather  older  than  the 
rest.  Stewards  have  generally  worked  for  their  present  firms  for  over  ten  years, 
and  30  per  cent  have  had  some  form  of  training  for  the  job.  More  than  half 
of  them  are  not  interested  in  promotion  in  their  firm  and  a similar  proportion 
of  full-time  officers  do  not  want  to  become  senior  officers  in  their  union. 
Relatively  few  stewards  think  that  being  a steward  would  prevent  them  from 
getting  promotion  in  the  firm. 

5.  The  second  section  of  the  chapter  is  in  four  parts  and  deals  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  shop  steward  system,  the  range  of  workplace  bargain- 
ing, the  operation  of  procedures  within  the  workplace,  and  indices  of  satisfac- 
tion with  the  operation  of  workplace  relations.  The  first  part  indicates  that 
the  typical  shop  steward  went  through  no  contested  form  of  election,  has  a 
constituency  of  about  60  members  and_spends  six  hours  a week  as  a steward. 
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He  generally  regards  facilities  for  contacting  members  as  good,  is  more 
likely  than  not  to  have  meetings  with  other  stewards  in  his  workplace,  and 
will  give  up  as  a steward  only  if  he  changes  his  job  or  leaves  the  firm.  The 
second  part  shows  that  there  is  a wide  range  of  bargaining  activities  among 
stewards.  About  one  in  six  do  not  settle  any  issue  with  management,  although 
the  average  number  of  issues  settled  is  twelve.  Those  with  a high  range  of 
bargaining  are  often  senior  stewards  in  large  multi-union  plants.  The  third 
part  shows  that  the  senior-steward  system  is  widespread,  as  are  joint  com- 
mittees of  stewards  and  management  at  plant  level.  Most  stewards  and 
managers  said  that  there  was  a procedure  for  settling  disputes  in  their  plant 
and  more  than  half  of  the  firms  belonging  to  employers’  associations  had 
their  own  formal  plant  procedure.  A third  of  managers  said  the  use  of  proce- 
dure had  increased  in  recent  years,  but  there  is  also  ample  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  informal  contacts  and  procedures  at  shop  floor  level.  In  the  fourth 
part  indices  of  general  satisfaction  with  workplace  relations  show  that  while 
certain  aspects  are  irksome  to  some  participants,  most  are  reasonably  satis- 
fied with  the  system  as  a whole. 

6.  The  third  section  of  Chapter  2 deals  with  the  influence  of  shop  stewards 
considered  from  four  points  of  view:  their  influence  on  members,  their  deal- 
ings with  management,  the  beliefs  about  their  militancy  relative  to  that  of 
their  members,  and  comparative  views  on  the  value  of  their  work.  It  is  found 
that  stewards  are  the  main  source  of  the  members’  information  about  union 
affairs,  but  are  by  no  means  always  able  to  persuade  members  to  accept  their 
point  of  view  when  a dispute  arises.  Although  70  per  cent  of  members  thought 
that  stewards  usually  took  the  workers’  point  of  view  rather  than  that  of 
management,  only  a third  of  stewards  said  that  most  of  their  members 
appreciated  what  was  done  for  them.  Four-fifths  of  stewards  thought  their 
work  was  accepted  willingly  by  managers  and  three-quarters  of  managers 
thought  stewards  were  efficient  as  workers’  representatives.  The  management 
view  of  stewards  was  that  generally  they  did  take  notice  of  union  poHcy  and 
instructions,  and  were  not  more  militant  than  their  members. 

Chapter  3 : The  Role  of  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations 

7.  The  first  section  of  this  chapter  deals  with  the  role  of  unions  in  work- 
shop relations  and  this  is  considered  under  the  following  headings : the  role 
of  full-time  officers  in  workplace  bargaining,  their  comparative  importance, 
the  use  of  branches  in  general  to  discuss  workplace  matters,  and  the  compara- 
tive branch  involvement  of  the  parties  surveyed.  Sections  are  added  on  the 
closed  shop  and  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  union  membership. 
It  is  found  that  stewards  and  full-time  officers  are  generally  satisfied  with  each 
other’s  contribution  to  workshop  relations.  Over  half  the  stewards  interviewed 
had  regular  meetings  with  their  officers.  While  a third  wanted  their  officer 
to  have  a bigger  part  in  local  negotiations,  two-thirds  thought  he  played  a 
very  important  part  already.  Only  a quarter  of  the  officers  wanted  to  play  a 
bigger  part  in  local  negotiations.  Four  out  of  five  thought  that  they  had  suffi- 
cient influence  over  stewards.  Managers  were  less  enthusiastic  about  the  role 
of  officers,  probably  because  of  their  infrequent  contacts  with  them.  Nearly 
half  had  never  settled  a grievance  or  claim  with  an  officer,  and  a similar 
proportion  believed  that  officers  were  not  important  in  workshop  relations. 
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Over  two-thirds  would  rather  deal  with  a steward  than  an  officer,  if  both  were 
equally  competent.  Branch  meetings  were  often  used  to  discuss  workplace 
grievances  and  claims  but  less  often  to  decide  workplace  policy.  Stewards’ 
Attendance  at  branch  meetings  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of  members. 
Most  union  members  knew  of  no  disadvantages  of  membership  and  only 
15  per  cent  of  those  in  closed  shops  would  leave  the  union  if  membership 
were  not  a requirement  of  the  job.  Nearly  a third  of  managers  thought  it  help- 
ful if  workers  had  to  belong  to  a union,  and  more  non-unionists  had  a favour- 
able than  unfavourable  impression  of  union  activities. 

8.  The  second  section  of  the  chapter  deals  with  the  extent  and  consequences 
of  niulti-unionism.  It  shows  that  most  plants  had  more  than  one  union  repre- 
senting manual  workers,  although  it  was  much  less  usual  to  find  unions 
competing  for  workers  in  the  same  grade  of  work.^  The  need  for  inter-union 
co-operation  in  these  situations  was  shown  by  the  two-thirds  of  manage- 
ment-steward committees  which  were  multi-union  in  character,  and  by  the 
prevalence  of  multi-union  shop  steward  meetings.  It  was  found  that  many 
stewards  sometimes  acted  on  behalf  of  another  union’s  members.  Multi- 
union grievances  and  claims  arose  fairly  often,  and  about  half  of  those 
concerned  (and  most  full-time  officers)  thought  it  would  help  if  fewer  unions 
were  involved. 

9.  The  third  section  concerns  the  role  of  employers’  associations.  It  was 
found  that  while  most  managers  appreciated  the  benefits  of  collective  action 
among  employers  and  advice  on  trade  union  matters,  the  evidence  is  that 
employers’  associations  have  little  influence  on  industrial  relations  at  plant 
level.  Although  a few  managers  thought  that  membership  limited  a firm’s 
freedom  of  action  and  imposed  a need  to  conform  to  majority  decisions,  the 
bulk  of  what  little  criticism  there  was  related  to  the  weakness  of  associations 
in  enforcing  decisions.  Three-fifths  of  managers  who  had  wanted  to  make  a 
concession  to  the  unions  of  which  their  association  disapproved  had  in  fact 
made  the  concession  despite  this  opposition,  and  there  seerned  to  be  little 
enthusiasm  among  members  for  increasing  the  power  of  associations. 

Chapter  4:  Other  Aspects  of  Workshop  Relations 

10.  The  four  sections  of  this  chapter  deal  with  systems  of  wage  payment, 
the  role  of  strikes  and  other  sanctions,  the  use  of  disciplinary  penalties  and 
manpower  utilisation.  In  the  first  section  it  is  shown  that  at  least  a third  of 
all  participants  wished  to  change  their  system  of  wage  payment  for  another. 
Of  those  who  wished  to  change  from  payment  by  results,  stewards  often  gave 
the  reason  that  it  led  to  inequities  and  fluctuations  in  earnings,  while  foremen 
thought  payment  by  results  was  unfair  and  tended  to  encourage  shoddy  work. 
Stewards  who  wished  to  change  to  payment  by  results  thought  this  would  be 
an  incentive  to  make  more  money,  while  foremen  stressed  its  possible  efi-ect 
on  output.  Stewards  generally  seemed  keener  to  replace  payment  by  results 
than  did  either  management  or  union  members.  A majority  of  both  stewards 
and  members  thought  that  they  were  paid  a fair  amount  in  comparison  with 
others  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  in  their  firm. 

^ Only  31  per  cent  of  stewards  claimed  to  be  in  this  situation,  and  a mere  16  per  cent  of 
the  sample  of  members,  which  were  drawn  from  a much  wider  base. 
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11.  The  section  of  Chapter  4 devoted  to  the  role  of  strikes  and  other  sanc- 
tions shows  that  about  a third  of  those  interviewed  had  experienced  a strike 
since  taking  up  their  present  post — and  on  average  this  period  was  roughly 
six  years.  A third  of  stewards  and  managers  had  experienced  overtime  bans 
and  threats  to  strike,  and  smaller  proportions  said  they  had  also  experienced 
working  to  rule  and  “ go-slows  A half  of  the  strikes  concerned  wages  or 
bonus  payments.  A majority  of  stewards  and  managers  agreed  that  their  last 
strike  lasted  one  day  or  less,  that  the  decision  to  strike  was  taken  at  a shop- 
floor  meeting,  and  that  a full-time  oflScer  had  been  sent  for,  but  stewards 
estimated  larger  numbers  of  workers  involved  than  did  managers.  Most 
stewards  thought  that  the  strike  had  achieved  a more  favourable  settlement 
for  those  who  took  part,  but  only  a fifth  of  managers  and  foremen  agreed 
Full-time  oflBcers  had  a stronger  belief  in  the  effectiveness  of  strikes  than  did 
members  or  stewards,  but  majorities  of  all  three  groups  were  opposed  to 
unqualified  unconstitutional  action. 

12.  The  information  on  disciplinary  practices  considered  in  the  third 
section  consists  of  the  disciplinary  procedures  which  managers  reported 
having  in  their  plants,  the  beliefs  and  fears  on  the  part  of  union  members  and 
non-unionists  about  this  issue,  the  alleged  victimisation  of  shop  stewards,  and 
the  operation  of  union  and  work-group  discipline.  It  was  found  that  in  just 
over  half  the  plants  surveyed  disciplinary  penalties  were  imposed  on  workers. 
In  two-thirds  of  these  cases  workers  were  said  to  be  able  to  appeal  against 
the  penalties  and  could  usually  be  accompanied  by  their  steward  when 
naaking  an  appeal.  Although  some  stewards  and  members  knew  of  cases  of 
victimisation,  the  vast  majority  thought  that  their  management  was  fair  in 
matters  of  discipline.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  stewards  said  they  had  been  vic- 
timised in  some  way  by  management,  but  very  few  cases  appear  to  have 
involved  dismissal.  The  managers’  general  feeling  was  that  stewards  were 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  workers— or  if  anything  more  leniently. 
Almost  all  members  said  unions  were  fair  in  matters  of  discipline  and  in  the 
conduct  of  elections. 

13.  In  the  final  section  of  Chapter  4 the  results  of  questions  concerning  the 
effective  use  of  manpower  are  summarised.  About  half  the  managers  inter- 
viewed thought  that  there  were  ineflScient  labour  practices  in  their  plants  and 
that  the  organisation  and  arrangement  of  work  could  be  improved.  Nearly 
three-quarters  thought  that  workers  could  put  in  more  effort.  Few  managers 
thought  that  the  abolition  of  ineflScient  labour  practices  or  the  better  organisa- 
tion of  work  would  make  more  than  a 20  per  cent  difference  to  labour  costs. 
Two  out  of  five  foremen  thought  the  work  they  supervised  could  be  better 
organised,  but  nearly  all  foremen  said  they  had  adequate  scope  to  ensure 
that  it  was  eflSciently  done.  A majority  of  managers  and  foremen  thought 
they  could  cut  at  least  some  overtime  without  cutting  output. 

Chapter  5 : The  Pattern  of  Workshop  Relations 

14.  To  obtain  a general  picture  of  the  pattern  of  workshop  relations  that 
emerges  from  the  surveys  it  helps  to  pose  four  questions.  The  first  of  these 
asks  what  the  surveys  tell  us  about  the  operation  of  the  system  of  negotiation 
and  representation  in  Britain  at  workshop  level. 
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15  A picture  emerges  of  a system  of  representation  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  rn'ost  organised  plants.  Yet  there  are  very  wide  variations  in  its  scope  and 
in  the  influence  and  functions  of  shop  stewards  in  different  plants.  By  contrast 
there  are  pronounced  similarities  in  the  procedural  arrangements  that  have 
developed,  and  in  the  network  of  informal  practices  and  “ short-cuts  ” that 
surround  such  formal  procedures. 

16  There  is  evidence  that  the  occasional  use  of  unconstitutional  strikes 
and  other  sanctions  is  quite  common,  but  this  often  seems  to  be  compatible 
with  a state  of  industrial  relations  which  both  sides  regard  as  generally  satis- 
factory. It  is  also  compatible  with  frequent  and  even  increasing  use  of  proce- 
dure- which  seems  to  suggest  that  to  the  participants  use  of  procedure,  and 
breaches  of  procedure,  may  be  complementary  rather  than  contradictory 
activities. 

17.  There  is  little  evidence  that  shop  stewards  are  more  militant  than  their 
members,  or  more  likely  to  favour  unconstitutional  action.  For  the  most  part 
stewards 'are  viewed  by  others,  and  view  themselves,  as  accepted,  reasonable 
and  even  moderating  influences;  more  of  a lubricant  than  an  irritant.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  have  disputes  with  management.  The  point 
is  that  disputes,  strikes  and  stewards  who  are  accepted  as  a moderating 
influence,  are  found  together. 

18.  The  second  question  to  ask  is  what  the  surveys  tell  us  about  the  relation- 
ship between  members  and  their  union.  Stewards  are  seen  to  be  the  crucial 
point  of  contact  between  members,  full-time  ofhcers  and  the  union,  even 
where  there  are  workplace-based  branches.  Yet  they  cannot  hope  to  exert 
influence  over  their  members  except  by  the  use  of  persuasion  and  argument. 
Theirs  is  a form  of  leadership  based  on  consent,  rather  than  effective  sanctions. 
This  modifles  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  usually  emerge 
from  a competitive  election  process. 

19.  Relationships  between  union  full-time  officers  and  their  stewards  appear 
to  be  complex  and  interdependent.  The  officer  may  need  the  steward,  but  it 
seems  that  the  steward  also  looks  to  the  officer  for  advice  and  support  and 
that  they  share  certain  objectives  and  assumptions.  Perhaps  because  of  tffis 
there  is  little  conflict  between  the  two,  despite  differences  in  their  roles.  No 
doubt  there  are  stewards  who  are  both  the  embattled  opponents^  of  manage- 
ment and  in  revolt  against  union  authority  and  influence;  but  it  is  important 
to  realise  that  they  are  atypical. 

20.  Relationships  between  members  and  the  umon  are  affected  by  the 
evidence  of  multi-unionism  in  many  plants.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  most  partici- 
pants feel  that  more  or  less  satisfactory  devices  have  been  found  to  deal  with 
the  problems  arising  from  multi-unionism;  only  the  bulk  of  fuU-time  umon 
officers  feel  that  it  would  help  substantially  if  there  were  fewer  umons.  This 
may  be  because  they  alone  have  practical  experience  of  a wide  range  ot 
plants,  some  of  which  are  unaffected  by  multi-unionism. 

21.  The  third  question  concerns  what  the  surveys  tell  us  about  relations 
between  different  levels  of  management.  Once  again  there  are  indications  that 
the  participants  accept  differences  in  role  and  that  these  differences  do  not 
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produce  a general  feeling  of  conflict.  It  is  also  clear  that  employers’  ass  ’ 
tions  play  a marginal  part  in  the  regulation  of  workshop  problems  in 
firms,  and  that  on  the  whole  it  is  accepted  by  both  associations  and  ft™' 
member  firms  that  this  should  be  so.  This  fact,  together  with  the  ma  ' 
role  played  by  most  full-time  union  officers,  may  be  taken  as  evidence^W 
the  system  of  workshop  relations  is  in  most  cases  relatively  self-conta'l 
and  self-regulating.  lamed 

22.  Ths  fourth  question  to  be  considered  is  what  the  surveys  tell  us  abm 
the  general  level  of  satisfaction  among  participants  with  the  system  as  it  i 
The  most  pervasive  impression  one  gets  from  the  surveys  is  that  most  nermi 
are  reasonably  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  In  each  instance  a minX 
IS  dissatisfied,  but  very  few  are  generally  dissatisfied.  Yet  certain  aspects  of 
minority  dissatisfaction  may  be  regarded  as  particularly  important  and  even 
more  significant  than  majority  satisfaction— e.g.  those  relating  to’the  ineffi 
cient  use  of  labour,  the  system  of  wage  payment  and  fears  of  unfair  treatment' 
or  dismissal. 


23.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  surveys  will  silence  demands  for  the  reform 
of  workshop  relations.  The  advocates  of  reform  might  say  that  they  reve^ 
complacency  rather  than  a well-adjusted  and  mutually  beneficial  system  I 
may  be  argued  that  even  if  they  show  that  the  system  satisfies  the  participants 
they  also  indicate  that  certain  external  interests,  such  of  those  of  the  public 
at  large,  are  left  out  of  account  or  harmed.  However,  the  surveys  cannot  be 
used  to  demonstrate  that  proposals  for  changes  in  workshop  relations  are 
needed  because  of  widespread  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  shon 
floor.  They  also  provide  clues  to  the  practicality  and  likely  effects  of  manv 
suggestions  that  are  made  for  reform.  ^ 


24.  Tl^  final  section  of  Chapter  5 compares  the  picture  of  workshop  rela- 
tions in  Britain  that  emerges  from  the  surveys  with  that  set  out  in  Research 
Papers  1 on  the  Role  of  Shop  Stewards.  Once  again  stewards  emerge  as 
essentially  batgaiuers,  who  tend  to  use  any  device,  or  short-circuit  any  rule 
in  the  service  of  their  members.  It  is  again  confirmed  that  unions  depend  very 
much  on  their  shop  stewards  to  maintain  membership  and  meet  its  demands 
at  workshop  level.  Yet  there  are  ways  in  which  the  surveys  correct  earher 
average  steward.  More  importantly  they  tell  us  many  new  facts 
about  the  nature  of  his  job  and  his  relations  with  management,  members  and 
picture  emerges  of  a relatively  autonomous  system,  where  there 
role  conflict  without  conflicting  role  expectations.  There  may  be 

- to  this  situation  and  reached 

a high  level  of  mutual  tolerance  and  acceptance. 


Chapteh  6 : Practical  Applications 


25.  Research  Papers  I considered  four  related 
workplace  relations  that  need  to  be  reconsidered 
in  the  surveys. 


suggestions  for  reform  in 
in  the  light  of  information 


26.  The  first  involves  additional  legal  penalties  to  prevent  breaches  of  agree- 
ment, especially  unconstitutional  strikes.  The  surveys  support  the  view  that 
since  strikes  and  other  forms  of  workplace  sanctions,  such  as  “ go-slows  ” or 
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overtime  bans,  are  alternative  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  work  group, 
nenalties  of  this  kind  would  have  to  cover  all  kinds  of  unconstitutional 
Ltivity  to  be  effective — ^though  this  does  raise  practical  problems.  They  also 
suggest  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a distinction  between  the  occasional  use 
of  unconstitutional  action  by  a group  and  the  persistent  and  frequent  use  of 
the  strike  in  so-called  “ strike-prone  ” plants.  There  is  a case  for  concentrating 
attention,  and  therefore  additional  sanctions,  on  the  second  situation.  But 
there  is  also  the  point  that  the  evidence  of  the  surveys  suggests  that  attitudes 
towards  procedural  observance,  like  attitudes  towards  the  observance  of 
other  types  of  rules,  are  flexible  and  pragmatic  on  the  shop  floor.  Where  rule 
breaking,  or  short-circuiting  of  rules,  is  common  on  both  sides  it  may  be 
doubted  how  far  even  selective  attempts  to  enforce  procedural  rules  by  law 
are  likely  to  make  much  impact.  A more  promising  reform  might  be  to  induce 
or  encourage  the  parties  to  engage  in  a general  review  and  revision  of  the 
internal  rule-making  process. 

27.  The  second  proposal  concerns  the  need  to  ensure  that  trade  unions 
do  more  to  control  and  discipline  their  members — so  as  to  encourage  the 
observance  of  procedure.  In  particular  it  has  been  suggested  that  certain  legal 
penalties  should  be  imposed  on  union  officers — both  full-time  and  lay — if 
they  do  not  do  aU  they  can  to  ensure  the  observance  of  procedure  at  all  times. 
The  surveys  cast  doubt  on  the  practicality  and  advisability  of  suggestions  of 
this  kind  in  a number  of  ways.  First,  although  officers  are  less  hkely  to  support 
purely  opportunistic  breaches  of  procedure,  they  do  not  believe  in  unreserved 
and  unqualified  procedural  observance  in  all  circumstances.  (Indeed  in  many 
ways  they  adopt  attitudes  towards  the  justifiability  of  unconstitutional  action 
which  are  similar  to  those  of  their  members.)  Second,  the  surveys  also  cast 
doubt  on  how  far  union  officers,  especially  shop  stewards,  can  be  forced  to 
act  in  this  way  by  the  threat  of  legal  sanctions,  or  how  far  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  put  pressure  on  them  to  this  end.  The  surveys  indicate  that  this 
might  be  expected  to  lead  to  a decline  in  their  present  degree  of  influence 
over  members,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  a moderating  one.  It  is  also 
likely  to  lead  to  a shortage  of  stewards. 

28.  The  third  proposal  discussed  in  Research  Papers  1 concerns  the  case 
for  more  formal  agreements  at  workshop  level.  The  argument  for  a move  m 
this  direction  has  been  put  strongly  in  evidence  placed  before  the  Co^ssion, 
in  reports  of  the  Prices  and  Incomes  Board,  and  in  the  Commission  s own 
Research  Papers.  The  suggestion  advanced  has  been  that  more  formal  proce- 
dural and  substantive  agreements,  covering  an  entire  plant,  would  represent 
a move  away  from  the  present  system  of  unco-ordinated  and  fractional  dispute 
settlement  which  produces  and  perpetuates  anomaUes  and  inequities  ot  all 
kinds. 

29  The  surveys  do  not  prove  that  there  should  be  such  agreements,  but 
they 'do  contain  information  relevant  to  current  discussion  on  this  subject. 
They  show,  for  example,  that  informal  settlement  by  shop  stewards  on  behaU 
of  small  groups  is  very  widespread.  They  indicate  that  formffi  procedures 
are  ignored,  supplemented  and  short-circuited  in  various  ways.  Yet  they  also 
show  that  many  firms  have  already  added  to  national  procedures  their  own 
formal  plant  procedure,  and  that  most  of  them  have  formed  plant-wide 
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3.  Other  Aspects  of  Workshop  Relations:  i.e.  systems  of  wage  pay 
management,  union  and  work-group  discipline,  the  use  of  labow  etc 

34.  In  the  next  three  chapters  these  subjects  will  be  discussed  in  tii 
Chapter  5 deals  with  the  general  picture  of  workshop  relations  in  th”' 
country  which  emerge  from  these  chapters  and  a final  chapter  cons'd™ 
their  practical  implications.  The  final  section  of  this  paper  contains  twe  h 
six  selected  tables,  chosen  to  illustrate  the  main  points  raised  in  the  t 
Readers  who  wish  to  know  the  exact  wording  of  questions  asked  in 
should  consult  Appendix  II.  ™erviews 


2.  Sources  of  the  Samples 

35.  It  could  be  argued  that  from  some  points  of  view  the  ideal  method  of 
obtaining  information  about  workshop  relations  would  have  been  to  interview 
all  those  involved  in  a number  of  randomly  selected  workplaces  or  establish 
ments.  Unfortunately  this  method  would  have  presented  considerable' 
difficulties,  especially  in  regard  to  getting  adequate  samples  of  stewards  and 
union  officers  for  analysis  by  type  of  union.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  obtain 
the  samples  used  for  this  paper  in  three  different  ways  : 

(a)  From  a selected  number  of  large  unions  where  lists  of  stewards  and 
officers  were  obtainable  from  which  samples  could  be  drawn. 

(b)  From  a sample  of  the  electorate,  which  provided  a number  of 

members  and  non-members  of  trade  unions  from  among  the  workins 
population.  ° 

(c)  From  a sample  of  manufacturing  and  construction  establishments 
which  provided  a sample  of  works  managers,  personnel  officers  and 
foremen. 

36.  One  consequence  of  this  procedure  is  that  although  the  comparisons 
of  findings  of  various  surveys  may  be  said  to  provide  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing results,  a word  of  warning  must  be  given  about  such  comparisons.  Because 
of  the  random  sampling  methods  used  by  the  Government  Social  Survey,  and 
the  high  response  rate,  the  results  for  any  particular  sample  are  likely  to  be 
highly  representative  of  the  population  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn.^ 
But,  comparisons  between  the  results  of  the  same  question  put  to  different 
samples  must  be  treated  with  caution  when  these  sample  are  drawn  in  different 
ways.  (Thus  findi^s  concerning  questions  about  unions  take  into  account 
only  the  five  or  sirunions  sampled  for  officers  and  stewards.  Yet  questions  to 
union  members  take  into  account  all  unions  to  which  they  belong,  and  these 
include  many  not  represented  in  the  officers’  and  stewards’  samples.) 


37.  There  is,  perhaps,  need  for  a short  explanation  of  the  factors  which 
governed  our  selection  of  the  six  unions  chosen  to  form  the  basis  of  sample  (a) 
above.  It  was  known  that  the  time  at  our  disposal  ruled  out  any  attempt  to 
raw  up  a representative  sample  of  unions,  who  might  all  be  contacted  and 
asked  if  they  would  agree  to  co-operate.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  decide 


less' than  a 5 per  cent  chance  that  a particular  finding  from  the 
thS  stewards  would  have  varied  by  more 

than  6 per  cent  either  way  if  all  the  30,000  TGWU  stewards  had  been  interviewed. 
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on  not  more  than  half  a dozen  unions,  and  for  this  reason  it  seemed  best  to 
include  the  three  largest  unions  in  the  country:  i.e.  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers’  Union,  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union^  and  the  General 
and  Municipal  Workers’  Union“.  One  or  more  of  these  unions  are  rep- 
resented in  most  industries  in  Britain  andi  organise  among  a wide  variety 
of  occupations  and  trades.  Moreover,  between  them  they  have  about  a third 
of  the  trade  unionists  in  Britain  and  at  least  half  the  shop  stewards.  Yet  their 
constitutions  and  traditions  are  in  many  ways  dissimilar  and  contrasting, 
especially  those  of  the  AEU  when  compared  with  the  general  unions. 

38.  For  the  remainder  of  our  sample  we  decided  to  select  three  unions  which 
might  be  expected  to  provide  a contrast  with  these  organisations.  Thus 
the  Electrical  Trades  Union  was  selected  as  an  example  of  a medium  sized 
union  of  craft  origins.  The  remaining  two  unions  were  chosen  mainly  because 
of  the  special  interest  of  the  industries  they  represent,  and  because  they  too 
organise  in  occupations  and  industries  where  the  general  unions  are  largely 
absent.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Building  Trade 
Workers  and  the  second  the  National  Union  of  Railwayman.'^  In  the  case  of 
the  latter  there  was  the  additional  interest  that  the  persons  to  be  contacted 
for  the  stewards’  sample  were  members  of  local  departmental  committees. 
These  committees  are  established  under  the  national  procedure  agreement  for 
the  railway  industry  and  their  duties  and  functions  are  defined  in  the  proce- 
dure in  a relatively  precise  way.  They  are  also  elected  by  methods  which  are 
usually  formal,  at  least  in  comparison  with  the  methods  adopted  for  most 
other  shop  floor  representatives. 


3.  The  Preliminary  Nature  of  the  Pindings 

39.  The  interviews  on  which  the  findings  in  this  paper  are  based  were 
conducted  during  the  period  August  to  October  1966.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  completion  of  the  interviews  the  Royal  Commission  was  supphed  with 
preliminary  results  from  each  survey,  and  in  due  course  with  further  results 
which  drew  certain  limited  comparisons  between  one  survey  and  another. 
After  receiving  these  results  the  Commission  decided  to  authorise  the 
pubhcation  of  a Research  Paper  based  on  the  preliminary  findings. 

40.  However,  it  has  not  been  possible  in  the  time  available  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  very  considerable  volume  of  data  uncovered  by  the  surveys  and 
in  any  case  much  of  it  will  require  further  analysis,  and  interpretation.  It 
therefore  seemed  clear  that  further  work  should  be  undertaken  on  the 
material  in  the  surveys,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
they  provide  to  form  a representative  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  state 
of  workshop  relations  in  Britain.  It  is  intended  to  publish  the  results  of  this 
work  in  due  course. 


^ since  the  surveys  were  conducted  the  AEU  has  amalgamated  with  the  Foundry  Workers 
to  form  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  and  Foundry  Wcnl^^  Union. 

= National  Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers  (NUGMWt_ 

3 It  should  be  noted  that  when  reference  is  made  to  percentages  of  all  stewards  these 
are  based  on  the  replies  of  stewards  in  proportion  to  their  estimated  numters  in  each  ot 
the  six  unions  sampled.  Thus  the  NUR  and  AUBT  W contribute  very  little  to  the  total  answers 
and  98 '5  per  cent  is  contributed  by  the  other  four  unions. 
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CHAPTER  2 

NEGOTUTION  AND  REPRESENTATION 
1.  Characteristics  of  the  Parties 

41.  In  this  section  we  shall  consider  various  personal  characteristics  of  th. 
parties  involved  in  the  system  of  workplace  relations.  These  inchde  2 

experience  in  the  job  or  positions,  sex,  education  and  training  ambWon  Ta 
interests  outside  the  job,  i«ining,  ambition  and 

Age  and  Experience 

42.  The  average  ages  of  the  various  types  of  informants  were:  stewards  45 
ex-stewards  43,  full-time  ofBcers  49,  works  managers  49,  personnel  oTcersM 
foremen  46,  union  members  44,  and  non-unionists  39.  Because  of  the  method 

of  selecting  ex-stewards  and  foremen  (see  Appendix  I)  their  average  ages™ 

be  taken  as  representative  of  all  ex-stewards  and  foremen.  Where  analysis  of 

41  On  some  issues  the  length  of  time  that  informants  have  held  their 
position  IS  a relevant  factor.  The  stewards  in  our  sample  had  represent” 

average  of  6 years  and  62  pm  cent  of 
h m had  worked  for  their  present  firm  for  ten  or  more  years.  The  full-time 
officers  had  held  their  present  union  post  for  an  average  of  11  years  The 
average  length  of  semce  m their  present  post  was  9 years  for  works  managers 

wl.^e7frr?  Union  members  ten7to  S 

worked  for  their  present  firm  longer  than  non-unionists— 51  per  cent  for 
10  or  more  years  compared  with  29  per  cent  of  non-unionists. 

44  Most  stewards  were  classified  as  either  skilled  manual  workers  (55ner 

sML”mrn7l  a d*^  The  remainder  consisted  of  un- 

skilled manual  and  intermediate  non-manual  workers,^  including  4 per  cent 

itTfficerTrr™:^'  had  beeract“e 

ItLafd  c t 36  per  cent  had  been 

7e7nrt77“^  per  cent  of  works  managers  had  held  a similar  job  to 

F^tv^^nl  employer  or  manager  elsewhere. 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  personnel  officers  had  been  personnel  officers  pre- 

7for  J’becn  "7“  ^ managerial  or  professional  post. 

nrmentff7  sample  had  worked  for  their 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  foremen  previously  held  a skilled  manual 
job,  20  per  cent  a semi-skilled  manual  job,  24  per  cent  were  foremen  or 
supervisors,  and  only  3 per  cent  held  an  unskilled  maonaj  job. 

nursI7®  technical  engineering  assistants,  creative  artists  and  qualified 
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Sex 

45.  Six  per  cent  of  the  stewards’  sample  were  women.  There  were  most 
women  stewards  in  the  NUGMW  (13  per  cent),  but  none  in  the  NUR  or  the 
AUBTW.  Only  one  of  the  full-time  officers  interviewed  was  a woman,  and  the 
same  applied  to  the  works  managers;  92  per  cent  of  the  personnel  officers 
were  men,  as  were  94  per  cent  of  the  foremen. 

Education  and  Training 


46.  The  following  table  summarises  some  information  about  the  education 
and  qualifications  of  the  various  samples; 


Attended 

Flad  further 

Served  full 

elementary  or 

education  (full 

industrial 

secondary 

or  part-time) 

apprenticeship 

modern  school 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Stewards 

81 

36 

25 

Full-time  officers 

69 

51 

27 

Foremen 

73 

54 

39 

Union  members 

78 

31 

12 

Non-unionists 

68 

34 

8 

There  was  some  variation  among  the  union  types;  for  example,  60  per  cent 
of  the  ETU  stewards  had  had  part-time  further  education,  and  61  per  cent 
of  the  AUBTW  stewards  had  served  a full  industrial  apprenticeship. 

47.  Stewards  were  asked  whether  they  had  taken  part  in  any  course  of 
training  or  instruction  for  their  job  as  a steward.  The  interviewers  made  it  clear 
that  this  did  not  include  vocational  courses  or  those  taken  for  other  purposes. 
Thirty  per  cent  said  they  had  taken  part  in  training  courses.  The  union  per- 
centages were; 

TGWU  40  per  cent  NUGMW  22  per  cent  NUR  67  per  cent 

AEU  23  per  cent  ETU  29  per  cent  AUBTW  18  per  cent 

Further  details  about  the  training  courses  in  which  stewards  had  taken  part 
are  given  in  Table  1,  p.  80. 

48.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  officers  sampled  had  taken  part  in  one  or 
more  training  courses  for  their  job.  The  proportion  was  higher  (85  per  cent) 
in  the  two  general  unions  than  in  the  other  three  unions  (50  per  cent).  Thirty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  sample  had  been  on  at  least  three  different  types  of 
courses,^  and  15  per  cent  on  at  least  five  different  types.  Further  details  about 
these  training  courses  are  given  in  Table  2,  p.  80. 

49.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  works  managers  claimed  some  training  for  their 
job  as  works  managers.  The  comparative  figures  by  industry  were;  metal 
handling  61  per  cent,  other  manufacturing  48  per  cent  and  construction 

^ Two  or  more  courses  of  the  same  type  counted  only  once. 
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28  per  cent.^  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  personnel  officers  claimed  to  have  had 
specific  training  in  personnel  work.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  foremen  said 
they  had  taken  part  in  a course  of  training  for  their  job  as  foremen,  but  this 
fell  to  21  per  cent  among  construction  foremen.  Twenty-six  per  cent  of  fore- 
men had  taken  part  in  a course  specifically  designed  to  help  them  deal  with 
industrial  relations  (6  per  cent  of  construction  foremen). 

Ambition  and  Outside  Interests 

50.  Stewards  were  asked  whether  they  were  interested  in  promotion. 
Fifty-five  per  cent  said  they  were  not  interested,  and  28  per  cent  that  they 
were  interested  in  becoming  foremen  (including  supervisors,  charge-hands  or 
section  leaders).  The  rest  named  other  positions  to  which  they  would  like  to 
be  promoted,  including  general  foreman,  clerical,  technical  or  managerial 
jobs.  Keenness  for  promotion  was  most  evident  in  the  ETU  (56  per  cent)  and 
least  evident  in  the  NUR  (26  per  cent).  Those  who  wanted  promotion  were 
asked  whether  they  thought  there  was  a reasonable  hope  that  they  would  get  it. 
Only  38  per  cent  thought  there  was,  but  only  10  per  cent  said  being  a shop 
steward  was  a reason  for  not  getting  promotion. 

51.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  trade  union  officers  said  they  would  not,  in  due 
course,  like  to  become  more  senior  officers  in  their  union.  Among  those  who 
wanted  promotion,  the  most  frequent  choices  were  group  or  regional  officer 
and  national  officer  other  than  general  secretary.  Seven  per  cent  of  the  sample 
said  they  would  like  to  become  general  secretary  of  their  union.  AUBTW 
officers  were  less  ambitious  than  others ; 87  per  cent  said  they  did  not  want 
more  senior  posts. 

52.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  foremen  were  interested  in  promotion  in  their 
firm,  and  52  per  cent  of  these  thought  there  was  a reasonable  hope  that  they 
would  get  it.  The  main  aspirations  were  to  works/area  manager  (43  per  cent 
of  those  interested  in  promotion)  and  senior  foreman  (24  per  cent). 

53.  Stewards  and  officers  were  asked  whether  they  belonged  to  any  other 
association  besides  the  union.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  stewards  and  88  per  cent 
of  officers  said  they  did,  including  17  per  cent  of  stewards  and  81  per  cent  of 
officers  who  were  individual  members  of  a political  party.  Slightly  more  than 
one  half  of  both  stewards  and  officers  who  belonged  to  other  associations 
besides  the  union  said  they  took  an  active  part  in  at  least  one  of  them.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  stewards  paid  the  political  levy,  compared  with  41  per  cent  of 
union  members,  but  a further  18  per  cent  of  the  latter  did  not  know  if  they 
paid  it. 

Summary 

54.  The  average  age  of  all  parties  involved  in  workplace  relations  appears  to 
be  in  the  range  of  41-49  years,  with  union  full-time  officers  and  works  managers 


^ Metal  handling  industries  include:  engineering  and  electrical  goods;  metal  manufacture; 
vehicles;  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering;  metal  goods  not  elsewhere  specified. 

Other  manufacturing food,  drink  and  tobacco;  chemicals  and  allied  industries; 
textiles;  leather,  leather  goods  and  fur;  clothing  and  footwear;  bricks,  pottery,  glass,  etc.; 
timber,  furniture,  etc.;  other  manufacturing  industries. 

Construction  is  analysed  separately. 
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rather  older  than  the  rest.  Stewards  have  generally  worked  for  their  present 
firm  for  10  years,  and  30  per  cent  have  had  some  form  of  training  for  their 
iob  as  steward.  More  than  half  of  the  stewards  were  not  interested  in  promo- 
tion and  a similar  proportion  of  full-time  officers  did  not  want  to  become 
more  senior  officers  in  their  union.  Relatively  few  stewards  thought  that 
being  a steward  would  prevent  them  getting  promotion  in  the  firm. 


2.  The  Operation  of  the  System 

A.  Shop  Stewards 

55.  In  this  section  we  shall  consider  how  widespread  the  steward  system  is 
in  industry,  the  process  by  which  stewards  get  the  job,  the  extent  of  their 
duties,  the  facilities  afforded  to  them,  and  why  they  sometimes  give  up  the 
job. 


The  Extent  of  the  Steward  System 

56.  Information  obtained  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  the  surveys,  when 
related  to  other  known  data,  enables  a rough  estimate  to  be  made  of  the 
number  of  shop  stewards  and  other  workplace  representatives  (excluding 
those  who  only  collect  subscriptions)  in  Great  Britain.  Enquiries  made 
among  16  of  the  largest  unions,  with  a combined  membership  of  nearly 
6-5  million,  showed  that  in  1966  they  had  about  142,000  stewards.  If  the  same 
relationship  of  stewards  to  members  holds  good  for  other  unions,  the  total 
number  of  stewards  is  about  222,000.  However,  the  survey  of  shop  stewards 
showed  that  nearly  20  per  cent  of  those  whose  names  appeared  on  the  unions’ 
lists  of  stewards  were  not  in  fact  currently  so  acting.  If  this  apphes  generally, 
the  true  total  of  stewards  may  be  nearer  180,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
survey  of  union  members  showed  that  80  per  cent  had  a steward  or  workplace 
representative,  and  assuming  an  average  constituency  of  55  members^  this 
would  give  a total  of  168,000.  Taking  an  average  of  these  two  estimates,  the 
total  of  stewards  may  be  put  at  about  175,000.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
, about  14  per  cent  over  the  last  ten  years.^ 


How  Stewards  Emerge 

57.  Informants  were  asked  whether  they  had  wanted  their  present  job  as  a 
steward  or  had  been  persuaded  to  take  it  on.  Thirty-six  per  cent  said  they  had 
both  wanted  it  and  been  asked,  22  per  cent  had  simply  wanted  it,  and 
40  per  cent  said  they  had  to  be  persuaded.  The  largest  proportion  of  reluctant 
stewards  (47  per  cent)  was  in  the  AUBTW  but  this  was  not  appreciably 
above  average.  The  largest  proportion  of  volunteering  stewards  (52  per  cent) 
was  in  the  NUR. 


'The  average  constituency  of  ordinary  stewards  in  the  six  unions  sampled  was  60,  but 
sinc^  thie  mfions  tended  to  operate  in  larger  he 

stituency  size  may  be  nearer  55,  with  350  for  senior  stewwds.  This  wo^d  mean  a total  of 
145,000  ordinary  stewards  and  23,000  semor  stewards  for  8 milhon  memters. 

2 This  estimate  is  based  on  those  unions  where  the  numter  of  st™^ 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  In  many  umons  this  is  not  the  case,  so  that  the  estimate  is 
subject  to  some  degree  of  error. 
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58.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  stewards  can  get  the  job,  and  the 
following  are  the  proportions  shown  by  those  in  the  sample : 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

In  an  unopposed  election  when  the  previous  steward 


resigned 36 

In  an  unopposed  election  as  the  first  steward  in  the  job . . . 19 

With  no  form  of  election 16 


Total  unopposed  ...  71 

In  a contested  election  when  the  previous  steward 

resigned 17 

By  defeating  the  previous  steward  in  a contested  election  8 

In  a contested  election  as  the  first  steward  in  the  job  ...  4 


Total  opposed  29 


100 

Thus  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sample  either  went  through  no  form  of 
election  or  were  the  only  candidates  for  the  job.^  This  proportion  was  higher 
in  the  AUBTW  (85  per  cent),  NUGMW  (81  per  cent)  and  ETU  (79  per  cent), 
and  lower  in  the  NUR  (44  per  cent).  Workplace  elections  outnumbered 
branch  elections  by  nearly  5 to  1 overall,  and  by  over  20  to  1 in  the  AEU  and 
ETU.  A show  of  hands  was  more  than  twice  as  frequent  as  a ballot,  and  fn  the 
ETU  91  per  cent  of  elections  were  by  a show  of  hands.  Ballots  were  more 
often  held  in  the  NUR  (73  per  cent)  and  the  TGWU  (41  per  cent). 

59.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  stewards  said  that  in  practice  they  had  to  stand 
for  re-election,  and  another  15  per  cent  said  they  had  to  do  so  only  technically. 
Presumably  in  the  latter  case,  although  they  were  constitutionally  supposed  to 
stand  for  re-election,  in  practice  there  was  no  opposition  and  so  no  election 
was  held.  The  highest  proportions  saying  that  they  did  not  have  to  stand  for 
re-election  either  in  practice  or  technically  were  in  the  AUBTW  (54  per  cent) 
and  the  NUGMW  (35  per  cent).  Nearly  all  intervals  for  elections  were  either 
one  year  or  two,  and  the  former  outnumbered  the  latter  by  three  to  one.  In 
the  AEU  and  the  ETU  annual  elections  were  the  rnle,  but  in  the  NUR  they 
were  mostly  every  two  or  four  years.  Seventy  per  cent  of  those  who  had  ever 
stood  for  re-election  had  never  been  opposed,  and  only  15  per  cent  were 
regularly  opposed.  Lack  of  opposition  was  more  common  in  the  ETU  and 
less  common  in  the  NUR  and  the  TGWU.  The  rarity  of  alternative  candidates 
for  the  job  is  indirectly  supported  by  the  small  number  of  members  who  said 
they  wanted  to  be  stewards  (8  per  cent  of  those  who  had  never  been  stewards). 

Duties  of  Stewards 

60.  Stewards  were  asked  how  many  members  they  were  responsible  for. 
In  a few  cases  two  or  more  stewards  were  jointly  responsible  for  a group  of 
members.  The  following  average  numbers  of  members  for  ordinary  stewards 

r This  was  supported  by  the  finding  from  the  members’  survey  that  only  a third  of  stewards 
were  known  to  have  been  opposed  when  they  got  the  job. 
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e therefore  approximate,  especially  the  higher  numbers  which  were  usually 
based  on  stewards’  own  approximations : 


All 

Unions 

TGWU  AEU  NUGMW  ETU  NUR  AUBTW 

Average  nuinber  of 
members 

(ordinary  stewards) 

60 

75  45  65  35  200  20 

The  hieh  number  of  members  for  whom  NUR  representatives  are  responsible 
reflects  their  somewhat  different  function  as  compared  with  stewards  m other 
unions  The  scattered  nature  and  small  size  of  work  groups  in  construction 
no  doubt  accounts  for  the  relatively  few  members  per  AUBTW  steward. 
The  average  numbers  of  members  for  whom  senior  stewards  were  responsible 
are  much  larger: 


All 

Unions 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW  ETU 

AUBTW 

Average  number  of  members 
(senior  stewards) 

350 

450 

250 

350  200 

125 

In  the  NUR  there  is  no  similar  office  to  the  senior  steward,  and  so  no  figures 
are  given. 

61.  Only  1 per  cent  of  informants  were  full-time  stewards,  defined  as 
spending  all  or  most  of  their  working  hours  on  union  business.  This  propor- 
tion was  constant  in  all  the  large  unions,  but  rose  to  5 per  cent  in  the  NU 
and  fell  to  nil  in  the  AUBTW.  The  average  numbers  of  hours  per  week  spent 
as  stewards  were; 


All 

Unions 

TGWU  AEU  NUGMW  ETU  NUR  AUBTW 

Average  number  of 
hours  per  week 
spent  as  steward... 

6 

8 5 5 4 15  4 

This  included  an  average  of  four  hours  spent  in  " 

breaks,  and  two  hours  in  the  stewards’  own  st^ard^^ 

total  weekly  average  of  ten  hours  on  their  umon  duties.  The  large  number 
of  hours  spent  by  NUR  representatives  is  no  doubt  partly  a result  of  their 
large  constituencies. 

Stewards  and  Their  Pay 

62.  Stewards  were  asked  whether  they  lost  pay  from  ^ 

result  of  their  , union  activities.  Ten  per  cent  said  they  did  sometimes  ^d 
another  7 per  cent  regularly.  Among  AEU  stewwds  12  P ^ 

sometimes  and  9 per  cent  regularly.  Only  1 per  cent  f 

than  £2  in  an  average  week.  The  average  amount  lost  by  ^ 

was  just  under  £1  a week,  but  about  half  of  the  losses  were  n niade  up 

per  week.  A half  of  the  17  per  cent  of  stewards  who  lost  pay  said  it  was  made  up 
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to  them  in  some  way.  This  half  consisted  of  20  per  cent  having  it  made 
the  union,  19  per  cent  by  the  members,  and  11  per  cent  from  commissio*' 
collecting  subscriptions.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  stewards  who  lost  nav  f 
their  employer  were  fully  compensated  for  their  loss.  ^ 

63.  Twenty  per  cent  of  union  members  who  had  a shop  steward  said  tl 
money  was  collected  by  him  or  on  his  behalf  for  a purpose  other  than  ' k 
scriptions.  Money  was  collected  from  these  members  for  benevolent 

or  charities  (74  per  cent  of  cases),  compensation  of  the  shop  steward  18  * 
cent),  union  funds  (4  per  cent),  strike  pay  (4  per  cent),  and  other  re«f ' 
(10  per  cent). 

Facilities  for  Contacting  Members 

64.  We  asked  to  what  extent  stewards  depended  on  the  place  of  work  fn 
contacting  members,  as  against  meeting  them  outside  such  as  at  branct 
meetings.  Seventy-one  per  cent  said  they  depended  entirely  on  worknlaw 
contacts,  and  27  per  cent  depended  mostly  on  them.  Complete  dependent 
on  workplace  contacts  was  the  greatest  in  the  ETU  (78  per  cent)  and  smalWt 
m the  NUR  (30  per  cent).  The  members’  survey  confirmed  these  findinss' 
70  per  cent  met  their  steward  every  day  and  95  per  cent  said  it  was  easy  to 
approach  him  on  union  matters  whenever  they  needed  to  do  so. 

65.  Asked  if  they  could  leave  the  job  to  contact  members  whenever  they 

wanted,  only  13  per  cent  said  no.  The  rest  were  divided  into  the  followinp 
groups:  = 


No  permission  required 

Permission  required  but  only  “ out  of  courtesy  ” 
Permission  required  “ out  of  necessity  ” 

Does  not  apply — steward  works  alongside  members 


Per  cent 
13 
44 
25 
5 

87 

The  proportion  who  could  not  leave  the  job  at  all  to  contact  members  varied 
from  9 per  cent  in  the  AEU  to  19  per  cent  in  the  TGWU.  An  even  higher 
proportion  (35  per  cent)  could  not  do  so  in  the  NUR,  but  the  scattered  nature 
ot  the  place  of  work  ” no  doubt  accounts  for  this.  The  stewards  who  had 
to  get  permission  to  leave  the  joh  to  contact  members  “ out  of  necessity  ” 
were  asked  whether  it  was  ever  withheld.  Twelve  per  cent  said  it  was,  rising  to 
23  per  cent  m the  AUBTW.  Only  eleven  stewards  in  the  whole  sample  said 
that  permission  was  withheld  more  than  twice  during  the  last  12  months. 

66.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  sample  said  they  held  meetings  of  members 
at  the  place  ofwork.  This  varied  from  62  per  cent  in  the  NUGMW  to  87  per 
cent  in  the  AEU.  Workplace  meetings  were  held  during  working  time  by 
35  per  cent,  during  breaks  by  47  per  cent,  and  before  or  after  work  by  33  per 
workplace  meetings  during  working  time  had  always 
to  he  obtained  by  89  per  cent  of  stewards  holding  them.  But  of  those  who  had 
P^mission,  only  13  per  cent  said  it  was  ever  withheld.  Most  of  those 
who  said  permission  was  ever  withheld  also  said  that  they  had  to  state  what  the 
pu^ose  of  the  meeting  was.  Only  6 per  cent  of  those  who  sometimes  held 
meetings  of  members  during  breaks  or  before  or  after  work  said  they  were 
ever  refused  permission  to  hold  them. 
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f.1  «;eventv-oiie  per  cent  of  stewards  said  they  were  “ very  satisfied  ” with 
nTiiirtunities  to  contact  members  at  the  place  of  work;  23  per  cent  were 
Slv  ^tisfied  ” and  6 per  cent  “ dissatisfied  Dissatisfaction  was  highest 
• NUR  (12  per  cent)  and  lowest  in  the  NUGMW  (3  per  cent).  Those  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  opportunities  for  workplace  contact  were  asked  whether 
were  satisfied  with  opportunities  to  contact  members  outside  the  place  ot 
work.  Just  over  half  (or  3 per  cent  of  the  whole  sample)  said  they  were  dis- 
satisfied. 

68  This  information  obtained  from  stewards  may  be  compared  with  that 
given  on  the  management  side.  The  great  majority  of  managers  and  foremen 
fdd  that  stewards  could  leave  work  when  they  wanted  to  contact  their 
members,  although  most  of  them  also  stated  that  permission  had  to  be 
obtained  first.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  works  managers,  41  per  cent  of  personnel 
officers  and  27  per  cent  of  foremen  said  that  their  stewards  held  workplace 
meetings  of  members  during  working  hours,  and  an  average  of  these  propor- 
tions tollies  closely  with  the  35  per  cent  of  stewards  who  claimed  to  ho  d such 
meetings.  About  one-third  of  managers  had  on  some  occasion  withheld  per 
mission  for  such  meetings,  although  stewards  said  this  happened  in  only 
13  per  cent  of  cases. 

Workplace  Meetings  of  Stewards 

69  From  answers  to  a general  question,  we  discovered  that  there  were 
some  kinds  of  meeting  between  stewards  in  66  per  cent  of  rvorkplaces  of  our 
informants.  The  only  two  unions  to  deviate  far  from  this  fi^re  were  the  ^ 

per  cent)  and  the  NUGMW  (49  per  cent).  Four  kinds  of  steward  toee^gs 
were  distinguished,  and  the  proportions  of  stewards  saying  these  were  held 


held  from 
Own  union, 
workplace 
Different  v 


ent  workplaces 
Different  unions, 
different  work- 
places 


All 

Unions 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

AUBTW 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

55 

55 

71 

37 

39 

59 

43 

47 

43 

58 

31 

53 

22 

53 

32 

32 

46 

14 

30 

47 

30 

. 20 

22 

24 

8 

22 

26 

26 

The  proportions  of  stewards  having  themselves  attended  each  th^e 
meetog  are  generally  a few  per  cent  less  than  the  figures  in  the  table  above. 

70.  Details  of  each  kind  of  meeting,  including  who 
often  they  were  held,  and  how  important  stewards  they  ^ 

out  in  Table  3 on  p.  81.  The  main  facts  the  table  shows  are:  (1)  that  stewards 
ZsSy  organised  Lgle  workplace  meetings,  “ 

ised  single  union-different  workplace  meetings  and  organised 

meeting— the  so-called  “combine  committee  meeting-was  organised 
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about  equally  frequently  by  stewards  and  fuU-time  union  officers  - (2)  thjit  a 
single  workplace  meetings  were  mostly  held  monthly  or  at  no  set  Interval  a 
the  others  quarterly  or  at  no  set  interval;  and  (3)  that  nearly  all  steward 
thought  all  these  types  of  meetings  were  very  important. 

71.  Most  of  the  full-time  officers  interviewed  dealt  with  some  stewarHs 

who  met  stewards  of  other  unions  at  their  workplaces.  Fifty-seven  per  cent 
of  these  officem  thought  there  were  advantages  from  their  point  of  view  in 
stewards  me^mg  in  this  way,  and  only  11  per  cent  thought  there  were  dis. 
advaiitages.  Officers  in  the  two  general  unions  were  rather  less  enthusiastic 
than  those  in  the  other  unions.  Only  42  per  cent  of  the  sample  dealt  with 
stewards  who  took  part  in  “ combine  ” meetings.  Similar  proportions  of 
officers  thought  there  were  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  meetines  as 
in  the  case  of  the  single  workplace  ones.  “ ’ 

Why  Stewards  Give  Up  the  Job 

72.  ^though  stewards  who  were  on  the  lists  we  were  given  by  unions  and 
who  had  subsequently  given  up  the  job  were  interviewed  as  ex-stewards  it  was 
not  possible  to  calculate  from  this  any  overall  estimate  of  shop  steward  turn- 
over. We  did,  however,  ask  management  to  make  an  estimate  of  annual 
turnover  among  their  stewards.  From  this  information  we  calculated  that 
works  inanagers  on  average  thought  that  roughly  13  per  cent  of  stewards 
were  replaced  each  year,  and  personnel  officers  that  roughly  17  per  cent  were 

73.  Stewards  and  union  members  were  asked  why  the  previous  steward 
had  given  hp  the  job,  and  ex-stewards  were  asked  why  they  personally  had 
given  It  up.  There  were  minor  differences  between  these  three  groups  (Table  4 
p.  81),  but  the  majority  of  reasons  given  related  to  stewards  changing  their 

f *hn  one  in  seven  said  the  steward  was 

efeated  in  an  election,  and  3 per  cent  or  less  said  he  was  victimised  or 


B.  Range  of  Bargaining 

section  deals  with  the  arguments  used  by  stewards  to  increase 
their  members  earnings,  the  number  of  issues  on  which  stewards  and  members 
cvt™  negotiate  with  each  other,  and  the  desire  on  the  union  side  to 

extend  the  range  of  bargaining.  Three  out  of  five  stewards  said  they  were 
effort!™®'  “®«“e  “em^>ers>  earnings  as  a result  of  their  personal 

• ' “ sluft  bonuses  accounted  for  nearly  a third  of  the  ways 

TaWrs^l™"®^  increased,  and  details  of  other  ways  are  given  in 

Arguments  Used  by  Stewards 

j ™®i“bers  of  management  were  asked  what  arguments  were 

used  by  stewards  when  trying  to  increase  members’  earnings.  The  spontaneous 
nswers  to  this  question  were  generally  fewer  than  when  certain  answers  were 
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ompted  ^ broad  agreement  among  all  parties  that  the  most 

^ommon  arguments  used  were:  comparisons  with  other  workers  in  the  same 
® different  places  of  work,  abnormal  conditions  of  work,  and  change  in  the 
°ature  of  the  job  (Table  6,  p.  82).  The  arguments  which  stewards  thought 
most  effective  were  compared  with  those  which  management  found  most 
mnvincing.  Stewards  named  abnormal  conditions  of  work  most  often, 
while  management  found  comparisons  with  other  workers  most  convincing 
(Table  7,  p.  83). 


Stewards'  Range  of  Bargaining 

76.  Stewards  and  members  of  management  were  shown  a list  of  28  issues 
and  asked  to  say  if  they  had  personally  discussed  and  settled  any  of  these  with 
the  other  side.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  stewards  said  they  did  not  discuss  and 
settle  any  issues,  and  the  average  number  of  issues  negotiated  by  all  stewards 
was  twelve  (Table  8,  p.  83).  Because  some  of  the  issues  listed  were  alterna- 
tives they  were  divided  into  five  main  categories.  This  revealed  that  almost  all 
who  claimed  to  negotiate  had  settled  some  aspect  of  working  conditions  as 
standard  practice.®  The  majority  had  also  settled  some  wage  issues  and  at 
least  one  aspect  of  working  hours,  such  as  overtime  distribution.  Sixty-seven 
per  cent  of  stewards  claimed  to  have  bargained  over  employment  questions, 
but  fewer  had  discussed  and  settled  disciplinary  issues. 


77.  A steward’s  range  of  bargaining  seems  to  be  associated  with  a number 
of  hi's  other  activities  and  attitudes.  Stewards  with  a high  range  of  barpining 
tend  to  be  found  in  large  multi-union  plants,  especially  in  the  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  industries,  and  they  are  often  senior  stewards.  As  compared  with 
stewards  with  a low  range  of  bargaining,  they  more  often  attend  steward 
meetings,  more  often  hold  meetings  of  members  at  the  workplace,  and  more 
often  can  leave  the  job  whenever  they  want  to  contact  them.  This  relatively 
large  scope  for  action  on  behalf  of  members  is  associated  with  their  feeling 
more  often  that  they  are  helping  management  to  solve  its  problems  and  run 
the  firm  more  efficiently. 


Managers’  Range  of  Bargaining 

78  All  levels  of  management  interviewed  were  shown  the  same  list  of  issues 
as  used  with  stewards  and  asked  if  they  had  personally  discussed  and  settled 
any  of  them  with  stewards.  Twenty  per  cent  of  foremen  with  stewards  had  not 
bargained  over  any  issues,  and  4 per  cent  of  works  managers  who  dealt  with 
stewards  were  in  the  same  position.  All  but  6 per  cent  of  the  personnel 
officers  with  responsibility  for  dealing  with  umons  claimed  to  have  negohated 
some  issues  with  stewards.  The  comparative  proportions  who  had  negotiated 
at  least  one  issue  within  each  of  the  five  groups  were: 


1 Fnr  piraiTmle  22  uer  cent  of  stewards  mentioned  abnormal  conditions  of  work  spon- 
taneSy  when  they  were  asked  if  they  had  ever  used 

^a^Thwew^'  a further  category  of  issues  discussed  and  settled  “ r^ely  ”,^d  m the  case 
of  discStoe  questions  this  happened  more  often  than  as  standard  practice  . 
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Groups  of  Issues 

Works 

Managers 

Personnel 

Officers 

Foremen 

Stewards 

Wages  

Working  Conditions 
Hours  of  Work 

Discipline  

Employment  Issues 

Per  cent 
82 
88 
78 
76 
71 

Per  cent 
80 
89 
73 
76 
76 

Per  cent 
72 
79 
62 
61 
43 

Per  cent 
83 
89 
75 
67 
67 

Average  number  of  issues 
involved  

16 

15 

7 

12 

Extending  the  Range  of  Bargaining 

79.  There  was  disagreement  between  stewards  and  members  about  the 
existence  of  issues  which  the  stewards  want  to  settle  with  management  but 
which  management  regards  as  “ its  own  right  to  decide  Forty-four  per  cent 
of  stewards  said  there  were  such  issues,  whereas  only  10  per  cent  of  members 
agreed.  Both  said  that  the  issues  most  in  need  of  negotiation  concerned  wages 
and  conditions.  Full-time  officers  were  asked  a similar  question  and  no  less 
than  76  per  cent  of  them  said  that  there  were  issues  they  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  discuss  with  management.  Moreover,  the  main  items  they  wished  to 
discuss  concerned  financial  policy  and  discipline.  Curiously  enough,  although 
only  a minority  of  stewards  discussed  and  settled  disciplinary  questions  as 
standard  practice,  only  3 per  cent  said  that  this  was  one  of  the  issues  which 
they  wished  to  discuss,  if  only  managerial  prerogatives  did  not  prevent  them. 

C.  Procedure 

80.  Aspects  affecting  procedural  arrangements  which  we  shall  consider 
include  the  senior  steward  system,  joint  committees  at  workplaces,  the  in- 
creasing use  of  procedure,  informal  contacts  and  procedures  at  plant  level, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  plants  are  part  of  a larger  group. 


The  Senior  Steward  System 

^ 81.  As  a result  of  the  survey  it  can  be  said  that  the  senior  steward  system^ 
m the  sense  that  some  stewards  have  more  influence  and  facilities  than  others 
is  extremely  widespread  in  that  part  of  British  industry  covered  in  the 
sample,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  norm  rather  than  the  exception.  Sixty- 
seven  per  cent  of  stewards  said  senior  stewards  existed  in  some  form  in  their 
workplace.  Just  over  a fifth  of  the  sample  were  senior  stewards  themselves. 
Among  the  establishments  at  which  interviews  took  place  on  the  management 
surveys,  68  per  cent  of  the  personnel  officers  said  there  were  senior  stewards 


some  variation  in  this  proportion  according  to  type  of  union,  no  doubt 
C of  AEU,  61  per  cent  of  TGWU, 

place  ^ NUGMW  stewards  said  there  were  senior  stewards  in  their  work- 
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Even  when  those  establishments  which  did  not  have  a personnel  officer 
were  included,^  55  per  cent  of  works  managers  said  they  had  senior  stewards. 

Joint  Committees  , ■ , c 

82  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  stewards  said  there  existed  at  their  place  ot 
rt  a “ ioint  committee  where  stewards  meet  jointly  with  management  to 

and  settle  problems  Where  there  were  such  meetings,  69  per  cent  of 
rfLards  said  they  took  part  in  them.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  those  who  had 
lint  committees  said  other  unions  were  involved  besides  their  own.  The 
iZnortion  of  joint  committees  was  confirmed  by  the  management  surveys; 
Lms  establishments  with  personnel  officers  72  per  cent  said  there  were 
joint  committees  there,  and  54  per  cent  of  all  works  managers  said  there  were 
such  committees. 

Increasing  Use  of  Procedure 

83  More  than  four  in  five  stewards  said  there  was  a nationally  agreed 
procedure  for  settling  disputes  that  arose  at  local  level  in  their  firm.  Asked 
whether  there  was  a written  domestic  procedure  which  covered  their  place  of 
work  or  whether  they  relied  on  national  procedure,  38  per  cent  said  they  had 
a written  domestic  procedure.  Information  was  sought  from  management  on 
these  points  taking  into  account  membership  of  employers  associations. 
Among  the  minority  of  plants  not  belonging  to  an  employers  association, 
76  ner  cent  of  managers  said  a formal  procedure  was  laid  down  for  deahng 
with  grievances  and  claims.  On  the  assumption  that  all  members  of  employers 
associations  have  a formal  procedure,  it  was  calculated  that  W per  “nt  of  the 
nlants  in  the  sample  had  a recognised  grievMce  procedure.  Where  there  is  no 
nrocedure,  grievances  appear  to  be  dealt  with  by  chats  between  the  man  an 
his  foreman  or  the  man  and  his  manager.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  works  managers 
in  plants  which  are  members  of  an  employers’  association  said  that,  in  addition 
to  national  procedure,  they  had  their  own  formal  plant  procedure. 

84.  About  a third  of  works  managers  whose  plants  are  members  of  an 

employers’  association  said  that  the  use  of  procedure  withm  ““ 

increased  in  recent  years.^  Only  3 per  cent  said  it  had  decreased,  and  the  rest 
thought  it  had  remained  the  same.  About  a sixth  of  works  managers  whose 
plants  belonged  to  an  employers’  association  thought 

above  plant  level  had  increased  in  recent  years.  Managers  estimates  of  th 
proportion  of  these  increases  within  and  above  the  plant  are  “ J 
p 84  They  were  also  asked  how  often  they  had  a dispute  wffich  involved 
reference  to  procedure  above  plant  level,  and  nearly  all  said  seldom  or  never. 

Informal  Contacts  and  Procedures 

85.  The  stewards’  survey  supports  the  view  that  the  f 
bargaining  leads  to  the  development  of  informal 

and  to  some  extent  circumvent,  more  formal  methods  of  approach.  Direct 
evidence  of  this  is  provided  by  stewards’  answers  to  a question  askmg  the^ 
they  had  ways  of  approaching  management  outside  the  formal  procedure 
sevL  out  of  ten  said  that  “ unofficial  ” channels  existed,  and  almost  all  of 


^ I.e.  mostly  the  smaller  establishments. 

“This  rose  to  87  per  cent  among  ETU  stcw^ds.  . . 

3 A rather  higher  proportion  of  personnel  officers  thought  this. 
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them  thought  these  were  very  important.  Almost  half  of  those  who  had 
foreman  said  that  in  this  way  they  could  by-pass  him  if  they  needed  to  a 
one  in  four  claimed  that  they  were  able  to  approach  top  level  managem^t 
without  going  through  the  lower  levels.  ° ® 

86.  Additional  evidence  indicating  some  short-circuiting  of  lower  level 
of  supervision  is  provided  by  answers  to  other  questions.  When  asked  wh* 
they  usually  approached  first  with  a union  problem,  the  foreman  or  the 
steward,  more  members  replied  “ the  steward  ” than  “ the  foreman  ”.  The 
stewards’  survey  contained  a similar  question,  asking  if  members  “ ever  'hrins 
problems  to  you  without  first  approaching  their  foreman?  ” Eight  out  often 
stewards  said  “ yes  ”. 

87.  On  the  management  side,  57  per  cent  of  foremen  with  stewards  said  tha 
stewards  sometimes  brought  them  grievances  and  claims  that  had  not  pre- 
viously been  raised  with  them  by  the  workers  concerned — and  39  per  cent  of 
those  who  had  experienced  this  had  agreed  to  deal  with  issues  raised  in  this 
way.  When  asked  what  proportion  of  grievances  and  claims  raised  by  stewards 
they  settled  without  reference  to  a higher  level  of  management,  59  per  cent 
of  foremen  said  all  or  most.  Forty  per  cent  admitted  that  their  permission  was 
not  required  before  stewards  were  allowed  to  contact  higher  management. 
More  importantly,  70  per  cent  of  those  who  said  that  their  permission  was 
required  admitted  that  in  practice  there  were  ways  in  which  their  stewards 
were  able  to  contact  higher  management  without  going  through  them.  Three 
quarters  of  those  who  had  experienced  such  “ short-circuiting  ” disapproved 
of  it. 

88.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  works  managers  with  stewards  said  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  stewards  to  get  the  permission  of  foremen  before  they  could 
contact  higher  management.  The  great  majority  admitted  that  in  practice 
there  were  ways  of  “ short-circuiting  ” procedure.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  said 
that  they  had  stewards — ^for  the  most  part  senior  stewards — who  enjoyed 
special  facilities,  and  80  per  cent  of  this  group  admitted  that  these  stewards 
were  able  to  contact  higher  management  without  going  through  lower  levels. 
About  half  of  this  80  per  cent  admitted  that  such  stewards  had  the  right  of 
direct  access  to  works  manager  level.  Yet  95  per  cent  of  managers  with  stewards 
claimed  that  they  kept  their  foremen  fully  informed  of  issues  decided  between 
them  and  the  stewards,  and  about  eight  out  of  ten  foremen  with  stewards 
agreed  that  this  happened.  Only  12  per  cent  of  foremen  said  that  they  usually 
got  to  hear  about  such  decisions  from  the  stewards  themselves,  and  only 
8 per  cent  thought  that  the  system  did  not  work  out  all  right  in  practice. 

Frequency  of  Multi-plant  Companies 

89.  It  is  often  said  that  many  procedures  in  this  country  make  no  provisions 
for  the  multi-plant  company,  such  as  British  Leyland  Motors,  which  usually 
has  plants  in  many  different  areas  and  a centralised  management  structure 
that  is  not  specifically  represented  in  the  procedure.  But  it  has  usually  been 
assumed  that  this  situation  was  extremely  atypical,  and  confined  to  the 
small  minority  of  giant  firms,  such  as  British  Leyland.  The  management 
surveys  cast  considerable  doubt  on  this  view,  and  suggest  that  multi-plant 
companies  are  more  common  than  was  thought.  As  many  as  65  per  cent  of  the 
plants  where  interviews  took  place  were  one  of  a number  of  plants  belonging 
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to  the  same  firm.  All  the  plants  were  unionised,  the  construction  ones  had  not 
less  than  50  employees  and  all  the  other  ones  not  less  than  150.  Among  the 
larger  plants  which  had  personnel  officers  78  per  cent  were  part  of  multi- 
plant firms,  but  only  3 1 per  cent  of  the  construction  plants  were  in  this  position. 

D.  Evaluations  of  the  System 

90.  A good  many  questions  in  all  the  interviews  related  to  how  satisfied 
the  various  parties  were  with  the  working  of  the  present  industrial  relations 
system  at  workshop  level.  We  did  not  ask  an  overall  question  about  satisfac- 
tion with  “ the  system  ” because  it  would  have  had  very  little  meaning. 
Instead  we  asked  various  specific  questions  about  how  each  of  the  parties 
saw  their  workshop  role  and  about  their  opinions  of  the  other  parties  with 
whom  they  came  into  regular  contact.  On  most  of  the  surveys  we  brought 
together  a small  number  of  questions  which  seemed  to  be  most  important  in  the 
roles  and  attitudes  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  used  these  to  form  indices 
of  satisfaction  with  the  system.  Although  we  put  the  same  question  to  the 
different  parties  where  possible,  we  could  not  use  the  same  questions  in  each 
index  because  some  questions  affected  the  satisfaction  of  some  of  the  parties 
but  not  of  others.^  The  indices,  therefore,  can,  strictly  speaking,  only  be  used 
for  direct  comparisons  of  one  group  of  stewards  with  another,  one  group  of 
managers  with  another,  and  so  on,  and  not  for  comparisons  between  the 
parties.^ 

Stewards 

91.  The  following  minorities  were  dissatisfied  with  specific  aspects  of  the 
system: 

6 per  cent  were  dissatisfied  with  opportunities  to  contact  members  at  the 
workplace. 

8 per  cent  thought  management  were  unreasonable  in  dealing  with  issues 
raised. 

9 per  cent  were  dissatisfied  with  facilities  to  deal  with  grievances  and 
claims. 

11  per  cent  considered  their  management  inefficient. 

8 per  cent  said  their  management’s  attitude  towards  trade  unions  was  not 
reasonably  fair. 

6 per  cent  did  not  consider  their  management  reasonably  fair  in  dealing 
with  workers  who  break  rules. 

The  question  arises : do  each  of  these  minorities  consist  of  roughly  the  same 
stewards  or  is  dissatisfaction  spread  thinly  but  fairly  evenly  among  all  stewards  ? 
The  answer  lies  somewhere  between  the  two — 27  per  cent  of  all  stewards  had 
one  or  more  items  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  six.  Perhaps  a better  way  of 
interpreting  this  is  to  say  that  73  per  cent  of  all  stewards  had  no  dissatisfac- 
tion with  any  of  the  six  items  listed.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  73  per  cent  had  no 


^ For  example,  the  reasonableness  or  otherwise  of  stewards’  demands  would  no  doubt 
affect  managers’  satisfaction  with  the  system,  but  the  question  would  hardly  apply  to  the 
stewards  themselves. 

“ This  does  not  prevent  one  from  drawing  some  broad  conclusions  about  the  extent  to 
which  all  the  participants  interviewed  arc  satisfied  with  “ the  system  ”. 
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specific  points  of  criticism  or  that  they  were  satisfied  their  bargaining  role 
was  all  it  should  be.^  But  clearly  there  is  no  evidence  of  a widespread  feeling 
among  stewards  that  the  system  is  not  working  reasonably  well  or  that  the 
attitude  of  management  is  not  on  the  whole  fair. 

92.  A small  minority  (3  per  cent)  of  stewards  were  generally  dissatisfied 
with  the  system,  in  that  they  gave  “ dissatisfied  ” answers  on  four  or  more  of 
the  six  questions.  In  Table  10,  p.  85  the  distribution  of  satisfaction  is  given 
for  various  groups  of  stewards.  There  was  very  little  difference  according  to 
the  union  or  the  industry  of  the  steward,  although  the  chemicals  industry 
seemed  to  have  an  above  average  proportion  of  satisfied  stewards. 

93.  The  degree  of  satisfaction  increased  steadily  with  age.  This  is  comparable 
with  studies  of  job  satisfaction  which  show  that  it  generally  increases  with  age. 
The  stewards  who  had  not  experienced  a strike  at  their  workplace  were  much 
more  likely  to  be  completely  satisfied  than  those  who  had  experienced  strikes, 
although  only  3 per  cent  in  each  case  were  dissatisfied  with  four  or  more  of  the 
six  aspects.  The  only  substantial  minority  of  dissatisfied  stewards  (11  per  eent) 
seemed  to  be  clustered  in  those  plants  where  other  forms  of  pressure  besides 
strikes  had  been  used  five  or  more  times  during  the  last  12  months.  These 
stewards  are  probably  in  plants  where  a fairly  wide  range  of  issues  is  the  subject 
of  friction  between  them  and  the  management  and  this  gives  rise  both  to  the 
sanctions  used  against  management  and  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
system.  Frequent  grievances  also  result  in  the  frequent  appearance  of  full- 
time officers  in  the  plant  which,  again,  is  related  to  lower  satisfaction  of 
stewards. 

Full-time  Officers 

94.  Four  of  the  six  questions  in  the  stewards’  index  were  also  put  to 
officers,  and  their  replies  are  given  below,  with  those  of  stewards  in  brackets: 

21  per  cent  ;(9  per  cent  of  stewards)  thought  the  procedures  for  dealing 
with  grievances  and  claims  in  their  industries  were  not  good. 

8 per  cent  (11  per  cent)  though  management  was  on  the  whole  inefficient. 

8 per  cent  (8  per  cent)  thought  management’s  attitude  towards  trade 
unions  was  not  reasonably  fair. 

3 per  cent  (8  per  cent)  thought  that  managements  were  unreasonable  in 
dealing  with  issues  raised.  v 

It  must  be  stressed  that  these  percentages  ar6  not  strictly  comparable,  since 
stewards  were  talking  about  their  particular  plant,  and  officers  were 
generalising  about  a number  of  plants  with  which  they  had  contact.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  from  thejse  comparisons  that  officers  are 
generally  less  happy  about  procedures  and  stewards  slightly  less  happy  about 
the  attitude  of  management.  On  management’s  efficiency  and  attitude  to 
unions  there  is  close  agreement.  Two  other  questions  put  to  officers  but  not 
to  stewards  were  included  in  the  officers’  index : 

19  per  cent  thought  they  were  not  given  sufficient  access  to  members  and 
stewards  at  the  place  of  work. 

10  per  cent  thought  that  officers  had  insufficient  influence  over  the 
activities  of  stewards  and  members.  

^ For  example,  44  per  cent  of  stewards  thought  there  were  questions  they  oughUo  be 
able  to  discuss  with  management  but  which  the  latter  regarded  as  their  own  right  to  decide. 
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95.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  officers  were  satisfied  with  all  six  items,  but  only 
2 per  cent  were  dissatisfied  with  four  or  more  (Table  11,  p.  85).  The  only 
big  union  difference  was  that  only  20  per  cent  of  the  small  sample  of  AEU 
officers  were  satisfied  on  all  counts.^  As  with  stewards,  the  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion increased  steadily  with  age.  Officers  responsible  for  larger  numbers  of 
plants  and  stewards  were  generally  less  satisfied  than  those  responsible  for 
smaller  numbers. 

Works  Managers  and  Personnel  Officers 

96.  The  questions  used  in  the  works  managers’  and  personnel  officers’ 
indices  are  the  same,  and  so  a direct  comparison  of  their  satisfaction  is 
possible : 

15  per  cent  of  managers  (26  per  cent  of  personnel  officers)  would  like  to 
see  full-time  trade  union  officers  play  a more  important  part  in  plant 
negotiations. 

6 per  cent  (1  per  cent)  thought  stewards  were  inefficient  as  workers’ 
representatives. 

3 per  cent  (10  per  cent)  thought  the  procedure  for  dealing  with  grievances 
and  claims  did  not  work  well. 

3 per  cent  (1  per  cent)  thought  stewards’  demands  were  never  reasonable. 

Thus  personnel  officers  seemed  to  be  more  concerned  about  formal  procedure. 
Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  managers  were  satisfied  with  all  four  aspects  included 
in  the  index,  as  were  68  per  cent  of  personnel  officers.^ 

97.  In  both  groups  of  management  those  in  “ other  manufacturing  ” 
industries  were  generally  more  satisfied  than  those  in  metal  handling  industries 
(Table  12,  p.  86).  Those  who  had  experienced  strikes  and  other  forms  of 
pressure  were  less  satisfied  than  those  who  had  not.  Those  who  thought 
there  were  ways  in  which  the  organisation  of  work  could  be  improved  if  they 
were  free  to  arrange  their  labour  force  were  also  less  satisfied.  Both  the 
feeling  that  there  were  inefficient  labour  practices  in  the  plant  and  the  presence 
of  a closed  shop  seemed  to  affect  managers’  satisfaction  adversely,  the  former 
being  stronger  than  the  latter. 

Foremen 

98.  Three  of  the  questions  asked  of  foremen  were  also  put  to  works 
managers  and  personnel  officers  and  the  answers  of  foremen,  with  those  of 
works  managers  and  personnel  officers  in  brackets,  were  as  follows: 

7 per  cent  (3  per  cent  of  managers,  10  per  cent  of  personnel  officers) 
thought  the  procedure  for  dealing  with  grievanees  and  claims  did  not 
work  well. 

4 per  cent  (6  per  cent,  1 per  cent)  thought  stewards  were  inefficient  as 
workers’  representatives. 

' This  is  probably  due  partly  to  the  much  heavier  workload  of  AEU  ofiBcers,  each  of 
whom  was  responsible  on  average  for  477  stewards,  compared  with  120  for  TGWU  officers 
^d_172  for  all  officers  in  the  unions  sampled.  Dissatisfaction  with  procedure  in  the  engineer- 
ing industry  may  also  be  a factor. 

Two  of  the  questions  in  the  index  referred  to  stewards,  and  the  index  was  therefore  not 
applied  to  the  58  managers  and  3 personnel  officers  who  did  not  have  stewards  in  their  plant. 
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1 per  cent  (3  per  cent,  1 per  cent)  thought  stewards’  demands  were  never 

reasonable.  . , r • . 

Two  further  questions  were  included  only  in  the  foremen  index: 

7 per  cent  thought  complaints  and  claims  were  not  dealt  with  reasonable 

S'DCcd  ^ 

7 per  cent  were  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  authority  they  had  to  deal 
with  issues  raised  by  stewards.- 

99  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  foremen  were  satisfied  on  all  five  counts  (Table  13 
n 86)  Again  those  in  metal  handling  industries  were  rather  less  satisfied 
than  those  in  “ other  manufacturing  ”.  The  foremen  who  thought  that  the 
work  done  by  the  people  they  supervised  could  be  better  organised  were 
less  satisfied  than  those  who  thought  it  was  well  enough  organised  already. 
There  was  a rather  smaller  tendency  for  those  who  had  experienced  forms  of 
pressure  other  than  strikes  to  be  less  satisfied  than  those  who  had  not  had  that 
experience. 


Union  Members 

100.  Union  members  are  not  so  directly  involved  with  all  the  other  parlies 
in  the  industrial  relations  system,  and  so  the  questions  had  to  be  asked  on  a 
rather  different  level.  Two  comparisons  are,  however  possible:  18  per  cent  of 
members,  compared  with  7 per  cent  of  foremen,  thought  that  complaints 
and  claims  were  not  handled  with  reasonable  speed;  and  4 per  cent  of  mem- 
bers compared  with  8 per  cent  of  stewards  and  full-time  officers,  thought  that 
management’s  attitude  to  trade  unions  was  not  reasonably  fair.  Members 
thus  seem  less  concerned  about  management’s  attitude  to  the  unions  than 
about  delays.  Four-fifths  of  those  members  who  think  that  complaints  and 
claims  are  not  handled  with  reasonable  speed  consider  that  this  is  the  fault 
of  higher  management,  and  the  remainder  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  union. 

101.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  members  were  satisfied  with  the  way  problems 
were  dealt  with  where  they  worked,  10  per  cent  were  satisfied  in  some  ways 
but  not  in  others,  and  9 per  cent  were  dissatisfied.  Ninety-five  per  cent  said 
that  it  was  easy  to  approach  their  shop  steward  whenever  they  needed  to,  and 
70  per  cent  met  their  steward  every  day  although  not  necessarily  on  union 
matters.  Although  89  per  cent  of  members  claim  to  get  some  information 
about  what  is  happening  in  their  union,  23  per  cent  say  that  they  do  not 
get  enough  information  about  what  their  union  is  doing.  The  shop  stewud 
is  a very  close  second  to  the  the  union  journal  in  providing  meinbers  with 
information  about  what  is  happening  in  their  union,  and  twice  as  important 
as  the  branch: 

Per  cent 

Union  journal  ...  


Shop  Steward 

Circulars  

Notice  board  at  work 
Branch  Meetings  ... 
Talk  at  work 
Meetings  at  work  ... 


40 

36 

30 

20 

14 

8 


1 A similar  question  was  included  in  the  managers’  schedule  but  was  not  regarded  as 
appropriate  to  an  index  of  their  satisfaction  with  the  system. 
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Summary 

102.  This  section  has  covered  a large  amount  of  ground  and  a brief  summary 
can  refer  only  to  a few  of  the  main  findings.  The  section  on  shop  stewards 
shows  that  the  typical  steward  went  through  no  form  of  election  or  was  the 
only  candidate.  He  has  a constituency  of  about  60  members  and  spends  6 hours 
a week  as  a steward.  He  also  generally  regards  facilities  for  contacting 
members  as  good,  is  more  likely  than  not  to  have  meetings  with  other  stewards 
in  his  workplace,  and  will  give  up  as  steward  only  if  he  changes  his  job  or 
leaves  the  firm.  About  one  in  six  stewards  do  not  settle  any  issues  with  manage- 
ment, but  the  average  number  settled  is  seven.  Those  with  a high  range  of 
bargaining  are  often  senior  stewards  in  large  multi-union  plants.  Nearly  a 
half  of  the  stewards,  but  only  a tenth  of  the  members,  wanted  to  settle  further 
issues  with  management.  The  senior  steward  system  was  found  to  be  wide- 
spread, as  were  joint  committees  of  stewards  and  management.  Most  stewards 
and  managers  said  there  was  a procedure  for  settling  disputes  in  their  plant, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  federated  plants  had  their  own  formal  plant  pro- 
cedure. A third  of  managers  said  the  use  of  procedure  has  increased  in  recent 
years,  but  there  is  also  ample  evidence  of  the  growth  of  informal  contacts  and 
procedures  at  shop-floor  level.  Finally,  indices  of  general  satisfaction  with 
workplace  relations  show  that,  while  certain  aspects  are  more  irksome  to  some 
of  the  participants  than  to  others,  most  are  reasonably  satisfied  with  the  system. 

3.  The  Influence  of  Shop  Stewards 

103.  The  influence  of  stewards  may  be  considered  from  four  points  of  view : 
their  influence  on  their  members,  their  dealings  with  management,  the  beliefs 
about  their  militancy  relative  to  that  of  their  members,  and  comparative  views 
on  the  value  of  their  work. 

Stewards’  Influence  on  Members 

104.  Two  questions  which  were  put  to  shop  stewards  throw  light  on  this 
issue.  First,  stewards  were  asked  if  they  felt  that  they  could  always  get  their 
members  to  see  things  their  way  when  a particular  dispute  arose,  and  get  them 
to  do  what  they  (the  stewards)  believed  was  right.  Forty-three  per  cent  said 
they  could,  17  per  cent  said  they  could  sometimes,  and  37  per  cent  said  they 
could  not  (“  everyone  has  his  own  opinion  ”).  Confidence  in  being  able  to 
persuade  members  was  slightly  higher  in  the  general  unions.  These  answers 
may  be  directly  compared  with  a question  addressed  to  members  asking 
whether  the  steward  generally  decided  himself  what  action  should  be  taken 
over  a complaint  or  claim,  or  if  this  was  generally  decided  by  the  majority  of 
members.  Two-thirds  of  members  thought  that  the  majority  decided,  and  only 
22  per  cent  thought  it  was  the  steward.  Second,  when  stewards  were  asked  if 
they  had  ever  refused  to  raise  an  issue  with  management  on  behalf  of  their 
members,  34  per  cent  said  they  had,  although  only  2 per  cent  of  members 
claimed  that  this  had  happened  to  them. 

105.  As  noted  in  paragraph  101,  40  per  cent  of  union  members  get  their 
information  about  what  is  happening  in  the  union  from  their  steward. 
Slightly  more  members  get  such  information  from  their  union  journal,  but 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  54  per  cent  of  the  members  who  see  a union 
journal  get  it  from  their  steward,  the  steward  is  clearly  a main  source  of  keeping 
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members  informed.  No  doubt  many  stewards  are  involved  in  the  circulars  and 
notices  on  boards  which  are  other  important  sources  of  information  for 
members,  only  20  per  cent  of  whom  learn  about  what  is  happening  in  their 
union  from  branch  meetings. 

Dealings  with  Management 

106.  Most  of  the  information  concerning  the  extent  and  type  of  stewards’ 
orientation  to  management  comes,  naturally  enough,  from  the  management 
side.  But  one  question — “ whose  point  of  view  are  stewards  most  inclined  to 
take?  ” — was  also  put  to  union  members  with  reference  to  their  own  steward: 


Works 

Managers 

Personnel 

Officers 

Foremen 

Union 

Members 

' 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Management 

5 

2 

3 

5 

Workers 

58 

61 

51 

70 

Fifty-fifty 
Don’t  know/not 

35 

35 

43 

10 

answered 

2 

2 

3 

15 

The  answers  of  the  various  levels  of  management  were  remarkably  similar, 
but  more  union  members  thought  their  steward  took  the  workers’  point  of 
view  and  fewer  thought  he  took  a “ fifty-fifty  ” view. 

107.  Two-thirds  of  works  managers  and  four-fifths  of  personnel  officers 
agreed  that  senior  stewards  differed  from  other  stewards.  Nearly  nine-tenths 
of  managers  who  thought  this  also  thought  that  they  were  more  able  and  had 
more  influence  than  ordinary  stewards.  Three-fifths  of  both  groups  thought 
them  easier  to  deal  with  and  other  differences  noted  by  minorities  were  that 
they  were  more  experienced  in  negotiation  and  union  matters  and  better 
informed. 

108.  A set  of  comparable  questions  was  asked  to  probe  the  attitude  of 
management  personnel  towards  each  other  when  dealing  with  shop  stewards 
and  trade  unions.  Thus  various  levels  were  asked  whether  those  above  or 
below  them  were  more  or  less  ready  to  agree  to  union  demands.  Those  who 
answered  did  so  as  below : 
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Foremen 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Higher  management  more 

36 

ready  to  agree  

28 

44 

Lower  management  more 

20 

ready  to  agree  

20 

17 

About  the  same  

37 

27 

25 

30 
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It  is  notable  that  in  each  group  about  three  out  of  four  of  those  who  answered 
believed  that  the  foremen  are  as  tough  as,  or  even  tougher  than,  top  manage- 
ment. Also,  personnel  officers  were  more  sceptical  of  the  relative  toughness  of 
top  management  than  works  managers.^ 

109.  Another  set  of  questions  concerned  the  extent  to  which  one  level  of 
management  felt  that  the  other  appreciated  its  problems  in  deahng  with 
stewards.  Works  managers  and  personnel  officers  were  asked  if  foremen 
appreciated  higher  management’s  problems,  while  foremen  were  asked  if 
higher  management  appreciated  their  problems.  Results  may  be  summarised 
thus 


Works 

Managers 

Personnel 

Officers 

Foremen 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Fully  appreciate  our  problems 

45 

29 

65 

Partly  appreciate  them 

46 

60 

26 

Do  not  appreciate  them 

5 

8 

6 

Two  points  are  worth  noting.  First,  rather  fewer  managers  think  their  prob- 
lems are  fully  appreciated  than  foremen — and  this  is  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  personnel  officers.  Second,  very  few  members  of  any  group  think  the 
others  do  not  appreciate  their  problems  at  all. 

110.  Three  final  evaluation  questions  were  asked  of  foremen  alone.  First, 
53  per  cent  of  foremen  with  stewards  were  very  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
authority  they  had  to  deal  with  issues  raised  by  stewards;  39  per  cent  were 
fairly  satisfied  and  7 per  cent  were  dissatisfied.  Second,one  in  five  foremen 
said  there  were  questions  raised  by  stewards  which  they  felt  they  ought  to  be 
free  to  deal  with  but  which  they  had  to  refer  to  higher  management.  Third, 
40  per  cent  of  foremen  said  higher  management  was  very  reasonable  in  dealing 
with  issues  raised  by  unions,  43  per  cent  said  they  were  fairly  reasonable 
and  10  per  cent  thought  they  were  too  lenient. 

Relative  Militancy 


111.  Most  of  the  groups  taking  part  in  the  survey  were  asked  whether  they 
thought  stewards  were  more  or  less  militant  than  their  members.®  A five-way 
comparison  of  results  reveals  some  interesting  differences: 
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Officers 

Foremen 

Stewards 

Full-time 

Officers 

S/ewards  are: 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 
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Per  cent 
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Less  militant  than  members... 

46 

43 

28 

15 
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More  militant  than  members 

16 

24 

35 

35 

44 

About  the  same  

38 

33 

35 

48 

44 

Don’t  know/not  answered  . . . 

— 

— 

2 

2 

3 

^ Moreover,  a comparison  of  the  views  of  personnel  oiEcers  and  their  works  managers 
maintains  this  contrast,  which  suggests  it  may  be  rooted  in  a difference  of  roles. 

“ Percentages  relate  to  work  managers,  personnel  officers  and  foremen  in  plants  with 
stewards. 

^In  cases  where  informants  queried  the  meaning  of  “ militant  ”,  interviewers  substituted 
“ keen  on  taking  action  for  the  union  ”. 
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In  all  cases  a majority  thought  stewards  were  not  more  militant  than  their 
members,  but  managers  and  personnel  officers  were  much  more  emphatic 
than  full-time  officers  and  stewards  themselves  about  this.  However,  works 
managers  and  personnel  officers  agreed  by  a small  majority  that  senior 
stewards  were  more  militant  than  ordinary  stewards. 

112  The  relative  lack  of  stewards’  militancy  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
question  put  to  members : “ How  ready  do  you  think  your  shop  steward  is  to 
urge  strikes  or  similar  action  when  he  is  trying  to  get  management  to  agree 
over  some  dispute?  ” Seventy-two  per  cent  said  “ not  at  all  ready  ” and  only 
4 per  cent  said  ” very  ready  ”. 

113.  A further  question  put  to  managers  and  foremen  had  a bearing  on 
stewards’  militancy.  When  asked  how  much  notice  stewards  took  of  union 
policy  and  instructions,  their  answers  were  remarkably  similar. 


Works 

Managers 

Personnel 

Officers 

Foremen 

A lot  of  notice  

A fair  amount  of  notice 

A little  notice 

No  notice  at  all  

Per  cent 
41 
36 
17 
2 

Per  cent 
46 
35 
15 

Per  cent 
37 
45 
14 
1 

How  Stewards’  Work  is  Regarded 

114.  Stewards  themselves  were  asked  how  they  thought  their  work  was 
regarded  by  their  members,  their  union  and  their  management,  and  other 
parties  to  the  system  were  asked  for  their  views  of  stewards.  Just  over  a third  of 
stewards  though  most  members  appreciated  what  was  done  for  them,  but  a 
quarter  thought  most  members  took  it  for  granted.  Most  stewards  thought 
their  work  was  very  or  fairly  well  appreciated  by  their  union,  and  only  15  per 
cent  thought  it  was  taken  for  granted.  A similarly  high  proportion  (79  per  cent) 
thought  that  management  accepted  their  work  willingly,  17  per  cent  that  they 
did  so  unwillingly,  and  the  rest  that  it  was  either  ignored  or  not  accepted 
at  all. 

115.  Nearly  all  the  full-time  officers  interviewed  were  enthusiastic  about 
the  work  of  stewards  and  the  only  qualification  a minority  of  them  made  was 
that  stewards  need  more  training.  Three-quarters  of  works  managers  thought 
that  stewards  were  very  or  fairly  efficient  as  workers’  representatives,  15  per 
cent  that  they  were  not  very  efficient,  and  6 per  cent  that  they  were  inefficient 
Personnel  officers  and  foremen  held  views  in  similar  proportions. 


^ Percentages  relate  to  works  managers,  personnel  officers  and  foremen  in  plants  with 
stewards. 
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Summary 

116.  Shop  stewards  were  found  to  be  the  main  source  of  members’  informa- 
tion about  union  affairs,  but  were  by  no  means  always  able  to  persuade  mem- 
bers to  accept  their  point  of  view  when  a dispute  arose.  Although  70  per  cent 
of  members  thought  that  stewards  usually  took  the  workers’  point  of  view 
rather  than  that  of  management,  only  a third  of  stewards  said  that  most  of 
their  members  appreciated  what  was  done  for  them.  Four-fifths  of  stewards 
thought  their  work  was  accepted  willingly  by  managers,  and  three-quarters 
of  managers  thought  stewards  were  efficient  as  workers’  representatives. 
The  management  view  of  stewards  was  that  generally  they  did  take  notice  of 
union  pohcy  and  instructions,  and  were  not  more  militant  than  their  members. 
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In  all  cases  a majority  thought  stewards  were  not  more  militant  than  their 
members,  but  managers  and  personnel  officers  were  much  more  emphatic 
than  full-time  officers  and  stewards  themselves  about  this.^  However,  works 
managers  and  personnel  officers  agreed  by  a small  majority  that  senior 
stewards  were  more  militant  than  ordinary  stewards. 

112  The  relative  lack  of  stewards’  militancy  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
question  put  to  members:  “ How  ready  do  you  think  your  shop  steward  is  to 
urge  strikes  or  similar  action  when  he  is  trying  to  get  management  to  agree 
over  some  dispute?  ” Seventy-two  per  cent  said  not  at  all  ready  and  only 
4 per  cent  said  ” very  ready 

113.  A further  question  put  to  managers  and  foremen  had  a bearing  on 
stewards’  miUtancy.  When  asked  how  much  notice  stewards  took  of  union 
policy  and  instructions,  their  answers  were  remarkably  similar.^ 
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A lot  of  notice  

A fair  amount  of  notice 

A little  notice 

No  notice  at  all 

Per  cent 
41 
36 
17 
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Per  cent 
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35 
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Per  cent 
37 
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How  Stewards'  Work  is  Regarded 

114.  Stewards  themselves  were  asked  how  they  thought  their  work  was 
regarded  by  their  members,  their  union  and  their  management,  and  other 
parties  to  the  system  were  asked  for  their  views  of  stewards.  Just  over  a third  of 
stewards  though  most  members  appreciated  what  was  done  for  them,  but  a 
quarter  thought  most  members  took  it  for  granted.  Most  stewards  thought 
their  work  was  very  or  fairly  well  appreciated  by  their  union,  and  only  15  per 
cent  thought  it  was  taken  for  granted.  A similarly  high  proportion  (79  per  c^t) 
thought  that  management  accepted  their  work  willingly,  17  per  cent  that  they 
did  so  unwillingly,  and  the  rest  that  it  was  either  ignored  or  not  accepted 
at  all. 

115.  Nearly  all  the  full-time  officers  interviewed  were  enthusiastic  about 
the  work  of  stewards  and  the  only  qualification  a minority  of  them  made  was 
that  stewards  need  more  training.  Three-quarters  of  works  managers  thought 
that  stewards  were  very  or  fairly  efficient  as  workers’  representatives,  15  per 
cent  that  they  were  not  very  efficient,  and  6 per  cent  that  they  were  inefficient. 
Personnel  officers  and  foremen  held  views  in  similar  proportions. 


^ Percentages  relate  to  works  managers,  personnel  officers  and  foremen  in  plants  with 
stewards. 
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Summary 

116.  Shop  stewards  were  found  to  be  the  main  source  of  members’  informa- 
tion about  union  affairs,  but  were  by  no  means  always  able  to  persuade  mem- 
bers to  accept  their  point  of  view  when  a dispute  arose.  Although  70  per  cent 
of  members  thought  that  stewards  usually  took  the  workers’  point  of  view 
rather  than  that  of  management,  only  a third  of  stewards  said  that  most  of 
their  members  appreciated  what  was  done  for  them.  Four-fifths  of  stewards 
thought  their  work  was  accepted  willingly  by  managers,  and  three-quarters 
of  managers  thought  stewards  were  efficient  as  workers’  representatives. 
The  management  view  of  stewards  was  that  generally  they  did  take  notice  of 
union  policy  and  instructions,  and  were  not  more  militant  than  their  members. 
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CHAPTER  3 


THE  ROLE  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  AND  EMPLOYERS’  ASSOCIATIONS 
1.  Unions  and  Workshop  Relations 

117  Information  about  unions  and  workshop  relations  may  be  dealt  with 
under' the  following  headings:  the  role  of  ful  - ime  officers  in  workplace 
bargaining,  their  comparative  importance,  the  existence  and  use  of  workplace- 
bSS  branches,  the  use  of  branches  in  general  to  discuss  workplace  ma  ters, 
^d  the  comparative  branch  involvement  of  the  parties  surveyed.  Sechom 
are  added  on  the  closed  shop  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  union 

membership. 

The  Role  of  Full-time  Officers 

118  The  survey  of  officers  revealed  that  there  were  wide  variations  m the 
ratio  of  stewards  to  officers  and  corresponding  variations  in  the  proportion 
of  stewards  they  contacted  over  a given  period.  The  ABU  was  the  union  with 
ffie  fewest  officers  to  stewards  and  the  lowest  rate  of  contact  between  them 
ITable  14  n 87)  They  also  took  part  in  fewer  meetings  with  stewards  inside 
he  plant’  and  Speared  to  have  the  greatest  difficulties  in  obtaining  manage- 
ment permission  for  such  meetings.  Yet  they  were  the  union  with  the  highest 
proportion  of  officers  organising  meetings  of  stewards  from  particular  work- 
places or  industries.  Not  unnaturally  officers  with  the  smallest  number  of 
toanches  and  plants  to  attend  to  had  the  highest  attendmice  records,  and 
the  ABU  officers  recorded  generally  lower  scores  than  officers  from  other 
unions  A mere  15  per  cent  of  their  officers  had  visited  all  the  branches 
they  were  responsible  for  during  the  previous  twelve  months,  compared 
with  about  half  of  all  other  officers. 

119  Over  half  the  sample  of  stewards  said  that  their  local  full-time  officer 
held  regular  meetings  with  shop  stewards  ^ and  only  two  out  of  ^ had  no 
seen  their  officer  on  union  business  m the  last  twelve  months.  Neatly  h^ 
the  sample  said  they  had  had  at  least  five  meetings  with  their  officer  in  the 
last  twelve  months.  Only  6 per  cent  of  stewards  said  they  experienced  my 
difficulty  in  contacting  their  full-time  officer  as  and  when  they  needed  to, 
although  a further  13  per  cent  said  they  experienced  delay  sometimes. 

120.  Questions  were  also  asked  of  managers  about  the  number  settle- 
ments with  full-time  officers,  and  the  frequency  of  contacts  with  them.  For^- 
five  per  cent  of  works  managers  had  never  settled  a single  grievance  oto\m 
with  a full-time  union  officer  and  34  per  cent  had  had  no  contact  with  ffiem 
during  the  previous  twelve  months.  On  the  other  hand,  4 per  cent  said  ttat 
all  their  settlements  involved  a full-time  union  officer  and  8 per  “ht  na 
been  in  contact  with  one  ten  times  or  more  in  the  last  year.  Personnel  officers 

1 Among  AEU  stewards  77  per  cent  said  this,  but  among  ETU  and  AUBTW  stewards 
only  31  per  cent. 
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as  a group  settled  more  issues  with  union  officers  and  saw  them  more  fre- 
quently. However,  when  the  position  of  personnel  officers  was  contrasted 
with  the  position  of  their  own  works  managers  most  of  these  differences 
disappeared.^ 

The  Relative  Importance  of  Full-time  Officers 

121.  Despite  the  relative  infrequency  of  many  stewards’  contacts  with  their 
full-time  officers,  less  than  1 per  cent  thought  that  their  local  officer  played 
an  “ unimportant  ” part  in  local  negotiations.  On  the  contrary  68  per  cent 
said  he  played  a “ very  important  ” part,  and  only  27  per  cent’ said  a “ not 
very  important  ” part.  There  were  only  minor  fluctuations  between  unions 
despite  the  wide  variations  in  frequency  of  contact  mentioned  above  Here 
the  comparison  with  the  full-time  officers’  survey  is  especially  revealing 
because  87  per  cent  of  officers  thought  that  they  had  sufficient  influence  over 
their  shop  stewards  and  the  proportion  was  above  80  per  cent  in  all  unions. 
Asked  if  they  would  like  to  play  a more  important  role  in  local  negotiations 
60  per  cent  replied  that  they  already  played  an  important  part  16  per  cent 
said  “ no  ” and  only  24  per  cent  said  “ yes  ”.  When  stewards  were  asked  if 
they  wished  full-time  officers  to  play  a more  important  part  their  answers 
were  not  dissimilar;  39  per  cent  said  they  already  played  an  important  part 
24  per  cent  said  no  ” and  34  per  cent  said  “ yes  ”.  Obviously  the  commonly 
expressed  view  outside  industry— that  local  union  officers  play  at  most  a 
marginal  role  in  workshop  relations,  and  that  this  must  be  remedied— does 
not  find  much  support  on  the  workers’  side  among  those  who  could  be  said 
to  be  in  the  best  position  to  judge. 

122.  Managers  were  also  asked  how  important  they  thought  full-time 
officers  were  in  industrial  relations  in  their  plant.  Only  18  per  cent  of  works 
managers  thought  they  were  very  important,  33  per  cent  said  fairly  important 
and  49  per  cent  said  not  important.  Personnel  offieers,  as  a whole,  tended  to 
regard  full-time  officers  as  more  important  than  did  works  managers. 
Managers  were  then  asked  to  compare  the  importance  of  full-time  oflScers 
within  their  system  of  negotiation  and  representation  with  their  own  shop 
stewards.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  works  managers  said  that  they  were  relatively 
unirnportant,  38  per  cent  quite  important  and  25  per  cent  very  important. 
Again  personnel  officers  had  a rather  higher  estimate  of  the  relative  importance 
of  full-time  officers. 

123.  Questions  were  also  asked  about  management  preferences  in  dealing 
with  full-time  officers  rather  than  stewards.  In  plants  with  stewards,  70  per 
cent  of  works  managers  and  74  per  cent  of  personnel  officers  preferred  to 
deal  with  shop  stewards,  if  both  stewards  and  full-time  officers  were  equally 
competent  to  settle  an  issue.  This  preference  for  stewards  was  even  stronger 
in  the  metal  handling  industries.  Those  who  had  not  said  that  officers  were 
very  important  in  their  system  of  industrial  relations  were  asked  if  they  would 
like  to  see  them  become  more  important.  Only  15  per  cent  of  these  works 


This  indicates  that  the  differences  between  personnel  officers  and  works  managers  out- 
hned  above  are  probably  due  to  inter-plant  differences,  rather  than  differences  of  role  i e 
that  there  is  more  contact  with  union  officers  both  at  works  manager  and  personnel  officer 
level  within  the  larger  plants. 
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what  their  union  did  for  them.  The  most  common  criticism  was  that  the 
union  ought  to  do  more  to  improve  pay  and  conditions.  Cto  average  members 
paid  a subscription  to  their  union  of  just  over  2s.  a week  E.ghty-two  per  cent 
were  prepared  to  pay  higher  subscriptions,  if  provided  with  a good  reason 
for  doing  so.  Nearly  half  of  those  who  were  prepared  to  pay  higher  sub- 
scriptions said  they  would  agree  to  them  being  doubled  if  the  result  was 
“ a more  efficient  union  offering  better  services  . Another  19  per  cent  would 
agree  to  them  being  increased  by  50  per  cent  on  the  same  hnes.  Only  15  per 
cent  said  they  would  not  be  prepared  to  see  subscriptions  increased  for  these 

purposes. 

132.  Nearly  half  the  non-unionists  had  been  members  of  a union  in  the 
past  and  most  of  them  said  they  dropped  out  because  they  left  the  firm  or 
Lnged  their  job;  17  per  cent  said  they  left  because  they  were  dissatisfied, 
or  after  a dispute.  A quarter  said  there  were  people  where  they  worked  doing 
their  kind  of  job  who  were  union  members.  Of  this  quarter,  21  per  cent  were 
potential  union  members,  i.e.  they  said  they  would  join  a union  if  asked. 
Among  the  75  per  cent  who  work  in  places  where  there  are  no  union  members 
doing  their  kind  of  work,  rather  more  than  a third  said  they  would  jmn  a 
union  if  one  existed.  Almost  a half  of  this  group  said  that  they  did  not  think 
their  employer  would  mind  if  they  joined  a union  but  about  a quarter  thought 
that  their  employer  would  be  against  it,  and  another  9 per  cent  that  he  would 
accept  such  a development  reluctantly.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  non-meinbers 
working  where  there  are  no  trade  unions  at  all  said  their  employer  would  be 
against  them  joining  unions.  A quarter  said  their  employer  would  be  against 
recognising  any  union. 


133  Asked  whether  in  general  they  had  a favourable  or  unfavoui^le 
impression  of  union  activities,  47  per  cent  of  non-members  replied  favourable, 
37  per  cent  unfavourable,  and  16  per  cent  did  not  know.  The  most  common 
reason  for  having  a favourable  impression  was  that  a union  improves  its 
members’  pay  and  conditions.  The  main  reasons  given  for  unfavourable 
impressions  were  that  unions  were  too  powerful,  or  that  the  informant 
disapproved  of  strikes. 


Summary 

134.  Stewards  and  full-time  officers  were  generally  satisfied  with  each  other’s 
contribution  to  workshop  relations.  Over  half  of  the  stewards  had  regular 
meetings  with  their  officers.  While  a third  wanted  their  officer  to  have  a bigger 
part  in  local  negotiations,  two-thirds  thought  he  played  a very  important 
part  already.  Only  a quarter  of  the  officers  themselves  wanted  to  play  a bigger 
part  in  local  negotiations  and  four  out  of  five  thought  they  had  sufficient 
influence  over  stewards.  Managers  were  less  enthusiastic  about  the  role  ot 
officers,  probably  because  of  their  infrequent  contacts  with  them.  Nearly 
half  had  never  settled  a grievance  or  claim  with  an  officer,  and  a similar 
proportion  believed  that  officers  were  not  important  in  workshop  relations. 
Over  two-thirds  would  rather  deal  with  a steward  than  an  officer,  if  both 
were  equally  competent.  Branch  meetings  were  often  used  to  discuss  work- 
place grievances  and  claims  but  less  often  to  decide  workplace  policy.  Stewards 
attendance  at  branch  meetings  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of  members. 
Most  union  members  knew  of  no  disadvantages  of  membership,  and  only 
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15  per  cent  of  those  in  a closed  shop  would  leave  the  union  if  membership 
were  not  a requirement  of  the  job.  Nearly  a third  of  managers  thought  it 
helpful  if  workers  had  to  belong  to  a union,  and  more  non-members  had  a 
favourable  rather  than  an  unfavourable  impression  of  union  activities. 


2.  The  Extent  and  Consequences  of  Multi-unionism 

The  Extent  of  Multi-unionism 

135.  On  the  evidence  of  the  survey  multi-unionism  in  the  sense  of  more 
than  one  union  representing  manual  workers  at  any  one  workplace  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  that  part  of  British  industry  covered  in  the 
sample.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  stewards  said  that  they  were  employed  in 
this  kind  of  multi-union  situation,  and  so  did  60  per  cent  of  the  members. 
On  the  other  hand  multi-unionism  in  the  sense  of  more  than  one  union  com- 
peting for  workers  in  the  same  grade  of  work  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Only  31  per  cent  of  stewards  claimed  to  be  in  this  sort  of  situation,  and 
a mere  16  per  cent  of  members.^  Another  index  of  the  prevalence  of  multi- 
union grades  is  provided  by  the  full-time  officers:  91  per  cent  said  that  there 
were  other  unions  in  their  area  organising  the  same  types  of  worker  as  they 
organised.  Further  evidence  about  the  extent  of  multi-unionism  is  available 
from  the  management  surveys.  On  average  three  unions  had  representatives 
in  each  plant  where  there  were  stewards,  although  in  a third  of  such  plants 
only  one  union  was  represented.  In  28  per  cent  of  plants  with  stewards  there 
were  four  or  more  unions  with  representatives. 

The  Consequences  of  Multi-unionism 

136.  The  most  obvious  effect  of  multi-unionism  is  that  it  makes  inter- 
union co-operation  essential.  One  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  two-thirds 
of  management-steward  committees  are  multi-union  in  character.  Another 
result  is  the  prevalence  of  multi-union  shop  steward  meetings.  Thus  39  per 
cent  of  stewards  said  they  had  attended  workplace  meetings  with  stewards 
of  other  unions,  and  12  per  cent  said  they  had  been  to  meetings  attended  by 
stewards  of  different  unions  from  different  places  of  work.  A fifth  said  they 
knew  of  stewards  from  their  workplace  who  had  attended  such  “ combine  ” 
meetings  (Table  3,  p.  81).  Those  figures  may  be  compared  with  the  42  per 
cent  of  full-time  officers  who  said  that  at  least  some  of  their  stewards  had 
attended  “ combine  ” meetings. 

137.  Another  effect  of  multi-unionism  is  the  increase  in  grievances  and 
claims  affecting  members  of  more  than  one  union.  When  stewards  in  multi- 
union situations  were  asked  how  often  multi-union  issues  arose  only  21  per 
cent  said  “ never  ”,  22  per  cent  said  “ very  often  ”,  19  per  cent  “ fairly  often  ” 
and  37  per  cent  “ seldom  ”.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  works  managers  and  22  per 
cent  of  foremen  sometimes  dealt  with  grievances  and  claims  involving  more 


‘ The  main  reason  for  the  difference  between  the  answers  of  stewards  and  members  on 
both  multi-union  questions  is  probably  the  much  wider  union  basis  of  the  members’  survey. 
For  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  multi-unionism  is  most  common  among  workers 
organised  by  unions  such  as  the  general  unions  and  the  AEU  which  dominate  the  stewards’ 
survey.  It  is  also  probable  that  more  members  than  stewards  are  ignorant  of  multi-unionism 
where  it  exists. 
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than  one  nnion,  although  most  of  them  said  that  this  did  not  happen  fre- 
J^ntly  Finally  61  per  eent  of  full-time  offieers  said  that  the  issues  they 

Teussed  with  management  concerned  other  unions  very  or  fairly 

often. 

138  Another  possible  consequence  of  multi-unionism  is  multi-umon 
renresertation,  and  there  is  substantial  evidence  of  this  m the  stewards’ 
sm^erForty-seven  per  cent  of  senior  stewards  m multi-union  situations 

sSey  sometimes  acted  onbehalf  of  another  union’smembers  Forty-one  per 

cMt  of  stewards  without  senior  stewards  in  multi-union  situations  said  tha 
Sey  also  sometimes  acted  in  this  way.  A quarter  of  the  works  managers^ 
Lid  that  stewards  in  their  plant  sometimes  acted  on  behalf  of  members  of 
uLonfother  than  their  own,  and  two-thirds  of  these  managers  said  that 
™ds  who  sometimes  acted  on  behalf  of  members  of  other  unions  were 
eXrstewards.  The  proportion  of  personnel  officers  saying  stewards  had 
activities  was  higher  than  that  of  works  managers  (42  per  cent 
rLp'Led  with  25  per  cent)  but  onlj.  18  per  cent  of  foremen  said  that  their 
steLaLs  acted  in  this  way.  Some  multi-union  issues  are  no  doubt  settled 
without  the  participation  of  the  foremen. 

139  The  information  gained  from  members  about  the  extent  of  multi- 
uidon  representation  where  they  worked  is  probably  more  indicative  of  their 
S^wledge  or  ignorance  than  of  the  true  situation.  Thus  only  6 per  cent 
oFLembers  who  had  a steward  (or  about  a third  of  members  in  multi-union 
workplaces)  said  that  he  sometimes  acted  on  behalf  of  members  of  other 
unions  Presumably  the  2 per  cent  of  members  who  said  that  members  of 
unions  other  than  their  steward’s  own  took  part  in  electing  him  may  be  taken 
as  a more  reliable  estimate  of  the  situation  m this  respect— after  al  most  of 
those  who  answered  this  question  probably  participated  personally  in  the 
election  However,  some  of  the  variation  in  the  answers  of  stewards  and 
members  on  the  extent  of  multi-representation  may  be  related  to  the  difference 
in  the  base  of  the  sample  in  each  case.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  th 
stewards’  sample  the  general  unions  are  very  heavily  represented,  and  it  seems 
plausible  to  assume  that  they  are  to  be  found  m areas  where  multi-unionism 
is  particularly  prevalent. 

Problems  Caused  by  Multi-unionism 

140  Those  stewards  who  said  issues  involving  other  unions  arose  very  or 
fairly  often  were  asked  if  it  would  help  if  fewer  unions  were  involved  A half 
said  h would,  8 per  cent  said  it  would  not,  and  the  rest  bought  it  would 
make  no  difference.  These  figures  may  be  compared  with  the  80  per  cent  of 
union  officers  who  often  discussed  multi-uraon  issues  who  thought  it  woffid 
help  to  solve  such  issues  if  fewer  unions  were  involved.  On  the  other  hana, 
management’s  assessment  of  the  problem  was  in  closer  agreement  with  tha 
of  stewards— 42  per  cent  of  works  managers  and  49  per  cent  of  personnel 
officers  who  dealt  with  multi-union  issues  frequently  said  it  would  help  in 
dealing  with  these  issues  if  fewer  unions  were  involved.  Multi-union  repre- 
sentation did  not  appear  to  result  in  much  competition  between  unions  fo 


1 Thirty-eight  per  cent,  it  the  analysis  is  restricted  to  those  managers  who  have  multi- 
union  representation  in  their  plants. 
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workers  doing  similar  work— only  4 per  cent  of  foremen  claimed  that  there 
was  competition  between  unions  for  the  workers  they  supervised. . 

Summary 

141.  The  survey  showed  that  most  plants  had  more  than  one  union  repre- 
senting manual  workers,  but  it  was  much  less  usual  to  have  unions  competing 
for  workers  in  the  same  grade  of  work.  The  need  for  inter-union  co-operation 
in  these  situations  was  shown  by  the  two-thirds  of  management-steward 
committees  which  were  multi-union  in  character,  and  by  the  prevalence  of 
multi-union  steward  meetings.  It  was  found  that  many  stewards  sometimes 
acted  on  behalf  of  another  union’s  members.  Multi-union  grievances  and 
claims  arose  fairly  often,  and  about  half  of  all  those  concerned  (and  most 
full-time  officers)  thought  it  would  help  if  fewer  unions  were  involved. 


3.  The  Role  of  Employers’  Associations 

142.  In  the  management  survey  81  per  cent  of  plants  were  members  of  an 
employers’  association.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  members  had  been  in  contact 
with  their  association  during  the  last  twelve  months;  15  per  cent  had  contacted 
them  fifteen  times  or  more.  The  most  frequent  reasons  for  contact  were  advice 
on  wage  issues  and  other  trade  union  matters. 

143.  The  great  majority  of  managers  thought  they  got  some  benefit  from 
membership.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  advantages  concerned  the  need 
for  some  form  of  collective  action  among  employers,  advice  on  trade  union 
matters  and  technical  subjects,  and  the  opportunity  which  membership  pro- 
vided to  make  representations  to  government.  Only  20  per  cent  of  works 
managers  in  membership  thought  that  there  were  any  disadvantages.  These 
mainly  related  to  the  limitations  which  membership  placed  on  the  firm’s 
freedom  of  action  and  the  need  to  conform  to  majority  decisions.  A few 
mentioned  delays  in  the  process  of  negotiation.  Asked  whether  they  had 
any  specific  criticism  of  their  association,  only  26  per  cent  answered  “ yes  ”. 
Criticisms  were  principally  directed  at  the  fact  that  their  association  was 
too  weak  and  that  it  could  not  enforce  decisions.’-  Naturally  enough,  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  associations  tended  to  be  the  obverse  of  the 
criticisms : closer  control,  the  need  to  enforce  decisions,  etc. 

144.  Several  questions  were  designed  to  throw  light  on  the  influence  and 
power  of  employers’  associations  over  their  members.  To  begin  with  associa- 
tion members  were  asked  whether  they  thought  that  their  association  had 
a lot  of  power  over  members,  a fair  amount  of  power,  or  no  power  at  all. 
Eleven  per  cent  thought  their  association  had  a lot  of  power,  54  per  cent 
said  a fair  amount  of  power  and  25  pet  cent  said  no  power  at  all.  Those  who 
said  their  association  had  no  power  or  only  a fair  amount  were  asked  if 
they  thought  it  should  have  more.  Only  21  per  cent  said  “ yes  ”.  The  general 
pattern  of  replies  was  the  same  in  all  industries. 

145.  Managers  in  plants  which  either  belonged,  or  had  belonged,  to  an 
association  were  then  asked  if  they  had  ever  wanted  to  make  a concession 


’■  About  45  per  cent  of  managers  who  had  specific  criticisms  mentioned  considerations 
of  this  sort. 
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to  the  unions  which  their  association  did  not  approve  of.  Eleven  per  cent 
said  this  had  happened.  Asked  whether,  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  they  had 
made  the  concession  in  each  case,  three-fifths  replied  that  they  had.  Those 
who  had  made  such  concessions  were  then  asked  what  their  association  had 
done  about  this  decision.  The  great  majority  replied  that  nothing  had  been 
done  However  three  personnel  managers  claimed  that  their  firm  had  either 
resigned  or  been  thrown  out  of  the  association.  Finally,  those  who  had  left 
associations  for  any  reason  were  asked  why  this  was  so.  Six  firms  were  in- 
volved. One  left  the  association  because  of  cost,  another  because  of  a dis- 
agreement and  the  rest  because  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  firm. 

Summary 

146.  While  most  managers  appreciate  the  benefits  of  collective  action 
among  employers  and  advice  on  trade  union  matters,  the  evidence  is  that 
employers'  associations  have  little  influence  on  industrial  relations  at  plant 
level.  Although  a few  managers  thought  membership  limited  a firm’s  freedom 
of  action  and  imposed  a need  to  conform  to  majority  decisions,  the  bulk  of 
what  little  criticism  there  was  related  to  the  weakness  of  associations  in  en- 
forcing decisions.  Three-fifths  of  managers  who  had  wanted  to  make  a 
concession  to  the  unions  of  which  their  association  disapproved  had  in  fact 
made  the  concession  despite  this  opposition,  and  there  seeined  to  be  little 
enthusiasm  among  members  for  increasing  the  power  of  associations. 
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CHAPTER  4 


OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  WORKSHOP  RELATIONS 
1.  Systems  of  Wage  Payment 

147.  A series  of  questions  was  put  to  stewards,  workers  and  management 
on  amounts  and  systems  of  wage  payment  and  attitudes  to  these  systems. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  questions  concerning  relative  amounts  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  understood  by  all  informants  in  the  ways  that  were 
intended,  as  a result  of  which  the  answers  obtained  are  rather  suspect.  It 
is  notoriously  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  information  about  comparative 
rates  and  earnings  from  a large-scale  sample  survey  which  allows  only  a few 
stereotyped  questions  to  be  asked  of  each  informant.  Nevertheless,  we  believe 
the  answers  to  questions  on  systems  of  payment  and  attitudes  to  those  systems 
to  be  reasonably  reliable,  and  present  the  main  findings  below. 

Payment  by  Results 

148.  Stewards  were  first  asked  what  proportion  of  their  members  were 
employed  on  some  system  of  payment  by  results,  which  was  defined  as  any 
system  of  bonus  payments  apart  from  time  rates.  A quarter  of  the  stewards 
said  all  their  members  were  on  payment  by  results,  but  more  than  half  said 
none  were.  The  frequency  of  payment  by  results  was  about  average  in  the 
three  big  unions,  lower  in  the  ETU,  and  higher  in  the  NUR  (Table  16,  p.  88). 

149.  Those  stewards  who  said  that  all  or  most  of  their  members  were  on 
payment  by  results  were  asked  whether  they  would  be  in  favour  of  replacing 
that  system  by  some  other  method.  Just  over  a half  said  they  would  be. 
Those  who  were  in  favour  of  changing  from  payment  by  results  criticised 
it  mainly  because  it  led  to  inequalities  in  pay  and  made  earnings  fluctuate. 
Only  30  per  cent  of  those  stewards  with  a minority  or  none  of  their  members 
on  payment  by  results  would  like  to  change  to  it.  The  majority  of  those 
wishing  to  change  gave  as  their  reason  the  incentive  to  make  more  money. 

150.  In  79  per  cent  of  plants  in  the  management  survey  some  workers  were 
on  systems  of  payment  by  results,  and  in  90  per  cent  of  these  cases  it  applied 
to  all  or  almost  all  manual  workers.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  foremen  said 
that  all  or  most  of  the  workers  they  supervised  were  on  systems  of  payment 
by  results.  A third  of  managers  with  experience  of  payment  by  results  would 
like  to  change  it  for  another  system  of  payment.  A quarter  of  foremen  with 
all  or  almost  all  their  workers  on  payment  by  results  would  also  like  to 
change  it.  Yet  a third  of  managers  who  had  not  experienced  systems  of  pay- 
ment by  results  were  in  favour  of  introducing  them — and  so  were  46  per 
cent  of  foremen  with  few  or  no  workers  employed  on  such  a system. 

151.  Foremen  who  wanted  a change  were  asked  why.  Many  of  those  who 
wished  to  abandon  piece  work  spoke  of  its  unfairness  and  tendency  to  en- 
courage shoddy  work.  Many  of  those  who  wished  to  introduce  it  stressed 
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element  of  opinion  has  crept  into  an  apparently  factual  question.  But  a 
majority  of  both  stewards  and  managers  agreed  that  the  last  strike  had  only 
lasted  a day  or  less  and  that  the  decision  to  strike  was  taken  at  a shop  floor 
meeting  The  greater  proportion  of  stewards  than  of  managers  saying  a senior 
steward  was  sent  for  may  be  due  to  the  large-union  bias  in  the  stewards’ 
sample.  Finally,  most  stewards  thought  the  last  strike  had  helped  those  who 
took  part  in  it  to  achieve  a more  favourable  settlement,  three-fifths  of  members 
agreed  with  them,^  but  only  one-fifth  of  managers  and  foremen. 

The  Experience  of  Other  Forms  of  Pressure 

159  The  use  of  threats  to  strike  and  overtime  bans  had  each  been  ex- 
perienced by  about  a third  of  stewards  and  managers,  and  rather  smaller 
proportions  had  also  experienced  working  to  rule  and  “ go-slows  ” (Table  18, 
p 91)  The  members’  figures  were  lower,  but  presumably  they  had  less 
knowledge  of  some  cases.  About  three-fifths  of  stewards  and  managers  had 
not  been  involved  in  the  use  of  such  pressures  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
but  just  over  10  per  cent  of  each  sample  had  been  involved  three  or  more 
times  Those  who  had  experienced  both  a strike  and  at  least  one  other  form 
of  pressure'*  were  asked  which  they  thought  was  more  effective.  Two-thirds 
of  stewards  said  strikes  were,  but  less  than  a third  of  managers  and  foremen 
agreed. 


Attitudes  Towards  Sanctions 

160  Two  kinds  of  question  were  asked  to  discover  attitudes  towards 
sanctions.  First,  informants  were  asked  to  say  whether  they  thought  workers 
were  justified  in  withdrawing  their  labour,  or  using  other  forms  of  pressure 
in  breach  of  procedure,  in  response  to  certain  actions  by  management.  In 
each  case  the  results  were  broadly  the  same,  in  that  there  was  majority  support 
for  strikes  in  certain  circumstances  (such  as  a breach  of  procedure  by  manage- 
ment, or  in  order  to  prevent  unfair  dismissal),  but  only  a minority  were 
prepared  to  support  unconstitutional  action  “ in  any  situation  where  they 
think  that  by  acting  in  this  way  they  can  get  what  they  want  ”.  Rather  more 
stewards  (23  per  cent)  supported  unqualified  unconstitutionalism  than  full- 
time officers  (11  per  cent),  but  in  this  they  were  close  to  the  views  of  their 
members  (27  per  cent).  The  attitudes  of  members  and  stewards  towards  the 
justifiability  of  strike  action  in  different  circumstances  were  in  fact  remark- 
ably alike  (TableT9,  p.  91). 


161  There  was  less  apparent  identity  of  response  to  the  second  type  of 
question,  which  concerned  the  general  utility  of  strikes.  For  only  43  per  cent 
of  full-time  officers  were  prepared  to  say  that  workers  could  not  obtain  quicker 
and  better  results  by  using  strikes  or  other  forms  of  pressure  before  they 
exhausted  procedure,  whereas  62  per  cent  of  stewards  thought  they  could 
not  get  better  results  from  their  management  in  this  way.  Members  were 
asked  whether  they  thought  unconstitutional  action  or  “ going  through  pro- 


iThis  is  supported  by  the  intermediate  position  of  the  foremen, employed  m the  satw 
plants  as  managers,  but  only  45  per  cent  of  whom  said  the  last  strike  involved  under  100 

*‘?Two-fifths  of  non-unionists  who  had  experienced  strikes  also  agreed  with  them. 

= These  included  32  per  cent  of  stewards  in  the  sample. 
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cedure  ” achieved  more  satisfactory  results  on  the  whole,  and  82  per  cent 
of  them  opted  for  procedure. 

162.  However,  it  is  arguable  that  these  differences  do  not  necessarily 
spring  from  basic  differences  in  the  attitudes  of  officers,  stewards  and 
members  towards  unconstitutional  sanctions;  they  may  well  have  more  to 
do  with  differences  in  their  relative  experience  of  such  sanctions,  and  with 
the  slightly  different  form  in  which  questions  had  to  be  posed.  It  should  be 
noted  that  full-time  officers  were  asked  to  say  whether  they  thought  that 
workers  could  obtain  advantages  from  using  unconstitutional  action,  and 
presumably  so  long  as  they  had  experience  of  any  who  had  done  so  they 
were  precluded  from  answering  “ no  Stewards,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
asked  only  to  calculate  the  effect  of  unconstitutional  action  on  their  own 
management — since  it  was  thought  that  this  was  what  they  knew  most  about. 
This  may  have  resulted  in  the  high  proportion  of  those  who  worked  in  firms 
where  there  was  no  experience  of  strike  action  answering  the  question  in  the 
negative.  In  the  case  of  union  members  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
their  question  asked  for  an  overall  answer;  thus  they  were  precluded  from 
qualifying  their  reply  by  phrases  such  as  “ in  some  circumstances  ”.  In 
general,  it  can  be  said  that  members  and  stewards  who  have  experienced 
strikes  and  other  forms  of  pressure  tend  to  think  them  more  effective  than 
those  who  have  not  had  such  experience.^ 

163.  Finally,  both  union  members  and  non-members  were  asked  whether, 
when  they  heard  of  a strike,  their  sympathies  were  generally  for  or  against 
the  strikers.  Two  members  out  of  ten  said  they  sympathised  with  the  strikes, 
but  roughly  the  same  number  said  they  did  not.  Almost  all  the  others  who 
answered  said  that  their  attitude  depended  on  the  circumstances.  Among 
non-unionists  only  one  in  ten  were  for  the  strikers,  while  three  out  of  ten 
were  against  them.  Again  most  of  the  rest  said  it  depended  on  the  circum- 
stances. 


Summary 

164.  About  a third  of  aU  those  interviewed  had  experienced  a strike  since 
taking  up  their  present  post,  and  only  4 per  cent  had  experienced  strikes 
frequently.  A third  of  stewards  and  managers  had  experienced  overtime  bans 
and  threats  to  strike,  and  smaller  proportions  had  also  experienced  working 
to  rule  and  “ go-slows  ”.  A half  of  the  strikes  concerned  wages  or  bonus 
payments.  A majority  of  stewards  and  managers  agreed  that  their  last  strike 
lasted  one  day  or  less,  that  the  decision  to  strike  was  taken  at  a shop-floor 
meeting,  and  that  a full-time  officer  had  been  sent  for,  but  stewards  estimated 
larger  numbers  of  workers  involved  than  did  managers.  Most  stewards 
thought  that  the  strike  had  achieved  a more  favourable  settlement  for  those 
who  took  part,  but  only  a fifth  of  managers  and  foremen  agreed.  Full-time 


^ In  fact  26  per  cent  of  officers  said  that  unconstitutional  action  only  produced  results 

“ in  some  circumstances  j ^.i.  f 

^ Forty-five  per  cent  of  stewards  who  had  experienced  both  strikes  and  other  forms  ot 
pressure  thought  them  more  effective  than  going  through  procedure,  compared  with  7 per 
cent  who  had  experienced  neither;  20  per  cent  of  members  who  had  experienced  both 
strikes  and  other  forms  of  pressure  thought  them  more  effective  (2  pet  cent  who  had 
experienced  neither). 
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officers  had  a stronger  belief  in  the  utUity  of  strikes  than  did  members  or 
stewards,  but  majorities  of  all  three  groups  were  opposed  to  unqualified 
unconstitutional  action. 

3.  Management,  Union  and  Work-Group  Discipline 

165.  The  information  in  this  section  consists  of  the  disciplinary  procedures 
which  managers  report  having  in  their  plants,  the  beliefs  and  fears  on  the 
part  of  union  members  and  non-members  about  this  issue,  the  alleged  victim- 
isation by  management  of  shop  stewards,  and  the  operation  of  union  and 
work-group  discipline. 

Management  Discipline 

166  Asked  if  they  imposed  penalties  to  discipline  workers  in  their  plant, 
58  per  cent  of  works  managers  said  that  they  did.  They  were  imposed  in 
66  per  cent  of  plants  in  the  metal  trades,  56  per  cent  of  plants  m other  manu- 
facturing and  34  per  cent  in  the  construction  industry.  Of  the  plants  which 
imposed  penalties,  two-thirds  had  a special  procedure  by  which  workers 
could  appeal  against  dismissal  or  other  punishment.  The  highest  level  to 
which  an  appeal  could  go,  among  plants  with  an  appeals  procedure,  was 
the  general  manager  or  managing  director  in  39  per  cent  of  cases,  works 
manager  or  plant  director  in  29  per  cent,  board  of  directors  or  chairman 
in  18  per  cent  and  national  level  in  8 per  cent.  In  6 per  cent  the  highest  level 
was  the  personnel  officer  or  a works  committee.  In  89  per  cent  of  plants  with 
an  appeals  procedure  the  steward  could  accompany  the  man  making  the 
appeal.  In  68  per  cent  of  plants  without  a special  appeals  procedure,  appeals 
were  dealt  with  through  the  ordinary  disputes  procedure.  In  the  remaining 
plants  it  was  “ understood  ” that  workers  could  appeal. 

Beliefs  About  Fairness 

167.  When  asked  whether  they  considered  their  management  reasonably 
fair  in  dealing  with  workers  who  break  rules  and  disobey  orders,  93  per  cent 
of  stewards  said  yes.  The  minority  who  disagreed  mostly  complained  of  the 
inconsistency  of  management  and  the  weakness  of  higher  levels.  Ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  foremen  said  that  matters  of  discipline  were  dealt  with  fairly 
in  their  plant. 

168.  Eleven  per  cent  of  union  members  said  that  in  their  job  there  was  a 
risk  of  unfair  treatment  or  dismissal  but  only  two  members  said  that  ffiey 
had  been  victimised  or  discriminated  against  as  a result  of  trade  union  views 
or  activities.  Eight  per  cent  reported  cases  they  knew  of  victimisation  or 
unfair  dismissal  by  management  since  they  were  employed  at  their  present 
firm.  Ten  per  cent  of  non-unionists  said  there  was  a risk  of  unfair  treatment 
or  dismissal,  and  4 per  cent  reported  cases  they  knew  of  where  they  worked. 

Victimisation  by  Management 

169.  Stewards  were  also  asked  to  assess  the  record  of  their  management 
in  relation  to  unfair  dismissal  or  victimisation.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  stewards 
said  there  had  been  such  cases  since  they  had  been  shop  stewards,  and  13  per 
cent  said  they  had  been  victimised  themselves.  Very  few  cases  of  personal 
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victimisation  involved  dismissal,  and  the  most  frequently  quoted  instance 
concerned  a blocked  promotion.  In  over  half  the  cases  cited  stewards  claimed 
to  have  obtained  some  mitigation  or  concession  from  management.  The 
contrast  here  is  with  the  members’  survey,  in  which  8 per  cent  reported  cases 
of  victimisation  and  unfair  dismissal  since  they  had  been  employed  at  their 
present  firm.  However,  much  of  this  difference  between  the  members’  8 per 
cent  and  the  stewards’  25  per  cent  may  be  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  by 
members  of  some  cases  elsewhere  in  the  workplace. 

170.  Nearly  all  the  works  managers  (96  per  cent)  said  that  shop  stewards 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  workers  so  far  as  discipline  went. 
The  few  managers  who  said  they  were  not  were  asked  whether  they  were 
more  or  less  likely  than  other  workers  to  be  subject  to  dismissal  or  other 
disciplinary  penalties.  All  said  stewards  were  less  likely  to  be  punished. 

Union  and  Work-Group  Discipline 

171.  The  findings  on  the  operation  of  union  and  work-group  discipline 
consists  of  the  frequency  of  cases  concerning  discipline  of  members  by  a 
union  and  the  conduct  of  elections.  Eleven  per  cent  of  members  and  1 per 
cent  of  non-members  said  they  knew  of  cases  where  employees  at  their  place 
of  work  were  disciplined  or  punished  in  some  way  by  a union  or  members 
of  a union.  Those  who  reported  instances  of  this  kind  were  asked  for  further 
details  about  the  most  recent  case.  The  largest  number  said  that  the  member 
was  disciplined  or  punished  because  of  a lapsed  subscription.  Four  members 
considered  that  the  member  was  disciplined  or  punished  unfairly,  but  in 
none  of  these  cases  did  the  penalty  imposed  involve  expulsion  from  the 
union.  Full  details  of  the  45  cases  of  unions  disciplining  or  punishing  members 
are  given  in  Table  20,  but  not  too  much  significance  should  be  attached  to 
the  very  small  numbers  in  some  of  the  categories  in  the  table.  However,  it  is 
clear  that  allegations  of  union  malpractices  are  comparatively  rare. 

Unfair  Elections 

172.  Four  of  the  494  members  interviewed  said  that  they  personally  knew 
of  elections  in  their  union  which  were  not  carried  out  fairly.  These  were  all 
branch  elections.  Two  members  considered  that  the  elections  were  unfair 
because  not  enough  people  were  present.  The  other  two  members  made  what 
appeared  to  be  more  serious  allegations  of  unfair  elections : 

“ It  was  a rigged  ballot  ”. 

“ They  counted  more  votes  than  there  were  people  to  vote 
Summary 

173.  In  just  over  half  of  the  plants  surveyed  disciplinary  penalties  were 
imposed  on  workers.  In  two-thirds  of  these  oases  workers  could  appeal 
against  the  penalties  and  mostly  they  could  be  accompanied  by  their  steward 
when  making  an  appeal.  Although  some  stewards  and  members  knew  of 
cases  of  victimisation,  the  vast  majority  thought  their  management  was  fair 
in  matters  of  discipline.  While  13  per  cent  of  stewards  said  they  had  been 
victimised  in  some  way,  very  few  cases  involved  dismissal.  The  managers’ 
general  feeling  was  that  stewards  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  other 
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workers-or  if  anything  more  leniently.  Almost  all  members  and  stewards 
thought  unions  were  fair  in  matters  of  discipline  and  m the  conduct  of 
elections. 


4.  Manpower  Utilisation 

174.  It  is  convenient  to  bring  together  under  the  heading  of  Manpower 
Utilisation  the  answers  to  a number  of  questions,  put  mainly  to  members 
of  management,  on  time-wasting  and  inefficient  labour  practices,  the  organisa- 
tion and  arrangement  of  work,  the  level  of  worker  effort,  and  the  prevalence 
and  necessity  of  overtime  working. 


Inefficient  Labour  Practices 

175.  Forty  per  cent  of  works  managers  and  51  per  cent  of  personnel 
officers  claimed  that  there  were  time-wasting  and  inefficient  labour  practices 
in  their  plant.  The  practices  most  frequently  specified  included  over-long 
breaks,  smoking  in  the  lavatory,  bad  time-keeping,  etc.  (Table  21,  p.  93). 
Also  frequently  mentioned  were  job-demarcations,  refusal  to  do  alternative 
work,  overmanning,  etc.  When  asked  what  caused  such  things,  most  managers 
offered  explanations  which  stressed  the  importance  of  attitudes  to  work 
for  example,  “ habit  and  attitude  of  mind  ”,  “ laziness  , bloody-minded- 
ness  ”,  or  “ fear  of  losing  the  job  ”.  Only  14  per  cent  mentioned  a cause 
specifically  related  to  trade  unionism,  such  as  the  attitudes  of  shop  stewards 
and  trade  unions.  A few  gave  ineflacient  management  as  an  explanaton. 
Asked  how  these  practices  could  be  got  rid  of  managers  tended  to  emphasise 
the  need  for  a change  in  attitudes— for  example,  “ creating  the  right  spirit  , 
“ getting  more  co-operation  ”,  “ gaining  their  trust  ’ , etc.  Some  said  what 
was  needed  was  “ better  management  control  and  supervision  and  others 
mentioned  “ more  efficient  management,  work  study  and  reorganisation  . 
Smaller  minorities  said  what  was  need  was  a change  in  trade  union  rules  and 
organisation  or  “ more  job  competition,  unemployment,  or  sacking  workers  . 
Asked  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  labour  costs  per  unit  of  output  which 
could  be  saved  if  time-wasting  practices  were  removed,  the  41  per  cent  of 
managers  who  had  calculated  such  a percentage  gave  varied  answers  hut 
most  calculations  were  well  below  20  per  cent. 

Organisation  and  Arrangement  of  Work 

176.  Managers  were  asked  if  the  organisation  and  arrangement  of  work 
could  be  improved  if  they  were  free  to  arrange  their  labour  force  as  they 
wished.  About  half  of  them  said  that  it  could,  and  those  that  replied  in  this 
way  were  asked  what  percentage  of  time  could  be  saved.  There  were  widely 
varied  answers,  but  very  few  estimated  savings  of  more  than  20  per  cent. 
Thirty-four  per  cent  of  works  managers  who  thought  that  work  organisation 
and  arrangement  could  be  improved  said  that  trade  unionism  was  a big 
factor  in  preventing  this ; 22  per  cent  said  it  was  a fairly  big  factor,  22  per 
cent  a sTnull  factor  and  17  per  cent  said  it  was  not  a factor  at  all.  Personnel 
officers  were  slightly  more  inclined  to  blame  trade  unionism. 

177.  Foremen  were  also  asked  a number  of  questions  about  the  organisa- 
tion and  arrangement  of  work,  although  it  is  arguable  that  some  gave  rather 
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inconsistent  answers.  Asked  if  they  thought  that  the  work  they  supervised 
could  be  better  organised  and  arranged,  41  per  cent  said  that  this  was  so. 
Forty  per  cent  of  this  group  thought  that  it  could  be  done  by  fewer  people 
and  68  per  cent  said  it  could  be  done  in  less  time.  Asked  whether  unions  or 
management  prevented  this,  51  per  cent  blamed  the  management,  41  per 
cent  said  they  did  not  know  and  only  9 per  cent  blamed  the  unions.  Yet  when 
asked,  in  the  next  question,  whether  they  felt  that  they  had  adequate  scope 
to  ensure  that  the  work  they  supervised  was  done  in  the  most  efficient  way, 
93  per  cent  of  foremen  answered  yes.  Four  out  of  ten  union  members  thougffi 
their  work  could  be  better  organised  by  management.  Three  out  of  ten 
believed  it  could  be  done  by  fewer  people,  and  four  out  of  ten  said  it  could 
be  done  in  less  time. 

The  Level  of  Worker  Effort 

178.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  managers  and  43  per  cent  of  foremen  thought 
that  the  workers  they  were  responsible  for  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  put 
more  effort  into  their  job  than  they  did.  Again,  when  asked  to  estimate  how 
much  greater  effort  was  possible  there  were  differing  answers,  but  the  bulk 
of  managers  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  an  increase 
in  effort  of  more  than  20  per  cent.  Both  managers  and  foremen  who  thought 
more  effort  was  possible  were  then  asked  why  it  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
principal  reasons  stressed  by  the  managers  related  to  a lack  of  financial 
incentive,  laziness  and  lack  of  interest.  Foremen  tended  to  give  much  the 
same  kind  of  reasons  but  8 per  cent  blamed  “ inefficient  management  ”. 
A small  minority  in  both  groups  mentioned  the  effect  of  full  employment, 
but  there  appears  to  have  been  no  mention  of  the  effect  of  trade  unions  or  of 
shop  stewards.  Three  out  of  ten  union  members  and  non-unionists  believed 
that  the  people  working  at  their  firm  could  put  more  effort  into  their  jobs. 

Overtime  Working 

179.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of  all  plants  in  the  sample  worked  overtime  regularly ; 
a further  30  per  cent  worked  overtime  occasionally.  Only  4 per  cent  never 
worked  overtime.  Works  managers  where  overtime  was  worked  regularly 
were  asked  how  far  they  could  reduce  it  on  average,  without  reducing  output, 
if  they  were  able  to  guarantee  no  loss  of  earnings.  Forty-four  per  cent  said 
not  at  all,  15  per  cent  said  by  up  to.  ten  per  cent,  13  per  cent  by  between 
eleven  and  twenty-five  per  cent  and  17  per  cent  by  more  than  that.  Foremen 
in  a similar  position  were  asked  a similar  question.  Nine  per  cent  said  they 
could  not  say  how  much  overtime  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce,  63  per  cent 
said  they  could  reduce  some,  16  per  cent  said  they  could  do  away  with  most 
of  it,  and  12  per  cent  said  it  would  be  possible  to  abohsh  overtime  completely. 

180.  About  three-quarters  of  the  union  members  sometimes  worked  paid 
overtime,  and  43  per  cent  had  worked  an  average  of  about  nine  hours  during 
the  previous  week.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  those  who  ever  worked  overtime 
said  it  could  be  cut  without  affecting  production  and  quality,  assuming  they 
did  not  lose  pay.  Members  in  metal  handling  trades  worked  more  overtime 
than  others  and  a higher  proportion  thought  it  could  be  cut.  Just  under  a 
half  of  the  non-unionists  sometimes  worked  paid  overtime,  and  26  per  cent 
had  worked  an  average  of  about  eight  hours  during  the  previous  week. 
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Fifteen  per  cent  of  those  who  ever  worked  overtime  said  it  could  be  cut  | 
without  affecting  production  or  pay.  ; 

Summary 

181  About  half  of  the  managers  thought  there  were  inefficient  labour 
practices  in  their  plant  and  that  the  organisation  and  arrangement  of  work  , 
could  be  improved  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  them  thought  that  workers 
could  put  in  more  effort.  Few  managers  thought  that  the  abolition  of  m- 
efficient  labour  practices  or  the  better  organisation  of  work  could  make 
more  than  a 20  per  cent  difference  to  costs.  Two  out  of  five  foremen  thought 
the  work  they  supervised  could  be  better  organised,  but  nearly  all  foremen  , 
said  they  had  adequate  scope  to  ensure  that  it  was  efficiently  done.  A majority 
of  managers  and  foremen  thought  they  could  out  at  least  some  overtime 
without  cutting  earnings. 
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CHAPTER  5 


THE  PATTERN  OF  WORKSHOP  RELATIONS 

1.  ObjectiTes 

182.  This  chapter  has  two  objectives.  First,  it  provides  a picture  of  the 
general  pattern  of  workshop  relations  in  Britain  today  which  emerges  from 
the  mass  of  data  contained  in  earlier  chapters.  To  do  this  it  helps  to  ask  what 
the  surveys  tell  us  about  four  related  matters : 

1.  The  operation  of  the  system  of  negotiation  and  representation  at 
workshop  level. 

2.  The  relationship  between  unions  and  their  members. 

3.  The  relationship  between  managers. 

4.  The  general  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  system  as  it  is. 

Each  of  these  questions  is  the  subject  of  a separate  section. 

183.  The  second  objective  is  to  compare  the  picture  which  emerges  with 
that  provided  by  earlier  studies.  This  means  asking  how  far  the  surveys 
support,  contradict  or  supplement  the  view  of  workshop  relations  that 
emerged  from  the  Commission’s  first  Research  Paper,  The  Role  of  Shop 
Stewards  in  British  Industrial  Relations?- 

184.  It  should  be  stressed  at  the  outset  that  the  conclusions  drawn  in  this 
chapter  are  selective  and  incomplete.  The  focus  throughout  is  on  those  aspects 
of  the  data  which  seem  to  be  most  relevant  to  the  practical  applications  dis- 
cussed in  the  final  chapter.  More  theoretical  and  speculative  issues  are  virtually 
ignored.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not  considered  important;  only 
that  this  is  not  the  place  for  them.  They  will  be  discussed  in  the  final  report 
on  the  results  of  the  surveys. 

2.  The  System  of  Negotiation  and  Representation 

185.  Under  this  heading  seven  main  conclusions  need  to  be  discussed. 
First,  it  is  clear  that  some  kind  of  representative  system  is  very  widespread 
in  British  industry  today  and  that  in  one  form  or  another  it  exists  in  most 
industries  and  firms  where  unions  are  recognised.  In  the  past  it  has  sometimes 
been  suggested  that  shop  stewards  were  a relatively  narrowly  based  phenom- 
enon, and  even  that  the  system  of  workplace  bargaining  and  grievance  settle- 
ment which  they  exemplify  was  confined  to  industries  such  as  engineering  or 
shipbuilding,  where  a militant  “ shop  steward  movement  ” was  known  to 
have  developed,  especially  during  the  first  world  war.  This  view  of  the  local 
lay  representative  must  now  be  abandoned.  The  probability  is  that  nowadays 
most  stewards  are  not  employed  in  engineering  or  shipbuilding.  They  work  in 
a wide  variety  of  trades  and  occupations  and  have  become  very  much  the 
norm  in  the  unionised  parts  of  British  industry. 


^ Op.  cit. 
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186.  Second,  although  the  surveys  indicate  that  most  stewards  have  estab- 
lished their  right  to  bargain  with  management  about  most  of  the  main  aspects 
of  their  members’  working  lives— e.g.  wages,  conditions,  hours  of  work, 
disciplinary  matters  and  employment  issues — ^it  remains  true  that  there  are 
very  wide  variations  in  the  functions,  responsibilities  and  influence  of  par- 
ticular stewards  in  different  plants.  This  can  best  be  seen  from  the  wide 
variation  in  the  total  number  of  subjects  they  bargain  about  and  in  the  time 
they  spend  away  from  the  job.  Thus  16  per  cent  of  stewards  in  the  sample 
had  no  bargaining  record  at  all,  while  at  the  other  extreme  a fifth  had  estab- 
lished their  right  to  settle  virtually  every  kind  of  issue.  Similarly,  some  stewards 
spent  almost  none  of  their  working  time  on  union  business,  while  the  average 
spent  four  hours  and  only  one  in  a hundred  spent  all  or  most  of  his  working 
time  on  shop  steward  duties. 

187.  This  information  should  help  to  destroy  the  image  of  the  shop  steward 
as  a mass  leader  who  spends  most  of  his  time  arguing  with  the  boss  or  address- 
ing thousands  on  a football  field.  On  the  contrary,  although  the  typical 
steward  appears  to  have  a fairly  wide  range  of  bargaining  activities,  and  all 
kinds  of  rights  of  access  to  management,  he  still  spends  about  nine-tenths  of 
his  working  hours  doing  the  work  he  is  paid  to  do.  He  is  also  responsible  for 
the  demands  and  complaints  of  only  the  fifty  or  so  men  and  women  who 
work  in  close  proximity  to  him.  One  way  of  putting  this  point  is  to  say  that 
in  discussing  shop  stewards  and  their  future  one  should  beware  of  what  might 
be  termed  “ the  Etheridge  stereotype.”^  Stewards  of  Mr.  Etheridge’s  im- 
portance and  range  of  activities  are  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

188.  It  is  also  worth  noting  thirdly  that  similar  variations  in  bargaining 
involvement  and  time  spent  negotiating  appear  to  exist  on  the  management 
side.  Once  again  when  thinking  of  the  role  of  management  in  workshop 
relations  one  must  beware  of  over-simple  generalisations;  there  is  no  one 
pattern  of  involvement  on  either  side. 

189.  Yet,  like  all  generalisations  in  industrial  relations,  one  cannot  push 
this  emphasis  on  diversity  and  difference  too  far.  For  the  fourth  major  con- 
clusion that  emerges  is  that  in  contrast  to  the  variations  uncovered  in  respect 
of  bargaining  scope  and  time  involved,  there  are  marked  similarities  in 
procedural  provisions  and  developments.  Thus  most  firms  have  developed 
some  form  of  senior  steward  system  and  over  two-thirds  have  established  a 
committee  where  leading  stewards  meet  top  management.  Most  plant  manage- 
ments grant  facilities  to  stewards  to  consult  their  members,  including  the 
right  to  hold  meetings  at  the  place  of  work.  There  is  also  evidence,  in  most 
cases,  of  the  development  of  various  “ unofficial  ” and  “ informal  ” customs 
and  practices,  which  supplement  and  often  short  circuit  formal  and  prescribed 
procedures. 

190.  Many  reasons  could  be  suggested  for  these  procedural  similarities,  and 
no  doubt  some  will  suggest  themselves  as  a result  of  further  study.  Once 
again  developments  which  had  previously  been  thought  to  be  more  or  less 

' Mr.  Etheridge  is  convenor  of  shop  stewards  at  the  largest  BMC  assembly  plant,  Austin’s 
of  Longbridge.  He  is  also,  at  the  time  of  writing,  Chairman  of  the  BMC  Joint  Shop  Stewards’ 
Committee. 
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confined  to  a narrow  group  of  industries  such  as  engineering— e.g.  the  develop- 
ment of  senior  stewards,  plant  negotiating  committees  and  widespread  short- 
circuiting  of  lower  levels  of  supervision — are  found  to  be  part  of  the  general 
system  of  workshop  relations  in  Britain  today.  This  fact  is  important  when 
one  comes  to  consider  the  case  for  the  reform  of  procedures  at  workshop 
level. 

191.  The  fifth  major  conclusion  concerning  the  system  of  negotiation  and 
representation  relates  to  the  evidence  of  a widespread  use  of  short,  un- 
constitutional strikes  and  other  forms  of  workshop  sanction.  According  to 
managers  30  per  cent  of  plants  have  known  strikes  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  about  the  same  number  have  experienced  “ go-slows  ”,  overtime  bans 
or  other  sanctions.  It  is  agreed  that  the  great  majority  of  these  were  un- 
constitutional— i.e.  they  involved  a breach  of  procedure.  Thus  it  appears 
that  while  the  majority  of  plants  remain  strike  free,  in  about  a third  work- 
shop bargaining  takes  place  against  the  background  of  possible  uncon- 
stitutional action.  It  might  be  thought  that  this  is  evidence  of  a widespread 
refusal  to  use  established  procedures;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  is 
the  case.  In  fact  almost  all  plants  record  no  decline  in  the  use  of  procedure 
in  recent  years  and  about  a third  of  managers  say  that  in  their  plant  the  use 
of  both  formal  and  informal  procedures  has  increased.^  There  is  also  evidence 
to  suggest  that  an  increase  in  the  use  of  procedure  is  often  accompanied  by 
the  occasional  use  of  unconstitutional  strikes.  In  other  words,  the  use  of 
procedure  and  strikes  in  breach  of  procedure  may  be  complementary  rather 
than  contradictory  activities. 

192.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  among  managers,  stewards  and  union 
members  a general  satisfaction  with  the  existing  system  is  not  confined  to 
those  who  have  never  experienced  strikes  or  other  sanctions;  in  other  words, 
the  occasional  use  of  unconstitutional  sanctions  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
state  of  industrial  relations  which  is  generally  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Yet 
there  is  clearly  some  negative  correlation  between  sanctions  and  satisfaction — 
for  example,  the  only  substantial  minority  of  dissatisfied  stewards  seem  to  be 
clustered  in  those  plants  where  sanctions  other  than  strikes  had  been  used 
five  times  or  more  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

193.  One  further  point  to  be  made  about  sanctions  concerns  their  effective- 
ness. As  might  be  expected  the  participants  do  not  agree  on  this  question, 
and  management  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  the  workers  have  gained  by 
using  such  pressures.  More  importantly,  perhaps,  militancy,  in  the  sense  of  a 
readiness  to  assert  that  sanctions  can  secure  quicker  and  better  results  than 
procedure,  is  strongly  correlated  with  experience  of  such  activities  on  the 
workers’  side.  Certainly  it  may  be  said  to  provide  a more  plausible  explanation 
of  differences  in  attitudes  towards  the  use  of  sanctions  than  one  which  relies 
on  differences  of  role.  There  is  little  evidence  that  stewards,  as  such,  are  more 
likely  to  advocate  and  believe  in  strikes  than  other  groups.  On  the  whole, 
management  do  not  regard  them  as  more  militant  than  their  members. 


^ Similar  evidence  can  be  found  in  the  employers’  association  survey;  see  Research 
Papers  7,  p.  94. 
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194.  The  last  two  major  conclusions  to  emerge  concerning  the  system  of 
negotiation  and  representation  both  relate  to  the  relationship  between 
management  and  stewards.  There  is,  sixthly,  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  managers  say  that  they  would  rather  deal  with  stewards  than  full-time 
union  officers  if  both  were  equally  competent  to  deal  with  the  issue  involved. 
This  implies  a degree  of  acceptance  by  management  of  the  steward  which  is 
well  supported  by  answers  to  other  questions.  Thus  the  great  majority  of 
managers  say  that  their  stewards  are  “ reasonable  ”,  and  only  3 per  cent 
suggest  that  they  are  always  unreasonable.  Similarly,  few  managers  think 
that  their  stewards  are  inefficient  as  representatives.  Moreover,  this  view  of 
the  steward  is  supported  by  the  opinions  of  other  groups.  Thus  only  4 per 
cent  of  members  say  that  their  steward  is  very  ready  to  call  a strike  and  the 
great  majority  of  stewards  maintain  that  they  are  helping  management  to 
solve  its  problems  and  that  they  are  accepted  by  management. 

195.  This  brings  us  to  the  seventh  and  final  conclusion  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  of  negotiation  and  representation.  Once  again  the  survey 
does  not  support  the  conventional  view  of  the  average  shop  steward  as  an 
embattled  opponent  of  management,  working  on  the  grievances  of  workers 
to  develop  a sense  of  solidarity  and  militancy.  This  is  not  how  the  participants 
see  his  role.  For  the  most  part  the  steward  is  viewed  by  others,  and  views 
himself,  as  an  accepted,  reasonable  and  even  moderating  influence;  more  of  a 
lubricant  than  an  irritant.  Yet,  as  earlier  conclusions  have  made  clear,  this 
does  not  mean  that  he  does  not  have  disputes  with  management,  nor  that 
these  disputes  do  not  sometimes  result  in  strikes  and  other  unconstitutional 
action.  The  point  seems  to  be  that  even  an  increasing  volume  of  disputes 
and  grievances,  plus  the  use  of  occasional  unconstitutional  action,  does  not 
seem,  to  the  participants,  to  be  incompatible  with  mutual  toleration  and 
acceptance,  and  a judgment  on  the  overall  state  of  industrial  relations  which 
is  regarded  as  generally  satisfactory. 


3.  Trade  Unions  and  Their  Members 

196.  The  more  important  conclusions  arising  out  of  the  surveys  concerning 
the  relationships  between  unions  and  their  members  may  be  classified  under 
five  headings : 

1.  Attitudes  towards  trade  unionism. 

2.  Relations  between  stewards  and  members. 

3.  Relations  between  stewards  and  full-time  officers. 

4.  The  role  of  the  union  branch  in  workshop  relations. 

5.  Multi-unionism. 

Attitudes  Towards  Trade  Unionism 

*■  197.  Two  main  conclusions  can  be  drawn  under  this  heading.  First,  the 

surveys  show  that  most  members  say  they  are  satisfied  with  what  the  union 
does  for  them  and  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  in  subscriptions  if  they 
could  be  shown  that  the  result  would  be  “ a more  efficient  union  offering 
better  services.”  The  fact  that  about  half  those  interviewed  were  employed 
in  closed  shops — and  therefore  that  most  of  them  had  probably  had  to  join 
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the  union  in  order  to  retain  a job — did  not  appear  to  prevent  such  expressions 
of  general  approval. 

198.  Second,  there  was  a surprising  degree  of  approval  among  non- 
unionists  of  trade  union  objectives  and  a willingness  to  join  a trade  union 
if  asked  to  do  so.  Thus  almost  half  said  that  they  had  a generally  favourable 
view  of  trade  union  activities ; and  over  a third  who  worked  in  situations  where 
there  was  no  union  said  they  would  join  a union  if  it  did  exist.  One  possible 
reason  for  such  “ pro-union  ” attitudes  among  non-unionists  interviewed  is 
that  about  half  of  them  had  been  trade  unionists  in  the  past  and  had  dropped 
out  because  they  had  left  the  firm  or  changed  their  job. 

Relations  Between  Stewards  and  Members 

199.  Five  major  conclusions  arise  out  of  the  surveys  affecting  the  relation- 
ship between  stewards  and  their  members.  The  first,  and  most  obvious,  con- 
cerns the  importance  of  the  steward’s  position  in  maintaining  contacts 
between  members  and  the  union.  The  cornerstone  of  the  steward’s  position 
in  this  respect  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  the  union  officer  who  is  in  constant 
contact  with  the  members,  and  indeed  he  works  alongside  them  for  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  working  week.  When  these  facts  are  combined  with  the 
admission  of  the  great  majority  of  members  that  they  do  not  attend  their 
branch  regularly,  it  becomes  clear  that  those  who  have  suggested  that  “ the 
steward  is  the  union  ” to  most  members  are  quite  right. 

200.  The  second  conclusion  that  emerges  is  that  in  general  stewards  are 
much  more  “ union-oriented  ” than  members.  This  may  be  because  they 
have  become  stewards,  but  there  is  also  evidence  to  be  found  in  their  higher 
branch  attendance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surveys  also  show  that  the  degree 
of  “ union  orientation  ” varies  among  stewards.  Most  important  of  all, 
perhaps,  a minority  hold  office  at  branch  level  and  about  half  have  either 
served  or  wish  to  serve  in  another  capacity  in  their  union.  Once  again  the 
simple  picture  of  the  shop  steward  as  a man  largely  divorced  from  union 
influence  and  involvement  must  be  modified. 

201.  The  next  two  conclusions  arise  from  what  the  surveys  tell  us  about 
the  nature  and  extent  of  shop  steward  influence  on  members.  The  third 
conclusion  concerns  the  question  of  how  members’  wishes  are  implemented 
by  stewards.  Although  there  is  an  apparent  conflict  between  the  evidence  of 
stewards,  and  43  per  cent  of  stewards  say  they  can  always  get  their  way  and 
another  17  per  cent  say  they  can 'do  this  sometimes,  46  per  cent  say  there  are 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  unlikely  to  get  their  members  to  agree  with 
them.  Two-thirds  of  members  say  that  it  is  usually  “the  majority”  that 
decides  what  is  to  be  done,  and  only  22  per  cent  say  it  is  the  steward.  In 
other  words,  it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  majority  decides,  in  that  courses 
of  action  are  taken  which  will  secure  majority  support  and  in  important 
issues  this  often  requires  the  taking  of  a vote.  Nevertheless,  more  often  than 
not,  these  courses  are  those  that  the  steward  favours,  so  that  it  remains  true 
that  he  very  often  gets  his  way.  This  seems  to  show  that  stewards  work  by 
persuasion  and  argument,  that  theirs  is  a form  of  leadership  based  on  consent. 
Given  the  almost  total  absence  of  sanctions  on  members  available  to  them 
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this  is  inevitable,  and  the  answers  to  the  questions  posed  are  perhaps  best 
regarded  as  indications  that  such  realities  are  appreciated  on  the  shop  floor. 

202.  The  fourth  conclusion  modifies  the  third  by  recognising  that  some 
stewards  have  more  influence  than  others.  Indeed  the  variations  in  the  answers 
of  both  stewards  and  members  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  this  is  the 
case.  In  other  words,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  minority  of 
members  who  say  that  in  their  plant  decisions  are  normally  left  to  the  steward 
are  describing  exactly  the  same  situation  as  the  minority  of  stewards  who 
claim  that  they  are  not  able  to  influence  their  members  to  any  significant 
extent  Within  the  Umits  set  by  a basica.lly  “ democratic  ” framework  of 
power  relationships,  there  is  room  for  differences  of  leadership  style  and 
effectiveness.  Some  stewards  may  provide  a charismatic  form  of  leadership 
which  affords  them  a wide  degree  of  discretion  and  influence;  others  may 
hardly  seek  to  lead  at  all  and  may  encourage  a situation  in  which  they  become 
little  more  than  a channel  for  the  objectives  and  strategies  of  others.  It  is 
argued  below  that  these  conclusions  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  steward 
influence  have  practical  implications. 

203.  The  fifth  conclusion  to  be  considered  concerning  the  relationship 
between  stewards  and  members  relates  to  the  way  in  which  stewards  are 
chosen  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  replaced.  The  most  im- 
portant fact  to  emerge  here  is  that  about  two-thirds  of  stewards  either  went 
through  no  form  of  election  or  were  the  only  candidate  for  the  job.  For  the 
most  part  those  who  gave  up  being  a steward  did  so  because  they  moved  to 
another  job;  hardly  any  were  defeated  in  elections. 

204.  But  this  discovery  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  certain  other 
facts  which  have  emerged  about  their  position  vis-d-vis  the  members.  In 
particular,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  people  open  to  daily  in- 
fluence and  contact,  working  without  effective  sanctions;  the  fact  that  once 
they  get  the  job  they  are  not  usually  forced  to  give  it  up  does  not  mean  that 
they  can  afford  to  get  “ out  of  touch  ” with  those  they  represent.  Indeed, 
given  the  fact  that  in  the  members’  sample  it  was  discovered  that  a mere 
8 per  cent  of  those  interviewed  wanted  to  be  shop  stewards,  it  may  merely 
indicate  that  the  great  majority  do  not  consider  themselves  as  candidates 
for  the  job  of  steward  until  an  actual  vacancy  presents  itself. 

Relations  Between  Stewards  and  Full-time  Officers 

205.  The  most  important  conclusion  to  emerge  about  the  relationship  of 
stewards  to  local  union  officers  is  that  it  is  an  inter-dependent  one.  It  is  true 
that  the  officer  needs  the  steward  to  carry  out  a wide  range  of  functions,  but 
the  steward  also  seems  to  feel  that  the  officer  is  important  to  him,  as  a source 
of  advice  and  encouragement. 

206.  It  is  the  steward  who  is  in  daily  contact  with  the  great  majority  of 
members  who  do  not  attend  the  branch  regularly,  if  at  all.  Compared  to  the 
opportunities  which  the  full-time  officer  has  to  contact  and  influence  members, 
the  steward  is  in  an  unrivalled  position,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  officer 
can  aim  to  exercise  any  influence  that  is  not  largely  channelled  through  the 
steward.  There  is  also  the  fact  that,  given  management  preferences  for  deal- 
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ing  with  stewards,  the  officer  would  appear  to  be  in  a peculiarly  weak  position 
in  any  conflict  with  his  stewards.  For  he  can  easily  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a person  who  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  of  gaining  concessions 
from  management,  and  who  only  appears  when  the  object  is  to  put  pressure 
on  workers  to  call  off  a strike.’- 

207.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  this  relative  weakness  of  the  fuU-time  officer 
in  relation  to  the  steward  does  not  seem  to  have  led  to  the  kind  of  friction 
between  them  that  one  might  expect,  and  which  is  often  assumed  to  exist. 
On  the  contrary,  the  full-time  officers  interviewed  insisted  that  they  relied  on 
shop  stewards  to  do  their  job  and  fully  appreciated  their  importance  in  this 
respect;  in  fact  they  had  a higher  opinion  of  stewards  than  the  members 
themselves.  Moreover  the  stewards  had  no  desire  to  belittle  the  role  of  the 
full-time  officers;  on  the  contrary  they  in  their  turn  were  more  insistent  on 
their  importance  than  management.  There  was  also  the  fact  that  the  officers, 
for  the  most  part,  did  not  want  to  extend  their  role — for  example,  for  the 
most  part  they  appeared  to  be  content  to  leave  the  bulk  of  workplace  bargain- 
ing to  their  shop  stewards. 

208.  It  might  be  suggested  that  these  indications  of  identity  of  response  and 
mutual  understanding  are  not  to  be  accepted  at  their  face  value;  that,  for 
example,  some  officers  would  like  to  play  a more  important  role  in  workshop 
bargaining,  while  some  stewards  would  appreciate  more  help,  but  they  were 
not  inclined  to  air  their  grievances  to  outsiders.  This  is,  of  course,  always 
possible;  but  it  seems  more  plausible  to  assume  that  on  the  whole  those 
interviewed  meant  what  they  said. 

209.  After  all,  many  officers  had  been  shop  stewards  and  the  great  majority 
had  never  known  any  other  situation  but  the  existing  one  of  dependence  on 
local  lay  representatives.  To  suggest  that  they  themselves  should  play  a more 
important  local  negotiating  role  was  to  suggest  the  unknown,  and  given  the 
present  calls  on  their  time  this  might  not  be  an  altogether  attractive  suggestion. 
Finally,  there  is  additional  evidence  for  the  assumption  that  in  general  stewards 
and  officers  agree  with  each  other  and  tend  to  take  the  same  attitude  to  prob- 
lems, in  the  answers  each  gave  to  the  questions  on  the  use  of  sanctions. 

210.  All  this  evidence  tends  to  combine  to  support  the  view  that  another 
common  stereotype  of  the  shop  steward  should  be  modified.  The  average 
steward  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a man  in  revolt  against  union  authority  and 
influence — any  more  than  he  is  an  embattled  and  unqualified  opponent  of 
management.  Such  stewards  exist,  of  course,  but  the  surveys  show  that  they 
are  very  much  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  Role  of  the  Union  Branch  in  Workshop  Relations 

211.  It  has  long  been  argued  that  trade  union  communications  no  longer 
depend  on  regular  attendance  at  branch  meetings,  and  in  this  respect  the 
survey  confirms  this  fact.  Yet  it  had  previously  been  thought  that  one  reason 
for  bad  branch  attendance  was  that  most  branches  were  geographically 
based — i.e.  they  aimed  to  bring  together  all  the  members  in  a union  within 

’ It  may  be  noted  that  almost  half  the  works  managers  in  the  survey  stated  that  they  had 
never  settled  a single  issue  with  a full-time  officer. 
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194.  The  last  two  major  conclusions  to  emerge  concerning  the  system  of  I 
negotiation  and  representation  both  relate  to  the  relationship  between  I 
management  and  stewards.  There  is,  sixthly,  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  p 
of  managers  say  that  they  would  rather  deal  with  stewards  than  full-time  | 
union  officers  if  both  were  equally  competent  to  deal  with  the  issue  involved. 

This  implies  a degree  of  acceptance  by  management  of  the  steward  wUch  is  , 
well  supported  by  answers  to  other  questions.  Thus  the  great  majority  of 
managers  say  that  their  stewards  are  “ reasonable  ”,  and  only  3 per  cent 
suggest  that  they  are  always  unreasonable.  Similarly,  few  managers  think 
that  their  stewards  are  inefficient  as  representatives.  Moreover,  this  view  of 
the  steward  is  supported  by  the  opinions  of  other  groups.  Thus  only  4 per  - 
cent  of  members  say  that  their  steward  is  very  ready  to  call  a strike  and  the  | 
great  majority  of  stewards  maintain  that  they  are  helping  management  to  | 
solve  its  problems  and  that  they  are  accepted  by  management.  ^ 

195.  This  brings  us  to  the  seventh  and  final  conclusion  concerning  the  opera- 

tion of  the  system  of  negotiation  and  representation.  Once  again  the  survey 
does  not  support  the  conventional  view  of  the  average  shop  steward  as  an 
embattled  opponent  of  management,  working  on  the  grievances  of  workers 
to  develop  a sense  of  solidarity  and  militancy.  This  is  not  how  the  participants 
see  his  role.  For  the  most  part  the  steward  is  viewed  by  others,  and  views  j 
himself,  as  an  accepted,  reasonable  and  even  moderating  influence;  more  of  a | 

lubricant  than  an  irritant.  Yet,  as  earlier  conclusions  have  made  clear,  this  | 
does  not  mean  that  he  does  not  have  disputes  with  management,  nor  that  | 
these  disputes  do  not  sometimes  result  in  strikes  and  other  unconstitutional  f 
action  The  point  seems  to  be  that  even  an  increasing  volume  of  disputes  | 

and  grievances,  plus  the  use  of  occasional  unconstitutional  action,  does  not  . 
seem  to  the  participants,  to  be  incompatible  with  mutual  toleration  and  | 
acceptance,  and  a judgment  on  the  overall  state  of  industrial  relations  which  | 
is  regarded  as  generally  satisfactory.  f 


3.  Trade  Unions  and  Their  Members 

196.  The  more  important  conclusions  arising  out  of  the  surveys  concerning 
the  relationships  between  unions  and  their  members  may  be  classified  under 
five  headings : 

1.  Attitudes  towards  trade  unionism. 

2.  Relations  between  stewards  and  members. 

3.  Relations  between  stewards  and  full-time  officers. 

4.  The  role  of  the  union  branch  in  workshop  relations. 

5.  Multi-unionism. 


Attitudes  Towards  Trade  Unionism 

• 197.  Two  main  conclusions  can  be  drawn  under  this  heading.  First,  the 

surveys  show  that  most  members  say  they  are  satisfied  with  what  the  umon 
does  for  them  and  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  in  subscriptions  if  they 
could  be  shown  that  the  result  would  be  “ a more  efficient  union  offering 
better  services.”  The  fact  that  about  half  those  interviewed  were  employed 
in  closed  shops— and  therefore  that  most  of  them  had  probably  had  to  yom 
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the  union  in  order  to  retain  a job — did  not  appear  to  prevent  such  expressions 
of  general  approval. 

198.  Second,  there  was  a surprising  degree  of  approval  among  non- 
unionists  of  trade  union  objectives  and  a willingness  to  join  a trade  union 
if  asked  to  do  so.  Thus  almost  half  said  that  they  had  a generally  favourable 
view  of  trade  union  activities;  and  over  a third  who  worked  in  situations  where 
there  was  no  union  said  they  would  join  a union  if  it  did  exist.  One  possible 
reason  for  such  “ pro-union  ” attitudes  among  non-unionists  interviewed  is 
that  about  half  of  them  had  been  trade  unionists  in  the  past  and  had  dropped 
out  because  they  had  left  the  firm  or  changed  their  job. 

Relations  Between  Stewards  and  Members 

199.  Five  major  conclusions  arise  out  of  the  surveys  affecting  the  relation- 
ship between  stewards  and  their  members.  The  first,  and  most  obvious,  con- 
cerns the  importance  of  the  steward’s  position  in  maintaining  contacts 
between  members  and  the  union.  The  cornerstone  of  the  steward’s  position 
in  this  respect  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  the  union  officer  who  is  in  constant 
contact  with  the  members,  and  indeed  he  works  alongside  them  for  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  working  week.  When  these  facts  are  combined  with  the 
admission  of  the  great  majority  of  members  that  they  do  not  attend  their 
branch  regularly,  it  becomes  clear  that  those  who  have  suggested  that  “ the 
steward  is  the  union  ” to  most  members  are  quite  right. 

200.  The  second  conclusion  that  emerges  is  that  in  general  stewards  are 
much  more  “ union-oriented  ” than  members.  This  may  be  because  they 
have  become  stewards,  but  there  is  also  evidence  to  he  found  in  their  higher 
branch  attendance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surveys  also  show  that  the  degree 
of  “ union  orientation  ” varies  among  stewards.  Most  important  of  all, 
perhaps,  a minority  hold  office  at  branch  level  and  about  half  have  either 
served  or  wish  to  serve  in  another  capacity  in  their  union.  Once  again  the 
simple  picture  of  the  shop  steward  as  a man  largely  divorced  from  union 
influence  and  involvement  must  be  modified. 

201.  The  next  two  conclusions  arise  from  what  the  surveys  tell  us  about 
the  nature  and  extent  of  shop  steward  influence  on  members.  The  third 
conclusion  concerns  the  question  of  how  members’  wishes  are  implemented 
by  stewards.  Although  there  is  an  apparent  conflict  between  the  evidence  of 
stewards,  and  43  per  cent  of  stewards  say  they  can  always  get  their  way  and 
another  17  per  cent  say  they  can-do  this  sometimes,  46  per  cent  say  there  are 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  unlikely  to  get  their  members  to  agree  with 
them.  Two-thirds  of  members  say  that  it  is  usually  “ the  majority  ” that 
decides  what  is  to  be  done,  and  only  22  per  cent  say  it  is  the  steward.  In 
other  words,  it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  majority  decides,  in  that  courses 
of  action  are  taken  which  will  secure  majority  support  and  in  important 
issues  this  often  requires  the  taking  of  a vote.  Nevertheless,  more  often  than 
not,  these  courses  are  those  that  the  steward  favours,  so  that  it  remains  true 
that  he  very  often  gets  his  way.  This  seems  to  show  that  stewards  work  by 
persuasion  and  argument,  that  theirs  is  a form  of  leadership  based  on  consent. 
Given  the  almost  total  absence  of  sanctions  on  members  available  to  them 
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this  is  inevitable,  and  the  answers  to  the  questions  posed  are  perhaps  best 
^ga^Ld  as  indications  that  such  realities  are  appreciated  on  the  shop  floor. 

202  The  fourth  conclusion  modifies  the  third  by  recognising  that  some 
stewards  Lve  more  influence  than  others.  Indeed  the  variations  in  he  answers 
of  bSh  stewards  and  members  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  this  is  the 
case  In  other  words,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  minority  of 
members  who  say  tha  in  their  plant  decisions  are  normally  left  to  the  steward 
Se  descS  Lctly  the  same  situation  as  the  minority  of  stewards  who 
daim  that  they  are  not  able  to  influence  their  members  to  any  significan 
extent  limits  set  by  a basically  “democratic”  framework  of 

extent,  vviinm  differences  of  leadership  style  and 

Eivene^s  Some  stewards  may  provide  a charismatic  form  of  leadership 
eflectiveness.  ooi  discretion  and  influence;  others  may 

hS  So  ltd  at  all  and  may  encourage  a situation  in  which  t^y  become 
t ^ a rtinriTiel  for  the  objectives  and  strategies  of  others.  It  is 

StTtlow  that  these  conclusions  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  steward 
influence  have  practical  implications. 

203  The  fifth  conclusion  to  he  considered  concerning  the  relationship 
beaten  stewkrl  and  members  relates  to  the  way  m which  stewards 
chosen  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  replaced.  The  most  im- 
tn  emerae  here  is  that  about  two-thirds  of  stewards  either  went 
?h“  S nf  f-rof  ec^  were  the  only  candidate  for  the  job.  For  the 
1st  fart  those  who  gave  up  being  a steward  did  so  because  they  moved  to 
another  job;  hardly  any  were  defeated  in  elections. 

tint  this  discovery  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  certain  other 
facrwlcflve  Merged  about  their  position  vM  the  members.  In 
mrlriar  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  people  open  to  daily  in- 
dal  contact,  working  without  effective  sanctions;  the  fa<=t  that  o- 
thev  get  the  job  they  are  not  usually  forced  to  give  it  up  does  not  mean  that 
Iv  calafford  to  get  “ out  of  touch  ” with  those  they  represent  Indeed, 
eiven  the  fact  that  in  the  members’  sample  it  was  discovered  that  a mere 
8 per  cent  of  those  interviewed  wanted  to  be  shop  stewards,  it  may  mere  y 
fntoate  that  the  great  majority  do  not  consider  themse  ves  as  candidates 
for  the  job  of  steward  until  an  actual  vacancy  presents  itsell. 

Relations  Between  Stewards  and  Full-time  Officers 
205.  The  most  important  conclusion  to  emerge  about 
stewards  to  local  union  officers  is  that  it  is  an  mter-dependent  one.  It  is  true 
that  the  officer  needs  the  steward  to  carry  out  a wide  range  °f.f™‘=bons,  bu 
the  steward  also  seems  to  feel  that  the  officer  is  important  to  him,  as  a source 
of  advice  and  encouragement. 

206  It  is  the  steward  who  is  in  daily  contact  with  the  ^eat  “'njority  of 
memters  who  do  not  attend  the  branch  regularly  if  at  all.  Compared  to  the 
oonortunities  which  the  full-time  officer  has  to  contact  and  influence  members, 
the  steward  is  in  an  unrivalled  position,  for  it  is  difficult  to  ^ 

can  aim  to  exercise  any  influence  that  is  not  largely  channelled  through  me 
Xwaid.  Them  is  also  the  fact  that,  given  management  preferences  for  deal- 
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, jjj,  stewards,  the  officer  would  appear  to  be  in  a peculiarly  weak  position 
conflict  with  his  stewards.  For  he  can  easily  come  to  be  regarded  as 
'“on  who  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  of  gaining  concessions 
from  management,  and  who  only  appears  when  the  object  is  to  put  pressure 
on  workers  to  call  off  a strike.^ 

207  Yet,  curiously  enough,  this  relative  weakness  of  the  full-time  officer 
■ relation  to  the  steward  does  not  seem  to  have  led  to  the  kind  of  friction 
tetween  them  that  one  might  expect,  and  which  is  often  assumed  to  exist. 
On  the  contrary,  the  full-time  officers  interviewed  insisted  that  they  relied  on 
chon  stewards  to  do  their  job  and  fully  appreciated  their  importance  in  this 
resnect-  in  fact  they  had  a higher  opinion  of  stewards  than  the  members 
themselves  Moreover  the  stewards  had  no  desire  to  belittle  the  role  of  the 
full-time  officers;  on  the  contrary  they  in  their  turn  were  more  insistmt  on 
their  importance  than  management.  There  was  also  the  fact  that  the  officers, 
for  the  most  part,  did  not  want  to  extend  their  role— for  example,  for  the 
most  part  they  appeared  to  he  content  to  leave  the  bulk  of  workplace  bargain- 
ing to  their  shop  stewards. 

208.  It  might  be  suggested  that  these  indications  of  identity  of  response  and 
mutual  understanding  are  not  to  be  accepted  at  their  face  value;  that,  for 
example,  some  officers  would  like  to  play  a more  important  role  in  workshop 
bargaffiing,  while  some  stewards  would  appreciate  more  help,  but  they  were 
noUnclined  to  air  their  grievances  to  outsiders.  This  is,  of  course  always 
possible;  but  it  seems  more  plausible  to  assume  that  on  the  whole  thos 
interviewed  meant  what  they  said. 

209  After  all,  many  officers  had  been  shop  stewards  and  the  great  majority 
had  never  known  any  other  situation  but  the  existing  one  of  dependence  on 
Sal TaTrepresentatives.  To  suggest  that  they  themselves  should  play  a more 
important  local  negotiating  role  was  to  suggest  the  unknown,  and 
present  calls  on  their  time  this  might  not  be  an  altogether  ataactive  suggestion. 
Lally,  there  is  additional  evidence  for  the  assumption  that  in  general  stewards 
and  officers  agree  with  each  other  and  tend  to  take  the  same  attitude  to  prob- 
lems, in  the  answers  each  gave  to  the  questions  on  the  use  of  sanctions. 

210.  All  this  evidence  tends  to  combine  to  the  ^ 

common  stereotype  of  the  shop  steward  should  be  modified,  ^e  average 
Z7d  is  not  on  the  whole,  a man  in  revolt  against  umon  authority  and 
influence— any  more  than  he  is  an  embattled  and  tinquahfied  opponent 
“ement.  Such  stewards  exist,  of  course,  but  the  surveys  show  that  they 
are  very  much  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  Role  of  the  Union  Branch  in  Workshop  Relations 

211.  It  has  long  been  argued  that  trade 

S/confiXtffisfect^^^^^ 

' It  may  be  noted  that  ah^t  halt  the 
never  settled  a single  issue  with  a full-time  orac  . 
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a given  town  or  area  whatever  their  place  of  work.  In  such  a situation,  it  was 
saM  those  who  attended  were  apt  to  find  that  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  or 
settle  workshop  policy,  which  might  affect  workers  in  many  different  branches, 
so  that  there  was  a tendency  for  even  activists  to  become  discouraged  and  for 
attendance  to  fall  off.  By  contrast,  it  was  thought,  if  branches  were  based  on 
the  place  of  work-so  that  all  the  workers  from  a particular  plant  in  a given 
union  could  meet  in  one  branch-this  would  be  less  likely  to  happen.  Work- 
nlace  colicy  could  be  decided  at  the  branch  meeting  and  this  would  help  to 
maintL  attendance  and  interest,  thus  increasing  union  orientation  and 
involveraent  among  the  membership. 


212.  This  remains  a plausible  a priori  argument,  but  it  is  not  supported 
by  the  facts  so  far  as  we  know  them.  There  is  no  evidence  of  higher  attendance 
at  workplace-based  branches  among  members  or  stewards,  although  work- 
place-based branches  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  m both  general 
unions  Workshop-based  branches  may  discuss  and  decide  workshop  policy 
more  effectively  and  frequently,  but  at  present  it  looks,  from  the  surveys,  as 
if  the  mere  creation  of  workshop-based  branches  will  not  do  much  to  r^se 
the  level  of  membership  participation.  The  most  obvious  reason  for  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  very  adequacy  and  frequency  of  workplace-based 
contacts  with  stewards  as  revealed  by  the  surveys.  For  if  the  great  majority 
of  members  can  see  their  steward  every  day  at  work,  and  he  can  caU  them 
together  whenever  necessary  to  discuss  common  problems,  why  should  they 
bother  to  attend  even  a workshop-based  branch  which  meets  outside  v/otiang 
hours  and  not  at  their  place  of  employment?  It  follows  from  this  that  if 
branches  are  to  be  well  attended  a way  must  be  found  to  integrate  them  into 
the  place  of  work  by  holding  meetings  at  the  workplace  during  workmg 
hours;  this  is  a point  that  is  discussed  further  below. 


Multi-unionism 

213.  One  of  the  most  notable  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  surveys 
concerns  the  extent  and  effects  of  multi-unionism.  It  was  found  that  m most 
plants  studied  there  was  more  than  one  union  representing  manual  workers, 
although  two  or  more  unions  representing  one  grade  of  workers  was  not  so 
common  (i.e.  only  16  per  cent  of  union  members  claimed  to  be  m this  situa- 
tion, although  31  per  cent  of  stewards  were). 

214  There  was  also  evidence  of  issues  involving  more  than  one  union  on 
a wide  scale-e.g.  78  per  cent  of  the  81  per  cent  of  stewards  who  had  more 
than  one  union  represented  in  their  workplace  sqid  that  issues  they  wanted 
to  discuss  sometimes  involved  other  unions.  Two-thirds  of  the  management- 
steward  committees  existing  in  plants  covered  by  the  survey  were  multi-umo^ 
in  character  and  39  per  cent  of  stewards  said  they  attended  workplace  meet- 
ings with  stewards  of  other  unions.  Twelve  per  cent  said  they  had  h^n  IP 
so-called  “combine  committee  meetings  i.e.  meetinp  attended  by 
stewards  from  different  unions  and  different  places  of  work.  Forty-two  pe 
cent  of  full-time  officers  said  that  at  least  some  of  their  stewards  had  at? 
tended  such  meetings.  Yet  the  prevalence  of  multi-union^  grievances  and  th 
need  for  multi-union  representation  has  not  led  to  multi-umon  stewm^ 
such— i.e.  the  emergence  of  a group  of  stewards  formally  responsible  to 
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workers  from  more  than  one  union  and  chosen  by  a multi-union  group.  Only 
2 per  cent  of  workers  said  that  members  of  another  union  participated  in  the 
selection  of  their  steward. 

215.  Given  the  prevalence  of  multi-unionism  in  one  form  or  another  it  is 
perhaps  surprising  that  there  is  not  more  concern  for  its  effects  and  the  prob- 
lems it  gives  rise  to.  Yet  a majority  of  stewards  and  managers  affected  thought 
that  fewer  unions  would  make  no  difference  to  the  solution  of  multi-union 
issues.  Perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  full-time  officers  and  their  role  in  local 
bargaining,  one  is  asking  those  closely  involved  in  a given  situation,  who 
have  evolved  ways  of  dealing  with  it,  to  imagine  the  effect  of  changes  that 
they  find  difficult  to  envisage  as  practical  possibilities.  In  this  respect  one  may 
contrast  what  the  stewards  and  managers  said  on  this  question  with  the  replies 
of  the  full-time  union  officers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  80  pet  cent  of 
officers  who  were  involved  in  multi-union  situations  thought  that  it  would 
help  if  there  were  fewer  unions;  presumably  most  of  them  had  had  experience 
of  varying  degrees  of  competition  and  overlap  in  different  plants  and  indus- 
tries, so  that  they  had  more  grounds  for  judging  the  effect  of  reducing  multi- 
unionism. 


4.  Managers  and  Their  Associations 

216.  Most  conclusions  concerning  management  itself  may  be  conveniently 
classified  under  two  headings : those  affecting  management  within  the  plant 
and  those  concerning  the  relationship  between  a given  management  and  its 
employers’  association. 

Within  the  Plant 

217.  Two  main  conclusions  must  be  mentioned  under  the  first  heading. 
First,  foremen  appear  to  have  a reputation  for  relative  resistance  to  shop 
steward  claims  which  is  accepted  by  both  higher  and  lower  levels  of  manage- 
ment; thus  three  out  of  four  works  managers,  persoimel  managers  and  fore- 
men said  that  foremen  were  as  tough,  or  even  tougher  than  top  management 
in  agreeing  to  union  demands.  Curiously  enough  this  accepted  difference  in 
the  responses  of  foremen  to  steward  demands  does  not  appear  to  be  accom- 
panied by  widespread  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  foremen  or  dissatisfaction 
with  the  extent  to  which  they  are  overruled  by  their  superiors.  Thus  only  6 
per  cent  of  foremen  complained  that  their  problems  in  dealing  with  stewards 
were  not  appreciated  by  other  levels  of  management  and  only  10  per  cent 
thought  that  higher  management  was  too  lenient.  Only  20  per  cent  said  that 
there  were  problems  they  ought  to  be  free  to  deal  with  which  they  had  to 
refer  to  higher  management. 

218.  One  explanation  for  the  apparent  paradox  may  be  that  it  is  recognised 
by  both  sides  that  foremen  are  required  to  take  a rather  tougher  line  than 
their  superiors,  and  that  there  is  little  resentment  of  this  fact  among  the  fore- 
men themselves.  If  this  is  the  case,  further  analysis  may  help  to  reveal  the 
reasons  for  such  a view;  at  the  moment  the  suggestion  is  advanced  merely  as 
a hypothesis  which  fits  the  facts. 
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219  The  second  main  conclusion  concerns  the  evidence  for  the  short- 
circuiting  of  foremen  by  shop  stewards.  It  is  possible  to  argue  that  the  relative  ' 
toughness  of  foremen  provides  one  reason  for  short-circuiting,  although  it 
may  not  be  the  only  one.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  general  satis- 
faction of  foremen  with  their  present  situation  and  degree  of  influence  does  I 
not  extend  to  short-circuiting.  Most  foremen  resent  short-circuiting  in  any  ! 
form. 

Employers'  Associations 

220  Turning  to  the  external  relations  of  management,  three  conclusions 

seem  to  arise.  First,  most  firms  recognising  unions  belong  to  employers’ 
associations  and  claim  that  they  benefit  from  this  arrangement;  in  other 
words  the  “ federated  ” firm  is  the  norm  in  manufacturing  industry  and 
construction  in  this  country  and  looks  like  remaining  so.  Second,  employers' 
associations  in  general  do  not  appear  to  play  a very  active  part  m the  day-to- 
dav  settlement  of  workshop  relations.  They  are  not  thought  to  be  very  in-  ; 
fluential  and  the  majority  of  managers  did  not  know  of  a situation  where  their 
association  had  sought  to  prevent  them  ftom  acting  m a parti^lar  way.  ffhe  i 
maioritv  who  had  ignored  association  advice  said  that  nothing  had  been  j, 
done  to  force  them  to  conform.)  Third,  most  managers  appear  to  be  relatively 
content  with  this  comparatively  uninvolved  and  permissive  situation.  Only  a [ 
small  minority  criticise  their  association  because  it  is  weak  and  does  not  seek  ( 
to  control  its  members  more.  | 

221  Moreover,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  what  the  managers  say  about 
their  association  is  supported  by  what  association  secretaries  say  about 
management.  Thus  it  was  shown  in  Research  Papers  7 that  only  16  per  cent 

of  association  officials  sought  to  influence  their  members  “ a lot  and  only  ; 
4 per  cent  knew  of  any  firms  that  had  been  expelled  from  the  orgamsation  j 

during  the  last  five  years  because  of  policy  disagreements.  In  any  case,  on  s 

investigation  most  isagreements  concerned  matters  other  than  industrial 
relations  questions.  Only  a small  minority  of  officials  were  dissatisfied  with  ; 
the  extent  of  their  influence  and  wished  to  exert  more  influence. 

222  There  is  one  final  conclusion  which  emerges  from  the  management 
survey  that  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most  surprising.  It  can  be  said  to  be  j 
relevant  to  both  internal  management  relations  and  relations  with  employers 
associations.  Among  medium  sized  firms  recognising  trade  unions  m this 
country  the  multi-plant  firm  seems  to  be  the  norm.  In  other  words,  about 
two-thirds  of  managers  facing  trade  unions  and  shop  stewards  at  plant  level 
are  part  of  a multi-plant  management  structure  (moreover  in  the  larger  plants 

' the  proportion  is  much  higher). 


5.  Satisfaction  with  the  System  As  It  Is 

223.  The  fourth  question  posed  in  Section  1 above  concerned  the  iffiorma- 
tion  in  the  surveys  about  the  general  level  of  satisfaction  of  the  parties  wth 
the  system  as  it  is.  Here  it  must  be  said  that  the  overwhelming  impression 
which  one  derives  from  the  surveys  is  that  most  people  are  reasonably  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are.  To  the  reader  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  way  m wtech 
workshop  bargaining  operates  in  Britain,  who  gains  his  impression  ot  it 
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second-hand  from  well-publicised  .accounts  of  strikes  and  other  sanctions 
this  may  seem  surprising.  ’ 

224.  Yet  it  is  important  to  realise  the  true  nature  of  the  evidence  to  be 
considered  here,  and  not  to  over-state  its  significance.  In  the  first  place,  the 
minorities  who  express  dissatisfaction  on  virtually  every  issue  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  insignificant— e.g.  the  stewards,  union  members  and  non-unionists 
who  said  that  they  actually  feared  victimisation  or  unfair  dismissal;  the  full- 
time officers  who  argued  that  the  managements  they  dealt  with  did  not  adopt 
a reasonably  fair  attitude  towards  trade  unions,  the  managers  who  complained 
that  they  faced  unreasonable  stewards,  or  who  thought  that  the  procedure  in 
their  plant  did  not  work  well.  If  these  minorities  are  justified  in  their  criticisms 
they  cannot  be  disregarded  just  because  others,  in  different  circumstances,  do 
not  share  their  views.  Here  it  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  these  dissatisfied 
minorities,  which  often  appear  to  be  somewhere  between  5 per  cent  and  10 
per  cent  of  the  total,  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  two  groups.  First,  a 
small  minority  of  no  more  than  a few  per  cent  who  are  generally  dissatisfied 
— e.g.  those  stewards  who  feel  that  the  procedure  is  unsatisfactory,  manage- 
ment is  unfair  and  members  unappreciative.  Second,  a much  greater  number 
who  complain  about  ons  particular  aspect  of  the  system— e.g.  the  18  per  cent 
of  foremen  who  had  at  least  one  fault  to  find  in  the  operation  of  procedure, 
the  demands  of  stewards  or  the  authority  given  to  them  by  higher  management. 

225.  In  the  case  of  the  second  group  of  partial  critics  it  is  arguable  that  there 
are  several  questions  where  the  minority  expressing  some  form  of  dissatis- 
faction with  one  aspect  or  another  of  the  system  is  more  significant  and 
important  than  the  majority  who  record  general  satisfaction.  Three  instances 
where  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  are  discussed  briefiy  below. 

226.  The  first  concerns  the  replies  given  by  both  sides  to  questions  concern- 
ing the  utilisation  of  labour.  Here,  it  is  to  be  noted,  the  proportions  suggest- 
ing that  things  are  less  than  satisfactory  are  unusually  high.  Thus  66  per  cent 
of  plants  worked  systematic  overtime  and  half  the  managers  involved  thought 
that  this  could  be  rednced  without  lowering  production.  Management  in  40 
per  cent  of  plants  admitted  that  they  had  some  time-wasting  and  inefficient 
work  practices,  and  about  half  the  managers  thought  that  the  organisation 
and  arrangement  Of  work  could  be  improved.  On  the  whole  the  workers’ 
surveys  confirm  this  view:  41  per  cent  of  union  members  thought  their  work 
could  be  better  organised,  29  per  cent  said  it  could  be  done  by  fewer  people 
and  39  per  cent  said  it  could  be  done  in  less  time.  Most  notable  of  all,  perhaps, 
33  per  cent  said  workers  in  their  firm  could  put  more  effort  into  their  jobs  and 
gave  laziness  and  lack  of  interest  as  the  main  reasons  why  they  did  not.  These 
views  were  echoed  in  the  replies  of  management  to  similar  questions  asking 
why  labour  utilisation  was  not  improved.  Again  the  main  reasons  given  were 
related  to  laziness,  apathy,  or  an  absence  of  financial  incentives.  Relatively 
few  participants  mentioned  the  power  of  trade  unions  or  the  attitudes  of 
stewards. 

227.  Second,  many  workers  appeared  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  system  of 
payment  under  which  they  worked.  Thus  44  per  cent  of  all  union  members 
said  they  would  be  willing  to  change  their  system  of  payment — either  from 
piece  work  to  time  work,  or  vice  versa.  A third  of  managers  were  in  favour  of 
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a change  of  some  kind,  and  a similar  proportion  of  foremen.  Even  more 
interesting  and  significant,  perhaps,  was  the  difference  of  emphasis  in  the 
replies  of  stewards  and  their  members  to  these  questions.  Half  the  workers 
on  time  rates  wanted  to  change  to  piece  work,  while  only  a third  of  those  on 
piece  work  wished  to  go  on  to  time  work.  Among  stewards  these  proportions 
were  reversed:  for  stewards  appear  to  be  the  group  most  emphatically  opposed 
to  piece  work  once  it  is  introduced.  This  is  itself  somewhat  paradoxical,  since 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  payment  by  results  schemes  provide  stewards  with 
their  greatest  single  opportunity  to  raise  members  earnings  and  thereby 
their  own  influence  and  prestige  among  the  work  group.  Like  most  other 
groups  who  oppose  piece  work,  stewards  give  as  their  reason  its  unfairness 
and  tendency  to  encourage  shoddy  work. 


228.  Third  another  question  on  which  it  is  arguable  that  the  minority  of 
dissatisfied  informants  is  more  significant  than  the  majority  of  satisfied  ones 
concerns  discipline  and  dismissal.  For  one  of  the  most  important  facts  to 
emerge  from  these  surveys  is  that  11  per  cent  of  union  members  and  10  per 
cent  of  non-unionists  said  that  in  their  opinion  there  was  a risk  of  urfair 
treatment  or  dismissal  in  their  firm.  In  addition,  it  will  be  retnembered,  8 per 
cent  reported  alleged  cases  of  victimisation  and  unfair  dismissal  since  they 
had  been  employed  in  their  present  firm.  Stewards,  moreover,  support 
appraisals  of  the  situation.  Asked  to  assess  the  record  of  their  management 
in  relation  to  unfair  dismissal  or  victimisation,  25  per  cent  of  stewards  said 
that  there  had  been  such  cases  since  they  had  been  shop  stewards,  and  13 
per  cent,  claimed  to  have  been  victimised  themselves. 


229.  Of  course  there  are  two  qualifications  which  should  be  entered.  First, 
on  subsequent  investigation  very  few  cases  of  personal  victimisation  were 
found  to  involve  dismissal;  indeed  the  most  frequently  quoted  instances 
involved  blocked  promotion,  situations  which  can  most  easily  seem  like 
victimisation  to  any  person  passed  over.  Second,  the  answers  given  by  workers 
and  stewards  to  victimisation  questions,  along  with  those  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  strikes,  are  isolated  instances  where  there  seems  to  be  a 
substantial  divergence  between  the  opinions  advanced  from  the  management 
and  the  workers’  side.  Nevertheless,  it  may  still  be  argued  that  the  existence 
of  fears  of  unjustifiable  treatment  on  this  scale  remains  of  some  significance, 
when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  both  these  qualifications. 

230.  No  doubt  this  list  of  instances  where  minority  “ verdicts  ’ against 
particular  aspects  of  the  system  are  perhaps  of  more  significance  than  majority 
votes  in  its  favour  could  be  extended;  at  the  moment  it  is  more  important  to 
mention  two  other  grounds  on  which  some  might  want  to  argue  that  the 
evidence  of  general  satisfaction  revealed  in  the  surveys  should  not  be  over- 
valued. It  could  be  said,  for  example,  that  the  surveys  reveal  conylacency 
and  self-satisfaction,  rather  than  a well  adjusted  and  mutually  beneficial 
system.  Thus  it  could  be  argued  that  the  parties  do  not  realise  how  much 
better  things  could  be  if  only  they  were  otherwise.  In  this  respect  it  might  he 
doubted  how  far,  within  a largely  self-contained  system  of  workshop  relations, 
the  participants  could  be  said  to  possess  any  external  standards  to  judge  y. 
In  other  words,  stewards  with  relatively  few  bargaining  rights  and  virtu^y 
no  faoilities  for  contacting  their  members  may  be  easily  satisfied,  because  they 
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have  no  experience  of  anything  else.  Similarly,  members  who  thirtk  their 
steward  is  efficient  enough  may  never  have  experienced  another.  Managers, 
who  suggest  that  their  disputes  procedure  works  well  may  have  no  idea  of 
the  improvements  that  could  follow  from  its  reform.  Thus  the  advocate  of 
more  extended  and  formalised  bargaining  rights,  or  a greater  role  for  full- 
time union  ofihcers,  could  argue  that  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no  wide- 
spread demand  for  these  things  is  no  indication  that  they  ate  not  required. 

231.  Secondly,  it  could  be  argued  that  even  if  the  parties  ate  right  in 
maintaining  that  the  present  system  serves  them  tolerably  weU  it  leaves  out 
of  account  or  damages  certain  over-riding  external  objectives— for  example 
the  public  interest.  Thus  those  who  consider  that  the  existence  of  widespread 
shop  floor  bargaining  by  stewards  over  piece-work  prices  causes  inflationary 
wage  drift  will  not  be  persuaded  that  nothing  needs  be  done  to  arrest  this 
process  merely  because  it  is  compatible  with  earnings  levels  that  most  workers 
regard  as  tolerably  equitable,  and  arises  from  union  demands  that  most 
managements  say  are  “ reasonable  ”. 

232.  All  these  qualifications  amount  to  the  assertion  that  the  surveys  cannot 
hope  to  settle  all  arguments  and  silence  all  demands  for  reform.  They  do  not 
show  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  system  of  workshop  relations  in 
this  country,  or  even  that  the  things  that  may  be  wrong  are  not  particularly 
important  since  they  only  affect  a few  people.  What  they  do  suggest  is  some- 
thing more  modest  and  plausible.  What  they  more  or  less  rule  out  are  argu- 
ments for  major  modifications  in  existing  ways  of  doing  things — as  against 
changes  in  formal  rules — which  are  based  on  the  belief  that  there  is  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  and  discontent  with  the  general  operation  of  the  system 
as  it  is.  They  show  that  neither  the  workers  nor  their  employers  are  about  to 
rise  en  masse  and  insist  that  the  present  situation  can  be  borne  no  longer. 
They  also  provide  much  useful  information  which  is  relevant  to  the  prac- 
ticality of  various  suggestions  for  change  and  reform  in  the  existing  system; 
hut  these  matters  are  the  subject  of  the  final  chapter  of  this  Research  Paper. 

6.  Comparisons  with  Earlier  Studies 

233.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  picture  of  the  shop  steward  which 
emerges  from  the  earlier  sections  of  this  paper  confirms  much  of  the  earlier 
work  which  formed  the  basis  of  Research  Papers  1 . To  take  but  a few  examples, 
there  are  at  least  five  ways  in  which  it  supports  the  conclusions  of  the  earlier 
paper  concerning  the  operation  of  systems  of  negotiation  and  representation 
at  workshop  level.  First,  it  agrees  that  stewards  are  “ essentially  shop  floor 
bargainers,  using  all  the  opportunities  presented  to  them  to  satisfy  their 
members’  grievances  and  claims  In  other  words,  they  are  prepared  to 
“ use  every  avenue  of  access  to  management  ” and  if  necessary  “ circumvent 
established  rules  and  procedures  to  get  what  their  members  want  ”.  All  the 
evidence  discovered  about  “ unofiicial  ” channels  and  “ short-circuiting  ” 
supports  this  view,  as  does  the  acceptance  by  top  management  of  various 
“ customs  and  practices  ” not  necessarily  embodied  in  established  rules. 
Second,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  objectives,  according  to  Research  Papers  1, 
stewards  “ are  also  prepared  to  make  occasional  use  of  workplace  sanctions, 

' Op.  cit.,  p.  70. 
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some  of  which  appear  to  management  to  be  illegitimate  and  to  involve  a 
‘ breach  of  agreements  ’ This  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  at  least  a third 
of  all  plants  studied. 

234.  But  the  Paper  suggested  that  the  existence  of  such  sanctions  did  not 
necessarily  imply  a generally  unsatisfactory  state  of  industrial  relations  at 
least  in  the  opinion  of  the  participants.  It  also  said  that  one  inevitable  result 
of  workshop  bargaining  by  shop  stewards  was  a decline  in  the  authority  of 
the  lower  levels  of  supervision,  and  a tendency  to  exclude  or  shortcircuit  ” 
them  which  they  usually  resented.  These  conclusions  are  also  confirmed  by 
the  surveys.  Finally,  Research  Papers  1 argued  that  one  reason  for  the  growth 
of  the  shop  steward  system  in  Britain  might  be  the  attitudes  of  management; 
in  particular  the  preference  of  most  managers  for  dealing  with  stewards  rather 
than  full-time  trade  union  officers.  Here  the  confirmation  of  the  survey  is  most 
striking.  Once  again  the  majority  of  managers  asked  said  they  preferred  to 
deal  with  their  own  stewards — indeed  the  proportion  replying  in  this  way  was 
even  higher  than  in  earlier  studies.^ 

235.  The  other  area  where  the  surveys  confirm  earlier  work  most  notably 
concerns  the  relationship  between  unions  and  members.  Here  it  is  worth 
noting  four  points  of  agreement.  First,  both  the  surveys  and  Research  Papers  1 
suggest,  as  it  is  put  in  that  Paper,  that  “ If  the  attainment  of  shop  floor 
unity  and  effective  communication  seem  to  make  it  essential,  many  [stewards] 
will  tend  to  ignore  the  organisational  boundaries  and  governmental  struc- 
tures of  their  own  unions  Clearly  the  evidence  of  multi-union  activity  and 
the  prevalence  of  various  types  of  multi-union  steward  committees  indicate 
that  this  judgment  is  correct.  Second,  the  Paper  pointed  out  that  for  most 
members  the  shop  steward  was  the  union — in  that  “ Unions  depend  on  them 
to  collect  the  bulk  of  subscriptions,  to  maintain  communication  with  the 
membership,  and  to  provide  the  disputes  machinery  with  grievances  and 
claims  It  also  went  on,  “ The  great  majority  of  members,  who  do  not 
attend  branch  meetings,  must  obtain  their  facts  and  opinions  about  the  union 
from  shop  stewards  ”.  All  these  statements  find  support  in  the  surveys.  Jhird, 
it  was  suggested  in  the  Paper,  and  confirmed  in  the  surveys,  that  Shop 
stewards  play  a crucial  part  in  governing  and  administering  unions  at  branch 
level  ”.®  Finally,  this  Research  Paper  also  confirms  the  earlier  one  in  its 
contention  that  “ what  seems  probable  is  that  the  number  [of  shop  stewards] 
is  rising,  and  that  it  may  be  rising  faster  than  union  membership 

236.  It  can  of  course  be  argued  that  in  other  respects  the  surveys  modify 
the  provisional  findings  of  Research  Papers  1.  For  example,  they  suggest  that 
the  average  time  spent  on  union  work  within  the  plant  is  somewhat  stnaller 
than  other  studies  would  suggest.  They  also  seem  to  indicate  a similarity  of 
procedural  forms,  and  an  acceptance  of  widespread  short-circuiting  and  the 


“ A Clegg,  A.  J.  Killick  and  R.  Adams,  Trade  Union  Officers,  Oxford:  Blackwell, 

1962! 

® Op.  cit,,  p.  70. 

4 Ibid,  p.  2. 
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need  for  unofficial  contacts  with  top  management,  which  appears  to  go  beyond 
that  supported  by  earlier  studies.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Paper  to 
consider,  in  detail,  how  far  the  work  on  which  it  is  based  justifies  one  in 
assuming  that  those  who  went  before  were  wrong.  It  may  be  more  useful  to 
complete  this  chapter  by  summarising  very  briefly,  the  overall  view  of  work- 
shop relations  that  now  emerges,  as  a result  of  all  the  information  available. 
It  should  then  be  possible  to  consider,  in  the  next  chapter,  the  practical 
implications  of  this  new  and  revised  picture. 

237.  The  system  of  workplace  relations  that  emerges  from  this  Paper  would 
appear  to  be  largely  self-contained  and  self-regulating,  in  the  sense  that  its 
main  motivations,  pressures  and  controlling  impulses  originate  within  the 
plant  itself.  Certainly  on  the  management  side  the  employers  do  not  pretend 
that  their  local  association  plays  more  than  a marginal  role  in  most  disputes 
and  the  associations  themselves  do  not  claim  to  be  interventionist  or  control- 
ling factors.  Stewards  do  claim  that  local  union  officers  are  important,  though 
most  of  them  do  not  see  them  very  often.  Stewards  admit  that  in  contacting 
members  and  formulating  workplace  policy  they  rely  almost  exclusively  on 
in-plant  arrangements.  Most  managers  say  that  they  rarely  deal  with  anybody 
but  their  own  shop  stewards. 

238.  Within  this  domestic  atmosphere  steward  organisations  develop  and 
seek  to  secure  bargaining  rights  in  respect  of  a wide  variety  of  issues.  The 
evidence  suggests  that  the  degree  of  success  they  achieve,  measured  in  terms 
of  bargaining  range,  differs  widely  from  plant  to  plant,  much  more  so  than 
the  procedural  practices  they  adopt.  In  most  firms,  however,  some  range  of 
bargaining  is  achieved,  often  with  the  employment  of  unofficial  and  uncon- 
stitutional methods.  What  evidence  we  have  suggests  that  the  range  of  the 
steward’s  representative  activities  is  growing,  as  certainly  is  the  total  number 
of  stewards  and  the  use  made  of  many  procedures.  Yet  this  has  not  prevented 
the  emergence  of  a relatively  high  degree  of  mutual  toleration  among  the 
parties,  based  partly  on  an  understanding  of  differences  in  their  respective 
positions  and  roles  in  the  process  of  workshop  relations. 

239.  Thus  managements,  on  the  whole,  do  not  expect  their  stewards  to 
take  their  point  of  view,  but  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  thinking  that 
they  deal  with  efficient  representatives  of  the  workers’  interests.  Similarly 
foremen  realise  that  top  management  is  bound  to  take  a rather  more  lenient 
line  than  they  do  on  occasion,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  make  them  think 
that  they  are  not  appreciated  or  understood  by  their  superiors.  Then  again, 
despite  their  appreciation  of  differences  in  role,  stewards  and  full-time  union 
officers  also  emphasise  their  mutual  interdependence  and  what  each  can  do 
for  the  other.  They  also  seem  to  share  certain  common  assumptions  which 
transcend  their  differences  of  role — e.g.  their  common  attitudes  towards  the 
justifiability  and  effectiveness  of  strikes  and  other  sanctions  in  breach  of 
procedure. 

240.  To  use  a sociologist’s  way  of  expressing  the  situation,  we  may  say 
that  in  workshop  relations  in  Britain,  there  can  apparently  be  role  conflict 
without  conflicting  role  expectations;  objectively  there  are  clashes  in  interest 
and  function,  but  subjectively  the  participants  often  accommodate  themselves 
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to  this  situation,  and  as  a result  they  do  not  expect  the  position  to  be  other- 
wise. Indeed  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  the  outsider  rather  than  the  insider, 
who  expects  an  absence  of  conflict  as  a precondition  of  a situation  which  most 
people  claim  to  find  relatively  satisfactory  and  acceptable  most  of  the  time.i 


To  use  one  further  term  from  sociology,  it  is  the  outsider  who  subscribes  to  the  unitsry 
theory”  of  business  organisation;  the  participants  in  our  surveys  seem  to  be  for  the  most 
part  pluralists.  (See  Alan  Fox,  Research  Papers  J.) 
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CHAPTER  6 


PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS 

1.  Introduction 

241.  The  final  section  of  Research  Papers  1 was  devoted  to  considering 
“ possible  ways  in  which  the  view  of  shop  stewards  that  emerges  from  the 
Paper  could  be  said  to  have  a bearing  on  specific  proposals  and  suggestions 
before  the  Commission  There  will  be  no  attempt  in  this  chapter  to  re- 
examine everything  that  was  discussed  in  that  section  in  the  light  of  the  new 
information  provided  by  the  surveys.  In  some  cases,  e.g.  the  case  for  removing 
piece-work  or  extending  shop  steward  training,  the  relevance  of  the  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  surveys  is  obvious  and  a repetition  of  the  arguments 
advanced  in  the  Paper  is  unnecessary.  In  other  instances  the  results  of  the 
surveys  have  thrown  light  on  suggestions  not  discussed  in  the  Paper  at  aU. 

242.  However,  there  were  four  related  matters  discussed  in  the  Paper 
which  need  to  be  reconsidered  here.  They  involved  suggestions  for: 

1.  Additional  legal  and  other  penalties  to  prevent  breaches  of  agreements. 

2.  More  trade  union  discipline. 

3.  More  formal  agreements. 

4.  Integrating  shop  stewards  into  the  union. 

What  light  do  the  surveys  throw  on  the  practicability  and  advisability  of  these 
proposals  ? 


2.  Legal  and  Other  Penalties  to  Prevent  Breaches  of  Agreements 

243.  Research  Papers  1 argued  that  because  “ unconstitutional  ” action  in 
breach  of  agreement  often  took  the  form  of  an  overtime  ban,  go-slow  or  work 
to  rule,  it  was  likely  that  any  reduction  in  strikes  induced  by  additional  legal 
penalties  might  well  be  offset  by  an  equivalent  and  equally  damaging  rise  in 
other  kinds  of  sanctions.  There  is  evidence  in  the  surveys  which  may  be  said 
to  support  this  view,  in  that  workers  appear  to  use  such  sanctions  as  alterna- 
tives, and  non-strike  sanctions  are  at  least  as  common  as  strikes.  It  follows 
that  those  who  are  in  favour  of  additional  legal  sanctions  against  unconstitu- 
tional strikers  might  consider  the  possibility  of  including  other  sorts  of 
sanctions  in  their  schedule  of  offences,  although  it  could  be  argued  that  in 
practice  it  would  be  very  difficult  in  some  eases  to  show  that  such  sanctions 
were  being  deliberately  and  consciously  employed. 

244.  The  Paper  also  suggested  that  it  was  reasonable  to  make  a distinction 
between  the  occasional  use  of  unconstitutional  sanctions  by  a work  group, 
say,  in  order  to  prevent  what  they  regarded  as  a breach  of  agreement  by 


^ Op.  at.,  p.  70. 
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management,  and  persistent  recourse  to  strike  action  in  a strike-prone  ” | 

plant.  The  surveys  reinforce  the  case  for  this  distinction.  One  plant  in  three  f 

has  occasional  strikes  but  only  three  plants  in  a hundred  experience  strikes 
frequently. 

245.  The  surveys  also  indicate  that  the  great  majority  of  workers,  who  do  [. 

not  strike  frequently,  think  that  unconstitutional  strikes  are  in  need  of  some  ■' 
justification;  in  effect  most  of  them  think  that  one  is  not  justified  in  striking 
unless  there  has  been  some  provocation  from  inanagement.  The  imphcation  j 
surely  is  that  most  workers  regard  strikes  as  relatively  unusual  and  exceptional  | 
reactions  to  extreme  situations.  It  could  be  argued  that  considerations  of  this 
kind  call  for  a more  selective  approach  to  the  use  of  legal  sanctions  of  the 
kind  discussed  in  Research  Papers  1.  In  other  words,  there  might  be  a case  ' 
pQf  trying  to  avoid  general  penalties,  which  are  likely  to  fall  on  the  occasional 
striker,  confining  penalties  to  those  who  strike  persistently,  in  situations  where  | 
workers  in  general  might  be  expected  to  think  that  action  of  this  sort  is  I 

unjustified.  In  this  way,  it  might  be  said,  one  would  hope  to  concentrate  on  | 

the  atypical  minority,  who  probably  do  the  most  damage.  I 

246.  But  it  can  be  argued  that  the  surveys  show  that  even  this  more  limited  ! 

approach  is  capable  of  being  questioned.  This  is  because  they  indicate  that  i; 
both  sides  do  not  regard  a mere  breach  of  procedure  as  proof  of  unsatisfactory  ; 

industrial  relations.  The  attitudes  toward  procedure,  and  its  observance  or  i 
importance  in  a given  situation,  are  much  more  flexible.  Both  sides  openly  | 
admit  that  they  themselves  “ get  round  ” or  “ short-circuit  ” procedure,  •’ 
together  with  all  kinds  of  formal  rules.  (The  usual  justification  for  this  habit. 

as  described  in  Research  Papers  1,  is  that  formal  rules  of  all  kinds  are  in- 
flexible and  easily  get  out  of  date).  If  rules  of  all  kinds  are  regarded  in  this  | 
flexible  way  some  may  doubt  how  far  the  decision  to  place  the  force  of  external  | 
law  behind  a small  part  of  them— in  effect  those  procedural  clauses  that  rule 
out  strikes— would  have  much  effect.  It  is  also  arguable  that  from  the  workers’  | 
point  of  view  action  of  this  kind  would  seem  unfair  and  partial.  £ 

i 

247.  This  would  be  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  of  course,  within  a strike-  i 
prone  firm.  For,  as  was  seen  from  Research  Papers  1,  it  is  a feature  of  many 
endemic  strike  situations  that  a large  gap  has  been  allowed  to  grow  between 
the  formal  and  informal  rules  (e.g.  workers  are  actually  paid  more  than  they 
are  entitled  to  under  formal  agreements;  stewards  enjoy  all  kinds  of  de  facto 
privileges  that  are  not  theirs  by  right:  various  questions,  like  the  allocation 

of  overtime,  which  are  supposed  to  be  decided  by  management,  have  in  fact 
passed  out  of  their  hands  and  are  determined  by  the  work  group).  Such  gaps 
between  the  formal  rules  and  the  workshop  practice  are  not  confined  to  strike- 
prone  firms;  the  point  is  that  where  they  are  found  in  conjunction  with  the 
frequent  use  of  unconstitutional  action  one  is  in  a situation  where  frequent 
rule  breaking  has  become  the  norm.  In  this  case  it  can  be  doubted  how  far 
attempts  to  enforce  one  kind  of  rule  by  means  of  external  legal  sanctions  will 
make  much  impact  on  the  total  situation,  if  only  because  action  of  this  sort 
would  be  impinging  on  an  environment  in  which  both  sides  have  in  the  past 
encouraged  and  supported  a flexible  and  permissive  attitude  towards  the 
observance  of  rules  in  general — including  the  rules  of  procedure. 
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248.  In  this  situation,  it  may  be  said,  until  the  general  environment  is 
changed  nothing  lasting  can  be  done  to  improve  rule  observance.  Those  who 
take  this  view  could  also  argue  that  what  external  legal  sanctions  seek  to 
achieve  is  in  practice  more  likely  to  be  achieved  through  the  stimulus  of 
internal  rules  revision,  as  a way  of  devising  more  suitable  rules  that  will  be 
more  closely  observed  in  the  future.  The  relevance  of  the  surveys  to  this 
argument  is  discussed  in  the  section  below  on  the  need  to  extend  and  reform 
formal  collective  agreements,  including  procedure. 


3.  More  Trade  Union  Discipline 

249.  As  was  stated  in  Research  Papers  1,  those  who  suggest  additional 
legal  penalties  for  procedural  breaches  usually  also  suggest  that  trade  unions 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  discipline  members  who  take  unconstitutional  action. 
In  an  attempt  to  further  this  end  it  is  proposed  that  there  should  be  more 
legal  penalties  for  breaches  of  procedure  and  those  who  encourage  such 
action.  This  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  suggesting  that  unions,  or  their 
officers,  should  be  liable  for  the  acts  of  their  members  when  breaking  proce- 
dure, unless  they  can  demonstrate  that  they  have  done  everything  they  can 
to  prevent  such  an  eventuality. 

250.  All  these  proposals  may  be  said  to  make  a number  of  assumptions 
about  the  relationship  between  unions  and  their  members  which  the  informa- 
tion from  the  survey  can  be  said  to  question.  To  begin  with,  they  assume  that 
union  officers  subscribe  to  the  management  view  of  procedural  observance — 
i.e.  that  all  breaches  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  workers  are  unjustifiable. 
The  survey  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that 
workers,  stewards  and  officers  very  largely  agree  about  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  justified  to  strike  in  breach  of  procedure.  This  means  that  whatever 
full-time  officers  may  say  in  public  or  in  conversation  with  employers,  they 
have,  on  the  whole,  an  attitude  towards  unconstitutional  action  that  is  similar 
to  that  of  their  members  and  stewards.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily in  favour  of  using  their  disciplinary  powers  to  secure  more  general 
observance  of  procedure. 

251.  Second,  and  perhaps  still  more  important,  the  suggestions  assume 
that,  if  they  wanted  to,  full-time  union  officers  (and  shop  stewards  for  that 
matter)  coffid  act  in  this  way.  In  effect  it  is  suggested  that  trade  union  officers 
have  what  might  be  termed  unused  control  capacity.  But  can  this  view  be 
sustained  in  the  light  of  the  surveys?  Take,  for  example,  the  relationship 
between  full-time  officers  and  stewards.  The  answers  given  to  questions  about 
this  relationship  tend  to  confirm  and  support  the  general  verdict  of  Research 
Papers  1 on  this  question.  As  the  Paper  said; 

“ The  evidence  of  the  survey  does  indicate  that  trade  unions  in  general, 
and  full-time  officials  in  particular,  depend  to  an  increasing  extent  on  a 
supply  of  shop  stewards  who  are  sufficiently  union-orientated  to  continue 
to  carry  out  essential  organisational  and  financial  functions,  and  to  main- 
tain shop  floor  loyalty,  at  some  financial  loss  to  themselves.  ...  It  could 
be  argued  that  unions  are  therefore  justifiably  careful  to  do  what  they  can 
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to  ensure  that  it  is  felt  generally  that  the  union  appreciates  the  work  that  I 

is  done  on  its  behalf  and  does  not  easily  take  the  side  of  management  | 

against  those  who  do  it.”^ 

252.  Moreover,  as  the  Paper  went  on,  they  also  confirm  that  “ A trade 
union  leader  is  not  a policeman  who  can  be  called  in  by  employers  to  enforce  ji 

the  law  In  short,  as  the  surveys  show,  trade  union  leadership  is  consent  J , 

leadership,  which  works  by  persuasion  and  argument.  To  maximise  influence  |' 

within  this  form  of  leadership  it  is  necessary  first  to  identify  with  the  objectives  | 

and  proposed  actions  of  the  group,  and  then  seek  to  guide  their  subsequent  I 

course  of  activity  by  urging  certain  tactical  or  strategic  considerations.  Thus  | 

while  accepting  the  justifiability  of  strike  action  in  certain  circumstances,  a 
steward  may  suggest  that  an  equally  effective  result  could  be  achieved  by  ;■ 
taking  constitutional  steps.  (Presumably  this  is  what  management  have  in 
mind  when  they  say  that  stewards  are  a moderating  influence,  and  it  is  why  j 
most  members  say  that  their  stewards  are  “ not  at  all  ready  ’’  to  urge  strikes). 

The  point  is  that  procedural  observance  is  not  achieved,  in  so  far  as  it  is  ' 

achieved,  by  the  exercise  of  unused  control  capacity— if  only  because  the  ; 

steward  does  not  stand  in  a control  relationship  with  his  members. 

253.  But  it  may  still  be  argued  that  even  if  union  officers  do  not  always  I 

oppose  unconstitutional  action  and  do  not  have  much  unused  control  capa-  I 
city,  this  does  not  destroy  the  case  for  trying  to  force  them  to  do  what  they 
can  to  secure  procedural  observance.  Thus  it  might  be  admitted  that  not  | 

much  can  be  expected  from  making  unions,  or  their  officers,  liable  for  the  I 

acts  of  their  members  when  breaking  procedure,  unless  they  can  demonstrate  i 

that  they  have  done  everything  to  prevent  such  an  eventuality.  Still,  it  might 

be  said,  why  should  such  a suggestion  not  be  tried?  What  harm  could  it  ; 
possibly  do  ? i 

254.  Many  arguments  have  been  adduced  for  and  against  a proposal  ad-  * 

vanced  on  these  grounds,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  try  to  decide  between  > 

them.  However,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  several  points  arise  from  the  | 

surveys  which  are  of  some  relevance  in  the  debate.  First,  it  can  be  said  that  1 

given  the  similarity  of  attitudes  towards  unconstitutional  action  such  a j 

proposal  amounts  to  an  invitation  to  hypocrisy  and  deception.  In  other  ;; 

words,  one  would  be  forcing  full-time  officers  and  shop  stewards  publicly  to  j 

disavow  a/l  unconstitutional  strikes,  whatever  they  may  privately  think  about  1 

them.  In  the  case  of  full-time  officers,  it  might  be  countered,  this  is  nothing 
new.  After  all,  most  of  them  are  bound,  in  public  and  when  talking  to  em- 
ployers, more  or  less  to  uphold  the  formal  sanctity  of  agreed  procedures. 
Certainly,  it  is  rare  to  find  them  openly  supporting  unconstitutional  action. 

255.  But  with  shop  stewards  the  situation  can  be  said  to  be  rather  different. 

The  surveys  confirm  that  theirs  is  a close  and  personal  relationship  involving 
daily  contact  with  members  and  depending  upon  identification  with  group 
objectives  and  intentions.  It  may  be  doubted  how  far  such  a position  is  com- 
patible with  systematic  hypocrisy  concerning  group  objectives  and  intentions. 
Moreover  the  effect  of  proposals  of  this  sort  would  surely  be  to  reduce 
stewards’  influence  and  effectiveness.  Basically,  if  the  law  were  designed  to 


^ Op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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compel  stewards  to  counsel  procedural  observance  in  all  circumstances  one 
of  four  developments  could  occur:  (1)  Some  stewards  would  practise  systema- 
tic hypocrisy;  they  would  counsel  constitutionaUsm  in  public  but  feel  free  to 
react  to  the  realities  of  the  situation,  and  the  feehngs  of  their  members  in 
private.  In  this  way  they  would  hope  to  retain  some  tactical  and  strategic 
influence,  while  sailing  dangerously  close  to  illegality.  (2)  Other  stewards  in 
other  situations,  might  feel  that  they  had  to  take  the  requirements  of  the  law 
at  their  face  value;  in  other  words,  they  would  preach  constitutionalism  in 
public  and  private.  The  likely  result  of  this  would  be  that  they  would  lose  the 
confidence  of  their  members  since  their  reactions  to  any  situation  would  be 
both  predictable  and,  from  the  group’s  viewpoint,  suspect.  (3)  Some  stewards 
might  hope  to  escape  the  straight  choice  between  hypocrisy  and  loss  of 
influence  by  choosing  ignorance.  Thus  they  would  seek  to  know  as  little  as 
possible  about  potentially  unconstitutional  objectives  and  actions,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  not  have  to  counsel  anything.  (4)  But  perhaps  the  most 
likely  eventuality  of  all  is  just  that  there  would  be  a shortage  of  good  stewards. 
After  all,  they  would  be  offered  a choice  between  hypocrisy,  illegality,  and  a 
certain  loss  of  confidence.  It  seems  doubtful  if  such  a mixture  would  appeal 
to  many  of  the  best  of  them. 


4.  More  Formal  Agreements 

256.  Research  Papers  1 argued  that  the  existence  of  widespread  informal 
understandings  and  agreements  at  shop  floor  level  can  cause  confusion  and 
uncertainty  which  might  be  removed  if  more  agreements  between  managers 
and  stewards  were  written  down.  It  also  suggested  that  since  regard  for  the 
rules  is  to  some  extent  a function  of  their  overall  utihty  it  might  help  if  some 
of  the  de  facto  practices  that  supplement  existing  de  jute  procedures  were 
formalised  and  embodied  in  new  and  expanded  procedure  agreements.  But 
the  Paper  also  indicated  that  there  were  other  considerations  which  had  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  Stewards  have  an  interest  in  keeping  things  on  an  informal 
basis  when  it  helps  them  to  slide  forward  the  frontier  of  their  influence  but  they 
also  have  an  interest  in  getting  present  privileges  put  on  a formal  basis. 
Managers  only  want  to  preserve  restrictive  procedures  when  they  think  it 
helps  them  to  have  the  formal  rules  on  their  side.  In  other  words,  the  argu- 
ment about  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a move  towards  more  formal 
substantive  and  procedure  agreements  at  workshop  levfel  is  a complex  one, 
and  proposals  for  widespread  general  advances  towards  formalisation  are 
likely  to  meet  with  resistance  by  one  or  both  sides. 

257.  Since  the  publication  of  Research  Papers  1,  however,  the  argument 
for  more  formal  workplace  agreements  has  received  additional  support,  both 
in  evidence  presented  to  the  Commission  and  in  other  publications.^  Essen- 
tially the  argument  as  it  is  now  advanced  concerns  the  need  to  avoid  what 
might  be  termed  unco-ordinated  and  inequitable  dispute  settlement.  It  is 
argued  that  most  workplace  bargaining  results  from  informal  settlements 
between  stewards  and  management  affecting  small  numbers  of  workers. 
These  bargains  result  from  the  operation  of  existing  dispute  procedures,  which 

^ See,  for  example.  Collective  Bargaining-.  Prescription  for  Change,  by  Allan  Flanders, 
Faber,  1967,  and  Report  No.  49  of  the  Prices  and  Incomes  Board,  HMSO,  1967. 
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DUt  a premium  on  settlement  at  the  lowest  level  and  discourage  the  planned 
co-ordi^nation  of  wages  and  conditions  throughout  a plant  or  enterprise. 
Because  most  disputes  are  settled  in  an  unco-ordinated  and  iso  ated  way  they 
frequently  lead  to  anomalies  and  to  what  Research  Papers  1 called  coercive 
comparisons  ”-i.e.  demands  on  grounds  of  “ equity  and  justice  on  behalf 
of  other  groups  who  have  not  received  similar  increases.  Yet,  as  a recent 
renort  of  the  Prices  and  Incomes  Board  on  the  engineering  industry  pointed 
out  although  “ there  ensues  a struggle  for  an  adjustment  to  remedy  the 
inequity  ”,  fhis  may  not  be  fully  secured.  The  result  often  is  that  a feeling  of 
inequity  persists,  even  when  “ the  struggle  for  adjustment ...  is  none  the  less 
inflationary  in  its  consequences 

258.  To  break  out  of  this  frustrating,  inequitable  and  inflationary  circle  it 
is  suggested  that  one  needs  more  formal  rules  of  a special  kind.  So  far  as 
substantive  rules  are  concerned  it  is  proposed  that  what  is  required  is  a 
planned  wage-work  structure  for  an  entire  plant  or  firm;  that  is  to  say,  a 
plant-wide  agreement  which  determines  the  relationship  between  pay  and 
work  for  each  of  the  main  grades  employed.  Obviously  if  such  an  agreement 
is  to  have  any  chance  of  remaining  effective  it  must  be  formally  negotiated 
and  go  into  considerable  detail.  On  the  level  of  procedural  rules  what  is  usually 
advocated  is  a representative  plant-wide  negotiating  committee,  with  fomal 
powers  to  settle  pay-work  relationships  along  the  lines  spelt  out  above.  This 
would  presumably  contain  leading  stewards  from  all  the  mam  unions  and/or 
their  full-time  union  officers.  (Disputes  procedure  below  the  level  of  the  plant 
negotiating  committee  could  remain  more  informal,  since  it  would  presumably 
be  mainly  entrusted  with  the  task  of  applying  and  interpreting  the  plant-wide 
agreement  to  particular  individuals  or  small  groups.  ) 

259.  Obviously  the  surveys  do  not  enable  one  to  decide  whether  or  not 
there  is  a case  for  more  formal  agreements  of  this  kind,  but  they  may  be  smd 
to  contain  information  which  is  relevant  to  the  question.  To  begin  with,  they 
show  that  informal  dispute  settlement  by  shop  stewards  on  behalf  of  smaU 
groups  is  very  widespread,  and  that  it  stretches  far  beyond  the  engineering 
industry.  On  the  other  hand,  this  type  of  settlement  does  seem  to  have  led  to 
the  emergence  of  plant-wide  negotiating  committees  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  most  firms,  although  it  is  not  known  how  far  they  perform  co-ordmatmg 
functions  at  the  moment.  The  evidence  of  widespread  short-circuiting,  and 
the  toleration  of  various  informal  short  cuts,  would  also  seem  to  show  that 
in  most  plants  there  is  no  great  insistence  on  compliance  with  existing  national 
pro'-edures,  which  almost  all  rule  out  such  practices.  But  it  is  necessa^  to 
point  out  that  four  out  of  ten  managers  have  found  it  necessary  to  estabhsh 
their  own  written  domestic  procedure  to  supplement  and  if  necessary  oflset 
the  effects  of  the  national  procedures.  (Unfortunately  it  is  not  known  how  lar 
these  domestic  procedures  themselves  encourage  formal  plant-wide  agreements 
of  the  kind  described  above).  Finally,  the  surveys  indicate  that  within  the 
framework  of  overall  satisfaction  significant  minorities  regard  the  present  pay 
system  as  internally  inequitable,  or  at  least  capable  'of  improvement. 

“ ’o7pieM  wmk/  the  plant  agreement  might  stipulate  piece 

based  on  agreed  norms.  Dispute  settlement  below  plant  level  would  then  be  concerned 
with  applying  such  norms  to  particular  cases  in  a consistent  way. 
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260.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  survey  results  convey  the  impression 
that  suggestions  for  more  formal  plant-wide  bargaining  should  perhaps  not 
be  viewed  as  demands  for  totally  new  ways  of  behaving.  Thus  it  may  well  be 
that  in  many  of  the  firms  studied,  dispute  settlement  was  not  totally  unco- 
ordinated, in  that  managers  at  plant  level  were  seeking  to  take  into  account 
the  subsequent  effects  of  deciding  particular  fractional  disputes  in  different 
ways.  What  they  were  almost  certainly  not  doing  was  working  within  the 
acknowledged  and  explicit  framework  of  a formal  plant  agreement. 

261.  Finally  mention  must  be  made  of  the  practical  implications  of  the 
fact  that  among  medium  and  large  sized  plants  it  seems  that  a multi-plant 
management  structure  is  the  norm.  The  most  obvious  consequence  of  this 
fact  is  that  co-ordination  and  the  planning  of  wage-work  relationships  on  the 
management  side  is  not  just  a matter  for  plant-level  management.  Indeed  to 
have  a chance  to  negotiate  plant-level  agreements  of  the  kind  suggested  in 
earlier  paragraphs,  plant-level  management  must  secure  the  support  and 
backing  of  management  at  the  multi-plant  or  company  level. 

262.  Nor  is  this  all.  Even  if  individual  plant  management  is  successful,  so 
that  there  is  planned  co-ordination  of  wage-work  relationships  in  individual 
plants  in  a multi-plant  company,  this  can  still  lead  to  problems  and  demands 
for  the  removal  of  inequities  from  one  plant  to  another.  (Indeed  it  is  part  of 
the  job  of  the  shop  steward  combine  committees  mentioned  in  the  survey 
and  in  Research  Papers  1 to  exploit  these  anomalies). 


5.  Integrating  Shop  Stewards  into  the  Union 

263.  It  is  frequently  suggested  that  considerable  benefits  would  follow  if 
the  activities  of  shop  stewards  and  their  members  were  more  fully  integrated 
into  union  structure.  “ Integration  ” can  mean  different  things,  but  in  Research 
Papers  1 several  possible  meanings  were  considered  in  the  light  of  information 
available  at  the  time. 

264.  To  begin  with,  the  effects  of  basing  branches  on  the  place  of  work 
were  discussed.  It  was  thought  that  this  might  be  advantageous  on  several 
grounds.  First,  there  was  very  limited  evidence  that  it  led  to  higher  branch 
attendance  and  participation  by  shop  stewards  in  the  administration  of  the 
union.  Second,  it  clearly  gave  full-time  trade  union  officers  a chance  to  make 
contact  with  their  members  in  a particular  firm  without  the  need  to  seek  the 
co-operation  of  management.  The  information  collected  in  the  surveys,  and 
analysed  so  far,  tends  to  make  one  doubt  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  limited 
“ integration  ”.  This  evidence  makes  one  doubt  how  far  formal  union  meet- 
ings held  outside  the  workplace,  and  after  working  hours,  can  hope  to  take 
the  place  of  the  informal  and  unofficial  workplace  gathering. 

265.  The  obvious  conclusion  to  draw  from  this  is  that  if  the  proposed 
benefits  of  integration  are  to  be  achieved  it  should  mean,  more  than  abolishing 
geographically-based  branches.  Workplace-based  branches  are  required;  but 
they  should  also  aim  to  hold  their  meetings  at  the  place  of  work,  if  possible 
within  working  hours.  In  effect  this  means  that  the  present  unofficial  and 
informal  gatherings  must  be  transformed  into  branch  meetings.  In  other 
words,  as  in  printing  chapels,  whenever  members  meet  at  the  place  of  work 
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they  can  hold  a formal  branch  meeting.  Only  in  this  way  will  there  be  any 
chance  for  formal  union  institutions  to  mean  much  to  the  great  majority  of 
members.  But,  of  course,  there  are  problems  involved  in  suggesting  a course 
of  this  kind,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  problem  of  multi- 
unionism.'- 


266.  The  problems  of  multi-unionism  were  discussed  in  Research  Papers  1, 
but  it  is  arguable  that  the  information  contained  in  the  suiweys  indicates  that 
they  are  more  widespread  than  was  thought.  It  is  now  clear  that  a large 
proportion  of  shop  floor  meetings  are  multi-union  in  character,  and  that  many 
shop  stewards  find  it  necessary  to  meet  regularly  with  stewards  from  other 
unions  in  order  to  formulate  workshop  policy.  When  considering  the  possi- 
bilities of  “ integration  ” one  is  bound  to  ask  what  is  to  be  done  about  such 
informal  and  unofficial  contacts  as  these. 


267.  In  Research  Papers  1 the  suggestion  was  made  that  one  possible  solu- 
tion would  involve  a transfer  of  authority  from  individual  unions  to  bodies 
like  the  Confederation  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions.  These  bodies 
could  then  form  integrated  multi-union  branches  in  particular  places  of  work, 
and  they  could  take  over  the  functions  of  existing  multi-union  meetings  and 
committees.  But  there  is  another  possibility  that  suggests  itself,  in  the  light 
of  what  has  been  written  above  about  the  case  for  more  formal  collective 
agreements.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  parties,  in  signing  such  agreements, 
to  make  formal  provision  for  multi-union  workplace  meetings  of  both 
stewards  and  their  members.  In  effect  the  right  to  hold  such  meetings,  together 
with  the  right  to  have  full-time  ofhcers  with  members  involved  present,  would 
be  part  of  the  new  plant  procedure  agreement.  Individual  unions,  by  signing 
such  an  agreement,  would  in  effect  be  sanctioning  integrated  multi-union 
branch  meetings,  without  passing  any  authority  over  to  bodies  Uke  the 
Confederation. 


268.  This  proposal  would  have  at  least  two  advantages.  First,  it  would 
help  to  ensure  that  the  integration  of  shop  stewards  and  their  activities  into 
union  structure  was  accompanied  by  the  kind  of  changes  in  collective  bargain- 
ing rules  that  are  most  likely  to  make  such  integration  meaningful.  Second,  if 
this  procedure  is  followed,  it  should  be  possible  to  make  suitable  adjustments 
to  take  into  account  the  varying  strengths  of  individual  unions  within  particu- 
lar places  of  work.  Thus  in  a plant  dominated  by  the  AEU  that  union  would 
have  the  major  share  of  any  positions  of  procedural  policy-making  com- 
mittees. Similarly,  in  a plant  where  the  TGWU  is  strong,  care  can  be  taken 
to  safeguard  its  position.'' 


* Another  problem  is  that  workshop-based  branches  that  aim  to  mhent  the  functions  of 

informal  shop  floor  meetings  would  have  to  be  small,  since  workers  meet  m relatively  small 
groups  for  most  shop  floor  meetings  to  discuss  particular  problems  affecting  their  group. 
Yet  for  administrative  convenience  most  unions  are  moving  towards  large  branches,  olten 
with  full-time  officers.  One  solution  to  this  problem  would  be  to  break  large  branches  up 
into  smaller  sections  for  representational  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a large  engineering  pM 
this  might  mean  one  branch  for  all  AEU  members,  but  six  or  seven  sections  withm  that 
branch  representing  the  main  work  groups  involved.  , „ - . 

* By  comparison  the  formation  of  Confederation  branches,  under  Confederation  Uistnct 
Committees,  would  be  likely  to  be  a much  less  flexible  device.  It  would  also  meet  with  more 
resistance  on  the  part  of  local  groups  who  felt  that  they  were  in  a relatively  weak  position 
on  their  local  Confederation  District  Committees. 
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6.  Other  Implications 

269.  So  far  this  chapter  has  reconsidered  Suggestions  first  discussed  in 
Research  Papers  1.  This  section  deals  very  briefly  with  certain  other  implica- 
tions to  be  derived  from  the  surveys.  They  are  discussed  under  three  head- 
ings, according  to  whether  they  require  action  from  unions,  management  or 
government. 

Unions 

270.  Three  implications  should  be  briefly  mentioned.  First,  if  union  leaders 
really  wish  to  improve  their  direct  contacts  with  their  members  and  increase 
rank  and  file  participation  and  involvement,  the  surveys  show  that  they  will 
need  management  help.  This  is  what  will  be  required  if  “ integration  ” is  to 
mean  anything;  i.e.  if  there  are  to  be  regular  and  well-attended  branch  meet- 
ings and  more  regular  contact  between  full-time  officers,  stewards  and  mem- 
bers. Union  leaders  who  reject  management  help,  or  are  unable  to  obtain  it, 
must  be  content  to  continue  to  work  through  shop  stewards.  Second,  those 
who  try  to  move  in  the  directions  suggested  above  are  likely  to  find  that  one 
obstacle  is  the  attitude  and  work-load  of  their  existing  local  officers.  Most 
officers  do  not  wish  to  take  on  a more  active  role  in  workshop  relations,  and 
if  unions  are  serious  in  wanting  them  to  do  so  they  will  probably  need  many 
more  officers.  Third,  on  the  evidence  of  the  survey,  the  money  required  to 
provide  more  officers  should  be  forthcoming,  so  long  as  union  leaders  are 
able  to  present  their  demands  for  higher  subscriptions  in  a sufficiently  attrac- 
tive way. 

Management 

271.  All  the  points  that  need  to  be  discussed  under  this  heading  concern 
the  role  of  top  management  in  initiating  plaimed  and  controlled  change.  To 
begin  with,  the  surveys  lead  one  to  doubt  how  far  managers  would  accept 
changes  which  employers’  associations  wished  to  force  upon  them  even  if  it 
were  not  the  case  that  the  associations  themselves  do  not  see  this  as  part  of 
their  role.  It  is  also  evident  that  trade  unions  cannot  go  far  in  bringing  about 
planned  and  controlled  change  in  the  workshop  even  if  they  wanted  to. 
Certainly  the  kind  of  overall  review  of  formal  procedures  and  substantive 
agreements  which  was  suggested  above  will  require  the  enthusiastic  involve- 
ment of  top  management  for  they  alone  know  the  changes  required  to  meet 
the  demands  of  new  wage  structures  and  systems  of  work.  Indeed,  even  those 
formal  changes  of  rule  which  unions  can  initiate  and  carry  out  on  their  own 
initiative — e.g.  those  which  arise  out  of  the  aim  of  “ integration  ” — are  not 
likely  to  be  very  effective  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  other  changes  in 
management  rules  and  collective  bargaining  arrangements  which  are  designed 
by  management  to  help  unions  in  this  respect.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  when  workers,  stewards  and  managers  are  asked  about  ways  of  improv- 
ing labour  utilisation  or  work  arrangements  very  few  suggest  things  which  the 
unions  ought  to  do.  Most  of  them  demand  tffings  which,  on  examination, 
depend  on  management  initiative;  e.g.  a closer  watch  on  bad  time-keeping, 
more  effective  supervision,  or  the  motivation  of  men  to  work  more  effectively 
and  consistently. 

272.  These  examples  of  the  importance  of  management  initiative  if  planned 
and  controlled  change  is  to  be  stimulated  take  on  a special  importance  if  one 
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considers  the  fact  that  among  the  firms  studies  multi-plant  companies  are 
the  rule.  Presumably  this  means  that  most  planned  change  on  any  scale  must 
be  agreed,  if  not  initiated,  by  management  above  the  level  of  the  individual 
plant. 

Government 

273  Two  points  may  be  made  under  this  heading.  First,  the  surveys  could 
be  regarded  as  evidence  in  support  of  those  who  have  argued  that  there  is  a 
need  for  some  kind  of  external  or  statutory  machinery  to  deal  with  cases  of 
alleged  victimisation  or  unfair  dismissal.  It  is  true  that  the  proportions  saying 
that  they  fear  treatment  of  this  kind  are  not  evidence  that  there  is  unfair 
treatment  on  this  scale;  nevertheless  they  do  indicate  that  those  who  suggest 
that  there  is  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  working  of  present  procedures  for 
dealing  with  disciplinary  questions  are  wrong. 

274  Finally  those  who  have  argued  that  there  is  need  for  some  public 
agency  to  encourage  the  reform  of  formal  procedures  may  wish  to  argue  that 
there  is  support  for  their  views  in  the  surveys.  Suggestions  of  this  kind  have  been 
advanced  in  an  earlier  Research  Paper  published  by  the  Royal  Commission: 
DUputes  Procedures  in  British  Industry.^  It  is  worth  noting  m this  respect  that 
the  surveys  confirm  the  description  in  that  Paper  of  a network  of  informal 
customs  and  practices  which  have  grown  up  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  as  management 
struggled  to  come  to  terms  with  the  rapid  “ growth  of  workshop  bargaimng 
and  the  largely  informal  growth  of  trade  union  workshop  organisation 
They  also  support  tlie  contention  in  the  Paper  that  on  the  whole  the  parties 
to  the  procedural  process  at  workshop  level  are  content  to  rely  on  piece-meal 
adaptation,  that  they  express  very  little  general  criticism  of  the  operation  of  ex- 
isting procedures,  both  formal  and  informal,  and  that  they  appear  to  have  few 
external  standards  by  which  to  judge  them.  Thus  they  could  be  said  to  reinforce 
its  conclusion;  that  if  planned  and  radical  change  is  to  be  accomplished- 
say  in  the  direction  of  more  formal  plant  and  company  agreements  for  the 
reasons  suggested  in  section  4 above— there  is  a need  for  a public  agency, 
which  could  establish  principles,  procedural  competence  and  conduct  investi- 
gations into  the  efficacy  of  existing  arrangements.  As  the  Paper  suggests,  this 
could  mean  that  the  Government  would  have  “ to  take  a more  positive  view 
than  in  the  past  on  what  kind  of  procedural  arrangements  are  desirable  for 
both  manual  and  non-manual  workers,  and  to  work  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  of  procedural  behaviour  which  are  sometimes  not  attained 
under  the  current  procedural  system  ”.® 


275.  It  is  obviously  too  much  to  suggest  that  the  surveys  prove  the  need  for 
such  an  agency,  or  even  that  they  demonstrate  that  there  is  a public  interest 
in  procedural  reform.  What  they  do  is  describe,  in  a much  more  representa- 
tive and  comprehensive  way,  a pattern  of  procedural  behaviour  t^at  “as 
usually  been  assumed  by  those  who  argue  in  this  way.  In  other  words  those 
convinced  by  such  arguments  can  at  least  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the 
evidence  from  the  shop  floor  does  not  appear  to  contradict  them. 


HMSO,  Part  1,  Is.  6d.  net.  Part  2,  Its.  Od.  net, 
® Op.  cit.f  p.  27. 

= Ibid.  Part  2. 
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Table  1 

Stewards'  Training  Courses 


Table  2 

Full’time  Officers'  Training  Courses 


Per 

cent 


Purpose: 

To  help  in  negotiations  or  dealings 
with  management 

Background/Social  studies  ... 

Practical  courses,  e.g.  letter  writing, 
methods  of  controlling  meetings, 
etc 


Organising  Body: 
The  Union 
The  Employer 
TheTUC 


Type  of  Course: 

Weekend  course 
One-week  course 
Correspondence  course 

Day  release  

Residential  for  over  1 w 
Evening  class 

Whether  steward  thoUj,... 
helped  him  in  job  as  steward: 

A lot  

A little 

Not  at  all 


Per 

cent 


Purpose: 

Aspects  of  Union  work  and  related 
academic  subjects 75 

Industrial  techniques  22 


Per 

cent 

Organising  Body: 

cent 

...  63 

The  Union  

47 

...  12 

The  TUC  

22 

...  9 

National  Council  of  Labour  Colleges 

12 

Colleges  8 

Universities,  Colieges,  WEA’s 

11 

Per 

cent 

Type  of  Course: 

cent 

33 

One- week  course  ^ 

31 

28 

Correspondence  

21 

20 

Weekend  course  

16 

10 

Residential  for  over  1 week 

16 

4 

Evening  class  

7 

3 

Day  release 

3 

Whether  officer  thought  course 

Per 

cent 

helped  him  in  Job: 

cent 

77 

A lot  

81 

17 

A little  

16 

6 

Not  at  all  

3 

Note-  All  percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  courses  for  which  details  were 
obtained— 631  for  stewards  and  468  for  officers. 
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Table  3 

Workplace  Meetings  of  Stewards 


Own 

Union, 

Own 

Workplace 

Different 

Unions, 

Own 

Workplace 

Own 

Union, 

Different 

Workplaces 

Different 

Unions, 

Different 

Workplaces 

Organised  by: 

Per 

Per 

cent 

cent 

Stewards  

75 

80 

36 

Full-time  officers 

19 

15 

60 

Convenor/Senior  stewards  

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Branch  secretary/chairman  

2 

1 

3 

Frequency  of  Meeting: 

Irregular/no  set  interval 

34 

33 

32 

55 

Weekly  

6 

5 

1 

2 

Fortnightly  

5 

4 

4 

Monthly  

48 

50 

29 

26 

Every  2 months  

1 

2 

1 

3 

Quarterly 

Whether  Steward  Thought  Meetings 

6 

6 

33 

14 

Important: 

Very  important  

82 

81 

77 

82 

Fairly  important  

16 

16 

18 

16 

Not  very  important  

2 

3 

5 

2 

Table  4 

Reasons  for  Stewards  Giving  Up  the  Job 


Members* 
Per  cent 

Stewards* 
Per  cent 

Ex-Stewardsf 
Per  cent 

Left  firm/sacked/retired/died 

35 

38 

33 

Promoted  

10 

11 

9 

Transferred  to  different  department  ... 

2 

7 

12 

Difficulties  with  management 

— 



5 

Total  Employment  Changes! Manage- 

ment  Action  

47 

56 

59 

Defeat  in  election  

14 

14 

9 

Dissatisfied/no  co-operation 

7 

8 

7 

Stewards  take  it  in  turn  

5 





Policy  disagreement  

— 

— 

6 

Total  Relations  with  Members  or 

Union 

26 

22 

22 

Domestic  reasons/ill-health  

5 

4 

5 

Could  not  cope  

2 

4 

— 

Took  too  much  time 

— 

— 

3 

Total  Personal  Reasons  

7 

8 

8 

Other  reasons/don’t  know/not  answered 

20 

14 

11 

* Refers  to  previous  steward, 
t Refers  to  themselves. 
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Table  5 


tVays  in  which  Stewards  Said  They  Increased  Members'  Earnings 


Per 

cent 

Production/shift  bonuses  

30 

Piece  work  allowance/price  of  job  

17 

Special  allowances  (for  danger,  responsibility,  dirty  work,  etc.) 

14 

Bringing  earnings  into  line  with  other  workers  ... 

13 

Merit  money 

General  or  flat  increases  

11 

Up-grading 

6 

Overtime 

5 

Cost  of  living  allowance  

* less  than  0-5  per  cent. 

(Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  stewards  gave  more  than  one  way.) 


Table  6 

Arguments  Used  by  Stewards  to  Increase  Members'  Earnings  (Unprompted) 


Per 

cent 


Changes  in/abnormal  conditions  of  work  i.. 

Changes  in  the  nature  of  the  job 

Amount  of  work  done/produced 

Quality  of  labour/of  the  job/knowledge 

Comparisons  with  other  workers  in  the  same  place  of  work 
Comparisons  with  other  workers  in  different  places  of  work 
Job  evaluation/targets  unrealistic/piece  rates  too  low  ... 

Cost  of  living  

Level  of  profits  in  the  firm  

Other  answers  


22 

21 

18 

17 

14 

13 

10 

9 
3 

10 


(Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  stewards  gave  more  than  one  argument). 
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Table  7 


Which  of  Stewards*  Arguments  Considered  the  Most  Important  by: 


Stewards 

Works 

Foremen 

Managers 

Officers 

Abnormal  conditions-  of  work  

Per  cent 
18 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 
10 

Per  cent 

Change  in  nature  of  job  including 

modernisation 

Comparisons  with  other  workers  in  the 

15 

17 

16 

18 

same  place  of  work  

13 

19 

11 

9 

Cost  of  living  

Comparisons  with  other  workers  in 

12 

10 

13 

13 

different  places  of  work  

9 

15 

19 

20 

Amount  of  work  done/produced 
Job  evaluation/targets  unrealistic/piece 

8 

11 

6 

6 

rates  too  low  

6 

8 

8 

9 

Quality  of  labour/of  the  job/knowledge 

6 

4 

6 

6 

Level  of  profits  in  the  firm  

4 

4 

1 

I 

I 

Changes  in  conditions  of  work  or  hours 

— 

6 

1 

Table  8 

Stewards'  Range  of  Bargaining 


Discussed  and  settled: 


Type  of  Issue 

As 

Standard 

Practice 

Rarely 

Ever 

(Grouped)* 

As 

Standard 

Practice 

(Grouped)* 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Wage  Issues: 

Piece  work  prices  

20 

8 

Other  forms  of  bonus  payments 

25 

IS 

Plus  payments  for  dirty  work,  etc.  ... 

19 

20 

Job  evaluation  

20 

13 

56 

Allowances  of  any  other  kind 

20 

16 

1 

Merit  money 

17 

16 

Up  grading  

24 

21 

Working  Conditions: 

Distribution  of  work  

25 

18 

Pace  of  work 

22 

16 

Quality  of  work  

27 

12  ■ 

Safety  questions  

54 

18 

Health  questions  

40 

20 

1 89 

73 

Manning  of  machines  

21 

12 

Transfer  from  one  job  to  another  . . . 

33 

23 

General  conditions  in  the  workplace 

56 

18 

Introduction  of  new  machinery/iobs 

23 

16 

Hours  of  Work: 

Level  of  overtime  

34 

13 

1 

Distribution  of  overtime  

34 

14 

Breaks  in  working  hours  

23 

16 

Stopping  and  starting  times 

24 

20 

Discipline 

Reprimands  by  the  foreman 

26 

28 

Suspensions  

22 

20 

r 

34 

Dismissals  

23 

26  ' 

Employment  Issues: 

Taking  on  new  labour  

24 

16 

1 

Number  of  apprentices  

10 

8 

Acceptance  of  up  grading  

21 

14 

r 

43 

Short  time  

15 

9 

Redundancy  questions  

20 

16 

* I.e.  those  who  discussed  and  settled  at  least  one  of  the  issues  within  each  group. 
Note:  A small  number  of  stewards  said  they  also  discussed  and  settled  holidays  or  annual 
leave  and  a few  other  issues,  but  since  these  points  were  not  put  to  all  stewards  no  figures 
are  shown. 
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Table  8a 

Stewards'  Range  of  Bargaining 


All 

Unions 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

aubtw 

Number  of  Issues 
Discussed  and 
Settled: 

None 

I- 3  

4-6  

7-10  

II- 15  

16  or  more  

16 

22 

18 

17 

15 

12 

18 

18 

17 

20 

14 

13 

10 

22 

21 

18 

14 

15 

21 

25 

17 

11 

16 

10 

16 

32 

15 
14 

16 
7 

4 

10 

14 

22 

28 

22 

24 

19 

15 

15 

18 

9 

Average  number  of 
Issues  

7 

7 

8 

6 

6 

11 

6 

Table  9 


Managers'  Estimates  of  the  Increase  in  the  Use  of  Procedure  in  Recent  Years 


Works 

Managers 


Personnel 

Officers 


Works  Personnel 
Managers  Officers 


Within  the  Plant  the 
use  of  Procedure 
has: 

Increased 

Decreased 
Remained  the  same 


Per  cent 


29 

3 

65 


Per  cent 


44 

4 

48 


Estimate  of 
Increase  Within 
the  Plant: 

Under  25  per  cent 
25-49  per  cent  ... 
50-74  per  cent  ... 
75-99  per  cent  ... 
100  per  cent  or 

more 

Substantial 


Per  cent 


15 

20 

19 

2 

13 

4 


Per  cent 


19 

21 

19 


15 


Above  Plant  Level 
the  Use  of 
Procedure  has: 

Increased 17 

Decreased  ...  4 

Remained  the  same  57 


28 

4 

52 


Estimate  of 
Increase  Above 
Plant  Level: 
Under  25  per  cent 
25-49  per  cent  ... 
50-74  per  cent  . . . 
75-99  per  cent  ... 
100  per  cent  or 

more 

Substantial 


15 

9 

15 

6 

21 

6 


16 

23 

23 

6 

10 
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Table  10 


Steward's  Index  of  Satisfaction 

(The  questions  used  in  the  index  were;  satisfaction  with  opportunity  to  contact  members 
at  the  workplace,  opinion  of  management  s reasonableness  in  dealing  with  issues  raised, 
satisfaction  with  facilities  for  dealmg  with  grievances  and  claims,  opinion  of  management 
efflciency,  opimon  of  management’s  attitude  to  trade  unions,  and  opinion  of  management’s 
dealing  with  workers  who  break  rules.)  ® 


All 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

Engineer- 

ing* 

Chemicals* 

Satisfied  with  all  6 items 
Dissatisfied  with  1 
Dissatisfied  with  2 
Dissatisfied  with  3 
Dissatisfied  with  4-6  ... 

Per  cent 
73 
15 
6 
3 
3 

Per  cent 
72 
14 
7 
4 
3 

Per  cent 
70 
16 
7 
4 
3 

Per  cent 
78 
13 
5 
1 
3 

Per  cent 
69 
15 
10 
2 
4 

Per  cent 
69 
17 
7 

3 

4 

Per  cent 
86 
9 
5 

• in  the  4 unions  named,  weighted  to  represent  the  proportionate  total  of  stewards  in  each  union. 


Age 

60 

or  over 

Age 

under 

30 

No 

strikes 

at 

work- 

place 

Frequent 

strikes 

at 

work- 

place 

No 
other 
forms  of 
pressure 
used* 

Other 
forms  of 
pressure 
used  5 
or  more 
times* 

Never 

met 

F.T.O.* 

Met 
F.T.O. 
26  or 
more 
times* 

Satisfied  with  all 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

6 items 

87 

61 

76 

46 

79 

Dissatisfied  with  1... 

10 

25 

13 

28 

11 

Dissatisfied  with  2... 

2 

6 

5 

23 

5 

Dissatisfied  with  3... 

5 

3 

Dissatisfied  with  4-6 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

11 

1 

4 

• in  the  last  12  months 


Table  11 

Full-time  Officers'  Index  of  Satisfaction 

(The  questions  used  in  theindex  were : satisfaction  with  procedures  for  dealing  with  grievances 
and  claims,  opinion  of  management  efficiency,  opinion  of  management’s  attitude  to  trade 
unions,  opinion  of  management’s  reasonableness  in  dealing  with  issues  raised,  whether 
given  sufficient  access  to  members  and  stewards,  and  opinion  on  whether  officers  had 
sufficient  influence  over  the  activities  of  stewards  and  members.) 


All 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU  and 
AUBTW 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Satisfied  with  all  6 items  . . . 

54 

59 

20 

58 

59 

Dissatisfied  with  1 

28 

29 

30 

27 

24 

Dissatisfied  with  2 

12 

9 

30 

12 

10 

Dissatisfied  with  3 

4 

2 

20 

3 

Dissatisfied  with  4-6 

2 

1 

7 

Age  55 

Age 

Responsible 
for  under 

Responsible 
for  over 

or  over 

under  45 

16  plants 

30  plants 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Satisfied  with  all  6 items 

67 

. 43 

68 

47 

Dissatisfied  with  1 

26 

35 

23 

30 

Dissatisfied  with  2 

3 

16 

7 

18 

Dissatisfied  with  3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

Dissatisfied  with  4-6  

2 

1 

— 

2 
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Table  12 

Works  Managers'  and  Personnel  Oncers'  Index  of  Satisfaction 
(figures  for  Personnel  Officers  in  brackets) 

(The  questions  used  in  this  index  were : whether  would  like  to  full-time  officers  play  a 
more  important  part  in  plant  negotiations,  opinion  on  stewards  efficiency  as  workers’ 
representatives,  opinion  on  the  working  of  the  procedure  for  dealing  with  grievances  and 


All 

Metal 

Handling 

Other 

Manufactur- 

ing 

Satisfied  with  all  4 items  

Dissatisfied  with  1 

Dissatisfied  with  2 

Dissatisfied  with  3 

% (%) 
79  (68) 

16  (29) 

4 (3) 

1 (-) 

% (%) 
74  (67) 

19  (30) 

6 (3) 

1 (-) 

8^  (to| 

13  (26) 

2 (4) 

- (-) 

Forms  of  pre 
than  s 

Used  twice 
or  more  in 
last  12 
months 

ssure  other 
trikes 

Not  used 
since  in 
present  post 

Think  there 
which  the  c 
of  work  in 
be  improve 
arrange  la 

Yes 

are  ways  in 
rganisation 
plant  could 
*d  if  free  to 
hour  force 

No 

Satisfied  with  all  4 items 

Dissatisfied  with  1 

Dissatisfied  with  2 

Dissatisfied  with  3 

% (%) 
70  (49) 

21  (44) 

7 (7) 

2 (-) 

il  (8^] 
10  (13) 

-1  (^5 

% (%) 
67  (56) 

26  (39) 

? 

% (%) 
91  (78) 

7 (20) 

2 (2) 
- (-) 

Table  13 

Foremen's  Index  of  Satisfaction 

(The  questions  used  in  this  index  were:  opinion  on  stewards’  efficiency  as  workers’  repre- 
sentatives. opinion  on  the  working  of  the  procedure  for  dealing  with  griev^ces  and  claims, 
opinion  on  the  reasonableness  of  stewards’  demands,  opmion  on  the  speed  of  dealmg  with 
complaints  and  claims,  and  satisfaction  with  amount  of  authority  to  deal  with  issues  raised 
by  stewards.) 


All 

Metal 

Handling 

Other 

Manufacturing 

Satisfied  with  all  5 items 

Per  cent 
82 

Per  cent 
79 

Per  cent 
86 

Dissatisfied  with  1 

11 

13 

9 

Dissatisfied  with  2 

6 

7 

1 

Dissatisfied  with  3-5  . . . 

1 

1 

Organisation  of 
work  done  by 
people  supervised 


Could  be 
better 

Well  enough 
already 

Yes 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Satisfied  with  all  5 items 

73 

88 

78 

Dissatisfied  with  1 ... 

16 

8 

16 

Dissatisfied  with  2 ... 

8 

4 

4 

Dissatisfied  with  3-5... 

3 

2 

Forms  of  pressure 
other  than  strikes  used 
since  becoming  foreman 


No 


Per  cent 
85 
8 
6 
1 


* less  than  0-5  per  cent. 
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Table  14 


Workload  of  Full-time  Officers 


All 

Unions 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

Average  no.  of  stewards 
for  whom  each  officer 
responsible  ... 

172 

120 

477 

169 

232 

33 

Average  no.  of  stewards 
contacted  in  last  four 
weeks  

89 

96 

132 

65 

94 

30 

proportion  of  stewards 
contacted  in  last  four 
weeks  

52% 

80% 

28% 

38% 

41% 

91% 

Table  15 


Stewards'  Attendance  at  Union  Branch  Meetings 


All 

Unions 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

AUBTW 

Attended  all 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

28 

34 

20 

32 

13 

46 

31 

Attended  over  f ... 

16 

17 

18 

11 

17 

31 

18 

Attended  over  ^ ... 

15 

13 

18 

11 

15 

10 

11 

Attended  over  J ... 

15 

11 

21 

13 

20 

10 

8 

Attended  up  to  i ... 

10 

7 

12 

8 

23 

2 

18 

Attended  none 

13 

15 

11 

15 

12 

1 

13 

Branch  did  not  meet 

3 

3 

— 

10 

1 
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Table  16 

Payment  by  Results— Extent  and  Attitudes 
(a)  Proportion  of  Stewards'  Members  on  Payment  by  Results 


All 

Unions 

tgwu 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR 

aubtw 

All 

Most  

A minority 

None  

Don’t  know 

Percent 

26 

14 

4 

55 

1 

Per  cent 
28 
14 
5 

52 

1 

Percent 

25 

17 

3 

54 

1 

Per  cent 
27 
15 
7 

50 

1 

Per  cent 
21 
5 
* 

74 

Percent 

38 

32 

12 

16 

2 

Percent 

43 

13 

1 

43 

* Less  than  0-5  per  cent. 


(6)  Reasons  for  Wanting  to  Change  from  Payment  by  Results 


Bonus  earnings  lead  to  inequalities  in  pay/splits  up  the  men 

Bonus  rates  make  earnings  fluctuate 

Flat  rate/weekly  wage  better 

Leads  to  bad/shoddy  work  

Bonus  is  hard  to  earn 

The  type  of  work  is  not  suitable  for  a bonus  system 
Favours  management/disadvantageous  to  workers  ... 

Other  reasons 


Percent 

22 

20 

15 

...  14 

8 
7 
5 

20 


(c)  Reasons  for  Wanting  to  Change  to  Payment  by  Results 


Per  cent 

Incentive/make  more  money 

71 

More  productivity 

30 

Fairer  to  hard  workers 

13 

Other  reasons  

18 
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Table  17 


Details  of  Strikes 


Stewards 

Members 

Non- 

Unionists 

Works 

Managers 

Personne 

Officers 

Foremen 

Has  there  been  a 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

strike  at  your 
place  of  work 
since  you  took 
present  post? 

Yes  

No  

How  often  have 
strikes  occurred? 

40 

60 

34 

66 

11 

89 

30 

70 

35 

65 

28 

72 

Frequently  ... 

4 

4 

1 

* 

1 

10 

Seldom 

Once  only  ... 

20 

16 

15 

15 

4 

s 

15 

15 

18 

15 

Was  the  strike 

official?** 

Official 

Unofficial 

28 

69 

67 

26 

23 

77 

29 

71 

14 

86 

38 

What  was  the  last 

55 

strike  about  ? 

Wage  issues ... 
Working  con- 

47 

56 

— 

50 

50 

46 

ditions 

16 

2 

19 

Hours  of  work 

7 

6 

Discipline  ... 

14 

5 

, 

4 

Other  causes... 
Was  procedure  ex- 

19 

19 

— 

31 

27 

14 

hausted  within 
fir  ml  nationally 
before  last 
strike?^ 

Yes,  in  firm  ... 

No  

If  procedure  ex- 

58 

34 

' 

30 

63 

19 

79 

30 

50 

hausted  in  firm: 
Yes,  nationally 

(16) 

_ 

(6) 

(7) 

(9) 

No  

Could  the  same 

(40) 

— 

— 

(22) 

(12) 

(16) 

result  have  been 
obtained  with- 

out  strike  by 
going  through 

procedure? 

Yes  

32 

71 

79 

80 

No  

Was  a full-time 

49 

— 

— 

14 

8 

10 

Union  Officer 
sent  for? 

Yes  

64 

57 

55 

61 

No  

If  yes: 

26 

— 

*— 

38 

40 

25 

At  time  of 

decision  ... 
After  strike  had 

(27) 

— 

(19) 

(21) 

(22) 

begun 

(35) 

— 

(35) 

(31) 

(33) 

* Less  than  0*5  per  cent. 


strikes^  subsequent  percentages  are  based  only  on  informants  who  had  ^perienced 
t Based  on  those  in  plants  with  a procedure  (at  least  89  per  cent  of  all). 
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Table  17 — continued 


Stewards 

Members 

Non- 

Unionists 

Works 

Managers 

Personnel 

Officers 

Foremen 

Number  of  unions 
involved: 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

One 

49 

59 

45 

78 

70 

69 

Two  ... 

17 

13 

14 

10 

17 

13. 

Three 

9 

8 

9 

4 

5 

5 

Four 

9 

2 

7 

3 

3 

2 

Five 

6 

3 

2 

1 

— 

1 

Six  

4 

2 

— 

3 

5 

1 

Seven  or  more 
Number  of  workers 
involved: 

3 

2 

1 

Under  100  ... 

30 

31 

32 

61 

43 

45 

100-499 

36 

21 

23 

30 

50 

32 

500  or  more  . . . 
Exceeds  number 

23 

23 

18 

5 

5 

11 

at  workplace 
How  long  strike 
lasted: 

6 

12 

9 

2 

Less  than  1 day 

19 

14 

n 

29 

36 

29 

1 day 

2-6  working 

34 

34 

16 

35 

38 

31 

days/1  week 
7-12  working 

31 

28 

44 

27 

14 

20 

days/2  weeks 
13-18  working 

6 

8 

7 

4 

5 

6 

days/3  weeks 
19-24  working 

4 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

days/4  weeks 
25  working 
days/5  weeks 

2 

2 

1 

2 

or  more  ... 
How  decision  to 
strike  was 
taken: 

Shop-floor/site 

2 

8 

11 

3 

5 

3 

meeting  ... 

76 

49 

48 

77 

83 

70 

Branch  meeting 

6 

19 

11 

3 

7 

2 

National  level 
Was  a senior 
steward  sent  for 
before  the  strike 
took  place  ? ... 

10 

26 

16 

9 

7 

16 

Yes  

71 

— 

45 

50 

47 

No  

Did  the  strike  help 
to  achieve  a 
more  favourable 
settlement? 

20 

52 

45 

36 

Yes  

75 

61 

41 

i9 

10 

20 

No  

19 

32 

46 

80 

81 

66 

90 
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Table  18 

Other  Forms  of  Pressure 


Those  who  have  experienced 
these  since  taking  present 
post: 

Threats  to  strike  . . . 
Overtime  bans  ... 
Working  to  rule  ... 
“Go-slows” 

No,  none  used  ... 
Frequency  during  previous  12 
months: 

Never  in  12  months 

Once  

Twice  

3 or  4 times  

5 or  more  times 

Which  of  strikes  and  other 
pressures  were  found  to  be 
effective  by  those  who  had 
experience  of  both: 

Strike  more  effective 
Strike  less  effective 
Don’t  know  


Stewards 

Members 

Works 

Managers 

Personnel 

Officers 

Foremen 

Per  cent 

Percent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

30 

10 

33 

46 

20 

42 

19 

33 

48 

22 

28 

12 

18 

27 

10 

12 

7 

18 

23 

7 

41 

66 

45 

32 

66 

61 



57 

40 

80 

18 

— 

20 

26 

11 

10 

— 

7 

14 

4 

7 

— 

5 

10 

4 

4 

6 

10 

1 

67 

29 

26 

32 

25 

— 

39 

57 

45 

8 

32 

17 

23 

Table  19 


Attitudes  to  Strike  Action 


Stewards 

Members 

Full-time 

Officers 

Those  who  think  workers  are  justified  in  withdrawing 
their  labour  or  using  other  forms  of  pressure  in 
breach  of  procedure: 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

If  management  has  broken  an  agreement... 

If  management  appears  to  be  resorting  to  unreason- 

77 

74 

62 

able  delay  in  dealing  with  grievances  ... 

70 

62 

67 

If  there  is  no  other  way  of  preventing  management 

from  discharging  a workmate  unfairly 

In  any  situation  where  they  think  that  by  acting  in 

78 

69 

73 

this  way  they  can  get  what  they  want 

23 

27 

11 
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Cases  Known  by  Members  in  which  a Member  was  Disciplined  or  Punished 
by  (Members  of)  the  Union 
(Details  of  last  case  known) 


NOTE;  Numbers  shown  are 
actual  numbers  of  cases 
and  not  percentages. 


Where  case  was  considered: 
At  a shop  floor  meeting  ... 

Branch  meeting  

Other  

Not  answered  

Total  

Whether  the  union  was 
officially  involved; 


rno  ... 

Don’t  know 

Total  

How  the  member  was 
disciplined: 

Expelled  

Fined  ...  ...  ... 

Ordered  to  pay  subscription 

arrears 

Suspended  from  union  ... 

Other  

Don’t  know  


Total  

Whether  considers  the  matter 
was  dealt  with  fairly  or 
unfairly: 

Fairly  

Unfairly  

Don’t  know 

Total  


Personally  Involved 

Not 

Perse 

nally  Invo 

Ived 

All  Personally  Involved  j 

Lapsed  Subscriptions 

1 Disobeying  Union  Rules  j 

Strike-Breaking 

Overtime  Dispute  j 

1 Misconduct,  Theft,  etc. 

j Other 

j All  Not  Personally  Involved 

Lapsed  Subscriptions 

Disobeying  Union  Rules 

j Strike-Breaking 

Overtime  Dispute 

1 Misconduct,  Theft,  etc.  | 

j Other,  Don’t  know  j 

5 

33 

I 

7 

1 

2 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

4 

26 

2 

11 

3 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4S 

10 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

35 

15 

3 

2 

3 

7 

5 

40 

9 

3 

2 

2 

2 

31 

15 

3 

1 

3 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1 

45 

10 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

35 

15 

3 

2 

3 

7 

5 

12 

4 

2 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

22 

4 

1 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

18 

8 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

~ 

3 

2 

~ 

H 

z 

1 

4 

1 

— 

1 

2 

1 

45 

10 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

35 

15 

3 

2 

3 

7 

5 

40 

9 

3 

2 

2 

2 

31 

14 

3 

2 

2 

6 

4 

4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

3 

1 

45 

10 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

35 

15 

3 

2 

3 

7 

5 
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Table  21 

Time-wasting  and  Inefficient  Labour  Practices 


(a)  Whether  these  exists  and  if  so,  what  they  are: 

Wasting  time  by  extending  breaks,  smoking  in  toilets 

Late  arrival,  early  leaving  

Insistence  on  job  demarcation,  refusal  to  do  aitemative  work 
Wasting  time  by  slow  working,  not  putting  in  a fair  day’s  work 
OvCTmanmng,  spreadmg  work  among  too  many  workers:  mate 
always  accompanying  skilled  worker 

Technical  inefficiencies 

Absenteeism  

Insistmce  on  employing  craftsmen,  oppositionto  using  semi 

skilled  or  unskilled  labour  * 

Opposition  to  modem  methods  or  machines 

Other  inefficient  practices  

No  ineflicient  practices 


(i)  In  plants  where  there  are  time-wasting  and  inefficient  labour 
practices,  how  they  could  be  got  rid  of: 

By  chMge  in  attitude  of  workers  or  unions/creating  the  right 
spint/gettmg  more  co-operation/educating  the  workers/ 

gaming  their  trust  

By  tetter  management  control/supervision,  penalising  breach 

of  rules 

By  more  efficient  management/work  study/reorganisation 
By  umon  reorganisation,  by  changing  union  rules  ... 

By  more  job  competition/unemployment/sacking  workers 

By  a new  wages  structure  

By  abolishing  breaks  \ \ 

By  creating  job  security 

No  way  to  get  rid  of  such  practices  


Works 

Personnel 

Managers 

Officers 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

16 

25 

10 

9 

9 

19 

6 

6 

5 

2 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

4 

7 

60 

49 

Works 

Personnel 

Managers 

Officers 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

24 

29 

16 

27 

15 

8 

11 

8 

10 

8 

7 



4 

5 

2 

5 

7 

8 
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Table  22 


Industrial  Distribution  of  Stewards 


All 

Unions 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

aubtw 

Per  cent 

Percent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Engineering  and , Electrical 

42 

18 

25 

Goods  

24 

13 

3 

Vehicles  

11 

13 

26 

— 

5 

— 

Metal  Manufacture  and 

8 

Goods  

7 

4 

9 

7 

12 

Shipbuilding  and  Marine 

Engineering  

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

— 

Total  Metal  Handling 

34 

80 

29 

39 

Industries  

45 

15 

Chemical  and  Allied  Industries 

5 

8 

3 

5 

4 

3 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco  . . . 

5 

8 

1 

3 

3 

1 

Bricks,  Pottery,  Timber,  etc. 

2 

1 

1 

5 

3 

4 

Textiles,  Leather,  Clothing, 

1 

1 

etc 

1 

3 

1 

Total  Other  Manufacturing 

16 

11 

Industries  

13 

17 

6 

9 

Construction  

3 

1 

1 

1 

9 

61 

Transport  and  Communica- 

25 

tion 

12 

3 

6 

7 

4 

Gas,  Electricity,  Water 

9 

2 

3 

16 

20 

5 

Public  Administration  and 

Defence  

7 

7 

3 

15 

5 

3 

Professional  and  Scientific 

Services  

5 

5 

1 

6 

5 

3 

Distributive  Trades 

3 

9 

— 

— ■ 

2 

— 

Total  Non-Manufacturing 

36 

48 

10 

43 

39 

15 

Other  Industries  

3 

3 

11 

2 

* Less  than  0-5  per  cent. 


Table  23 


Social  Class  of  Union  Members  and  Non-Unionists 


Members 

Non- 

Unionists 

Professional 

Per  cent 
3 

Per  cent 
6 

Managerial  and  executive 

7 

17 

Non-manual  skilled 

11 

24 

Manual  skilled  

46 

26 

Non-manual  semi-skiUed  

1 

2 

Manual  semi-skilled 

24 

15 

Unskilled  

8 

10 
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Table  24 


Industrial  Distribution  of  Union  Members  and  Non-Unionists 


Members 

Non- 

Unionists 

Engineering  and  ElectricaJ  Goods  .. 

Per  cent 
11 

Percent 

Vehicles  

Metal  Manufacture 

4 

Metal  Goods 

1 

Shipbuilding  and  Marine  EngineerinB 

1 

1 

Total  Metal  Handling  Industries  ... 

25 

22 

Chemical  and  Allied  Industries 

4 

2 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco  ... 

3 

Timber,  Furniture,  etc 

3 

2 

Paper,  Printing  and  Publishina  

3 

2 

Clothing  and  Footwear 

2 

4 

Textiles  

2 

Bricks,  Pottery,  Cement,  etc. 

2 

1 

Other  Manufacturing  Industries  .. 

3 

3 

Total  Other  Manufacturing  Industries  . 

22 

25 

Construction  

4 

ID 

Public  Administration  and  Defence 

12 

4 

Transport  and  Communications  

12 

3 

Mining  and  Quarrying  

6 

* 

Professional  and  Scientific  Services 

5 

8 

Gas,  Electricity  and  Water  ... 

5 

1 

Miscellaneous  Services  

3 

10 

Distributive  Trades 

2 

12 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fishing  

2 

3 

Insurance,  Banking  and  Finance 

2 

2 

Total  Non-manufacturing 

49 

43 

* Less  than  0-5  per  cent. 
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Table  25 

Industries  in  which  Full-time  Officers  have  Members 


All  Unions 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

AUBTW 

’000s 

% 

'000s 

% 

’000s 

% 

’000s 

% 

’000s 

% 

’OOOs 

% 

(503) 

40 

(250) 

41 

(162) 

58 

17 

(52) 

45 

(•) 

« 

(104) 

8 

(10) 

2 

(80) 

29 

(13) 

6 

(1) 

1 

{•) 

« 

(30) 

2 

(1) 

* 

3 

6 

5 

(•) 

• 

(18) 

1 

d) 

• 

b) 

1 

(3) 

(2) 

8 

(5) 

• 

fi) 

• 

(1) 

(3) 

1 

— 

— 

— 

(660) 

51 

4 

(265) 

43 

5 

3 

(255) 

91 

* 

m 

(76) 

(12) 

dl) 

33 

6 

8 

(62) 

gi 

53 

1 

II 

8 

• 

8 

(16) 

3 

1 

(14) 

6 

(2) 

2 

(•) 

• 

1 

(12) 

2 

(•) 

* 

(2) 

1 

(•) 

W 

• 

(5) 

* 

(i) 

* 

(2) 

1 

ss 

* 

(2) 

2 

— 

(4) 

• 

• 

— 

(3) 

— 

{•) 

• 

(2) 

* 

(2) 

* 

— 

— 

(*) 

• 

— 

(28) 

2 

(16) 

3 

(1) 

* 

(11) 

5 

— 

- 

— 

(172) 

M 

(??) 

16 

2 

27 

5 

(2) 

8 

(62) 

5 

(2S) 

4 

b) 

(4) 

(12) 

(20)  80 

(132) 

(74) 

11 

6 

19 

'IS! 

4 

1 

(6) 

(36) 

3 

16 

(1) 

(31) 

27 

(•) 

* 

(68) 

6 

(35) 

6 

<21 

1 

(27) 

12 

2 

il} 

• 

“(55 

W 

2 

(•) 

b) 

1 

1 

}:! 

« 

(•) 

(•) 

g 

* 

(1) 

* 

gi 

(•) 



£) 

• 

(4) 

(308t 

(49) 

• 

(7^ 

(4) 

27 

4 

(178) 

(40) 

30 

7 

6 

1 

36 

2 

'gi 

30 

2 

« 

4 

(1,251) 

(608) 

(280) 

(222) 

(116) 

(25) 

Engiaeeriog  and  Electrical 

Goods  

VeMcles  

Shipbuilding  and  Marine 

Engineering  

Metal  Manufacture 

Metal  Goods  

Total  Metal  Handling 

Industries  

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco... 
Bricks,  Pottery,  Glass,  etc.... 
Chemical  and  Allied 

Textiles  

Paper,  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing   

Timber,  Furniture,  etc. 
Leather,  Leather  Goods  and 

Fur  

Other  Manufacturing 

Industries 

Total  Other  Manufacturing 

Irulustries  

Construction  

Transport  and 

Communication 

Gas,  Electricit>[  and  Water 
Public  Administration  and 

Defence 

Distributive  Trades 

Mining  and  Quarrying 
JE^ofessional  and  Scientific 

Services  

Miscellaneous  Servlws 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  and 

Fishing  

Total  Non-manitfacturlng 
Other 

Total  


* Less  than  SOO  members  or  0-5  per  cent 
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Table  26 


Industrial  Distribution  of  Plants  {Surveys  of  Management) 


Works 

Managers 

Pereonnel 

Officers 

Engineering  and  Electrical  Goods 

Per  cent 
31 

Per  cent 

Metal  Goods  

6 

Metal  Manufacture  

Vehicles 

4 

Shipbuildmg  and  Marine  Engineerine 

1 

1 

Total  Metal  Handling  Industries 

47 

60 

Textiles 

9 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco 

8 

Clothing  and  Footwear 

7 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Industries 

5 

5 

Bricks,  Pottery,  Cement,  etc 

5 

Timber,  Furniture,  etc. 

3 

Paper,  Printing  and  Publishing 

' * 

Other  Manufacturing  ... 

6 

8 

Total  Other  Manufacturing 

43 

37 

Construction 

10 

3 

* Less  than  0-5  per  cent. 


General  Note  on  Bases  of  Percentages 

In  the  above  tables  the  percentages  are  based  on  the  following  numbers  of  persons  inter- 


Total* 

TGWU 

AEU 

NUGMW 

ETU 

NUR. 

AUBTW 

Shop  stewards 

1,161 

306 

269 

178 

241 

93 

Ex-stewards 

Full-time 

205 

26 

38 

35 

44 

26 

36 

Officers 

183 

101 

20 

33 

14 

— 

15 

* The  colunw  “ all  unions  ’*  in  the  tables  refers  to  the  proportions  of  stewards  in  the  six 
smpled  umons  weighted  in  proportion  to  their  estimated  numbers  in  each  union  Full- 
time officers  were  interviewed  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  eadi  of  the  five  sampled 
unions. 


Lidustry 


Total 

Metal 

Handling 

Other 

Manu- 

facturing 

Con- 

struction 

Non- 

Manu- 

facturing 

Union  Members 

494 

128 

110 

23 

233 

Non-umonists 

412 

88 

103 

43 

178 

Works  Managers 

319 

149 

138 

32 

Personnel  Officers 

121 

73 

45 

3 



Foremen  

598 

29i 

259 

48 

— 
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APPENDIX  I 


THE  SAMPLES 

The  sampling  for  the  surveys  of  trade  union  members,  non-unionists  and 
management  was  based  on  lists  of  electors  and  manufacturing  establishments 
respectively.  No  satisfactory  lists  of  stewards  and  full-time  officers  were 
obtainable  and  the  lists  on  which  we  had  to  base  the  samples  for  these  two 
surveys  must  be  regarded  as  less  than  ideal.  The  interviewing  on  all  the 
surveys  took  place  in  August-October  1966.  , 

Shop  Stewards 

The  sample  consisted  of  shop  stewards  (including  those  who  carried  out 
the  functions  of  stewards  but  under  another  name)  in  six  unions — the  Trans- 
port and  General  Workers’  Union,  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union, 
the  National  Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers,  the  Electrical  Trades 
Union,  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  and  the  Amalgamated  Union  of 
Building  Trade  Workers.  Because  of  the  varying  numbers  of  stewards  in 
these  unions  it  was  necessary  to  weight  the  last  three  union  samples  (i.e.  to 
interview  larger  than  proportionate  numbers)  in  order  to  get  sufficient  num- 
bers for  analysis.  The  samples  were  drawn  from  lists  of  stewards  held  at 
branch,  district  or  national  level  in  the  various  unions. 

Table  1 shows  the  rates  of  response  to  the  survey  by  union  type.  Of  the 
1,680  names  selected  for  interview,  nearly  7 per  cent  proved  to  be  ineligible 
for  one  reason  or  another — some  were  (or  had  been)  only  subscription  col- 
lectors with  no  industrial  relations  responsibilities,  some  had  given  up  being 
stewards  more  than  five  years  ago  (and  were  excluded  from  the  ex-stewards’ 
survey  because  of  the  memory  factor),  while  others  claimed  never  to  have  been 
a steward  in  the  union  for  which  they  were  sampled.  After  eliminating  these 
“ ineligibles  ”,  1,563  people  were  eligible  for  interview.  In  fact  we  obtained 
interviews  with  89'7  per  cent  of  these,  in  most  oases  as  stewards,  and  in  others 
as  ex-stewards,  of  whom  we  asked  only  a selection  of  the  more  general 
questions. 

Only  3 per  cent  of  those  with  whom  we  sought  an  interview  refused  to  co- 
operate. Most  of  these  refusals  were  directly  from  the  individuals  concerned, 
but  the  6 per  cent  refusal  rate  in  the  AEU  includes  two  groups  of  stewards 
who  were  not  approached  by  our  interviewers  because  their  branch  secre- 
taries declined  to  co-operate  in  giving  access  to  lists  of  names  and  addresses 
from  which  random  samples  could  be  drawn.  We  declined  to  work  from  lists 
of  stewards  who  were  known  to  be  specially  selected. 

The  nearest  equivalent  to  shop  stewards  in  the  NUR  are  local  departmental 
committee  representatives.  Those  who  were,  or  had  been  during  the  last  five 
years,  LDC  representatives  were  included  in  the  stewards’  and  ex-stewards’ 
samples  respectively.  An  exception  was  London  Transport,  which  has  no 
LDC  representatives.  The  results  of  interviews  with  36  sectional  council 
representatives  in  the  London  area  are  not  included  in  the  analyses,  because 
these  individuals  are  at  a higher  level  in  the  negotiating  procedure  than  the 
rest  of  the  sample. 
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Table  1 

Response  Rates  of  Stewards 
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Trade  Union  Full-time  Officers 

The  sample  consisted  of  trade  union  full-time  officers  in  the  same  unions 
as  the  sample  of  shop  stewards,  except  the  NUR  in  which  the  organisation  is 
rather  different.  Because  of  the  comparatively  small  numbers  in  the  total 
sample,  it  was  decided  to  select  officers  in  proportion  to  their  total  numbers 
in  all  five  unions,  i.e.  not  to  use  a weighting  system.  This  meant  that  more 
than  half  the  sample  consisted  of  TGWU  officers. 

In  general,  the  same  areas  were  used  for  sampling  officers  as  for  sampling 
stewards,  plus  a few  extra  areas  in  some  cases.  Table  2 shows  the  rate  of 
response  to  the  survey.  Of  the  198  officers  selected  for  interview  we  were  able 
to  obtain  interviews  with  183  (92-4  per  cent).  Three  of  the  remainder  were  no 
longer  in  the  post  for  which  they  were  sampled,  and  so  the  rate  of  interviews 
as  a proportion  of  eligibles  was  93  '8  per  cent. 


Table  2 


Response  Rates  of  Full-time  Officers 


TOTAL 

Per 

No.  cent 

TWGU 
Per 
No.  cent 

ABU 
Per 
No.  cent 

NUGMW 
Per 
No.  cent 

ETU 
Per 
No.  cent 

AUBTW 
Per 
No.  cent 

Interviewed  

Inelisible  (no  longer  in  post)  ... 

Refusals 

Non-contacts  (moved,  ill) 

183  92-4 
3 1-5 

5 2-5 

7 3-6 

101  91-0 
2 1-8 
3 2-7 

5 4-5 

20  83-4 

1.  8-3 

2 8-3 

33  100 

14  100 

IS  93-8 
1 6-2 

TOTAL  

Interviews  as  a percentage  of  eli- 
gibles   

198  100 

93-8 

in  100 
92-7 

24  100 
83-4 

33  100 

100 

14  100 
100 

16  100 
100 

Management  {Works  Managers,  Personnel  Officers  and  Foremen) 

The  inquiry  was  based  on  a sample  of  400  manufacturing  and  construction 
establishments  drawn  from  official  records.  The  manufacturing  establishments 
had  not  less  than  150  employees  and  the  construction  establishments  not  less 
than  50. 

Of  the  establishments  selected,  57  did  not  recognise  trade  unions  and  no 
interviews  were  sought  there.  Five  plants  had  either  closed  down  or  moved. 
At  each  of  the  remaining  establishments  the  works  manager  was  interviewed, 
the  personnel  officer  where  one  existed,  and  two  foremen  (in  some  cases  only 
one).  This  procedure  resulted  in  a final  interviewed  sample  of  319  managers, 
or  94  per  cent  of  the  number  in  sampled  establishments  which  recognised 
trade  unions,  121  personnel  officers  (97  per  cent  of  those  in  the  establishments 
visited)  and  598  foremen  (98  per  cent  of  those  eligible). 

Works  managers  were  selected  as  the  highest  level  in  the  establishment  which 
had  day  to  day  responsibilities  for  industrial  relations.  Personnel  officers  were 
selected  as  the  most  senior  person  in  their  department  who  had  some  industrial 
relations  responsibilities.  Those  who  were  called  personnel  officers  but  who 
had  no  such  responsibilities  were  excluded  from  the  sample.  Foremen  were 
selected  as  the  lowest  level  of  supervision  responsible  for  industrial  relations 
in  some  form.  If  there  were  more  than  two  foremen  at  the  lowest  level,  the 
one  with  the  longest  service  and  the  one  with  the  shortest  service  were  selected 
for  interview.  Details  of  the  response  rate  are  shown  in  Table  3. 
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Table  3 


Response  rates  of  Management 


No. 

Per  cent 

Eligible  establishments  

338 

84-5 

Ineligible  establishments  (trade  unions  not  recognised) 

57 

14-3 

Establishments  closed  down  or  moved  

5 

t-2 

(Original  sample) 

400 

100 

The  338  eligible  establishments  produced  the  following  response: 


Works 

Managers 

Personnel 

Officers 

Foremen 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

Interviewed  

319 

94-4 

121 

96-8 

598 

98-3 

Refused  at  works  manager  level 
or  above  

13 

3 ’8 

_ 

Other  refusals  

— I 

— 

1 

0-8 

1 

0*2 

Non-contacts  

3 

0-9 

2 

1-6 

6 

10 

Excluded  (superior  present  at 
interview)  

3 

0-9 

1 

0-8 

3 

0-5 

338 

100 

125 

100 

60S 

100 

Union  Members  and  Non-unionists 

A random  sample  of  3,000  adult  males  and  females  in  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland  was  drawn  from  the  electoral  register  of  October  1965.  A two-stage 
sampling  design  was  used.  At  the  first  stage  we  listed  all  local  authority  areas 
in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  and  classified  them  by  region  and  size  of 
electorate.  One  hundred  areas  were  then  selected  with  probability  propor- 
tional to  size  of  electorate.  At  the  second  stage,  30  electors  were  selected  from 
each  of  the  100  areas. 

Of  the  persons  selected,  77  per  cent  were  contacted  and,  after  excluding 
those  who  did  not  qualify  to  be  interviewed  as  either  trade  union  members  or 
non-unionists  in  full-time  employment,  30  per  cent  of  the  original  sample 
were  interviewed  in  two  groups : 

(а)  Trade  union  members  (Total  sample  = 494)  that  is,  those  who  were 
working  full-time  for  someone  else,  and  were  members  of  a trade 
union,  excluding  shop  stewards.  Those  belonging  to  employees’ 
associations  which  negotiate  conditions  of  work  on  hehalf  of  their 
members,  but  do  not  call  themselves  trade  unions,  were  included. 

(б)  Non-unionists  (Total  sample  = 412)  that  is,  those  who  were  working 
full-time  for  someone  else,  but  were  not  members  of  a trade  union 
or  employees’  association. 

Table  4 shows  the  total  response  rate  and  the  response  rates  for  males  and 
females  separately.  No  attempt  was  made  to  follow  those  who  had  moved. 
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Table  4 


Response  Rates  of  Union  Members  and  Non-unionists 


To 

tal 

M 

ales 

Fen 

tales 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

494 

16-5 

419 

30-3 

75 

4-6 

412 

13-7 

266 

193 

146 

9-0 

1,400 

46-7 

314 

22-6 

1,086 

67-1 

Not  working  full-time  ... 

971 

32-4 

54 

3-9 

917 

56-7 

278 

9-3 

143 

10-3 

135 

8-3 

Self  employed  

136 

4-5 

103 

7-4 

33 

21 

Shop  steward  

11 

0-4 

11 

— 



Other  

4 

01 

3 

1 



694 

23-1 

383 

27-8 

311 

19-3 

Moved  away  

309 

10-3 

149 

10-8 

160 

9-9 

Premises  empty 

43 

1-4 

24 

1-7 

19 

1-2 

Senile/dead 

99 

3-3 

54 

3-9 

45 

2-8 

Out — 3 or  more  calls 

99 

3-3 

56 

41 

43 

2-7 

Away  temporarily 

69 

2-3 

45 

3-3 

24 

1-5 

Refused 

75 

2-5 

55 

40 

20 

1-2 

Total  

3,000 

100-0 

1,382 

100-0 

1,618 

100-0 
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APPENDIX  II 

SCHEDULES  OF  QUESTIONS 


Interrleirer  . 


^terviev^  Ho. 


1.  ire  jroa  now  a shop,  steward  (or  workshop/Loosl  Separtiaent  Cramlttee 

representative)  idio  represents  the  views  of  your  nenbers  to  aanagement, 

or  are  you  a subscription  collector  «ily? Yes,  rerresartativa 

a representative 
I CoUeotcr  only 

I a Collector  only 

[IP  IS  OH  WAS  A COIIi)CTOR  (COHB  3 OH  4 - EQ  mTERVIffly] 

^IF  WAS  SSPRBSEIRTATIVE'  (CODE  2):b)  How  lonjf  S£0  did  you  cease  to  be  one? 

'Iiesa  than  3 months 
3-6  months 
7 months  yaara 
iUdre  •.than  5 years 

b)  How  did  you!  come  to -give  up  the  job? 

Left  the  firm 
Close  down  of  job 
Got  prciBoted 
Defeated  in  an  eleoticn 
Victimiaed/diamissed 
Other  (specify) 

V AIL  EXCEPT  *U0BE  gHAK  ^ YEAHS*  (CODS  A TO  ft.l-a)8 
bhiop  Membership  EX-SEBWAHDS '^SSPHBOS^ 

..2^  Hhieh  unlon(s)  do  you  belong'to? 


3»-  How  loof:  have  yax  been-in'the  (sanpled'unicn)?- 


Less  than  2 years 
2-4  yeai^ 
5-9  yeaw 
10-20  years 
Here  than  20  years 


4'.  Have  you  ever' belonged  to-  any  other  union? 


IP  US:  ’a)  iMch  uniQn(s)? 

i .b')_  How  long  'were  you  a meober? 


i o)  Lid  you  hold  any  offices  in 
IP  US:  d)  \!hat  were  they? 


UOCU~Jat<|nrm-T  •RaftVground  . 


Yes- 
Ho 

Less  than  -1  year 
1-4  years 
5-10  years 
Uore  than  10  years 

(previou  unions)?  Yes 

Ho' 

Shop  stewa^  /workshop  representative 
Ucl^t/card/collectlng  steward 
Hranch  secretary 
Hranch  ohaiman 
llgiber  of  branch  oomoittee 
Other  (specify) 


5.  Vjhat  is  your,  job? 


6.  Irhat'  is  .the  nme  of  the  firm  you  wo:^  for? 

7.  . bhat  do  they  produce  -oxt  do? 

a^  ‘ How  ma^  people  are  employed  at  your  place  of  work? 


■Q  How  long  have  you  worked  fur  « * • (present  firm)? 


Ihxder  100 
100-499 
500  or  ever 
D.H. 

Less  -than  1 year 
' 1-4  yeaM 
5-9  years 
10  or  more  years 

IP  l£SS  IHiH  10  UAHS{-  a)  How  many  other  firms  have  you  -worked 
for  during  the  past  10  years? 

Hone  (<»ly  firm  worked  for) 
1- 
2-4 
5 or  more 
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5.  Ace'you  iatereated  i»  fiettlna-pronotiWia  your,  firm?- 

U yisj  a)  lo  Vjhaf  poeition? 

t 1>)  Do' you  •fchink  there  is'&zeuon^le  ho^  that, 
you  may  rat  it? 

IP  HO:  ©5  V/hy  net? 


, .ifea  ■ 
Ho 
D.K, 


10.  Hot  lonff  hare  you  heen  a shop  ateward  (workah^  repreaehtatlTd) 

the  Torkera  you  now  repreaent?  less.thaa.l ; 


year 

' 1~4  yaan 
5>10  years 
More  than  10  years 


11.  How  many  times  have  you  heea  a shop  ateward  (workshop  representative) 

before  you  took  on  your  present  Job  as  a steward?  Never 


IP  II  ALL:  a)  How  lon^  altogether  have  you  been 
a shop  steward? 


Once 
2-4  tines 
5 or  more  'times 


less  than  1 year 
1-4  years 
'S^IO  years 
More  '^um  10  years 


12.  Do  you  yourself  solleot  union  subscriptions? 

IF  YES:  a)  For  roughly  how  many  members  a week?  . 


7es 

Ho 

- 


b)  Frca  your  point  of  view,  bow  useful  do  you  regard  'the 

coUeotion  of  subsorlptlone  as  a way  of  keeping  in  .contact 
with  your  members? 

Vary  useful 
PRCUFI  Fairly  useful 
.0;;  not  useful? 

Yes 
Ho 


IF  HO:  o)  Are  the  subaorlp’tions  coUeoted  for  the  union  by 
deductlon'fron  wagea  by  your  employer?  • 


13.  Do  you  regularly  distribute  the  union  Journal  (newspaper)? 


Yes 
Ho 

D.H.A.-  (don't  have  one) 


14.  Do  you  pay  the  politieal  lo'vy? 


15.  How  many  members  are  you  responsible  for  a)  as  a shop  steward?^  _ _ 

b)  as  a senior  steward?  ^ ^ 


16.  Do  you  hold  any  other  offices  in  your  union? 


IF  YES:  a)  IVbat  axe  they? 


Ho 

tioket/eard/oolleoting  steward 
branch  seoretary 
brenoh  chairman 
member  of  branch  ooomlttee 
other  (specify) 


M.C. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


17.  Have  you  ever  held  any  other  offioea  in  your  union? 


Yes 

Ho 


IF  YES:  a)  VIhat  were  they? 


tloket/oaxd/eolleotijig  steward 
hronoh  secretary 
branob  ohalrman 
member  of  brazwh  committee 
other  (apeolfy) 


18.  Would  you  like  to  serve  in  any  other  capacity  in  your  union? 
IF  YE3.I  ,a)  In  what  capacity? 


Yes 

"Ho 


. •.  convenor 
-hraneh'  secretary 
branch  o'rganiser 
other  branob  offiolal 
..  district  organiser 
other. distriot  official 
Other  (specify) 


i,C. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 ■ 
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Have  you, taken  part' in  any  courae.of  training  or  instruction  for 
your  .jolJ  as  a shop  steward  (workshop^  representative)?' 


Yes 

Ho 


:IP  YESi 

(First  kind'  of  couxae) 
8;)'  What -did  it  cover? 

■fa)  Who  was  it  run  by? 


1 — 1 

, .(Second  kind) 

c)  V/as  it:  ' day  release 

1 

evening  class 

2 

one  week  course 

3 

week~end  course 

4 

correspondence  course 

‘'i 

other  (specify) 

6 

(Third  kind) 
d)  Has  it  helped  you  in 
your  job  as  a steward 
a lot 
a little 
not  at  all? 


^0»-  About  how  many  hours  do  you - 
spend  on,  average  eaoh  week  on 
your  duties  as  a staward  - 


all  your  working  hours?. ..■•.hrs 

Boms  of  your  working-hours?. hrs 

during  work  breaks? hrs" 

in  your  own  time?...... hrs 


So  .this  means  that  as  a steward  you. spend  altogether  in  an  average 
week.  — ' 


...... hrs 


V Do  you  lose  pay  from  your  employer  as  a nsult  of  your  union  activities 
(N.H.H.*-  activities  of '-the  L.S.C.?)'  Tes,  regularly 

Yes,  sooetiaes 
No 


IP  YES:  a)  About  how  Mich  in'  an  average'  week? 
(1  or  2> 


(in  BhillljjgB)_-__  _ 


2.E, 

h)  W,d  you  lose  anything  la  this  w^  last  week?  . 

(in  shillings) 

o)  la  the  pay  you  lose  from  your  employer  made  up  to  you  by: 

(l)  commission  fox  collecting  subscriptions?  Yes 

No 

(ii)  any  other  way?  (specify) 

[IF  YES  to' any  of  o)J  .-d)  Does  this -fully  compensate  . Yea 

you?  No 

IP  NO:  e)  About  how  much  in  an  average  week  are  you 
still  out.  of  pocket? 

(in  shillings) 


Becomiwfy  a.  Steward 

22^  TTeis  there  someone,  who  pxerlously  had  your  job  as  a shop  steward 
(workshop  representative)?  ' 

IP  YES:  a)  How  did  ha  come  to  give  it  up?  left  the  firm 

Close  down  of  job' 
Got  laroBoted 
Ussatlsfied/no  .'co>op»ratiOD 
defeated  in  an  election 
111  health 
Other-  (speolfy) 


23,  Did  you  want  yoiir  present  job  as  steward  (workshop  representative)  or 

were -you  persuaded  to  take  it  on?  Wanted  it/volunteered 

Fersuaded/no  one  else  wanted  It 
Both  wanted -it  and  was  asked- 
Other  (epeelfy) 


When  you  took  on  your  present  job  as  shop  steward  (workshop 
representative)  was  this  - , ^ 

after  defeating  .the  previous  shop  steward 
in -a  contested  election  when  the  previous  steward  resigned 
(FBOiaPT  'without  opposition'  when  the  previous  steward  xesigoed 

AS  NEC.)  ^ ^ eontested  election  as  the  first  steward  on  the  job. (site) 
•without  opposition’  as 'the  first  steward  cn  the  job  (site) 
or  with  no.  form  of  election? 


IP  COISBS-1-5:  a)  Hid  the  election  'fcaJce  pla^e  - 


b)  Was  this 


in  the  shop 
or  at  a branch  meeting? 
• Other  ('Specify) 

by  a show  of  hands 
or  by  ballot? 
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<55.  2a  practice,  do  you  have  to  atand  Xor  re-election? 


IP  110;  a5  Teohnicalljr,  do  you'J^ve  to  stand  for  xe-eleotioji? 
IP  ^ 20  Q. } b)  at  trhat  intervals? 


Tea' 

No 


Yes 

No 


Bverjr  year 
Every  2 years 
Irregular  intervals 
Other  (specify) 


; c)  Have  you  ever  'been  opposed  vhen  standing  for 
re-election? 


N.N.A. 


IP  piS:  d)  Are  you  resolarly  opposed  vhen  standing  for 
to  (o)s  xe-eleotion? 

No 

Earnings  of  lifembera 

26,  Nhat  is  the  nationally  agreed  standard  working  week  of  your 

41  hrs. 

42  ^8. 

(specify)  hrs. 

’27,  V/hat  are  their  agreed  overtime  rates?  Pirst2hrs.., 

After  first  2 hrs 

Saturday... 

Sunday. 

Sank  holidays 

Other  (specify) 

28.  How  do  rates  of  pay  in  yoxir  particular-  shop  oonpare  with  national  rates 

for  the  jobs  your  members  do?  Higher 

Same 

Lower 

H.K. 

, IP'HIGESa  (code  l)t  a)  Nhat  proportion  of  the  extra  amount  comes 
from;  (ROinilHO  PHOUPT) 

(i^’  bargaining  by  fall-time  linicn  off ioials?  

(ii)  workplace  bargaining  by  shop  stewards? 

(lii)  combined  efforts  of  stewards  and  officials  

(e.g.  a quarter, 'more  than  three-quarters,  etc.) 

29.  Are  your  members'  earnings  ever  increased  as  a result  of  your 

■peraonal  efforts  on  their  bdialf?  Tee 

No 

IF  YESt  a)  In  what  ways? 

b)  Nhen  trying  to  Increase  the  earnings  of  your  members 
what  arguments  do  you  nse  to  press  your  case? 

0)  Do  you  ever  use-any  of  the  following. argumentsi 

(Em.  PEOHPDS}  Cost  of  liolort 

!The  level  of  profits  (in' the  film)? 
Ccaparisons  with  other  workers  In,  the  same  ^ace  of  woxt^ 
Comparisons  with  other -workers  in  different  places  of  wosic? 

Change  in  the  nattaie  of  the  Job? 
A'bnozmal'  oondltions  of  work? 


IP  NOBS  IHAN  ( 


d)  Vhioh  BTgiment  dp  you 
■ consider  moat  laiportant? 
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What  proportion  of  th]«  mem'bers  you,  represent  are  eoployed  on  some 
system  of  payment  ty  resulte? 

Uoet 
i minority 


IF.  AIL  OB  UOSTi 
(cod*  1 or  2) 


a)  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  replaoinj 
this  ByBtean.by  scoe  o^er  method? 


Bone 

U.Z. 

Tee 
■ Bo 
B.£. 


IP  lOBOHirr  OR  ] 
(code  3 or  4) 


jl.  ASK  KMJ.B.i. 

In  pomparlflca  with  .other 


IP  TESt  b)  do  you  favour  a change? 

TONBi  e)  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  replacing  the 

present  eyeteo  idth  payment  by  reeulte?  Tea 

Bo 

B.C. 

IP  TES:  d)  Why  do  you  favour  a change?. 

Ineentive^Deke  more  mon^' 
More  productivity  fop  firm 
Other  (epeoify) 


naa-BBnuai  • . — 

you  .oonslder  that  your,  members  a:»  paid  .a .'fair  aaioaat? 


workers  da  tha’fiim,  do  • . 

■ D.B.A.  (B.U.a.) 

Yes 
Bo 

Sons  fairly,  'others  not 

B.B. 


V.C. 

1 

2 


33,  ASK  imUAL  VroilgERS'OKlY  (iKCEKP  B.Tr.R.\ 

Roughly  ho\7  many  unions  ^ve  manual  worker  mezabers  dn.your. place 
of  work,  besides  vouT  own  union? 

B.B.A.  {H.B.B.  or  noa-oanual  worker) 
Bone 
Cbe 

TWO' 

Three 

Four 

Five 

.Six 

Other- (speciJV  no.)  .... 

B.K. 

1?  CHS  OH  HOHE  (COBSS  1 TO  7)'  a)  Which  .•unions  are'they? 


34.  ASK-lTOirHiAimi  'iTORKSHS  OBLY: 

Bftughly  how  nuay  imlona'  have  noa-4teaaal  worker  members  in  your, 
place  of  work,  besldea  your-  ^ union?  ' 

IP‘  OBS  OR  UORb'  (COIES'  1 TO  7)1.  a>  VlhicH,’iJnionii;are  tHey^ 


IF  CODES  1 to  T to  Q.'5Y  or  54-  - ASKi 
35,  In  your  place  of  work,  ere  there  any  other  ■unions  representing- 
the  same  kind  of  workers  that  your.unionrpepresents? 

IP  YESi  Which  unions? 

•a?.'  WT - -.1  . ' ■ ...  ■ 


D.B.1: 

Yes 

Bo 


ro'AU? 

36.  -Are  there  any  stewards  (representatives)  in  your' place  of  wk  who  • 

are,  in  some  sense,  *oenior'  stewards  (reppesentatlvea)?  / If  Yes 

neoessary  - sometimes  called  convenors,  chief  stewards,  or  (IP  B,Tr,R.).ifp 

i»'h«H -rman  or  seorstoxy  of  L.D.Cj7. 

IF  YES}  a)  Are  you  a ...  (senior  steward)?  .7m 

Bo 

t b)  Do  any  ...  (senior  stewards)  In  your  plaev<of  sometimes 
act  on  behalf  of  uother  union's  imbers  besides  thelr'own? 

lbs. 


- IP  yes  to  (a)t  c)  Do  you,  is  a ...  (senior 'steward)  sometlnes  act  on 
behalf  of  another  Tinlon'a  memberai besides  your  own? 


IP  HO  TO  (a)i  d)  Do  you  as  a steward  (representative)  sometimes  act  on 
behalf  of  another  union’s  members  besides  your  own?.  - 
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37.  Do  aai  wjrJcer*  i“  aoalwps  la 

order  to  kooB  their  Joba? 

D.K. 

IP  YES j a)  Doea  thia  apply  in  all  departmenta,  aoat,  or, only  a few?  Ill 

Moat 
Only  a few 
D.K. 


IP  MOST  OR  ONLI  A FEW  (CODES  4!  or  5) : 
h)  Doea  it  apply  to  yovir  own  neahe«? 


Tea 

Vo 


Meetlnga 


Sa  you  ever  have  any  neatin^a  with  an£  atewards  (repreaentativea) 
yottf  place  of  work?  I don’t  mean  meetings  at  ^ch  nenbers  of 
Bsnageoent  are  preaent.  (GO  TO  Q 


’ Tea 

23)’Vf> 


IP  MOHS  THAI?  OVE  STOVARD  AT-TIE  WORKPLACE  - ASK  (a^  and'(b)i 

a)  Pirat,-  do  any  atewarda  (repreaentativea)  belonging  to  vour 
nni  ftti  from  vour  olaoe  of  work  bave'iDeetines  v/ith  eaoh  other? . 

b)  Do  any  atewarda  (repreaentativee)  from  your  nlaoe  of  work  have 
neetinga  with  other  atewarda  (raoreaentativea)  in  your  om  and 
other  unions? 


D.V.A. 

Yea. 

■Ho 

•D.V.A. 

■ Yea 
Ho 


TO  AIXt  • , . 

0)  Do  any  atewarda  (repreaentativea)  have  neatinga  with  other  . 
atewarda  (repreaentativea). from  different  nlaoes  of  work  in  your 
nwn  union? 

^ .jJq 

d)  And  do  any  stewards  (representatlvea)  have  tneatinga  with  'other 
atewarda  (representativee)  from  different  olaoee  of  work  in  your 

. . own  and  other  unions?  . Yos 

7T . jjo 

e) -?hioh  of  these  types  of  tMeting  have  you  -attended? 

. ■ • • a)  from  own  workplaoe,  own  union' 
b)-frbn  own  woriq>iaoei  own  and  other  unions 
-.o)  from  different  worlt^laoeai  'own  union 
d).  from  different  ,workplaoee.>  om.  end  other  unions 

. I?'  (e)  t CODSSt  f)  Are  the  meetlnga  of  atewuda  (repreaentativea)  from 
your  own  worl^laoe  in  your  own  union  organised  by 
full-time  offlolals  or  by  shop  stewards?  Stewards 
fhll-titaa  offioiala 
Other  (epeoify) 

t s)  How  often  ara  they  lield?  djabgalUly/Qo  a.et-, 'interval 
■ 'lionthly 

Other  (apeolfy) 

I h)  Do  you  think  these  tiaetingo  ara  - Very  important, 
Fairly  iD^ortant 
or  not  very  In^ortant? 

D.K. 

1)  to  q.)  SIMILAR  IETAHS  ABOUT  IKB  THHBB  OTHER  TYPES  W MBBTDW 


1 

2 

U.C. 

1 

2 

3. 

h 


Are  there  any  Joint  .eomfflitteea  in  your  plaoa  of  work  where  stewards 
(wodcabop  representatlvea)  meet  iointlr  with  to  dlaousa  and 

settle  problema?  Yes 

Ho 

iP  YESi  a)  Do  you  take  part  in’ theea  meetinge?  'Tea 

Ho' 

I b)  Do  stmards  (repreaentativea)  from  yewr  only,  tain 

party  or  stewards  from  other  uni  one  aa  wall?  Own  union' only 

Othera  aa  wall 

..Very,  important 
Fairly ' Isq^rtant  - 
or  hot  very  important? 

B.K.. 


o)  Do  you  thl2)k  these  meetings  are  - 
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•ry  MORE  THAK  ONE  UNIQK  IW  FUttl  (CODES  1 tn  7 pg  •u')i 

40.  How  often  do  issues  which  you  went  to  diseusa  with  Baaaeenent  in  your 
place  of  work  involve  oembers  from  other  ■unions  as  well  as  your  own? 

2.1T.A. 
Tazy  often 
Fairly  often 
Seldm 
Sever 

IP  VERT  OH  PAIBIY 

(COI^  2 OH  3)*  a)'.Sould  it.  help  to  settle-  these  issues  if  there 
were  .fewer  unions  invoivedi -would  it  not'' hslpi 
or  would  it  make  no  difference?  Vould  help 
Would  not  help 
Would  make  no  difference 
P,g. 


Coataot  ^Tlth  tfaion  Offloiala 
41.  ASK  All.  EXC3Ff  N.ijjR.  (GO  TO  ii.45)t 

Does  your  full-t:^  luiioa  official  hold  xe^ar’nsetings  of  shop 
stewards  (workshop  representatives)? 

.p.S.A.  (U, 


.H.H.) 

Yes 

Ho 


42,  How  often  in  the, last  12  months  have, ybq.' net  a foil-time  official 
<01  union  business?.- 

D.H.A..  (K, 


' 2-4 

5-25 
26  qr  more. 

IP  HiraR:’  a)  How  often  in.the'last  12  m^a^tlis  did  your  contacts 
with,  union' officials  tales  pl^e  within  the  firm? 

l.H.A.  (H, 


2-4 
5-25 
2^  or  more 


,h.r;) 

Hever 

Qnoe 

'times 

times 

times. 


•IJ.'a.) 

Haver 

Once 

times 

times 

times 


43 . 2)o  you  experience  an^^dlffloiiltles  in  contacting  your  fuU-tlme 
offioial  as  and  -when  ybu  need  to? 

B.-K.A.  (K.H.R.) 

Ho  difficulty 
Belay  soaetimes 
Other  (specify)' 


44«  v/ould  you  say  that  your  local  fulltime  Qffioi8lsj>layed  on  important 
port ' in  .local  negotiations  in  your  firm? 

B.H.A.  (H.H.R.) 
Very  important 
Hot  very  important 
Other  {specify) 

(a)  Vfould  you  like  to  see  him  play  a more  izq^ihrtant  part  in 
these  negotiations? 

B.H.A.  (n.U.R.) 

Yes 

Ho 

Already  plays  an  important  part 

B.X. 

II!*  ES;  b)  \Yhat  do  you  think  would  be  gained  by.thla? 


A3K  ALL; 

Branch  Organisation 

45.  Bo  all  the  members  of  your  'union  at  your  place  of  work  belong  to 
the  sane  branch? 

IP  HO:  a)  Would  it  help  you  to  oooaunioatB  with  your  members  end 
report  baok  to  tliem  if  they  were  organised  in  the  sane 
branch?  , 

Ho/would  no  difference 
Jjopraoticable/members  scattered 
Other  (specify) 


Yes 
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tfi,,-  Hormai®;  -tiaes  baa  yout- isjanch.  actyblly' met  in  the  last  12  montlis? 


47,  How  many  tlaieB.  have  you  attended  hfanoh  meetings  In-  tiie  last  12  months? 


2)0  you  ever  use  your  union  hranoh  as  a place  where  the  grievances  Tee 
and  claims  of  your  memherB  can  he  discussed?  So 


IP  nSt  a)  How  often? 


•Very  often 
Ihirly  often 
Seldom 
Never 
D.g, 


No  you  ever  use  your  hranch  as  a place  to  decide  woricehop 
(slt^  policy? 

IP  IBS*  a)  How  often? 

* PEOUPT 


Tes 

Ho 

Very  often 
Pairly  often 
Seldom. 
Never 

D.K. 


Contacte  with  Memhers 

50«  To  what  extent  do  you  depend  on  the  place  of  work  for  contacting 
your  members,  as  against  meeting  them  outsidsj;  such  as  at  branch 

meetings?  , , , . 

Entirely  depend  on  workplace  contacts 
Mostly  depend  on  workplace  contacts 
Other  (specify) 


51,  .Can  you  leave  the  ioh  (task)  to  contact  members  whenever 

you  want?  N.K.A,  (work  alongeide  them) 

7es 

No 


IP  YES*  a)  No  you  get  permission  first  out  of 
neceseity  or  out  of  courtesy? 


IP  'NECESSITY' I b)  Is  permission  ever 
withheld? 


Yes,  necessity 
Yes,  courtesy 
No 


IP  YESi  c)  How  many  times  in  the 
last  12  months?  — — 


Yes 

No 


52,  Do  you  feel  that  you  can  always  get  your  members  to  see  things 
your  way  when  a particular  dispute  arises,  and  get  them  to  do 
what  you  believe  is  right? 


No/eveiyone  has  own  opinion 
Yea 


53. 


a)  Axe  there  any  ciroumstancee  in  which  you  are 
unlikely  to  get  your  members  to  agree  with  you? 

IP  YES»  b)  What  are  these  circumstances? 

Are  your  members'  demands  reasonable  ones  which,  you  can 
do  something  shout  - 

PaCMPT 


Yea 

Sometimes 
Other  (specify) 

Yes 

No 


Alw^s 
Usually 
l^t,ha^  of. them? 
Other  (specify) 


54».  No  you  ever  hold  meetings  of  members  at  your  place  of  work  - during  U.  C, 

wo^dng  time,-  breaks  or'  before  or  after  woi^?  No  1 

Tes,  during  working  time  2 

Yes,  during  breaks  3 

Tas,  before  or  after  work  4 
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uJ*  'UDEIH&  ITORICDIG  THE'  (COUB  2)*- a)  Do  yoa  have  to  get  pemiesian 
first? 

Ho 

Sonetixtea 

jF  CODES .1  or  3 to(a)ib)i8'pezsilBBicai  ever 

-withheld?  Tee 

Ho 

.JF  TES  to  (h)i  o)  How  often?  Alwaors 

SoDetijDes 
Sel.doa 

d)  Do  you  have  to  say  what  Tes 
the  pupose  1b?  - Ho 

JTiYBS'.to  (d)i®)  purpoaes  are  the  most 
' difficult  . to  get  nanagaaent 
pexal80lon.for?  ' 

IP  ‘KHOSG  EHEAK'sS  »BEP0RE  OR  APTER  WORK*  (CODES  3 or  4 to  main  Q)» 
f)  Are  yoU'  or  other  ahcp  atewards  (workshop  repreBeatativea)  ever 
refuaed  peimlBBion  to  hold  neetirge  of  membera  at  your  worl^ilace 
out  of  working  time,  including  hreake? 

Ho 


IP  IBS*  g)  How  often? 


ilweys 

Sometiffiee 

Seldom 


t h)  Thii&lng  of  the  last  time  this  happened! 

(i)  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  meeting? 

(ii)  Hhat  reason  did  management  give  for  refusing 
pexmisBlon? 


55f 


■ HoW'  satisfied,  are  you  with  opportunities -to  oontaot  Dambers.at ' 
the  place'  of  work  - 

. Very  satlef lad 
. PSOUE^D.  Pairly  satisfied 

or  dissatisfied? 
other  (specify) 

IP  DISSATISPIEDi  a)  How’  aati'sfied,  are  you  uith.  opportunities  to 
oontaet  menhePB  outside  tbeplsoe  of  work  - 

Very  satisfied 

PRCCIPI  . Fairly  satisfied 

or  dissatisfied? 
other  (specify) 


^6.  Do  you  ever  refuse  to  raiea  an  Iseue  with  management  on/behalf  of 
. eny  of  your  members? 


IF  ISSt'  a)'What  sort  of  issuas  'axe  these? 


Tes 

Ho 


■ Relations  with  Foreman  and  Kawapanent 


•57.  Do  your  members  ever  bring  problems  to  you  without  first 

approaching  their  foreman  (H.U.R.  - first  level  management)? 


Yes 

.Ho 


•58.  Does  a foreman  (first  level  of  management)  ever  ® . 

problem  raised  by  one  of  your  members  without  first  bringing 
it  to  you? 

DX 

Do  you  ever  have  any ’diffieulties  in  approaching  the  foreman  (first 
level  of  management)? 


60,  Tfho'ls  the  next  stage  of  management  above  the  foreman  (first  level)? 

a)  Are  allowed  to  approaoh.  the  (next  8tBge)  a8  and  when  Ym 

- neeessaxy? . ' - ° 
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61 . ind  tAo  l8  the  top  leyel  of  management  at  your  irortailaee? 

a)  Ixe  you  allowed  to  approach  the  . . • (top  lerel ) as  and  when 
aeceasaiy? 


D.K.i«(no  top  level  managemsiit  at  worl^lace) 
P.N.A.(top  lerel'eaae  as  Q.60) 


62.  Apart  from-the  formal  procedure,  do  you  have  ways  of  approadiing 
management  such  aa  unofficial  chats  with  the  foreman  or  memhers  of 
management? 

No 

IF  TE3t  a)  lhat  are  these  ways? 

TO  AU.*  h)  (But)  do  you  sometimes  hy-pass  the  first  level  of  management 
to.  approach  .the  next  stage  above? 


t o)  (^t)  do  you  sometimes  approach  top  level  management  at  your 
' workplace  without  going  throufjx  the  lower  levels? 

' yes 

No 

B.H.l.{no  top  level  management' at  workplace) 

IP.IES  TO  (h)  ON  (c):  d)  Do  you  think  those  other  (unofficial)  ways  of 
approaching  management  are  - 

Very  important 
Fairly  important 
or  not  very  important? 


63,  On  the  whole,  how  reasonahle  would  you  say  that'various.  levels. of, 
oanaseoent  «re  in  the  why  they  deal  with  Issues  ybu  raiss  - 

Very  reasonahle 
BBCdlET  Fairly*  reasonahle 

Unreasonahle? 
Other  (speoify) 


a)' Do  you  find  a greater  readiness  to  he  ressonahle 
at  lower  or  higher  levels  of  manageioent? 


IiWfer 
Higher 
Ho  difference 
Deoends  on  the  individual 

D.K, 


64*  la  there  a personnel  offioep  (personnel  nanager)  at  your  place 
of  work  who  deals -with  iaaues  raieed  hy  .shop  stewards? 


Yes 

Ho 


IP  IS3i  a)  Do  you  find  him/her  more  or  less  leasonahle 

tlian  other  managers?'  ' Here  reasonahle 

Leas  reaaonahle 
Hp  difference 
D.E./%To  dealings  with  hini/her 


ASC  ALL  BXC3PT  IT.U.R.t 

65.  Is  the  firm  you  work  for  a nemher  of  any  employers'  assoolation? 


D.N.A.  (U.U.R.) 

Yes 

Ko 

D.K. 


IP  YESi  a)  Can  yon  tell  ns  Its  naiae? 


la  there  a nationally  atn?eed  procedure  for  settling  disputea  that 
arise  at  local  level  in  your  firm?  , . 

5.1T.A.  (H.U.R.) 

Yes 

Ko 

D.K. 

a)  Do  you  have  a written  domestic  procedure  which  covers  your 
place  of  work  or -do  you  rely  on  a national  procedure? 

'Yes 

Ho/rely  on  national  procedure 

D.K. 

Other  (specify) 
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ASg  ALLi 


CABD  ^ there  is  a Hat  of  iaBues.  For  each  one  voxild 

you  Bay  whether  you  have  ever  -oersonally  diaouaseA  and  aettled  it  with 
naxiageoient  at  your  place  of  work? 

^5  EACH  *T£S*t  'I>o  you  diaouse  and  settle (issue)  as  standard  practice 

or  only  rarely? 


BO 

TES 

Stand. 

Barely 

Araot. 

Wage  iasueat 

piece  work  prices 

1 

2 

3 

4 

other  forms  of  bonus  payments 

1 

2 

3 

It 

plus  peymenti^  for  dirigr  work,  eto« 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Job  evaluation 

1 

2 

3 

It 

allowances  of  any  other  kind 

1 

2 

3 

4 

merit  monqr 

■1 

2 

3 

4 

up  grading 

1 

2 

3 

4 

BO 

YBS 

Working 

distribution  cf  work 

1 

2 

3 

It 

conditions t 

paos  of  work 

1 

2 

3 

4 

quali-^  of  work 

1 

2 

3 

If 

safe'^  questions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

health ■ questlans 

1 

2 

3 

If 

manning  of  machines 

1 

2 

3 

If 

transfer  from  one  Job  to  another 

1 

2 

3 

4 

general  conditions  in  the  worlqplaoe 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Introduotlon  of  new  machinery  and  Jobs 

1 

2 

3 

4 

BO 

IDS 

Hours  of  wozfct 

level  of  overtime 

1 

2 

3 

4 

distribution  of  overtime 

1 

2 

3 

4 

breaks  in  worldng  hours 

1 

2 

3 

4 

stopping  and  starting  times 

1 

2 

3 

4 

BO 

TBS 

Disol^lset 

Tspriaands  V the  foreman 

1 

2 

3 

4 

suspensions 

1 

2 

3 

It 

dienlssals 

1 

2 

3 

4 

BO 

TES 

JfaiployiBent  issueat  ta3clng  on  new  labour 

1 

2 

3 

4 

number  of  apprentices 

1 

2 

3 

4 

acoeptanoe  of  upgrading 

1 

2 

3 

4 

short  time 

1 

2 

3 

4 

reduodsAcgr  questions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

BO 

TES 

Any  other  issuss  not  oovered  (speoify)i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 
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How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  facilities  you  have  to  deal  with 

oenibeJb  * grievooces  and  claims?  Are  you  - very  satisfied  1 

fairly  satisfied.  2 
or  dissatisfied?  3 


69,  Ho  you  have  any  coaplaints  about  the  procedure  for  dealing  with  n.c. 

grievances  claims  at  your  place  of  work?  ' Hone  1 

' H.K.A*  (ho  grievances  or  claims)  2 
7ee»  procedure  too  slow  3 
Yesf  (other '^cify)  4 


70.  Are  there  any  kinds  of  qjiestioha  which  you  think  you  ou^t  to  he 
able  to  discuss  with  management  hut  which  they  regard  as  their, 
own  right  to  decide? 

163 
'Ho. 

3i’  YSS:  a)  ’flhat  do  ycfu  think  you  pu^t-to  he  able  to  discuss  with 
management? 

71.  To  what  e:ftent  .do  you  think  that  you  as  a shop  steward,  (workshop 
representative)  axe  helping  management  to  solve '‘its  prohlems.and 
run ‘the  firm  more  efficiently?  Bo  you.think  you  are  helping  them  - 

Quite  ‘a  .lot  1 
In  a minor  w^  ,2 
. Hot  at  .all?.  '3 
Other  (specify)  ' *4- 


72.  Bo  you  consider  your  management  is  - ' "^ery  efficient  1; 

* • Pairly  efficient  2. 

•Not 'very  efficient;.  ' 3 
.or.  Inefficient?'  .-4 


73.  Bo  you  consider  your  foreman  (first-level  of  management)  .ia  - 

Very 'efficient.  1 
,, Fairly  efficient  ■ ■ 2 
Not .very • efficient  3 
■ or  inefficient?: 


74.  In  what  irays  could  the  aan^aent  of  your  .‘firm  hecoae  more  efficient? 


75,  In  general*  is  management's  attitude  towards  trade  unions  at  your  place 
of  work  reascnahly  fair  or  not? 

Bo 

Yes 

Yes*  with  qualification  (specify) 

1 

2 

3 

76.  Have  there  'been  any  oases  of  viotimlBatlon  or  luifal.r  dismissal  at 
your  place  of  ’wozk  since  you  have  been  a shop  steward  (workshop 

representative)? 

Ho 

2 

B.E. 

3 

IF  YSSt  a)  Here  any  of  the  vlotlms  shop  stewards  (workshop 

representatives )? 

Bo 

2 

• : b)  Vere  you  (they)  able  to  obtain  any  Improvement 
in  the  position  or  any  concessicns? 

Yes 

1 

Bo 

2 

Other  (specify) 

3 

1 

2 
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77  • Hare  you  ev«r  ^een  rlctiaiaed  'b^  sanageraent  as  a shop  stevard 
(workshop  representative)? 


IF  YESs  a)  How  many  times? 


s h)  ^ .what  ways? 


Once 
Toica 
3 or  more  times 

Withheld  from  promotios/bAtter  paid  job 
Dismissed 

Transferred  against  own  will 
Other  (specif) 


76.  Do  you  consider  your  management  is  reasonably  fair  in  dealing  with 
workers  who  break  rules  and  disobey  orders? 


IP  HO:  a)  In  what  ways? 


7^.  Has  there  been  a strike  at  your  place  of  woxk  sinoe  you  have  been  a 
ehop  steward  (workshop  representative)? 


IF  T£St  a)  How  often  have  strikes  occurred  - 


Yee 
No 

frequently 
ssldcgs 
or  once  only? 

b)  blinking  of  the  last  (that)  strike 

l)  Was  pexmiesion  obtained  from  the  union  before  Yes 

the  strike  took  place?  Ho 

D.K. 

il)  What  was  the  strike  about?  (probe  - breach  of  agreement)'-^ 
iii)  Had  procedure  within  the  firm  been  erbausted  Yes 


before  the  strike  took  place? 

Ho 

D.K. 

IT  UB  -to  (lll)l  I’iv) 

Had  national  procedure  been 

Yes 

exhausted  before  the  strike 

Ho 

took  place? 

D.K. 

IT  S0(l)  or  UO(J,)!t) 

Could  the  same  result  have 
been  obtained  vdtbout  strike 

action  by  taking  the  dispute 

D.H.A. 

throu^  the  procedure? 

Yea 

Ho 

U.C. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


vi)  Was  a full-time  union  official  sent  for? 
(probe  - at  thie  time  the  decision  to  strike 
was  made}  or  as  a result  of  the  strike?). 




D.]C. 

D.£. 


vii)  How  many  unions  were  involved? — — — 

viii)  How  maiy  workers  withdrew  their  labour?  — — 
ix)  How  long  did  it  last? 

x)  How  was  tbe'‘deoisldh  taken  to  ocme  out  on  strike? 

FBCUPIt  At  a ehop  floor  (site)  meeting  or 

branoh  meeting  or  at  national  level? 

Shop  floor/site  meeting 
Branch  meeting 
National  level 
other  (epecify) ' 


xl)  Was  a senior  shop  steward- (or  equivalent)  eent  for 
before  the  strike  took  place? 


Tit)  Do  you  feel  that  the  strike  helped  those  who  toct 

part  in  it  to  achieve  a more  favourable  eettlement? 


Yea 

Ho 

D.E. 

Yes 

Ho 

D.E. 
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•80.  TRiat  o-bher  forma  of  pressure,  if  any,  ha've  "been  used  in  disputes 

with  Banageaent  at  your  place  of  work,  since  you  have  been  a steward? 

Have  there  been  any  » 

threats  to  strike? 
ovextine  bans? 
worklns  to  rule? 
'go  slows*? 
other  (specify) 

IP  XES  10  IKT:  a)  How  often  have  these  .....  (all 

presswe)  been  used  in  the  past  12  aonths?.  H 


(IP  IBS  TO  79  and  80)sb)  Do  you  think  the  strike  -was  aore 
effective  tVinTi  ....  (other  forms  of  pressure  mentioned)? 


Twice 
3 or  4 times 
9 or  more  times 
less 

D.5.A. 
Strike  more  effective 
Strike  less  effective 

D.K. 


81.  Do  you  think  -that  you  can  obtain  quicker  or  better  results  from  your 
.•aanagement  by  using  strikes  or  other  forms  of  precsure  before  you 
have  a^daausted  constitutional  procedure? 

Yes,  quicker  and  better  results 
Yes,  quicker  results 
Yes,  in  sone  olrcui'istsnces 
Ho 

D.£./no  experience 
other  (specif) 


Do  you  that  workers  are  justified  in  -withdrawing  their  labour 

‘or  other  forms  of  pressure  in  breach  of  procediare  - 


a)  if  aenagement  has  broken  an  agreeiaent?  — 

b)  if  aanagement  appears  to  be  resorting  to 
unreasonable  delay  in  dealing  with  grievances?  — — — — 

c)  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  preventing  management 

fTW  dieeharglng  one  of  their  workmateB  unfairly?  — — — 

d)  in  any  situation  where  they  think  that  by  acting 

in  this  way  they  can  get  what  they  want?  — 


D.K. 

3 


83.  So  you  that  your  oembeTa  are  sore,  leas,  or  as  militant-  Uore 

as  you?  (keen  on  taking  action  for  the  union)  Less 

As  militant 
D.K. 


84.  Do  you  think  that  stewards  have  enou^  say  in  your  union's 
policy  at  local  level? 


Yes 
No 
D.H. 

other  (specify) 


a)  ind  do  stewards  have  enough  say  at  national  level? 


Yes 

No 

D.E. 

other  (specify) 


89.  How  do  you  think  your  work  as 
is  regarded  by  your  members? 

PROMPT 


1 steward  (workshop  representative) 

Do  i-_ 

most  appreciate  what-you  do  for  them 
most  take  it  for  granted  - 
or  some  -appreciate  it  and  soma'take.lt  for  granted? 

■ -Other  (-spaoify) 


86.  Ho*  do  you  think  your  work  as  a steward  (workshop  representative) 

• is. regarded  by  your  union?  Is  it  - ' very  well  appreciated 

PROUPT  fairly  well  appreciated 

taken  for  granted 
or  not  appreciated? 
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'87.  -And  ho«  far  do. you  thiuk  your  viork  as-X'atsward  is  accepted  by . 

oanacement?  • •/Is  it  -.  * .accepted  willingly 

accepted ' unwillingly 
ignored 

. ' or.  not.  accepted  at ' all?  • 


.88.i‘  *i>6  you  find  the  job  of  steward  (workshop  representative)  ra’waajding 

-and  satisfying,  or’ np-fc?  ' ‘ ' ....  ygg 

• ...  ^0 

' IP  IBS’  OR  ifOt  a)  In  what’  way(s)? 


Do  you  Want  to  oofttinue-to  do’the,. job?' 


Yes 

Ifo 


Will  continue  because  np  one'  else  wants  it 
• Other  (specify) 


' 90.  ' 'Do  you  belong  to  any  other  associations" besides  the, union.*,  for 

example^  a political  party^  religiousy  wetlfara.'or.  local  .govemoent 
organisations? ' ' -Yes 

IJo 

IP  YESV  a)  Which?-  « , 

• ■ Political  party 

•Other  (specify) 

b)  Bo  you  take  an  active  part  in  of  them}  for  example/, 
'hold  office?- (soecify)  • ' ' ' ' yes 

Ho 


Bold  office 
Comciittee  member 
Other,  (specify) 


u.c. 

1 


iClaasifloatloB 
91.  Sex:,'. 


Male 

Peoale 


92.  '.'What  was  your, age  last  birthday? 

93,  - Are  you  aarried}  single  or  widowed? 


l&urcled  1 
Single.  2 
Separated/widowed  3 


94,  What'  -type  of  school  did  you  last  attend  full-time? 

KLementBry/eec^daxy  modem 
Ceaitral/intermediete/hi^er  grade/teohnloal 
State  graamar/oounty  hi^ 
Other,  (speoiiy) 


95,  Apart  from  this,  have  you  received  any  further  education? 
IP  YES:  a)  Specify  - 


b)'  At  what  , age  did  this  finish? 


Yes 

Ho 


Pull-time 

Part-time 


yrse 


96.  Have  you  obtained  any  of  the  following  <iuallficationa:  None 

^ GCE  •IvHSC/later. 

.GCE  »0'/GSC 

' Pull  industrial 'apprenticeship 

Other  (specify) 


97.  What  was  your  take-hone  pay  last  week?  (or  the  last  week  you  worked) 

Up  to  £7.10 
Over  £7.10  to  £10 
Over  £10  to  £12J.O 
Over  £12.10  to  £15 
Over  £15  to  £20 
Over  £20  to  £25 
Over  £25  to  £30 
Over  £30 
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1,  Of  »*i*  union  are  you  an  officer? 

2.  Miat  is  your  offlcl4  title  as  a wlon  officer? 

a),  ttsn  long  haro  you  h4d  this  post?  ^ 1 

■ t-1*  YEAPfl 

5-9  YK/iHS 
.10  OR  ICRSYCMtH 

1 

2 

3 

L 

3t  Hare  you  held  any'Dao"  fu^i-ttew  posts  Hitt  yow:unlon?  • YES 

1 HI 

If  YER  a)  mi*  posts? 

.b)  Ben  long  altogether  hare  yofi  tsen,a  fujl-tlae  officer  VSS  WUN  1 TEW 

Hltti  your  prtseAt  union?  1-h  TEARS 

5-9  yEXRS 
lOORMOREYE^ 

A 

1 

1 ■ 
2 - 
5 
k 

lu  wdyou  hold  any  other  inlon  offlcas  Upedlately  before  .you  became  a fuU-tlne  _YK 

S mich  i nan  S»>f  SIDi™W.«mt!P  HIPHtBIMTATIVE 

^ ' • SBItOR  8ttH*HD/.CarVD*3R 

BR/IHCU  SECRETARY 
OlHER  BRANCH  OfnclAL 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

'•1. 

2 

0 

u 

5 

€ 

S.'ftm  long  hare  you  be«.a  aetaber  of  the  ...  (sampled  union)?  tBS  THAN  5 YEARS 

• • 5-9  TEARS 

10-19  TEARS 
20-29  YEARS 
30  OR  lORE  YEARS 

1 

2 

. 3- 
k 
5 

6.  Did  you  jreTlou)^  belong  to  snoflier  union? 

NO 

If  YES:  a)  1^*  unlon(s)? 

b)  &m  long  mn  you  a aabeiT  (total  period)'  IBs  THAN  1 TEAR 

I-I1  YEARS 
5^  YEARS 
10  OR,  If) RE  YEARS 

«)  Old  you  Bold  any  ameas  -in  It  (dMijT 

• ■ ■ • NO 

SDP  STBURDAONlStOP  RIPRESBITATIVE 
SSnOR  BTEMARD/CDKyENOR 
OTKBt  (SPECIFY) 

X 

-1 

■ 2 

3 
k 

X 

2 

"'3 

4 

7*  >ltet  ms  your  tuU-Cloe  ecsupaUon  bBodlatsly  )>efore  you  tecane  a fuU-olae  officer 
(Dltb  tbls  or  eny  other  mica}? 


8*  Ibuld  you  like  In  due  course  to  beeoM  b nore 'senior  nfflocr  In  your  unlo^ 
^FYIS:  a}  in  itiai  cspulty? 

9.  Heve  you  t^«R  part  'In  any.  course'of  training  or  Instruction  for  your  ;rssenc 
fuU'*tlBe  union  post? 

ir  YIS:  a]  Hon  many  dlffervit  kinds  of' courses?  - 


TES  X 
•»  ; ■ .1  . 


TB  1 
MD  2 

_ N. 


(IFlCRSTHAlf  5 ICliros  OF  CPDRSE;  Ask  for' details  of  the  5 'most  intortmt) 


lac.  mat  did  It  eoTer? 

U»ran  It?  'OUK  UNICM 

1 

ms  U:  • DAY  RELEASE 

1 

Did  It  help  you: 

T.V.C. 

2 

ETEMINO  aJiSS 

2 

A lOT 

K.CX.C. 

3 

ONETWaC  COURSE 

3 

. A LITTLE 

2 

OTHER  (8PECI??) 

4 

CORREBFCNDQtCS  COORSZ 

4 

ORrKn-AT  AIL? 

3 

OTHER  (spBarr) 

5 
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to*  Kqw  long  do  you  *p>nd  on  average  each  node  on'your  ofnelal  inlon  duties? 


Ilt  Bow  do  you  spend  your  tine  u a trade  union  officer?  (refer  to  Aeet  eenC  In  adrenee) 


IN6IIS 

TUB 

omcE 


'OTHER  J^tKIHISTRAIIVB  WJSK. 


NECOTtyfflHO.WlTH  M 
Z^YBIS  a WRKFLACG3  ' 
BEEIMG 
BRJHCH 
RECRUITIN3 


TRAYELUNG 

ANT  OTHER  nmiS  (SPECIFT) 


12.  BoW  na^  nonbers  of  your  unlbn  ere  you  responsible  for? 
(refer  to  dieet  sent  In  advance}. 


13.  Can  you  nesee  toe  (main)  ln<tistrlBB  to^  wz!c  in,  and  the  approximate  nunbers  of  members 
in  each?  (refer. to  sheet  sene  In  advance) 


‘ill.  Do  you'ltnow  (rou^ily)  the  total  nu^er  of  different  jiants  or  eecebaitonmts  vhlA  employ 
' toe  lortcera  you  are  responsible  for?  (refer  to  sheet  sent  In  adrsnoe)  - 


a]  In  the  last  12  Tou^ily  how-many  of  ftese  ^Id  you  Tlslt:  tDRB  ISAH  12  T^ES 

3-12  TIHB 
ONCE  OR  TWICE 
NOT  AT  AU, 


15.  How  many  union  branches  are  your  members  In?  ” 


16.  Did  you  msiage  to  attend  each  one  of  these  brsnebes  at  least  once  dtrlne  toe  last 
12  months  or  not? 


IF  NDt  a)  HoW  many  braises  did, you  attend  In  that  period? 


jf  yjS{  b)  Did  you  attend  each  owe  of  these  branches  at  least  once  during  toe  last 
6 months? 

IFNO  3S  (b)8  o)  How  many  of  the  branches  did  you  attend  In  that  period?-  - - 
TO  ALL:  d)  How  many  branches  did  you  attend  last  month?  (excluding  holiday  period}?-  - - 


17»  Are  there  any  other  unions  in  your  area  (district)  riildi  orgenise  the  Wl*®  of 
TBrfceryou  orgenise? 

iriESt  a)  Does  this  result  in  oeopetltlon  for  members  'In  any  IndusWles  or  tires? 

IF  YES  (2}:  b)  Uilch  unions  are  Involvedh 
‘ : c)  Which  industries? 

: d)  Which  types  of  vnrK? 


18.  UsTe  you  secured  trade  \nion  recopiltlon  by  msiagement  at  any  plant  or  establishment  YES 
iturlng  the  lest  12  months?  N3 


If  TEBi  a)  In  how  maiy  planM  (establletaaits)?-  - 

t b)  llere  oiy  of  these  In  respeot  of  noQ-menuel  noiicerfi? 

IF  YES  1C  (b):  o]  Hon  many  estebllstBents? 


IIS 

W 

ONE 
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' 19.  Uiat  i<  ths  general  atUcudo  of  employers  you  deal  wlUi  towards  noirwnual  miitars  being 
' or^leod  tn  crade/unlonsT 

20.  (DO  ASK  T.  & O.H.Di  Orricm)  ' 

Here  you  elected  or  aptolntiea  for  your  present  job  as  a fuU-*tliM  off  leai?  (DJl.A.(T  & GW)  i 

ELEcrm  A 
APtOINTED  2 

AFTER.  Mramno  THE  PREVIOOB' OFFICIAL.  3 
IH  A aWTESra)  _ILECriOM  WHDI  the  PREFIOUB  OFPlCHl/flETIiaL'  • 
•VnTffiVT  OPnSITIONL.'VHBI  THE  PREVtOUB  OFFICER  'REIIRES  ‘5 
AS  THE  FIRST  OFFICEH  IN  THE  FOSt  6 

o'iheS  (»rein)  ■ 7 

: b}  Are  you  regl^ly  opposed  when  standing  for  re-eleotlon? 

D.K.A.  (NEVER  UP  TDIlHB-EIimOH)  1 
YES  2 
NO  A 

IF  NO;  ‘e)  Ksre  .you  ever  been  opposed  when  standing  for  re-eleo\lon?  yes  3 

MS  ]* 


21.  (TO  AIL]  D3  you  taow  IwH  «ie  previous  full-ttaie  oftleaf  oaae  to  give  It  up? 

D.M.A.  (NO  PBEVIDUB  FULL-TIHE  OFnCER)  1 
AETIRES  DUE  ID  OU)  ACB/IU  HEALTH  2 
DIB)  3 
OTHER  (SPECIFY)  L 


22.  Uien  trying  to  Inere^e  the  earnings  of  your  noibers.  what  arguments  de  you  use  to  press 
your  ease? 

a)  Fbr  any  Iteas  not  given  above  asic:  Do  you  aver  use  - HVIHO?  l. 

THS  LEVEL  OP  PIOFITS  (IN  THE  FIBI)?  2 
{XIHPARISWS  VITH  OTHER  UftKERS  IN  THE  SAKE  PLACE  OF  (CRIOI  3 
(DMPARiaONS  WITH  OTHER  VORKERS  IN  DIFFERENT  PUCES  OF  ICm  k 
CHANCE  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  THE  JOB?  5 
ABNORIAL  CCNDITICNS  op  M3HK7  6 


If  aECTES:  a]  Were  you  elictef-'' 
(PfiCtjPT  • 

.4  KEP-) 


IP  KDRE  THAN  ONE  AROUHEHT:  B)  Wilch  argument  do  you  consider  most  Impartniiw' 
scewards 

,23..-Cw  you  say  reu^ly  bow  many  shop  stewards  or  mricshop  rapresentatlves  you  are 

reeponsible  for?  ’ (refer  to  a»et  sent  In  sdvsnoe^  — - • 

2l|.  Csi  you_  say  roughly  how  many  stewards  j;rapresentattyey)  you  mat  during  the  lest  L wades 
at  mSeUngs  of  yeur  union?  - 

a)  And,  In  addition  to  those,  rcui^ly  how  naiy  did  you  meet  dirloif  that  period  at  the 

place  or  BDilt?-'^  

b)  Did  you  contact  any  additional  stewards  In  any  other  way  djrlng  that  period  cn 
union  business?  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  — - 


( CHECK  TOTAL  ESTIHATED  NUMBER  OP  STEKABDS  OOHIACTED  IK  THE  LAST  k WEEKS) 


25.  In  the  last  12  aonihs,  have  you.  pdcui  pert  In  any  naeclngs  with  nenbers  and/or  shop 
sterrards,-BisiiT.  from  branch  meetings? 

IF  IB:  a)  Bow  maiy  meetings? 

b]  How  many  ct  these  meetings  were  held  Inside  the  plant  (on  the  site)?-  > > - ~ 
o)  And  how  many  were  held  outside  the  plant  (off  the  site)?  t n.>* 


IP  ANY  INSIDC/OK  SITE  d)  Did  managenent  permission  usually  have  to  ba 
obtained? 

IF  YES  (CODE  A):  e)  Was  permlsalon  ever  refused? 


IF  YES  (CODE  2):  f)  Wty  was  that? 


2fi.  In  the  past  12  months,  have  you  organised  any  meetings  with  stwtards  (representatives)  YES 
from  parclaUnr  wsiltplaces  or  Industries?  jj0 

IF  TES:  a]  Htn  maiy  meetlngST  

b]  Whloh  Indjstrles  wsra  Involved? 

c)  Vhat  was  the  purpasa(s)  of  the  meetings? 
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Z7>'.Rpw  often  do  Issues  vthlch  you  discuss  nlth  nanagenenc  concern  other  unions  VBtf  OPtEN 

aa.Hell  as  your  own?  PAIRUT  OFTEN 

SEUOM 

ir  VBQTiOtl : a)  Vhleh  Industries  are,  involved? 
fUKX  OpIEN  'b)  WhlA  unions?.- 

o]  Would  it  help  tocsoiye- Abase  issues  If  fewer  unions  were  involved? 

NO 

1 

z' 

3 

U 

1 

2 

'2Bt  lAleh  Industries  Khere  you  ha^'  members  have  the  most  effective  and  influential  shop" 
stewards? 

a)  Wiat.  <to  you  thlnlc  are  the  reasons  for  thIK 

29.  And  which  industries  where  you  have  members  have  the  lease  effective  end  influaitlal 
stewards?  . . 

a)  lliat  do  you  think  are  the  reasona  for  this? 

33,  Eo  you  thlnlc  t^c  enough  shop  stewards  at  present  have  o*alnlng  for  their  Job  TES 

as  stewards?  ^ 

‘ TRAINING  AVAILABLE  BUT  NOT  USED 

DJC. 

1 

2 

3 

•1» 

31  • In  your  experience,  do  shop  stewards  on  the  Tdiole  get  a lot  of  benefit  from  training,  • 

•'only  a slight  benefit,  or  no  baiefit  at  all?  ^ lOT 

BLIONT 
NONE  AT  AIL 
DdC. 

1 

2 

.3 

k 

32.  In  gaieral,  do  you  thlnlc  full-time  officers  have  sufficient  influence  over  the 

aotlvltiea  of  stewards  and  .maiiiBera  in  the  Industries  you  are  responsible  for?  YB 

=M3 

1 

•2 

r 

2 

3 

4 

Si.  Mould  you  nice  to  see  full-time  offloera  play  a more  ImportwC  part  in  local 
.ne^clatlwns  in  the  indueirles  you  are  responsible  for? 

ALREAW  KAY  AN  IMPOfffANT  PAM 

IP  YES:  a}  What  do  you  thlrk  would  be  gained  this?  .D^ 

3i(>  Are  of  your  nenbers  organised  so  that  all  those  employed  at  a particular  YES 

place  of  wotic  are  members  of  the  same  branch?  NO 

IF  YES:  a)  Does  it  help  you  to  oonounlcate  with  monbers  vdwn  they  YES 

are  ergailsed  so  chat  all  those  employed  at  a particular  HO 

place  of  wrtc  are  meohers  of  the  same  bran^  MAXESNO  DIFFERENCE 

DJC. 

A“ 

1 

2 ■ 
3 

•4 

5 

35<  Are  ihe  branohes  you  are  responsible  for  ever  used  as  places  where  the  tnrkplaoe  YES 

grievances  and  claims  of  your  meahers  can  be  discussed?  HI 

IF  yes:  a)  Doffl  this  happen  - VOT  OFTEN 

FAIRLY  OFTEN 
SEUDK 
OR  NETOt? 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3€«  bn  else  do  you  eoimunlcate  with  your  members  to  discuss  their  tCRKFUCS  KEETINOS 

woriciaaoe  grlevoieea  and  claims?  PfCtlPI  AND  CODE!  TiUOUQH  SHOP  SIEMARDS 

ALL  THAT  APFU  PRIVATE  VISITS  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

COUIESPQNDENCE 
IBLEPKINE 
OTHER  fSPECIFY) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

jy.  Are  the  branches  you  are  responsible  for  ever  used  as  places  to  decide  wcrtcplace  Yul 

policy?  WO 

IP'YBt-a)  Does  this  liappen  - ’Effl  OFTEN 

FAIRU;  OFTEN 
.SEl^M 
GRNEVER? 

A 

1 

a, 

3 , 
4' 

5 

38»  Bow  aiae  ds  you  coninmnloate  with  your  mashers  to  he^  decide  woilcplaoe  lORKPLACE  HESTINCS 

policy?  PROMPT  AND  COM  IHIOUGH  SHIP  STENARE6 

ALL  THAT.  APPUC  PMVATB  VISITS  JO  INOIVIDUil^ 

TORRESPCNDBCE 
KLEPBMB 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

-satisfactory?  • ^ 

IF  HO:  a)  How  could  tnejr  be  improved? 

A- 

to.  Do  you  consider  that  your  oppcrtunltles  for  coBounlcatlng  with  stewards  YES 

liuitBhop  representative)'  y®.’  satisfactory?  N3 

IP  N3:  a)  Mow  could  toy  be  ■liqrovSd? 

1 

A 

5 
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you  given  sufficient  acceSs  to  mentbers  and  stewards*  at  the  place  of  mrlcT  YES 

IFK/S  a]  In  vihat  inOistrles  ia  access  most  difficult? 

: b)  Itow  could  the  situation  be  iopnjved? 

1 

A 

ii2.  Co  any  of  the  sMwards  you  deal  with  meet  with  atewarda  at  their  place  of 

YES 

A 

worfc  who  belong  to  other  unions?  don't  mean  meetings  at  whl^  manbors 

KC 

1 

of  fflanagement  are  present? 

D.K. 

2 

'IF  YES:  a)  Do  such  meetings  have  any  advantages  tr  dlsadVi’ncages,  from  ycur 

ADVAHTACES- 

3 

point  of  view? 

DISAOV/'iNTADES 

.k 

S3ME  ADVfWTAOES, 

SOKE  DISADVANTAGES 

5 

NO  EFFECT 

6 

IP  ABVfJJTAOES  (CODES  3 or  5){  b)  Meat  are  the  advantages? 

IP  DISADVANTAGES  (CDDffi  L or  5):  o)  What  are  the  disadvantages? 

w,  fv,  nny  nf  the  y-’"  nnot  with  mper.  with  atnnnrds  Hlio  Balonc  to  other  un^na  yes 

A 

and  who  are  from  woricpiaoes  Besides  Uielr  om? 

HO 

1 

D.K. 

2 

IP  YES:  a)  lo  such  meetings  have  any  advantages  or. disadvantages  from  your 

ADVANTAGES 

3 

joint  of  view? 

DISADVANTAGES 

4 

fiCME  ADVAHTACES, 

ShlE  DIBADVANTACEE 

5 

HO  EFFECT 

6 

IF  ilffmMlS  (ODES  3 or  5)  s B)  l*at  are  the  advantages? 

IP  DISADVANTAGES  (CODES  L or  5}s  cj  What  are  the  disadvantages? 

1^,  Would  you  like  arrsnganents  By  tdilch  employers  deduct  union  contributions  from  YEE 

1 

pay  to  became  general? 

Rfilntlnn.1  with  Mpna^amant 

IiS.  Thinking  of  the  manageoenls  you  have  eonCaotwIth,  would  you  say  that  In  dealing 

with  the  issues  you  raise  they  ere 

VESY  REASHABLE 

T 

FAIRIY  REASDNABLE 

2 

oa  UHREAKIHABLE? 

3 

'L6a  Are  there  any  Industries  you  deal  with  where  nenagasents  are  sore  difficult  then  most?  YES 

A 

NO 

IP  YES;  a}  Which  Industries  are  these? 

Wp  Do  you  find  a greater  readiness  to  Be  reasonaBle  at  different  levels  of  managaaent?  YES 

A 

MO 

1 

IPYES:  a)  At  loner  or  higher  levels? 

lOWER 

2 

KIGHEK 

3 

1(8.  Are  there  any  kinds  of  questions  which  you  think  you  ought  to  Be  able  to  discuss  wltJi 

management  but  phlch  they  gaierally  regard  as  their  own  rl^ic  to  decide? 

is.  On  the  tiale,  do  you  consider  menageaent  to  Be,*- 

VEST  EyriCIEHT 

1 

FAIRLY  ffPICIENT 

2 

NOT  VEIOr  EyPICIlHT 

3 

•OR  IKEFPICIENn 

4 

30.  In  Tfut  ways  could  nenagasents  {n  general  Become  more  efficient? 

51.  In  which  of  the  Industries  you  deal  wlQi  <b  you  think  mendgasent  la: 

a}' Most  efficient? 

B)  Least  efficient? 

52.  IQ  general,  Is  manegaDent's  attitude  Cowrds  trade  unions  reasonably  fair  or  not?  DS 

1 

YES 

2 

YE3,  WITH  CSIALIFICATIOH  (SPECIFY) 

3 

53.  Are  there  any  Industries  you  deal  wlUi  riiere  menagement's  attitude  Is  less  reasonable  YES 

A 

and- fair  tlian  nose? 

HO 

T 

TPira;  at  Wiieli  Industries? 

cl.  T-  pvi.pr».insg,  yihifn  a SJ^P  atenard  and  a full-time  officer  are  equally  competent  to 

deal  with  an  Issue,  >'iiloh  do 'managements  prefer  to  deal  with? 

SHOP  STEWARD 

1 

DHICN  OFFICES 

2 

NO  PREFERENCE 

3 

55.  Do  you  feel  that  your  union  ought  to  have  nore  full-time  offloers? 

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

56.  How  adequate  do  you  think  the  procedures  for  dealing  with  grievances  and  claims  are  In  the 

industries  In  vhlda  you  neectlaleT  Mould  you  say  Uiey,ara  - 

VERT  mOD 

PPCMPT 

FAIRLY  GOOD 

2 ■' 

OR  HOT  CDOOT 

3 
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57»  Are  there  any  Industries  v4iose  procedures  you  regard  as  Inadequate?  yig 

IF  YESj  a)  Which  Industries?  ® 

•A 

1 

58.  Do  you  think  that  the  procedure  In  any  Individual  industry  works  particularly  well?  yes 

IF  YESi  a)  Which  Industry?  ^ 

A 

1 

Industrial  Action 

59.  Do  you  think  that  viorkers  can  obtain  quicker  and  better  results  Trom  their 
nanaganents  by  using  strikes  or  other  forms  of  pressure 

before  they  have  exhausted  caxnstltutlonal  procedure?  CJJICKIR  AND  BETTER  RESJLTS 

YES,  CjnCKER  RESULTS 
YES,  IN  S3MB  CIROSlSrJWCES 

• m 

D«K. 

OTHER  (EPECIPY) 

1 

2- 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Sb.'Do  you  think  that  writers  are  justified  in  withdrawing  their  labour 
or  using  other  fonns  of  pressure  In  breach  of.  prpoedura 

a)  if  management  has  brcken  an  agreement? 

b]  If  management  appears  to  be  resorting  tiT. 
unreasonable  delay  in  dealing  with  grleyenees 

c}  If"  there  Is  no  other  way  of  preventing  managemott 
from’  discharging  one  of  ihelr  workmates  unfairly?-  - 

d)  In  any  sltuatlon  vfliere  they  think  that  by  acting 
In  this  way  they  can  get  vhat  they  vont?  - 

YES 

t 

VO 

2 

D.R. 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

61.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  vhole  shop  stewards  are  more  or  less  militant  than  their 

members  or  would  you  say  they  are  about  the  same?  (militant  *«  keai  cn  tsklng  MORE 

action  for  the  union). 

AEOUT  THE  SAl’IB 
D.K. 

1’ 

2 

3 

4 

a.  Hovi  do  you  think  the  work  of.stewards  Is  generally  regarded  by  their  members?  Do  - 

hDST  APPREllIATB  WHAT  THE  STEWARD  DOES  FOR  THEM 
MOST  TAKE  IT  FOR  GRANTED 
OR  EDKE  APPRECIATE  IT  AND  SOUS  TAKE  IT  FOR  GRANTED? 

OraER  {SPECIFY) 

V. 

2. 

3 

4 

$3.  From  your  point  of  view,  how  do  you  regard  the  Work  of  stewards? 

6h.  Are  there  any  Industries  ycu  deal  with  vhere  you  think  that  shop  stewards  have  too  auCh 

Influence  and  power  compared  with  full-time  officers  like  yourself?  'YES 

IF  YES;  a}  Vtilch  industries  are  these?  ^ 

A 

1 

65.  Do  you  think  that  shop  stewards  are  generally  too  read/  or  too  slow  to  contact  you? 

300  READ? 
TOO  SIDW 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

1 

2 

3 

6§.  Hen  far  do  you  think  the  work  of  stewards  Is  geieraUy  accepted  by  management?  Is  It 

ACCEPTED  WILUNOY 
ACCEPTED  IKWILUNOX 
IGNORED 

OR  NOT  ACCEPTED  AT  AU7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

67.  What  do  you  think  Is  the  main  reason  nhy  people  take  on  the  job  of  steward? 

68.  What  do  you  think  Is  the  main  reason  vtiy  stewards  give  iq»  the  Job?  lEATE  Tffi'  FIRM  ' 

CLOSE  DOWN  OP  JOB 
drr  PRCWoiED 
lEFEAT  IN  AN  ElECTIW 
VlCTIMISED/DiaMISSED . 
OTHER  (SPE3CIFY)  , 

1. 

2 

3. 

% 

5 

6 

^“75.  CLASSIFICATION  EETAIIS  AS  SIEHASDS*  Qs  90-92,  94-97  (inccoe  as  net  ainual  Income) 
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SUBVET  OF  WDHE3  ilANAGEBS  JUTJ 
PERSONNEL  OFFICERS 


Codej 

1.  • Doea  your  firm  recognise  trade’  unions  in  this  plant? 

a)  For  manual  T/orl?era?  YES 

NO 

"b)  For  non-nanual  worlcers?  ^ES 

NO 

IF  "YES  (l).  or  (3) : For  hovr  many  years  has  it  dona  so  - 

(o)  for  manual  norkers-  - --  --  --  --  --  - -YEARS 
(d)  for  non-rDanual  workers?-  - --  --  --  --  - YEARS 
IF  TRADE  UNIONS  ARB  NOT  HEOO&HISED  STOP  INTERTIEfl’ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2.  Js  this  plant  one  ‘of  a number  of  different  plants  (in  this 

oount^fy) -belonging  to  the  same  firm?  YES 

NO 

IF  YES:  a)  Hou  many  plants  ‘doss  your  firm  Have  in  this 
country? 

h)  How  many  people  does  yo\ir  firm  •employ  in 
this  country? 

«i..«....*UANUAI> 
.......... NON-UANUAL 

2o)  "What  executive  'fundt'iona  do  you  have,  that  is,  apart  from 
edvisoiy  functions? 

fed)  Bbat  advisory  functions  do  you  have? 

•2e)’.  'What  is  the  highest  level  in  the  firm  at  whioh  there -is  some 
responsibility  for  personnel  matters? 

j j 

Enployers'  AseociatioPa 

3.  Is  this  plant  in  membership  of  an  employers',  association?  YES 

fCO  TO  Q.4.)  NO 

IF  YES  (7) ; a)  Can  you  tell  me  its  name? 

b)  Does  the  plant  derive  any  practical 

benefits  from  membership?  YES 

NO 

IF ’yes  (l):  o)  IHiat  are  they? 

d)  Does  manbership  of  your  employers'' association 

ffive  risQ  to  any  disadvantages?  YES 

^ NO 

IF  YES  (2):  e)  'Hhat  are  they? 

NOW  GO  TO  a.  3 

7 

8 

1 

2 

2 

3 

A 

1 

IP  NO  TO  0..3  : 

4.-  Have  you  over  boon  a member  of  an  employers'  associat^^n.?^^  o.io')^o 
IF  YES;  a)  Wiy  <lid  you  leave  it?  - - 
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5.  Have  you  ever  wished  to  malm  concessions*  of  any  kind  to  a trade 
union  and  then  found  that  your  onployers'  asaooiation  did  not 
approve  of  it?  YES 

Nb 

IF  YES  (7) : a)  Tihat  kind  of  oonoession  was  it.? 

h)  Did  you  nakS  the  conoessioh  -or  not?  YES 

NO 

OTHER 

IF  YES  (1)  or  OTHER  (3) : 

i)  What  did  the  association  do? 

IP  NO  (8) ; a)  If  you  did  wish  to  nak©  a oonoession  which  your 
enployers*  asaooiation  did  not  approve  of,  would 
you  go  ahead  and  nake  the  concession  or  not? 

WOULD  MAKE  CONCESSION' 
WOULD  NOT  MAKE  CONCESSION 
D.K. 

7 - 

8 

1 

2 

3' 

k- 

5 

6 

6.  Hava  you  any  specific  oriticisins  to  make  of  your  cr^iloyers' 

•-  asso'ciation  which  are  distinct  froa  disadvantages  of,  nenhership?  YES 
,,  NO 

IF  YES;  a)  What  are  they? 

H CM 

7.  Are  there  any  practical  ways  in  which  the  work  of  your 

employers'  association'  could  he  improved?  YES 

IF  YES;  a)  In  what  w^s? 

/ 

1 

2 

8,  Has,  your  firm,  contacted  an  official  of  your  employers ' 

aaiociation  during  the  last  twelve  months?  YES 

N0 

NOT  NOW  IN  >aiJ£BBRSHIP 

IF  YES;  a)  How  many  tines?  

h)  ^or.trhat  purposes? 

3 

V 

5 

9,  Do  you  that  your  employere'  association  has  a lot  of 

newer  over  its  members,  a fair  amount,  or  no  power  at  all?  A LOT 

' • A FAIR  AMOUNT 

NONE 

IF  A FAIR  AMOUNT  OR  NONE;  a)  Do  you  think  that  en^jlcyers* 
associations  should  have  more 
power  tfver  their  members?  YES 

JfO 

D.K. 

6 

7 

8' 

1 

2 
3 

10,  Are  the  majority  of  workers  in  your  plant  covered  by  a 
wages  council?  , 

(GO  TO  on  or  Q13)  NO 

h- 

5 

1 IP  MEMBERS  OF  AN  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION  (Yes  to  Q.3):  ASK  gil  & (J12 

1 • 11.  When  there  is  a national  wage  settlement  for  your  industry  how 
J are  the  wage  rates  of  workers  adjusted  when  they  .^e  on  - 

i a)  Time  work? 

i b)  Payment  by  results? 

1 12. .As  a result  of  adjustments  do  any  of  the  local  rates  of  pay  also 

1 'change?  Do  they  rise- or  fall  or  remain  the  same?  DMA 

, RISE 

' FALL 

' REMAIN  THE  SAME 

1 (NOW  GO  TQ  0.15^ 

0 

6 

7 

6 
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IF  MOT  iiEIBlSRa  01?  M SigL'OmS''  ''jiSSOCIAIIOS  (So  to  Q.3) 

13.  Tihen  there  is  a national  ¥ags  settlement  :for  your  industry  • 
.are  the  T;age  rates  of  the  vforkers  at  your  plant  geiierally 
adjusted  at  the  same  time? 


IF  YES  (1):  a)  As  a result  nf  adjustments  -do  any  of  the  local' 

■ rates  of  pay  also  change.?  D'o  they  rise  or  fall 
or  remain  the  same? 

KSI.tAIN  THE 
jWM  &0  TO 


DKA 

YES 

NO 


RISE 

FALL 

SAME 

-Ql£) 


IP-  YES  TO  Q.IQ 

lA.  Are  your  VTorkers  paid  more  than  the  relevant' statutory  minimum  pyA 
rates?  ' .'£5 

NO 

•IF  YES;'  a)  L’hen  the  statutory  minimum. rates  are  raised 
are  the  earnings  of  your  r/orkars,  raised  by 
more,  by  the  same  a.mount  or  by  less?  biOEE 

SAME  AMOLTO 
LESS 

(NOW  &0  TO  Qia) 


IF  NO  TO  0.10;  ASK  Q.lg-l?:. 

15.  How  do  rates  in  your  plant  generally  compare  v/ith  iiationally  L.N.A. 
negotiated  rates  for  the  same  jobs?  HI&HER' 

' SiL’iE 
L0\7ER 

d.k; 


16,  Are'  there  any  groups  of  Vforkers  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  pe.y 
more  money  to?  ' ' ' YES 

NO 

L.N.A. 

IP  YES:  a)  'Rhy  can't  you  pay  them  more? 


17*  Are  there  ary  groups  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  pay  lass  to?  YES 

NO 

D.K.A. 

IF  YES;  a)  T/hy  can '.t, you  do  so? 


.ISK  ALL 

18.  Are  any  of  your  manual  workers  paid  on  some'  system  of  payment  by 

results?  ■ ■pS 

"no 

IF  YES  (1) ; a)  Does  this  apply  to  all  of  them,  most  of  tHem  or 

a minority  only?  ALL 

MOST 
A MINORITY 
NONE 
D.K. 

b)  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  replacing  this  system 

by  some  other  method?-  YES. 

n?  YES  (8);  o)'  'IThc.t  pre'vents  you  making  a cloanga?  NO 

•D.K. 


IF  NO  (9) ; d).  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  replacing  the  present 
.system  by  some  method  of -payment  by'  results? 

IF  YES  (l)_:  e)  ^'bat  prevents  you  aaking  a change? 
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19#  Do  you  have  a poraoJiiiol  dopartmont? 

IP  YES  (4)s  a)  T/hat  aro  i-fcs  duties? 


YES 

NO 


t)  Do  they  include  some  responsibility  for  dealing 
•witb,  trade  unions?  YES 

NO 

c)  Do  they  include  rosponsib^ity  for  engaging 
and  dismissing  •workers?' 


IP  NO  (5)5  o)  ^0  your  plant  is  responsible  for 
engaging  and  dismissing  TJorkers? 


YES 

NO 


20.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  rooruiting  labour? 

IP  YES  (4)s  -.a)  v/bich  groups? 

b)  Can  you.  suggest  -vdiy  you  liave  difficul-fcy? 


YES 

NO 


Unionisation 

21.  Have  tho  trado  unions  in  this  plant' or'gadisod  a majority  di  manual 
workers? 

NO 


22.  Have  they  organised  a majority  o£  non-nanual  Workers? 


YES 

NO 


23.  Do  any  of  tho.  workors  in  your  plant  have  to  bo  union  members  before 
the  firm  ■will  engage  thorn? 


YES' 

NO 


IP  YES  (l)s  a)  Does  this. apply  to  all,  most  or  only  a few 
manual  workers? 

MOST 
ONLY  A PS\7 

b)  Does  it  apply  to  all,  most  or  only  a fow 
non-manual  workors? 

MOST 
ONLY  A PSff 
NCNS 

IP  NO  (2):  a)  Do  any  of  .the  workors  have  to  bcoomo  -union 

mombors  in  ordor  to  koop  their  jobs?  "SES 

NO 

IP  YES  (2);.i)  Doos  this  apply  to ’-all,  most  or.  only  a 
' few  manual  workors? 

..HOST 
ONLY  A PE\7 

ii)  Does  this  apply  to  all, most  or  only 

a fow  nouHranual  workers?  ALL 

HOST 
ONLY  A PEN 
NONE 


TTT  wnwinmfl  EATO  TO  3S  UNION  HEMBEHS  fYEB  fl)  flS  YES  .(gj) 
a)  Is  this  the'  result  of  any  formal  agreomont? 


IP  NOs  i)  IfHaat  action  do  you  teko  if  a union  demands  tho 
roraoval  of  a non-unionist  or  lapsed  member? 


D.N.A. 

YES 

NO 
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2k>  Ho  you  -Lhirik;  from  an  omployor's  point  pt  vioi.’/,  that  it  is  halpful  or 
not  if  v/orkcis  have  to  helonij  to  appropriate  union  in  order 
to  keep  their  ^ohs?  ' YES, HELPFUL 

HO,  HOT  HELPFLI, 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


;.ro  thoro  any  joint  oomraittaos  in  this  plant  vihoro  v/orkshop 
roprosontativoB  moot  jointly  TVith  managornent  to  discuss  and  sottlo 
prohloms?  Y^g 

NO 


IF  NOT  A QP  AN  ErJPLOIESS*  ;.SS0'0t/.TIQN  (NO  to  R.3')i 

26i  Is  thero  e formal  procaduro  laid  dovin  for  dealing  with  claims  and 
griovanoQS  in  this  plant?  H,N.. 


IF  NOi  How  arc  thoy  doalt  with? 


NOW  GO  TO  Q.gq 


Tt?  t T/iw/Ttmn  iw  /.w  w^PTnYR'RS*  ;,F5S0CIATI0N  /TBS  to  0..'=5‘):  Adc'Os  27  & 

— I 23 

27.  In  addition  to  national  proooduxohaye  you  your  own  formal  plant 

prooeduxQ?  p N / 

* TBS 
NO 


28.  Could  you  aey  whethoi  tharo  haw  "bean  a change  in  looent  yoars  in ‘the 
use  of  prooadure  fox  settling  griovancos  "both  in  tho  plant  and 
above  tho  level  of  the  plant? 

a)  Within  tho  plant  has  tho  uso  of  prooodura  inoroasodj  dooroased 

or  xomainad  about  the  same?  XNCRBASEP 

lECHEASBD 
TEE  SAME 

'iP  Incrqasod/DoQxoasQd 

i)  Can  you  estimate  tho  percentage  inoroaso/doorcaso?. ^ 

b)  Above  plant  lovol  has  tho  uso  of  procoduro  inoraasod, dooroased 

or  remained  about  tho  seme?- ' INCREASED 

bbceb;»sbd 
THE  2L\ME 

IF  Inoroasod/Docroasod: 

1)  Can  you  ostimato  tho  poroontago  inoroaso/dooroaso? ^ 


o)  Ho7J  often  do  you  havo  a dispute  in  your  plant  which  involves 
roferonoo  to  procedure  above  tho  level  of  your  plant? 

VERY  OFTEN 

fairly  often 

SELDOU 
NEVER 
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S^on  S4;eT:a3da 

•25»  ilre  thoro  any  shop  sto^Jards  (workshop  rcprosont'ativos)  in  your  plant? 

YBS 

(GO  TO  no 


IP  YES  lk)i 

a)  How  many  unions  do  they  loprosont?  • 


D.K. 


h)  How  m^ny  shop  stowards  are  thero  altosothor?.. 


o)  i.ro  tho  earnings  of  workers  in  your*  plant  over  incroasod  as 
a result  of  efforts  of  shop  stowards  on  thoir  hohalf?  IBS 

HO 

IPIES(6)s  i)  In  what  ways? 


ii)  What  arguments  do  shop  stewards  use  to 
pxoss  thoir  caso  for  an  incroaso? 

(Ask  and  thon  chock  prooodo) 

©I  THE  COST  OP  IIVIUG  ? 

THE  LEVEL  OP  PHOFITS(IH  THE  PI3l|? 
COaPAEISaSS  with  OTHEH  WOEKEHS  IH.  of  wohk? 

COMPAEISONS  raTH  OTHER  WORKERS  BI  LIPEEEEHT  PL4CBS  OPWORS  ? 

CHiHGB  IN  TEE  JJATUIJB  OP  TEE  JOB  ?• 
APaiORKAL  CX3HDin®S  CSP  WORK? 
ill)  Which  argument  do  you  consider  most 
convincing? 


30t  Are  any  of  tho  shop  stewards  senior  .stewards  or  oonvonors? . 

IP  IBS 

a)  Have  you  yourself  mot  a senior  steward  or  convenor  on 
union  husii  obs  during  tho  last  twolvo  months? 

IP  IBS  (a)*  i)  HoW  many  tioos? 


IBS 

HO 


IBS 

HO 


h)  Do  senior  stowards  differ  in  any  way  from  other  stowards? 

IBS 

HO 

IP  IBS  (t)s  i)  Do  they  havo  more  or  leas  influonoo  D^K, 
over  thoir  memhors?  MORE 

LESS 

. . . .vs./um. 

ii)  Are  thoy  moro  or  loss  .militant  than  other 
stowards?  MCBB 

LESS 

b.k./sake 

iii)  Afo  thoy  easier  to  gat  on  with  or  more 

difficult?  ■ EASIER 

'MOHB  LIPraOULT 
D.K./3AMB 

iv)  Aro.  thoy  moro  or  loss  ahlo  as  shop 
stowards  . than  ordinary  stewards? 

LESS  &WT.1:! 

v)  Do  tho'y  differ  in  any  other  ways? 
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Do'any  of  tlio  shop  etowards  aot  on  toiialf  of  anotlicr  unloads 
'mombors  besides  their  o\m? 


Jiro  any-  of  these  stewards  senior  stewards 
(convenors)? 


h)  Which  unions  are'- involved? 


NO 

D.K. 


YES 

HO 

D.N.;.. 

D.K. 


32,-  QUESTION  ON  ISSUES  DISCUSSED  AND  SETPLEB  WITH  STEWlfiDS  - SAME  LIST  AS 
Q.  6'7  ON  STEVTABIS ' SCHEDULE  BUI  HO  DISTINCTIOM  BBCTEEH  STAKDABD 
PRACTICE  AHD  RABELT. 


33,  How  often  do  you  have  to  deal  with  grievanoos  and 
claims  involving  wore  than  one  uni-'n? 


VEHf  OPTEH 
PAIELY  OmiT 
SBLDOII- 
NEVER 

D.H.A*  (one  union  only) 


IP  VERY/paIHLY  QFTEff/SjjLDOn  (Codes  if, 5)0 

a)  .Would  it  help  in  dealing  with  griovandos  and 
claims  if  fewer  unions  were  involved  or  would 
it  neko  no  difforanoa? 


li’JCB  HO  DIPEEREHCB 


IP  HQ  STEnARDS  - GO  TO  0.-^7 

3lfi  Do  eny  shop  stewards  'spend  all  their  tioo  at  work 
(with  your  agroonont)  on  trade  union  ‘business? 


TBS 

HO 


35.  Do  you  ynuraolf  deal  diicotly  with  shop  stewards 
regularly,  fairly  frequently,  on  rare  oooaBions, 

or  never?  IffiSUIuMfLY 

FAIRLY  PHBOJJBKTLY 
ru^KB  OCCASIONS 
NEVER 

IF  RBQULARLY/PAIRLY  PRE-)UEHTLY  (Codes  3 or  4) 

a)  Approximi’toly  how  many  hours,  on  average  do  y-'U 

spend  ecoh  week  on  labour  relations  matters?  HOURS 

b)  Hov/  tnueh  of  this  time  is  spent  with  shop  stewards 

alone?  ' »..,,,4.H0U’ilS 

c)  How  much  of  this-  time  is  spent  with  shop  stewards 

aoQ'impaniod  by  full-time  union  officials?  »HOUiS 

36.  Are  the  demands  made  "by  shop  stewards  (the  demands 
that.  rOHOh  you)  reasonable  ones  that  you  can  do 

something  about?  ALUAYS 

USUALLY 

SCSIETIHES 

• NEVER 

37.  Does  manegoQont  as  fl  whole  handle  qqnplaints  end  claims 

with  reasonable  soood?  TBS 

NO 

IP  NO:  a)  V/hat  causes  this? 

IP  NO  STaA\JiDS  GO  TO  O.At 

3S'.  Do  the  shop  stewards  in  tliis  rlaiit  have  written 

credentials  from  their  unions?  SOHB‘Yj]S.S01IE  NQ 

D.TC.' 

39,  Have  you  ever  oboeoted  to  a partica:lar  person's  appointment 
as  a steward? 

NO 

IP  YES ; a)  Was  the  person  actually  appointed?  TES 

NO 
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40k  Have  any  of  tho  shop  stewards  in  this  plant  over  had 
their  crodontiale  withdrawn  hy  their  union? 

IP  W;  a)  ^-:y? 


YES  3 
m 4 
D.K.  5 


hrjQoduro 


41 . loos  your  firin  agree  to  deduct  union  suhsoriptions  out 

of  tho  pay  packet?  TES  6 

NO  7 

IP  HQ  S'l'S-u;JlD3  - 00  50  Q..4g 

42.  Can  stewards  in  your  plant  leave  the  joh  (task)  when 

' they  want  to  contact  rx'rib.ors?  IBS  8 

N0‘  9 

IP  USS  a)  Do  they  have  to  get  noifflissinn  first?  TBS  1 

NO  2 

h)  Is  pormission  ovor  withhold?  .TSS  5 

NO  4 


43,  Do  tho  stewards  ever  hold  nootings  of  mombors  at  tho 

plooo  of  work  during  working  time  or  breaks?  TIHE  -5 

DUPJllG  6 

NO  7 


IP  SUEIHG  170BIONC  TIME  (5)* 

a)  Do  they,  have  to  got  permission  first?  TE3  8 

NO  9 

IF  TBS  (8):  i)  Prom  whom? 

ii)  Is  peroission  ever  withhold?  TBS  T 

NO  2 

IP  T2S  (l)s  iii)  Hoy/  often?  T/EHr  OFTEN  3 

PAIHLY  0PTBI7  4 
SBLDOI^I  5 


iy  ) Do  they  hr-ve  to  say  v/hat  tho  purpose 
of  tho  race-isiiog  is? 

IP  TBS  (7)s  V ) She  last  time  this  happened 

what  Y/as  tho  purpose  of  tho  mooting? 


T3S 

NO 


44.  Do  shop  stoY/aids  ever  bring  your  foremen  giiovoncos  ard  olaims 
on  behalf  of  their  members  whioh  havo  not  previously  been 
raised  by  momboxs  With  thoir  foremen? 

IP  TPS  8 a)  Could  you,  say  whether  this  happens 
very  ’oftenj  fairly  often  or  soldoiaT 


VEST  OFTEN 
PAIHLY  OFTEN 
SELDOU' 

D.K. 


b)  Do  your  foremen  discuss  such  issues  and 
try  to  sattle  them  with  tho  shop  steward  if 
they  oan? 

45.  Do  your  shop  stewards  havo  to  got  pornission  of  tho 
foreman  boforo  they  can  contact  higher  menagemont? 


TBS 

NO 


5 

4'* 

5 

6 


46.  Are  there  any  ways  in  whioh  stewards  oan  got  soooss  to 
higher  aanagomont  without  going  through  tho  foreman? 


TES 

NO 
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47»  Axo  thoro  anj’  atowards  in  y?ur  planl:  who  hnva  cioro 
fncilitioa  than  cinet  otlioi  atoffr-rds? 


m 


IF  YES  J a)  Axo  thoao  o.anior  stewards  or  ooavsnors?  XiSS 

30K13  1B13,aOKB  NO 

"b)  Canthoy  oontaot  highor-ratmagoroont  without 

first  going  through  tho  foromon?  H3 

NO 

IP  IBS  (7)»  d)  How  can  thoy  do  this? 


lQ,  y/nuld  you  say  that  shop  stewards  in  this  plant  regard  tho 

rood  to  go  through  formal  procoduro  as  - VBRY  IMPORTANT 

.PAIRLY  IMPORTANT 
OR  NOT  IMPOETANT? 

49.  On -tho  wholo  do  you  think  that  tho  proooduro  for 

dealing  with  workers  griovanoos  and  olaims  works  woU 
or  not? 

IPNOirfflUi  8 a)‘Wljynot7 


ITOT  VfflLIr 


h)  Who  is  most  to  Wamo  for  this? 


o)  .How  oould  tho  pnioaduro  ho  Inprovod? 

Mnna^omont  Attitudos 

50.  Do  yu  think  that  tho  lower  levels -of  manaconont  In  tide  plant 
aro  moro  or  loss  roady  than  you  aro'to  ogroo  tn  union  dotnands? 

MORE  mm  6 

12139  RBADf  7 

about  the  3AUB  8 

Sjo^ims  - W WA.a 9 

51. ;  Do  you  think  that  tho  lower  lovols  of  suporvision  fully 

approolsto  your  probloms  In  donlinc  with  .shop  stownrds, 

partly  approoiato  thorn, or  don’t  approoiftto  thorn  at  all?  SULLY  1 

PARTLY  2 
UOJ?  AT  ALL  3 

.D.K.  4 


52.  -Do  you  koop  lower  levels  of  managoaont  Informod  if  and  when  you 

doolda  iB8Ufia.w.J,th.atottaxda?  YJS  4 

NO-  5 

NEVER  SSaSS  smURDS  6 

IP  YB3.(4)J  a)  How? 


h)  Axs  your  fosanan  sntlsfiod  that  thoy  er® 
auffiolently  well  informed  if  and  when  you 
dooido  iSBUOs  with  stewards?  T®9  7 

NO  8 

D.K.  9 


53.  Whoso  point  of  vlow  arc  stowards  most  inolinod  to  taka  - 

HANAG'!MB1W'3  1 

WOilKBHS  2 

Pim-PIPTY  3 

D,K.  4 


54.  How  efflolent,  so  workers'  idproBontstlvoB,  do  you  oonslder  the  shor  , 
stewards  whero  you  work  are?-  Ara  thoy  - VERY  EPSICIMT  5 

PAIRLY  MIOIBHT  6 

NOT  VERY  EPPIOIENT  7 

OR  IHliPfflCimfT?  H 

55^  To  wha-b  extent  do 'you  tliink  that  tho  shop^stowardo  you  dsal  withai? 
helping  management  to  solve  its  prohlons  and  run  tho  plwb  rooro 
Qffioiontay?  ■ qJIIfilJl.IOT.  1 

IN  A imie.^  WAY  2 

GR  NOT'AT  iU.7  3 
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56.  How  reasonable  a’ro  the  shop  stowards  -to  cLsal'with? 


Are  they  generally  - 


VEHr  liEiSCiHADIE 
PAIiJLY  EEi'.SOF;iBLS 
OR  UNiBASOilABIS? 


57,  Would  you  say  that  sho*?  atowarda  aio  moro  willing,  oil* 
less  willinfi  than  their  memhors  to  toko  militant 
action'- -or  aro  they  about  the  .same? 


M0R3 


D.K./BOU'-?  S?HB  S/AIB 


Fnll-timo  Union  Offioors 

58.  Bo  you-thirdC"that  shop  stowerds  in  tliis  plant  aro,  on  TOO  IdJCH 
tho  whole',  InOlinod  to  sook  tho  advico  and  'help  of  TOO  UTTLE 
full-timo  union  offioials  - OR  ABOUT  THO  RIGHT  .‘.MMJHT? 

OTHER  (specify) 


59.  In  comparison  with  tho  iopclrtanda  of  shop  stowarda  in  your 
system  of  negotiation  and  consultation,  would  you  say' that 

_.P4>j  UNIKPOifTiUT 

^ITB  DSfORTANT 
■ ^OH  VBRi;,im?oHT;OT? 


full-tlmo  efficora  aro  - 


60.  What  proportion  of  tho  grievances  and  claims  settled  et 
your  level  involva  tho  intesvoation  of  a full-time  offioor 
in  thh ' nogotiatloaa  - .iT,r, 

THREB-IJJARTEnS 
/.BOUT  H.'.LF 
ONTM^J/iRTER 
OR  HOME? 


'61*  How  many  tlraoa  havo  you  oontaotod  or  boon  contacted 
by  a full  time  union  offioor  during  tho  last  twolvo 
months? 

IP  CC^TACTISD  OHE  OR  MOiUD  TIUKSi 

a)  What  oirourastanoes  and  griovanooa  axo  most  likaly  to 
load  to  you  sooing  a full-timo  offioai? 

b)  Thinking  of  tho  last 'time,  what  was  tho  nature  of  tho 
iSSUQ? 

IP  MO  STU,/ARD3  - GO  TO  Q.65 

62,  Whon.olthor  -a  full  time  union  officer  qr  a shop  steward 
is  oorapotont  to  eottlo  an  i'asua,  whioh  dp.  you  profor  to 
doal;With?  SHop  STEWARD 

UNIOir  OPPJC|/.L 


63*  How  ijnportant  aro  full-tlmo  union  offioora  in  industrial 

rolatjLone  in  your  plant  " VEHT  IMPOBT/Jirr 

. . PAUfflT  IMPOHT/JTT 

IP  PAIRLY/^OT  (Oodos  2,3)*  OR  HOT  IHPORIABT? 

a)  Would  .-you  liko  to  soo  thorn  play  a noro  Important 

part?  ■'■  IBS 

NO 

IF  'nsg  (l,)|  i)  What  provonts  thorn  from  doing  so?  


6i|.,  How  rauoh  notice  do  you  think  stowards  In' this  plant  tako  of 

union  4natxuotion8  and  pollt^y?  Bo  thoy  - TAKE  /.  LOT  OP  NOTICE 

A PAIR  AMOUNT  OP  NOTICE 
A UTTLE  170TICB 
OR  NO  NOTICE  AT  I'JJL'l 


65,  V/ould  y.nu  aajj  that  shop  stewards  aro  mora  or  loss  likaly  to 

be  prooptad  than  other  workers  in  this  plant?  MORE  LIKELY 

LESS  LIKELY 

NO  DIPPEIRENCB 


BisoiDlino 

66,  Bo  you  Impoao 'ponaltios  to'disolpline  workois  in  this 

plant?  . ■ ‘ - -YES 

(GO  TO  Q.g7)K0 


IP  YES  (4)1  Is  thoro  a spooial  pioooduro  laid  down  under 
Whioh  workers  oah  appeal  against  disciplinary 
ponaltios?  a)  In  tho  oaso  of  dismissal? 

b)  In  tho  ohao  of  othor  punishment? 


•NO 

*YE§'' 

NO 
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IP  YBS  ,(S  al>a/ol  8);o)t7h»t  is  the  hieheat  level  to 
wWoli  an  appeal  can  gc? 
a)  Can  a vjorker  flho  appeals  lie 

acooiaponied.  "by  his  shop  eteflard?  ^ES 

• HO 

IP  no  (7  aud/ol  9)  e)  As  there  is  no  apeoiel  piooeduro,  era 

“ ' ' appeals  daalt  pith  through  tho  oldiuarjr 

disputes  prooeduro? 

iro 

IPKO  t)  Tb  i-b,  all  -the  sane,  sanorally  understood 
. that  ■Borkers  can  eppQal  to  higher  levols 

of  manageaent  against  disciplinary  penalties.  YES 

IP,  HO  Siaf^rS  - GO  TO  q.68  : 


67»  Are  shop  etawards  treated  in  the  Beoa  way  as  ether 
as  S&i  as  disoiplino  goes? 


YES 
NO 

HO  SHOP  SOTABDS 


IP  HQ*  a)  Are  they  more  or  less  likely  than  other  workers 
’ to  ha  eahjeot  to  dismissal  or  other 

-A-v..,1  + 4oa‘?  aOiulj  LxKiiiLl 

penalties?  LIKELY 


68.  On  the  whole  would  you  say  that  mattars..of  disoipline  are 
dealt  with  fairly  in  this  plant? 


IP  HOi  a)  In.  what  'way  aro  -^hey  unfair? 


UtiliBatioK  of  lehour. 

69.  Do  you  think  that  there  ere  ways  in  which  tho  organisation 
and  arrangement  of  work  in  your  plant  could  he  improvod  if 
you  were  free  to  arrange  your  labour  foroo  as  you  wished?  Y^ 

IPYBSj  a)  What  percontago  of  worldng  hours  oould  you  savo?  ..,,,95 

h)  Do  you  tMhk  that  trade  unionism  is  s factor  in 
■nrovontinfi  you  from- arranging  your  labour  as.  you 

Would  wish?  Is  it  - ^ P;;DTQR 

wouau  u PACTOE 

' ONLY  A SIL-.LL  PACTOR 

OR  HOT.  A FACTOR? 
OTHER '(specify) 


70.  Aro  thoro  any  porticulerly  ticne-wastlng  and  inoffioiont 
labour  prnctioes  in  this  plant?. 

IP  YES;  a)  Can  you  namo  thorn? 

b)  Tfhat  causes  this? 

o)  How  oould  those  prs.oticas  he  got  rid  of? 
d)  Hw  you.attomptod  to  caloulato*  roughly  -the 
poroontego  of  labour  cost  per  unit  of  output 
which  Would  ho  saved  if  you  oould.  xonove 
those  pzaotices? 


YES 


YES 

HO 


IP  YES  ; What  is  it? 


7I4  Do  you  think  that  tho  workors  in  this  plmt  oould  ro'ssnnahly' 

* he  oipectod  to  put  moro  effort  into  thoir  jobs  or  not?  YES 

HO 

IP  YES;  a)  Could  you  give  a poroontaso  ostimato 
of  the  incroasQ  in  effort  that  they 

oould  aohiovo?  .«'• ...^^ 

h)  Vfhy  don’t  they  make  this  effort? 


72..  Does  this  plant  work  ovortiroo  ~ 

IP  REGUL.'.IiLyj 

a)  If  you  oould  guarantoo  no  loss  of  oarninfis  by  v/hat- 
poroentaga  could  you  roduco  ovortime,  on  avorago, 
without  affecting  production  or^awlity?  »i 


HEGUL/.RLY 
OCCj^SICHAIiLY 
OR  H3SVBH? 
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73*  ^ yo^  find  it  possible  to  plan  ahead  so  far  as  nanpower 
nooda  arc  conooxnod? 


IP  IBS  a)  How  many  years  ohoad  do  you  plan? 


IBS 
ITO 
, .US. 


74*  3Xa  you  maintain  any  labour’  statistics  in  this  plant? 


IBS 

ITO 


IF  YES  I Do  they  covers  rates  of  absence  through 'aioknass 

s b)  rates  of  abscnco  other  than  sioknoss 
s o)  ratos  of  labour  turnover 
s d)  accident  rates 

s oj  hours  of  TBork  lost  through,  sirikoa 
. : f)  anything  olae  (aoooify) 

IP  NO  STRYABDS  ^ CK3  TO  Q.76  ' 


Can  you  oatimato,  in  any  nay,  what  proportion  of  your  shop 
stewards  are  roplacod  oaoh  ypar? 


NO 

D.N.A. 


IP  YESs  a)  What  is  tho  poroontago? 


76. 


QUESTION  ON  STMK2S  AT  PLANT  SINCE  A WOfiZS  MAHAGSa/PEaSOHNEL 
OPPICEB  >•  SAKE  AS  Q« 79  ON  STEWARDS'  SCHEDULE. 


77«  ilave  anit  iom&-ot  prassB'»-a£ita'-«han-so>t4c48- 
bsen  used  In  dlaputes  cc  cAls  plant  while  you 
have  been  wortes  manager?  Have  there  been  any*. 

THREATS  TO  STRIKE?? 
OVEFTIME  BANS? 

, TOBKIKG  TO  RULE? 

•CO  sinwo'7 
0TH31  (SPECIfY)? 


P YES  TO  mi  a)  How  Buiny  times  h.tro  these.. • 
(Other  forms  of  pressure)  been  used  In  the 
past  12  months? 

NEVER 
ONCE 
TWICE 
3 orATUES 
5 or  MORE  TIMES 

F*  YES  TO  7^  & 77:  b]  Do  you  think  the  strike 
was  bore  or  less  edocclva  then. ..(other 
fom  of  pressure  montloned)? 

STRIKE  MDRS  EFFECTIVE 
STRIKE  LESS  EFFECTIVE 
D.K. 


-fa^sBificatlon 

79.  What  does-Jhls  plant  praduGa  or  do? 


. No.  of  employoos  In  plcntr'  ‘ 
M/NU/L. 

IJON-K/iKJ/1. 

t No. 'of  foraoen 

(first  line  supervisors)  ... 


. Does  flra  run  any  training  courses  for: 
STAFF? 
FORTHSr? 
WORKERS? 
SHOP  STra<\RDS? 

IP  ANY  COURSES:  a]  Do  (any  of]  these 
Include  training  in  Industrial 
relations?  YES  - ST/PF 

YES  -TORSmi 
YES  - VDRKERS 


78.  lAstiy,  osn  I ask  you  soao  (piestlons  about 

siurseir; 

a}  How  long  have  you  been  a works  manager 
In  this  plenp?»  ro&l 

b)  'Could  you  toll  me  tho  names  of  the  3 
previcui  dobs. you  had  (In  this  or  any 
oijher  company)  before  you  became  a works 
manager  herd? 

c)  Have  you  ever  held  ariy  Job  Whlch'was 

primarily  devoted  to  Industrial  relation's 
problems?  YES 

NO 

d)  Havo  you  had  any  training  for  nanegement 

Other  than  oxporlenee?  YES 

• • NO 

IF  tES:  a)  Vlbat  kind  of  training? 


INTERVIEWEH'S  NAME.. 


INTERVIEI-JER  NO. 


TIKE  INrERVIO?  FINISHED  . 


TIKE  INTERVIEW  CTAJTTED  ...... 

Personnel  Officer  at  plant? 


Foremen(aen]  at  plait? 


f)  oex 


KALE 

FIMALE 


None  Intarvlemd 

1 Intervlevnd 

2 Interviewed 


Vbati^  your  age  last  blrthdey? 


Reason  fbr  rsfusal/norrcontact  'with  norks 
manager/ firm: 
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SURVET  OP  PORatM  . 


TOiat  is  your  job  (what  do  you  actually  do)? 

IVhfit  was  your  job  before  you  became  a foreman?  ^ 


How ’long  have  you  worked  for  (present  firm)?  • 


4.  How  long  have  you 

5. 


been  a foreman  in  this  plant  (establishment)?-  - YRS^ 


Idd  you  work  for  this  firm  before  you  beoame  a foreman? 
1?  HO;  a)  Were  you  a foreman  at  your  previous  firm? 


YES 

NO 


17  YSS  (COKE  3);  b)  How  long  altogether  have  you  been 

a foreman?  * 


, Are  you  interested  in  promotion  in  your  firm? 
17  YES;  a)  lo  what  position? 


YES 

NO 


b)  Do  you  think  there  is  a reasonable  hope  that  you  may  yes 

get  it?  NO 

17  NO  (CODE  A)  Why  is  that? 


, Have  you  talon  part  in  any  course  of  training  for  your  job  as  a YES 

foreman?  NO 

17  YES:  a)  Did  you  go  to  more  than  one  course? 

IF  YES  (codes  a or  2);  Who  was  it  (were  they)  run  by? 


8>  Have  you  taken  part  in  any  course  speoifloally  designed  to  help  you 
deal  with  industzdal  relations? 

9t  Are  you  a mesiber  of  a trade  union? 

IF  YES:  a)  Which  union(s)  do  you  belong  to? 

: b)  How  long  have  you  boon  in  your  present  ■uidon(o)? 

: 0)  Does  your  union  have  nugotiating  rl^ts  on  behalf  of 
foremen  in  your  firm? 


YES 

NO 


Hoff  many  workers  do  you  supervise? 


Are  the  najori-ty  of  the  workers  you  supervise  doing:  MANUAL 

, OR  NON-?IANUAL  WORK? 


f MANUAL:  a)  Do  you  supervise: 


: b)  And  they  on: 


SKILLED 
SEMI-SKILLED 
OR  UNSKILLED  T70KKEHS? 
ERODUCTION  WORK 
OR  OTP-RRQDUCTION  ¥0RK? 


12»  Are  you  personally  responsible  for  engaging  workers? 


YES 

NO 


Can  you  personally  dismiss  a worker  entirely  on  your  own 
authority?  “ 
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Unioniaation. 

14,  Ate  any  of  the  workers  you  supervise  members  of  a trade  union?  XES 

IP  YES:  a)'1Sfii3!bh  unions?  NO 

' ; "b)  Are  all  of  them,  most  of  them,  or  only  some  of  them 

mesibers  of  a trade  union?  AIIi 

UOSI 

S021E 

£.£• 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

V 

13*  Do  any  of  the  workers  you  supervise  have  to  he  trade  union  members 

before  the  firm  will  engage  them?  YES 

NO 

D.E. 

X?  KO:  a)  Do  any  of  the  workers  you  supervise  have  to  beoome  union 

members  in  order  to  keep  their  jobs?  YES 

»0 

D.K. 

1 

A 

2 

3 

4 

5 

~16,  Are  there  any  shop  stewards  (workshop  representatives)  representing 
• the  workers  you  supervise?  YES 

(50  TO  Q19)  NO 

IP  IK)}  a)  How  mazy  shop  stewards  axe  there  altogether?  

b)  'Which  uiaiona  do  they  belong  to? 

A 

1 

i 

1 

} 

) 

J 

1 

17,  Are  the  earnings  of  the  workers  you  supervise  ever  increased  as  a ygg 
result  of  t^e  efforts  of  shop  stewards  on  their  behalf? 

• IP  YES  s a)  In  what  ways? 

} b)  "What  arguments  do  stewards  use  to  press  their,  ease  for  an 
increase?  (ASK  OPEN,  THEN  CHECK  Hffi-CODBS) 

COST  OP  LI7IN5? 
THE  LEVEL  OP  PROFITS  (IN  THE  FIRM)? 
COMPARISONS  WITH  OTHER  WORIfflRS  IN  THE  SAME  PLACE  OP  WORK? 
COMPARISONS  WITH  OTHER  WORKERS  IN  DIPPEREHT  PLAGES  OP  WORK? 

CSAN&E  IN  THE  NATDRB  OP  THE  JOB? 
ABNORMAL  CONDITIONS  OT  WORK? 

IP  MORE  "than  one  AR5UMENT;  o)  Which  argument  do  you  consider 
most  persuasive? 

1 

2 

1 • 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

18,  Are  any  of  the  shop  stewards  who  represent  the  workers  you  .YES 

supervise,  senior  stewards  or  convenors?  NO 

D.K. 

1 

2 

3 

19,  How  often  do  you  have  to  deal  with  grievanoes  and  claims  involving 

more  than  one  union?  • "VERY  OFTEN 

OR  NEVER? 

IF  VERY  OR  FAIRLY  OFTEN;  a)  Would  it  help  in' dealing  with  grievances 
and  claims  if  fewer  unions  were  involved, 

. ' or  would  it  make  no  di^erenoe? 

WOULD  HELP 
WUliD  MAPI!  NO  DIFFERENCE 
D.K. 

4 

5 
g 

7 

8 
9 
0 

IP  NO  SHOP  STEWARDS' -"cS' TO  022 

20,  Do  a:y  of  the  shop  stewards  you  deal  with  aot  on  behalf  of  another 

union’s  members  besides  their  own?  YES 

NO 

D.K. 

IP  YES;  a)  ‘Which  unions^are  involved? 

b)  Are  these  senior  stewards  (ooivenors)?  YES 

• NO 

SOME  OP  THEM 
• D.K, 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 
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21.  Approxiiiiately  liow  hours'  did  you  spend  last  -week  wi'th 

grievances  and  olaims  advanced  hy  union  memlDers  and/or  their  ^ ^ 

stevrards?  *“ 

Approximately  horr  mary  hours  of  this  time  was  spent  to 

union  menhers  on  their  own,  without  the  presence  of  their  ^ 

stewards? 

1 

22,  Aro  the  grievanoee  and  claims  raised  by  woAers  dirootly  id-bh 
• reasonable  ones  you  can  do  soiffeithins  about  - 

UoUAuLY 
SOMTIUES 
OR  NEVER? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

IP  NO  SHOP  SmARDS  - SO  TO  025 

23,  Are  the  grievaiioes  and  claims  raised  by  ahop  stew^ds  ou  behalf  of  the 
workers  ycu  sxqierviae  reasonable  ones  you  can  do  something  about 

USUALLY 
SOf^TIMES 
OR  NEVER? 

5 

6 
7 
6 

24.  'What  proportion  of  grievances  and  claims  raised  by  shop  stewards  do  you 
settle  T/ithout  reference  to  a hi^er  level  of  management? 

ALL 

oraYA"S- 

OR  NONE? 

1 

2 

3 

4. 

25.  Are  complaints  and  claims  on  the  whole  dealt  -with  Tdth  reasonable 

speed?  "iraS 

IP  N0{  a)  Wiose  fault  is  it? 

1 

2 

26.  qOESTION  OH  ISSUES  EISOUSSBD  AND  SETTLED  WITH  STBV/AHDS  - SAME  LIST  AS 
Q.67  OH  STEWARDS'  SCHEDULE  BUT  HO  DISTIHCTIOH  BETWEEH  STASDAED  PRACTICE 
AND  RARELY  AHD  ADDETIOHAL  ^UBSTIOK  Cttl  V.'Hl'HBER  EACH  ISSUE  USUALLY 
SETTLED  AT  POREMiH  LEVEL  OR  EEPERHBD  TO  HIGHER  LEVEL. 

27.  Can  the  atewara(e)  who  ropreaent(s)  the  workers  you  supervise  leave 

the  lob  to  eontact  members  whenever  they  want?  YES 

NO 

IP  YES;  &)  Do  they  have  to  get  permission  from  you  first?  YES 

' NO 

IP  YES  (CODE  2);  Do  you  ever  withhold  permission?  YES 

NO 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

28,  Do  the  stewards  you  deal' with  ever  hold  meetings  of  members  at  the 
place  of  work  - during  world.ng  time  or  breaks?  YES, DURING  WORHiriG  TliE 

YES,  DURING  BREAKS 
NO 

IP  DURING  WORKTHG  TIME;  a)  Do  they  have  to  gat  pemiBaion  first?  YES 

NO 

IP  YES  (CODE  3)  ; b)  Prom  T/hom? 

; c)  Is  permisEion  ever  irithheld?  YES 

NO 

IP  YES  (CODE'B);  d)  Is  it  withheld  - VERY  OPTEN 

PAIRLY  OPTEN 
OR  SELDOM? 

: e)  Do  they  have  to  say  what  the  purpose 

is?  YES 

NO 

IP  YES  (CODE  C):  Thinking  of  the  lasj  time  this 

happened  - 

f)  What  ^Tae  the  purpose  of  the  meeting? 

: g)  Why  was  permission  withlield? 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

c 

1 
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29.  Do  you  ever  Beetle  problems  raised  by  uaion  members  without  bringing 
in  their  shop  steward?  IBS 

IP  YES;  a)  How  often? 

VERY  OFTEN 
FAIRLY  OFTEN 
OR  SELDOM? 


i 


30.  Do  shop  stewards  .ever  bring  you  grievancea  and  claims  on  behalf  of 


■ members  which  have  not  previously  been  raised  with  you? 
IF  YES;  a)  How  often? 

: b)  Ihat  action  do  you  take  when  this  happens? 


YES 
NO 

VERY- OFTEN 
FAIRLY  OFTEN 
OR  SELDOM? 


3i«  Do  the  shop  stewards  you  deal  with  have  to  raise  an  issue  with  you 
before  they  can  raise  it  with  higher  levels  of  management?  ygS 

NO 


32.  Do  the  shop  stewards  you  deal  >7ith  have  to  get  your  permission  first 
before  they  can  contact  hi^er  management?  YES 

IF  YES;  a)  Are  there  any  ways  in  which  stewards  can  get  aooess  to 

higher  levels  and  by-pass  you?  YES 

IS  iES  (COIE  2) : 1j)  In  what  ways!  ™ 

: c)  Do  you  approve  or  disap'p’rove  of  this? 

APPROVE 

DiaAPPROVE 

IF  DISAPPROVE;  d)  In  what  way(s)? 

: e)  How  could  this  practice  be  avoided? 


33,  inien  something  Is  settled  at  a higher  level  of  management  with  shop 
stewards,  how  do  ydu  come  to  hear  of  it?  Does  MANAUEMENT  TELL  ITOU 
OR  DO  YOU  HEAR  IT  FROM  SHOP  STEWARDS? 

OTHER  (SEBCIFr). 

a)  Does  tliic  work  out  all  right  in  practice?  YES 

NO 


32*.,  Do  the  shop  stewards  you  deal  with  have  satisfactory  facilities  for 
oonto.oting  members  at  the  place  of  work?  Are  these  V®Y  SATISFACTORY 

FAIRLY  SATISFACTORY 
C®  DNSAIiaFACTOHy? 


35,  On  tho  whole,  do  you  think  that  the  procedure  for  dealing  with  worlrartf 
grievances  and  claims  works  well  or  not?  TOLL 

• , HOT  TOLL 

IF  HOT  TOLL:  a)  Wliy  not?  • ___ 

; b)  Nho  is  moat  to  blame  for  this? 

: 0)  Hot;  could  the  prooadura  be  improved? 


36.  Hot;  do  you  think  that  higher  levels  of  -management  in  your  plant 
compare  with  you  in  agreeing  to  union  demands?  Would  you  say  that 
they  - ■ AGREE  MORE  READILY 

OR  AGREE  LESS  READILY? 
OTHER  (SPBCIFY) 


IF  NO  SHOP  STOTARD3  •»  GO  TO  QhO 

37*  Do  you  consider  that  higher  levels  of  management  in  your  plant 

appreciate  the  foreman's  problems  in  dealing  with  shop  stewards?  FULLY 
Do  they  appreciate  them  - ' PARTLY 

„ OR  NOT  AT  ALL? 


38,  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  amount  of  authori"ty  you  have  to  deal, 
with  issues  raised  -by  shop  stewards?  Are  you  - VERY  SATISFIED 

FAIRLY  SATISFiEED 
OR  DISSATISFIED? 

IF  DISSATISFIED;  a)  In  what  Arayo  could  management  give  you  more 

authority  to  deal  with  issues  raised  by  stewards? 


59. 


Are  there  any  ijueationa  raised  by  shop  stewards  ^ich  you  have  to 
refer  to  higher  management,  but  which  you  think  you  ought  to  be  free 
.to  settle  yourself?  YES 

IF  YES;  a)  IVhat  are  these? 
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LO., Would  you  say  that  higher  management  is  very  „ 

•reasonable,  or  too  lenient  In  dealing  iTit  ssues  REASOlSlSfe 

unions?  PAIHLY  EBA30NABLE 

. TOO  LBOTNT? 

0 

1 

2 

5 

If  MO  aaop  STBmPS  - BQ  lOJia:  , , t,VB 

w.  ®==»  point  of  ylefio  the  shop  stewards  you  deal  rith 

• • THE  WORKERS* 

OR  IS  II  pim  rim? 

D.K. 

4 

5 

6 
7 

42.  To  what  extant  do  you  thinfe  that  the  shop  stewards  you  de^  are 

helping  managemant  to  solve  its  prohlams  and  run  the  plant  moj^  ^ 
effioiently?  ^ mmR  WJff 

OR  NOT  AT  ALL? 
OTHER  (SFECIJT) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

W.  Hoyi  effleisut,  as  worlcsrs'  rsprasautatlTea,  do  you 

ste»ardswhera  you  fork  a«?  Jlrs  thsy  - pjSly  So™ 

NOT  VERY  BmCIEKT 
OR  INEPFICIEIJT? 

1 

2 

3 

If 

6 

7 

8 

Hoyy  wall  do  you  gat  on  ralth  the  shop  ataharda  at  your  plaoa 

EAIRLY  WELL 
OR  NOT  VERY  WELL? 

45.  Would  you  say  that  shop  stewards  are  more,  loss  or  m militant  as 
their  members?  (keen  on  taking  action  for  the  union) 

AS  MILITANT 

D.E. 

1 

2 

3 

46.  Do  the  shop  stewards  you  deal  with  have  any  -cine  ofi  from  woik  iu 
order  to  perform  their  duties  as  shop  stewards? 

IP  YES;  a)  Can  you  say  roughly  how  many  hours  last  week? 

HRS._^ 

1 

2 

47.  Do  you  oonaider  thab  the  shop  stewards  you  deal  with  can  _ 

ihei?  uSerrto  aea  thdrga  thalr  way?  HoAVUROT  HAS  OWN  OPITO 

SOMETIMES 
OTHER  (8FE0IPY) 

a)  Do  you  think  there  are  any  oiroumstanoes  in  which  they  ere 

unlikely  to  get  their  meidbers  to  cCgree  with  them?  isS 

• IP  YES  (CODE  A):  b)  ifhat  are  these  oirouostances?  ____  _ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2’ 

^ 43.  Do  the  stewsrds  you  deal  with  ever  refuse  to  raise  an  issue  with  • 
maiiagoment^'on.  behalf  of  their  members? 

. ■ ® NO 

EP.  YES:  ajJThat  issues?  ...  ..  

1 

2 

’ 49'.  Hcfff  do  you  think  the  work  of  starrards  la  regarded  by  their  unions? 

In  general,  is  it  ••  "VERY  WELL  APPRECIATED 

TAIRLY  'WELL  APPRECIATED 
TAKEN  FOR  &RANTBD 
OR  NOT  APPRECIATED? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

*i0.  How  do  vmi  thinfr  the  rnrlr  erf*  ntewnrAs  is  reaarded  bv  their  members? 

Do-  . MOST  APPRECIATE  WHAT  THE  STEWARD  DOBS  FOR  THEM 

■ MOST'-  TAKE  IT  FOR  G-RANTED 

OR  SOME  APFEBdATB  IT  AND  SOME  TAKE  IT  FOR  GRANTED? 

OTHER  (SPECIFY),, 

51.  Do  you  think  that  'shop'  stewards  are  more  or  less  likely  than  ptlier 
workers  to  he  promoted  in  this  plant  (site)?  MORE  LIKELY 

• • LESS  LIKELY 

. NO  DIFFERENCE 

5 

6 
• 7 
J- 

1 

2 

3 
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52.  Do  you  think  that  the  shop  stewards -you -dflal  Tdtb  are,  on  the  whole, 
inclined  to  seek  the  advice ' and  help  of.  full-time  union'  officers  - 

TOO  aUCH 
TOO  UTTI^ 
OH  ABOUT  THE  EIGHT  AMOUNT? 

OTHER  (SEBCm) 

53.  How  ffluoh,  notice  do  you  think  stewards  in  this,  plant  take  of  union 

instruotions  and  policy?  Do  they  taJra  a LOT  OP  NOTICE 

■ A PAIR  AMOUNT  OP  NOTICE 

A LITTLE  NOTICE 
cm  HO  NOTICE  AT  ALL? 


54,  Is  there  oonpetition  betiveen  unions  to  recruit  the  v;orksra  you  "^ES 

auperviee?  jjO 

IP  YESt  a)  Would  grievanoes  and  olaima  he  eaeier  to  settle*  if  there 

were  not  this  oompetition?  YES 

OTHER  (SPECIE) 

Diaoipli^e 

55.  Do  you  have  authority  to  impose  penalties  to  discipline  porters?  YES 

IP  YES:  a)  In  ;7hat  ways?  ^ 

I h)  Do  you  feel  that  your  decisions  are  adequately  hacked 

up  hy  hi^er  management?  YES 

NO 

IP  MO  SHOP  STEWAiyS  - 

'To)”  Are  shop  s-Fev/ards  treated  in  the  same  way  as  othfer  workers 
as  far  as  disoiplino  goes?  __  YES 

...  ' NO 

IP  NO  (CODE  A)j  d)  Are  stewards' more  or- less  Htely  than 

other  worters  to  he  subject  to  diamissal 
or  other  disciplinary  penalties? 

MORE  LIKELY 

X^SS  TiT  H 

D.K. 


56,  For  what  reasons  do  you  think  that  management  would  he  justified  in 
discharging  a shop  steward?  A&ITATION/INCITIN&  TROUBIE 

ORG-ANISING  AN  tlKOPPICIAL  SIRIKB/STOPPAGS 
SAME  REASON  AS  ANY  OTHER  WORKEE/BHEAKIH&  RULES 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


. 57*  On  the  whole,  would  you  say  that  matters  of  discipline  are  dealt  with 
■ .fairly’ in  this  plant  (site)?  YES 

I?,  NOi  a)  In  ¥bat  noy?  ™ 


58.  Do  you  personally  know  of  any  oases  where  a worker  you  supervise  was 
disciplined  or  punished  in  some  way  hy  the  union  or  memhers  of  the 
union?  YES 

NO 

IP  YES:  a)  iChinldng  of  the  last  (that)  case  •*  was  it  considered: 

AT  A SHOP  PLOOVSITB  MBBTIN& 
BRANCH  MEETING 
OTHER  (SPBCirr) 

» h)  Wl;at  was  the  alleged  offende? 

: 0)  Whioh  union  was  involved? 

: d)  Do  you  ooncider  that  the  matter  was  dealt  with  fairly?  -7ES 

•NO 

D.K. 


e)  Was  the  worker  disciplined  in  any  ether  way? 


NO 

•D.K. 


EamlnffB 

59.  lo  there  a nationally  egraad  standard  working  week  for  the  workers  YES 
you  supervise? 

IP  YBSj  a)  How  long  Is  it?  jj^b. 

i h)  Wliat  are  their  agreed  overtime  rates? 


60.  Hev;  do  the  rates  in  your  particular  shop  oon^ars  with  national  rates? 

■Are  “ ' ' JF™ 

*'  THE  SAME 

OR  LOWER? 

D.K, 
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1.  miat  proportion  of  the  vrorlcers  .you  suponriae  are  employea.  on  boub  m. 
system  of _ payment  hy  results?  PROMPTS  MINoSTr 

OR -NONE?' 

. D.K. 

IP  -JIL  05  MOST:  a)  Would  jou  he  in  favour  of  replacing  this 
system  by  some  ether  Bethod? 

D.K. 

IP  liiSj  b)  Why  do  you  favour  a ohenge? 

TV  MINORITI  OR  HOKE:  o)  Would  you  be  in  favour  of 

IE  MINORin  uu  sygtBn  T/ith  payment  by  results?  ^ ^ 

IP  KESi  a)  Why  do  you  favour  a change? 

^ ^ incentivb/makb  more  money 

MORE  PRODUCTIVITY  POR  PIRM 
EASIER  TO  CONTROL 
BETTER  QUALITY  WORK 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

5. 

6 

7 

6 

9 

A 

1 

2 

A 
1 • 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

62.  In  comparison  -with  other  manual  (non-manual)  ?es 

you  consider  the  workers  you  supervise  are  paid  a fair  amount?  YES 

SOME  FAIRLY,  OTHERS  HOT 

D.K. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

JL. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
.6 

7 

8 
9_ 

tha  Hni  of  work  tho  paopla  you  “Pa'^iaa 
^ is  ist-tor  orsanisoi  aui  arrangea,  or  do  you  -thlnlc  -tlial; 

enough  done  iOready?  • MOVBS  JttK3JU3I 

D.K. 

IP  »C0UID  BE  BBTiHSR^J  Do  you  think  that  it  could  be  done  - 

a)  By  feuer  people?  “i®" 

NO 

D.K. 

b)  In  less  time? 

' . HO 

D.K. 

c)  Who  prevents  this  - unions  or  UNIONS 

^ Lxagemont?  ' . JIAKAOE™ 

64.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  adequate  eoope  to  enova?a  that  the  work  YES 
■ you  supervise  is  done  in  the  most  efficient  way?  NO 

n?  NO:  a)  In  \7hat  way  is  your  scope  inadequate? 

1 

A 

65.  Do  you  think  that  the  workers  you  suporviso  could  put  moro  effort 

into  their  jobs  than  they  do  now,  or  do  you  think  they  are  putting  in 
a reasonable  amount  alreaSy?  COULD  PUT  UT  MORE 

PUT  IN  A REASONABLE  AMOUNT 

IP  COULD  POT  IN  MORE:  a)  Why  don’t  they  mako  this  effort? 

A 

1 

66.  Do  you  work  overtime  in  this  plant  ~ REGULARLY 

OCCASIONALLY 
OR  NEVER? 

IP  REGULARLY:  a)  If  vou  could  guarantee  no  lose'  of  earninM,  bv  hnw 
much  could  you  raduco  overtime,  on  average,  ^vithout  affecting 
production  or  quality?  Could  you  get  rid  of  •-  ALL  OP  IT 

MOST 

OR  JUST  SOME  OP  IT? 

D.K. 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

■5 

6 

67-8.  QUESTION  ON  STRIKES  AND  OTHER  FORMS  OP  PRESSURE  USED  AT  PLANT  SINCE 
A FOREMAN  - SAME  AS  Q.79  ON  STEWARDS*  SCaEDULE  AND  Q.60. 

69.  Do  you  find  the  job  of  foreman  rewarding  and.  satisfying?  (Erobe  in 

what  way) 

70-5.  CLASSIFICATION  DETAILS  AS  STEWARDS'  Qs.91-7,  iDCOLDDIHG  MARITAL  STATU 
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SUBVET  07  THADE  UTTOK 


7,  Do  you  now  hav#  a job?  (includs  ihoso  on  hoHdoy,  sick  loava  or  on  otrjko)  - 

YES  1 

( \m*  END  IHIEP.VIEH)  HO  2 


'Of  VES}t,  Do  you  work  for  youroolf  or 'soMona  ola'a?  (IF  'SELF*  E!fl  INTERVIEU)  SELF  1 

SOHEONE  ELSE  2 

(IF  SOIIEOHE  ELSE)b.  It  this  a-full-tloa  or  pirt-tiM  Job? 

' .(Do  you  work  *or^  or  lass  than  30  hours  a uaak? } FULUTIHE  1 ' 

(IF  'PART-TIHE'  Elfll  IlflERVlEll)  PnRT-TIHE  2 


An  you  a nsnber  of  a'trbds  union  or  uployBos  association? 

(IF  *I10*.  USE  IIOfMMS  QUEST lOim IRE) 
(IF  YES ) s.  An  you  a shop  •t8uar(l,('npn8antat1yi)7 


(IF  'YES'  ElO  IHTERVIEII  ] 

b,  Vhteh  gMon(i)  do  you  b*loft9>?  

- ^ ^ 

t.  Kou  loofl  hayo  'you  bsin’ln  your  prasont  union?  24  YEARS  2 • 

' 5-9  YEilRS  3 

10-20  Y£,\RS  A 

NONE  m'rH  20  Yl\RS  5 

DON'T  KHOH  .6 


J09  HIM 

. ‘IM. is  your  job ,(uhat.<lo  you  actuBlly„dal?..„..... ..... 

A,  What  doa.s  your  flrn  produca  or  do?  ^ •_  • 

5.  Hew  Mny  paopl*  era  eaployad  at  your  pTaoa  of.Uork?  " ' * 

UIDER  TOO  1 

'100-  A99  2 

500  or  over  3 

Don't  know  k 


6«  Kov  long  hava  yau  uorkid  fof ........{..(prasant  firg}? 

LESS  THAN  1 year  1 

1 . 4 yiars  2 

■(IF  LESS  THAN  10  VE/'fiSl  How  iinv  other  finw  have  you  wortad  for  S-Syaan  3 

duHiw  the  Mt  10.JWI1? ID  or  Bye.yenn  . ___  „ 4^ 

IT-  An  than  opportunitiaa  for  you  to  be  proaotad  uhara  you  work? 

YES  1 

(IFVES)  ^ .OOTOQ.B  (DDHlTKHni.  j 

7a,  Are  you  fntarastid  in  getting  proBOtion'whan  you  work? 

YES  l' 

GO  TO  (1,8.  NO  Z 


■(IFYES)  Tb.Towtiafposition? 

7c.  Do  you  think  than  Is  a raaaonoblt  hopa 
that  you  nay  gat  it? 

YES  1 

HO  2 

DON'T  NNOH  3 


YES  1 

NO  2 


YES  \ 

110  2. 


(|F^  ^0,^7d.  ilhy  is  that?, 
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(IF  CODES  1.7  to  Q.n  or  U - ASK  :) 

Ar«  thora  any  other  unfsna'uhon  you  uork  rspreaentinj,. 

(1:ha  sanio  kind  of  vorkero  {paopla}  that  your  union  roprasenti?) 


(IF  YES) 


0 TO  Q.H 


' YES- 
DON'T  KNOiJ 


i 13a  Hhfoh  unloni? 

13b  Uhlla  you  are  In  yW  praaont  Job  Vfluld  you  over  conaidor  changing 
your  union?  dO 

DON'T  KNOU 


llF  YES)  6*  (n  uhat  olrcuaatancaa  uould  you  bt  fm  to  do  to? 

13d  Doat  your  oun  ahop  itoward  (ropratantotlva)  ever  act  on  bahalf  of 
Mobara  of  unions  othar  than  hit  ovn? 


NO 

DON'T  KNffi 
Oltt  (NOSHCPSTE’^Wa) 

(IP  yes)  Of  j Miibara  of  unlona  othar  ttin  hit  own  taka  YES 

port  ffl  ilacttng  hlii?  NO 

OOH'T  KHCU 
Dft(N0  SHCCSTEUARD) 

13f  Hava  you  avar  boon  fnvotvad  In  o ortavanca  or  elati  togothar  ulth 
MiAara  of  a union  othar  than  your  oun? 


YES 

NO 

DON'T  KNOU 


I 


(IF  YES)  t,  llou  pfiati? 


[ IF  NO  SHOP  STEIIARO  . DO  SOT  ASK  Q«  U » 31  | 
lA,  liou  long  haa  your  shop  ativard  (ropraiantailva)  had  tho  Job? 


LESS  THAN  ONE  YEAR 
14  YEARS 
5-10  YEARS 
WRE  THAN  10  YEARS 
DON'T  KIKM 
DNA 


15.  Doaa  your  ahop  itoward  (rapnaaniatlva)  balong  to  your  branch  of  tho  union? 


YES  : 1 

NO  ' 2 

• DON'T  KNOy  3 

ONA  0 


Uhan  your  ahop  atauard  (ropraaantotfvi)  firat  took  tha  Job,  waa  ha  tha  only 

candidate  for  tho  Job  or  was  tliara  lara  than  ona?  MORE  TIIAIi  ONE  1 

G0T0Q.17  -e OM.YCAHOIDATE  Z 

C0T0Q.17  < OOU'TKHO'J  3 

DK\  0 


(IFNORE 
THAN  ONE), 


16a  liaa  thero  on  alaotlon  uhen'ha  wot  flrat*appo1nted7 


( IF  YES)  b«  Old  tha  alactf  on  taka  placi  - 
{[£•.[)  CUT) 


A,  llaa  ihia  • 

(H£.\0  OUT) 


d.  Did  moat  of  tha  Baabart  voti  In  tht 
alaetlon  or  not? 


a.  Did  you  vota  In  tha  alaetlon? 


YES  1 

NO  2 

DON'T  KNOU  3 

Oil.'.  0 


IN  THE  SHOP  . 1 . 

CR  AT  A DR.\NCH  HEETINfi?  2 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)  3 

DON'T  KNOU  A 

ONA  0 


BY  A SHOH  OFHAtOS  1 

Oft  BY  BALLOT  Z 

DON'T  KNOU  . 3 

DNA  0 


VOTED  1 

DIDN'T  VOTE  .2 

DON'T  KNOU  3 

DNA  0 


YES  1 

DON'T  KHOH  3 

m 0 
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17,  If)  pracHce  does  vour  shop  steward  have  to  stand  for  ro-electlcn? 


YES 

•NO 

DON'T  Kim 
DIA 


(IFUO)t,  Tachnlcsiily;  does  he  have  to  stand  for  re-eloctfon?  . YES  1 

(ORDX)  NO  Z 

^ DON'T  KM  3 

DNII 


(if  yes  to  Q,!?  or  17a)  b.  At  what  Intervals? 


EVERY  YE.\R 
EVERY  TliO  YEARS 
IRREQUL/iR  lilTERVALS 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 
DON'T  KM 
ON.\ 


18,  Haa  your  shop  steward  (representative)  chonflod  uhile  you  have  been  with  your 

present  enployer?  DON'T  KM 


(IF  YES)  0.  How  did  the  last  shop  steuard  cone  to  give  It  up? 


19. 


20a. 


21. 


21a. 


LEFT  THE  FIRM  1 

CLOSE  OOlIN  OF  JOS  2 

SOT  PROMOTED  3 

DISSATISFIEO/HO  CO-OPERATION  4 

DEFEATEO  IN  AN  ELECTION  S 

ILL  HEALTH  6 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)  7 

► DNA 0 


CONTACT  IIITH  SHOP  STE’MDS 

How  often  do  you  Met  your  shop  steward  (reproaenlatlve)? 

EVERY  DAY  1 

OTHER  .(SPECIFY)  2 

DNA  0 


Is  It  easy  op  difficult  to  approach  your  shop  steward  (reprasentetlve)  on  union 
natters  whenever  you  need  to? 

m 1 

DIFFICULT  2 

DON'T  KNOIl  3 

DHA  0 


(IF  DIFFICULT) 

Can  you  think  of  any  ways  in  which  this  could  be  laproved?  ____ 

Has  your  shop  steward  (ropresentatlve)  ever  refused  to  raise  on  Issue  on  your 
behsif  with  unajeeant? 

YES  1 

NO  2 

DN.\  0 


(IF  YES) 

What  sort  of  lesue  was  this?  • 

Due  your  shop  steward  (representative)  generally  decide  hlnself  what  action  should 
be  taken  ever  iny  complaint  op  dale,  or  la  this  generally  decided  by  the  eajorlty 
of  Mobera? 

SHOP  STE'JARD  . 1 

IVUOfilTY  OF  llEliBERS  2 

DON'T 'KNOIl  3 • 

0li\  0 
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y“'"'  «''»P  (repmanlatJw)  YES 
nanagenent  but  which  th«y«gard  «. their  own  right  NO 
DOH'T  KHOd 
OKI 

(IF  YES)  e.  iJhat  do  you  think  he  aught  to  be  »b1e  to  dlseues  with  nneguent? 


YES 

HO 

SOllETlIIS  YES,  SOHETIHES  NO 
OOlJ'T  KM 
Da\ 


2'i.  IJhen  a ppoblen  arises,  does  your  shop  steward  (representativa)  usually  nanags  to  ael  a 
satisfactory  settUaent  with  oanagenent? 


25,  Are  you  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  ths  uay  problsss  are-dealt  with  where  you 

work?  SATISFIED 

DISSATISFIED 

SATISFIED  HI  SCHE  HAYS,  BUT  HOT  IN  OTHERS 
DON'T  KllO'.i 
DNA 


(IF  DISSATISFIED)  a.  tlhy  aren't  you  satisfied?  (CODES  2oP3) 


On  the  whole  do  you  think  that  conplafnts  and  dalas  are  handled  ulth  reasoceble  ^ 
spaed  where  you  work? . ‘ , HO 

WITKIIOH 

DHA 


(IF  NO)  I.  Hhosi  fault  do  you  think  this  li? 


FOHElttll 
KIOIER  WIKGCHEir 
UNION 
SHOP  SIEUARD 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


27.  If  you  hove  a union  problea  that  you  think  either  your  foreman  (supervisor)  or  shop 
steward  (representative)  could  handle,  uhoa  do  you  usually  approach  first? 


(IF  FOREI'llN)  0,  Does  the  foreain  (supervisor)  usually  settle  the  problii 
without  taking  It.to  tiie  itiward? 


FCR£fl\N 
SHOP  STEUl.RO 
DON'T  Kfim 


YES 

HO 

DOH'T  KKOI 

m 


28.  How  well  do  your  forewn  end  shop  steward  (representative)  get  on 
when  discussing  grievances  and  clalns  > REA<D  OUT 


VERY  WELL 
FAIRLY  mi 
NOT  VERY  0£11? 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 
DOli'T  KM 
0N\ 


29,  Have  ycur  earnings  ever  been  Increased  by  the  efforts  of  your 
shop  steward  (representative)? 

(IF  YES)  I,  In  what  way? 


YES 

HO 

DON'T  KHRI 
DHA 


30,  Hhose  point  of  vlou  does  your  shop  steward  usually  take,^^ilie  oanageaent's  or  ^ 

the  worker's?  'uORKERS'  2 

DON'T  KM  3 

DHA 


31.  U there  anyone  where  you  work  who  you  think  would  aake  a better  shop 
steward  (representative)  than  your  present  one? 


YES 

HO 

OOH'T  KHUi 


(IF  YES)  a.  Uhy  linU  he  the  shop  steward? 
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pisnin 

32* . Hav«  you  »ver  besn  a tbop  stenapd  (raprasanhUve)? 


YES 

NO 


irvEs, 


32a.  • How  long  ago  did  you  eeaso  to  be  om? 


IF  HO. 


32bi  Hou  did  you  oodo  to  giva  II  up? 


LESS  TW.S  2 YEARS 
2 - A YWRS 
5 - 9 YE/iRS 
10  -lA  YEARS 
15  YEARS  m HORE 


LEH  THE  FIRM 
CLOSE  OOi,IH  OF  JC6 
GOT  PROIIOTED 
DEFEATED  IHAH  ELECTiOH 
VICTIHISED/OISHISSEO 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


32c,  Would  you  Ilka  to  bocooe  a ataward? 
(IF  HO)  d.  Hhy  not? 


YES 
NO 

TOO  IIUCIITIIIE 
TOO  HUai  HORK 
T00I1UCI1  RESPOIISIBILITY 
TOO  CLD/ilEALTH 
M RIGHT  PERSOiaiTY/POCR  SPOKESIM 
THAIKLE8S  JCO/llfvRD  TO  PLEASE  EVERYONE 
llJSUFFlClEflT  KHO:, 'LEDGE  OF  THE  IIDRK 
DON'T  TAKE  EIIQUQIl  INTEREST  IH  UHIOfl  IVJTERS 
JTIIER  (SPECIFY) 

”33^  Do  you  hold  any  offlcB(s)  or  poaitien  (s)  In  your  union? 


(IF  YES)  a.  What  ara  they? 


(IF  NO)  b.  Have  you  ever  held  any  office  or  positions  In  your  union? 
(IF  YES)  c.  Hiitwra  ftay? 


YES 
HO 

TlCKEI/CARO/CaLECTlNG  STEllAfiO 
BRANCH  SECRETARY 
ORANCH  CIIAIRHAH 
HEtlBER  OF  BRA.HCH  COifllTTEE 
...  .OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


YES 

NO 


TlCKET/CARD/CaUCTlKG  STEUARO 
SiLMICtl  SECRETARY 
BR^dl  CHAIRIIUI 
HEIOER  OF  BR/'ilte;i  COIIIIITTEE 
.OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


Do  you  know  of  any  alections  In  your  union  which  were  not 
carriad  out  fairly? 


YES 

NO 


(IF  Y£S)a.  Uhat  office  or  position  wa  tills  election. for'? 


TlCKET/CARD/CllECTIHG  STEWARD 
CRANCH  SECRET/uTY 
BRAIlCKCllAIRIVitl 
IIEIIBER  GF  BRANCH  CGIillITTEE 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


34,  Nava  you  ever  stood  for  olaciion  to  any  office  including 

shop  steward  in  your  union? 

yes 

NO 

1 

2 

(IF  yes)  b,  Woro  you  successful  or  unsuccessful? 

SUCCESSFUL 

1 

UNSUCCESSFUL 

2 

b.  In  what  way  vaa  It  unfair? 
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Do -you  Bvir  go  to  iho  branch  Motfnsi  of  yatir  vBlOQ? 

{•if  YES]^  a.  Hov  aany  havs  you  attindid  In  tho  laii  12  aontha? 


•14 
. ■ W 
10  ft  IlCRE 
DON'T  KNft 
HONE 


b,  Ai-iha  Joai  brandi  Mating  yoa  attendad  m thipa  wiy 

diacuiitoB  of  tha  grUvauM  and  clataa  of  Individual  Mabara? 


(IF  HO)  c#  Hava  tha  gplOvancaa  and  clalw  of  individual 
CT0  K)  oaabara  ever  been  discussed  at  any  branch  Mating 


NO 

YES 


you  have  attended? 


37«  Are  there  people  uho  belong  to  your  branch  Vho  do  not  work  at  the  a 
place  (establishDont)  as  yourself? 

(IF  YES)  ji.  Do  Best  of  tha  aeebers  of  your  branch  work  at  the  aai 
place  as  yourself  or  not? 


HOST  00 
HESr  DO  HOT 
DON'T  m 


30,  Doss  your  nacago^ent  allow  tho  shop  stauords  (representatives) 
to  hold  Bsetings  of  oSDbers  et  your  place  of  work? 

(IF  YES)  a,  Ira  thea*' faciUtias  oda^ota  er  Mt? 


■res 

NO 

DON'T  KIIOI 

YES 
. NO 
'DON'T  KNQI 


39a  Da  you  get  aoy  infoTMtion  about  what  is  happaning  in  your  union? 


(IF  YES)  a«  Uhara  da  you  git  your  inforMtion  froa? 


YES 

KO 

DON'T  Xllft 

SHOP  STEVARO 
NOIICE  B»RD  AT  UORK 
TALK  AT  DORK 
DlllOH  JOURNAL 
CtRCUURS 
BRANCH  KEETiNfiS 
I£ETIH8S  AT  tIORK 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


AOt  Do  you  get  enou$di  or  not  enou^  inforaation  about  what  your  union 
is  doing? 

(IF  HOT  EUOUSI)  t.  How  cauU  youP  union  tall  you  dots  about  what  is  going  on? 


ENOUft 
HOT  ENOUOl 
CAN'T  SAY 


Doss  your  union  have  a journal  (Bagazine)? 

(IF  YES)  SaHhatJi  it  ailed? 

bt  Do  yea  aver  leo  it? 

(IF  YES)  c*  Do  you  repd  it  regularly? 

da  Bow  do  you  obtain  a cdpy  - PGBIPT 


BY  THE  SHOP  STEUARD  1 

CIRCDtARS/IIINUTES  7 KEETiMBS  2 

IlOriCE  BOARD  AT  UORK/PQSTERS  3 

ore  (SPECIFY)  k 

DON'T  KHOi  5 


YES  1 

BOTOQ.tt  HO  2 

DON'T  KIICH  3. 

YES  1 

NO  2 


YES  1 

NO  2 


AT  THE  Ba'.HCH  1 
FROH  YOIR  SHOP  ST0JARO?  2 
DIHER  (SPECIFY)  3 
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Kt  Kou  tuch  i«  the  weakly  lubecriptfon  you  jwy  to  youp  union? 


LESS  THAN  1/S 

1/6  - 1/n 

2/- 12/5 

2/6 -2/n 

3/>  Alio  m 


A3«  Do  you  pay  ihe  political  levy? 


YES 

NO 

D0N<T  KilCU 


kht  Hoti  do  you  pay  your  uoion  oubicpiptien?  PROHPTS 


45. 


CdLECIEO  BY  SHOP  STlUARD/CaiitTlllS  STEHAIIO  . 

DEDUCTED  FROH  HAGES 
SEiei  IT  DIBECT  TO  UlllOtl/IiiKE  IT  TO  THE  0RAHCH 
OTHER  (SreCifY) 
YES 

C„.  y»r  I,.,  .l«.m  ....y  fr..  y«  »»y  «”•  J 


( IF  YES)  I,  For  whet  purpeee? 


If  your  unlea  Had  o good  reaion  with  which  you  agroed  and  aikid  you 
to  pay  a higher  aubscplptlon.'uwld  you  be  prepared  to  piy  It? 


(IF  YE§) 


YES 

NQ 

DON'T  KNOtl 


ASa  Hould  you  be  prepared  to  see  eubacrfptlensdoubled  If  the  result 
was » lore  efficient  union  offering  bettor  iirvlcee  to  leibepi? 

NO 

DON'T  KHtU  . 

(IF  NQ)b  Kould  you  be  prepared  to  tee  eubicrlptloni 

i«r««ed  bye.  half?  DON'T  KHOl 

(IF  IIO)c  Hould  you  be  prepared  to  see  eubserlptlene  YES 

‘I- amiTiofoii 


Does  your  union  ever  run  education  or  training  courses  for  its  aeebers? 

GD  TO  Q.W 


(IF  YES)  a.  Have  you  ever  been  bn  one? 


GO  TQ  Q.46 


YES 

( NO 

( DON'T  KNai 

YES 

{ HQ 

( DON'T  KHON 


1 

2 

3 


(IF  YES' 


Host  Recent,  Course 

b)  llhat  did  it  cover? 

c)  t/as  it:  day  relecse  , 

evening  claes 
one  Week  course 
week-end  course 
correapondence  course? 
Other  (specify) 

d)  Did  the  training  you 
receivothelp  you 

a lot 
a little 
or  not  at  all? 


Second  Host  Recent  Course 
b)  Nhet  did  It  cover? 
o)  Has  it:  day  release 
evening  class 
one  Week  course 
week-end  course 
correspondence  course? 

Other  (specify) 
d)  Did  the  training  you 
received  help  you 
a lot 
a little 
, or  not  at  all? 


Third  Host  Recent  Course 

b)  Uhat  did  it  cover?  • 

c)  Has  it:  day  release  • 

evening  class 
one  week  course 
week-end  course 
correspondence  course 
Other  (specify) 

d)  Did  the  training  you 
received  help  you 

a lot 
a little 
OP  not  at  all? 


E.’iRIIINGS 

Uhat  is  your  agreed  basic  working  week? 


' ROHRS; 

41  HRS. 

42  HRS. 

(SPECIFY)  4..:  HRS. 


49.  Are  you  eiployed  os  soie  systei  of  paynent  by  results? 


YES 

bTD,Q.49c.  . ND 


(IF  YES  49a.  Uculd  you  be  in  favour  of  replacing  this  systeo  by  son  other 
•sthod  such  as  tiee  rates? 

( If  YES)  bi  Why  do  you  favour  a change? 


YES 

NO 

DON'T  NIIOH 
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lOQiM)  T— 


j Wci  Hould  it  bfl  pMsiblfi  in  your  typi  of  job  to  be  paid  by  results? 

YES 
HO 

(if  YES)  d.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  replacing  the  present 
I systee  with  payieat  by  results? 

DON'T  KHOI 


(IF  YES)  e.  Why  do  you  favour  a change? 


SOd. 


Do  you  ever  work  paid  overtine? 

(IF  YES)  a.  Did  you  do  any  paid  overtiae  last  week? 
(IFYEST0Q.50S.) 


YES 

HO 


j 50b«  How  nany  hours? 


At  what  rote  were  you  paid?  (tine  and  a half  etc] 
First  Z hrs...,.,«. 


14  HHS 
5^  HRS 
10-U  HfiS 
16  HRS  I OVER 


/ifter  first  2 krs,. 
Saturday,*.,,.,,.,. 

Sunday,..* 


Bahk  holidays..,.. 

Other  (specify) 

(iSK  iU  IIHO  !IM 
PJIB  WEBTIIE) 

Assuning  that  you  wouldn't  lose  any  pay  do  you  think  that  your  overtiee  could  bo  ^ 
cut  without  affecting  production  and  the  quality  of  output?  HO 

(IF  YES)  • 

Oo  you  think  it  would  bo  possible  to  get  rid  of  * 

AU.  OF  IT 
HOST  OF  IT 
JUST  SOfE  OF  IT’. 

— ODH'T  HHOd 


Do  you  consider  that  you  are  paid  a fair  or  unfair  aaount  in  coaparlson  with  FAIR  ' 1 

other  workers  doing  the  sane  kind  of  work  in  your  firn?  UffAIR  2 

DON'T  KNOW  3 


Do  you  think  it  should  sake  any  differenee  to  your  pay  if  the  profits  sf  your  firs 
go  up?  . (Hatianalised  industry/publie  body) 

[ YES 

KO 

1 -DON'T  KHW 


DllA 


53. 


Do  you  think  that  the  kind  of  work  you  do  could  be  better  organised  by  canagenent 
or  do  you  think  that  it  is  all  right  as  it  Is? 


( IF  COULD  BE  BETTER-) 

I.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  dona  > 


i)  by  fewer  people? 

ii)  in  less  tine? 

iii)  other  (specify) 


COULD  BE  SEHER  GRfiMlISED 
ALL  RIGHT  AS  IT  IS 
DON'T  KIIDJ 

YES 

NO 

DON'T  NDOll 

YES 

NO 

DON'T  KNOW 
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Hi 


' Di  vou  lUnk  ttrt'pionli  »«rH«g  rtymr  flr»  to«1d  put  •owifforl  l»io  iliitp  . 

,tti<  ttiy  do  m,  ir  Jo  ym  ttlnk  that  ttay  art,  aaWnj  a raaaoMMa  offorl  alraady?  _ 

’(IF  COIlI)  m ' COM  m HCfiE  EFftST 

HORE  EFFOel)  BEASOIMIE  EEFtHr  ALREMr 


u Wiy  don’t  PROBE 


DON’T  KNUI 


55,  la  yaur  aanagaaaat'a  atlHaJo  twarda  5rada  ontolli  Mililly  rtaaooalla  and  ftlp  or 

ok? 

YES  1 

NO  2 

DON’T  KNOI  3 


niSPliTFS.  STRIKES.  ETC. 

56.  Do  you  ttfnk  that  in  your  job  ifiara  is  any  risk  of  unfair  troaiaent  or  unfair 


(IF  YES)  a.  Do  you  think  thara  is  (READ  OUT)* 


SO  TO  56o*  ^ HQ 

GO  TO  57  ^ DON’T  KNOW 


WON  RISK 
SOKE  RISK 
OR  ONLYASLiaHTRISK 


(!F  YES]  b.  Do  you  think  ti>a  imIm  uouTd  ba  obis  to  do  aoaathinG  affactiva 

about  it?  GO  TO  57  *•,  YES  1 

NO  2 

GO  TO  51  * DON'T  KNOW  3 


(IF  NO  TO  0.56) 

e.  Vhy  is  that? 


UNION  PROTECTION 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


57,  Have  you  aver  been  victioisad  or  diseriBinalad  against  by  tha  aanagentani  whore  you 
are  working  now  becausi  of  your  trade  union  activities  or  vieva  on  trade  uniona  or 
has  such  a thing  never  occurred? 


(IFVICTIHISED) 


VICTlIilSED 
NEVER  KCURRED 

a.  How  often  has  this  happsnjd?,,,,,,,,,,, .DON'T  KIlOH 

b.  In  what  way(a)?  


56.  * Nave  there  been  any  cases  of  vietialsetlon  or  unfair  diaaiasal  by  the  nenageaent 
idiere  you  work  since  you  have  basn  there? 

YES 
( 110 
( OX 


GO  TO  0.59 


(IF  YES) 


S6i.  How  often  has  this  happened? 


ONCE 

TUiCE 

THREE  OR  i;0RE  TINES 
D.K. 


Thinking  of  the  last  incident; 

b.  Did  it  involve  ooployeas  who  vsre  singled  out  because  of  their 
trade  union  activities? 

YES 

NO 

D.K. 

c.  Did  the  nanagesent  give  other  roasona? 

YES 

NO 

D.K. 


(IF  YES)  (d.)  Nhat  were  they? 
e.  Did  it  involvs  the  victiiiisation  of  shop  eieuards? 


YES 

NO 

D.K. 
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C«n  you  be  expelled  froa  your  union  for  offences  against  the  rules? 


(if  yes)  [a)  llhq  has  the  right  to  ^.eVyou  froa, the  union? 


YES 

HO 

OX 


1 

2 

3 


TlCKET/CARD/COLLECTinS  STEUtfO 
SHOP  STEiiARO 
^CK  SE!3IETARY 
BRANCH/BRAilCH  COHIITTEE 
DISTRICT  CCHHITTEE 
HEAD  OFFICE/EXECUTIVE 
ANHUAL/BI.AIIWIAL  COfjFEREKCE 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

D.X. 


1 

I 

3 

h 

5 

€ 

7 

8 
9 


£0.  Do  you  personally  knov  of  any  cases  uhere  a leaber  or  aeabers  of  your  union  uere 
disciplined  or  punished  in  soae  uay  by  the  union  or  oesbers  of  the  union?' 


SO  TO  Q.61 0ir- 


(!F  YES) 

Thinking  of  the  aost  recent  casa/that  case: 


la.  Ifiere  uas  the  cue  considered? 

PR0f?T 


AT  A SHCF  aOOR  HEETIHS 
Blh'dlCH  HEETINS 
. OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


b.  ilhai  vas  tite  offence?  . 


e.  'Jera  you  involved  personally? 


d.  1,'as  the  union  officially  fnvoTvod? 


YES 

HO 


YES 

HQ 

OX 


e)  Do  you  consider  that  tfu  ntter  ws  dealt  with  fairly  or  unfairly? 

FAIRLY 

IMFAIRIY 

D.K. 


f.  Hu  the  oeeber  disciplined  tn  any  vay? 


(IF  YES)  (g)  In  tdiat  vay?  .. 

h.  Did  the  per8on(s)  involved  appeal  against  ihe  decision?. 


YES 

HO 

OX 


YES 

BO 

OX 


(IF  1^)  (i)  So  far  w you  know  did  iba  appeal  gat  a fair  hoaring? 


YES 

HO 

DX 


(j}  Uu  tha  decTsIen  altered  u a rus1t  of  the  appeal? 


YES 

HO 

DX 
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£1. 


‘ Ha&  there  Leer)  i etrike  at  your  place  of  work  since  you  have  been  working'  thece? 

YES 

GO  TO  0.62 .HO 


(IF  YES) 


FfiEOUEHTLY 
SELDOH 
OIICE  ONLY? 
YES 
NO 

(i)  Did  the  union  back  the  strike  or  not? 


6]i.  Now  often  have  strike's  occurred  • 


b.  Thinking  of  the  last  (that)  strike  - 


1 • 
'2 
.3 

r 

2 

3 


(ii)  tihat  uas  the  strike  about? 

(iii)  Now  nany  unions  were  involved?  

(iv)  How  lany  snployeas  vent  on  strike? 

(v)  How  long  .did  it  last?_. 


(vi)  Hou  was  ths'final  decision  taken  to  cone  out  on  strike? 

AT  fl  SHOP  Fi.OCil/SlTE  ilEETltlG 
PRQIPT  BRAIICH  I1EETIN5 

IIJICiiLL  LEVEL 

(wii)  Do  you  feel  that  the  strike  helped  those  who  took  pari  in  it 
to  achieve  a eore  favourable  settleeent?  J|kS 

D.K. 


Wien  you  hear  of  a strike,  are  your  syapaihles  generally  for  or  against  the  strikers? 

FDR  STRIKERS 
AMIIiST  STRIKERS 
llEITilER 
OEPEIIDS 


63,  Hhat  other  ferns  of  pressure,  if  any,  have  bean  used  in  disputes  with  nanagenent  at 
your  place  of  work,  since  you  have  been  working  there?  .THREATS  TO  STRIKE 

DVERTKiE-OnliS 
liORKING  TO  RULE 
•CO  SLOWS'? 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

lIDilE 


6k,  On  the  whole,  which  do  you  think  gats  sore  satisfactory  rosults  fron  your  nanagsaent 


FfiOHPT 


STRIKES  AHO  OTHER  FCRIB  OF  PRESSURE 
OR  GOIHG  THROUGH  THE  PROCEOURE  FOR  SETTLING  DISPUTES  7 
DDH'T  KNUU 


Do  you  think  that  workers  are  justified  in  uithdrawing  their  labour  or  using 

other  fores  of  pressure  in  breach  of  procedure? 

a)  if  aanageeent  has  broken  an  agroensnt? 

b)  if  eanageient  appears  to  be  resorting  to  unreasonable  delay  in  dealing 

with  grievances?  . ’ , 

c)  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  preventing  aanagenent  froo  discharging  one 
of  their  workeates  unfairly? 

d)  in  any  situation  whers  they  think  that  by  acting  in  this  uay  they  can 
get  uhat  they  want? 


Kou  ready  do  you  think  that  your  shop  steward  is  to  urge  strikes  or  sisilar 
action  when  he  is  trying  to  gat  aanagenent  to  agree  over  sons  dispute? 


0 you  think  that  the  trade  union  aeaber's  lain  loyalty  should  be  • H.C. 

TQ  THE  UiilOK  1 

TO  THE  SHOP  STEWARD  2 

TOIIISFELLOIIEIROYEES?  3 

Hhat  are  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  a trade  union  as  far  as  you  are  concerned? 


*69.  Khat  are  the  disadvantages  of  belonging  to  a trade  union  as  far  as  you  are  concerned? 


Are  you  satisfied  with  vhai  your  union  does  for  you? 
(ini5)(a)  Why  is  that?- 


YES 

NO 


71  <7  cuttirtctf  loer  DCTAiu  tf  sTEUins'  qi.9i-7. 
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soRVEy  OF  Hoy-tMicarrsTS . 


1-6.  SiUB  AS  OK^dEMBBRS'  SCHBCUIS 


At  your  p1ac«  of  vork  are  any  of  the  people  who  are  doing  your  kind  of  Job  lenbers  of 
a trade  union  or  enployees  assoclatfonl 


YES 

GO  TO  Q»7h. -6—  NO 
S0T0Q.8.  r — D.K. 


(IF  YES) 


Hov  nany  of  thea  are  aenbers  of  a trade  union  •• 
PROMPT 


HOST  OF  THEM 
SOME  OF  THEK 
ONLY  A FEUT 

D.K. 


IRiich  unlonts)  do  they  bolong  ioT*..» 

. Have  you  been  asked  to  Join  a trade  inion  since  you  have  been  vorking  there? 

YES 


GO  TO  f • 


•HO 


(IF  YES)  (d)  Hho  asked  you? 


!7h, 


SHOP  mm 

TICNET/C;J10/COLLECT1HG  STEli’JiD 
BRANCH  SEKETiiRY 
BRAIICH  CHAIRI'llH 
UEHBER  OP  BRANCH  COHIHTTEE 
COLLEAGUE 
EITLOYER 

, OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

(c)  Can  you  tell  ne  vhy  you  didnH  join? 

(IF  HO)  TO  (c) 

(f)  Mould  you  Join  if  asked? 

YES 

NO 

O.K. 

Is  aanagenent's  attitude  to  trade  unions  vhere  you  uork  generally  reasonable  and 
fair  or  .not? 

GOTOfl.8. 

D.K. 

Are  there  any  trade  unions  or  cisployee  associations  at  your  place  of  uork? 

YES 

HD 

O.K. 

(IF  YES)  (l)  Hhith  union(a)7 

(IF  HO)  (j)  '.lhat  do  you  think  vould  be  the  attitude  of  your  eoployer  if 

" euployeos  uhere  you  uork  began  to  Join  a union? 

(k)  Hhat  do  you  think  would  be  the  attitude  ef  your  eaployef  if  t 
union  eskod  for  recognition? 

llould  you  like  to  have  a representative  elected  by  yiu  a.’>d  your 
enploysas  to  put  your  point  of  vieu  to  nanageaent  or  don't  you  think  this 
voul d have  cny  advantage? 

mo  LIKE 
HO  ADVAilTAGE 
D,K. 


(IF  mo  LIKE) 

(■)  Do  you  think  this  is  - 
PROnPT 


VERY  I!TMT;>HT 
FAIRLY  iiP0RT:.!lT 
or  HOT  VERY  lii'CfiTwIT? 

D.X. 
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n<  If  there  uas  a trade  union  uhers  you  vork  for  people  doing  your  kind  o'f  Job, 

kiould  you  Join  it? 

YES 

T 

GO  TO  Q.7q.  < NO 

2 

GO  TO  Q.7r..  < D.K. 

3 

(IF  YES  TO  7n) 

(o)  Mat  UDuld  be  the-advantagas  of  belonging  to  a trade  union 
as'  far.ee  you  are  ooncerned? 

[|F  YES  TO  (p)  Uhit  would  be  the  attitude  of  your  eeploytr  if  you  Joined  ft? 
7n1 

(lFII)I0  7ii.) 

ASK  ALL  (0  Nava  you  ever  had.  any  personal  contact  with  trade  union  neiberB 

either  throui^  your  Job  or  aeong  your  frlendil 

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

D.K. 

3 

8. 

^ any  people  at  your  place  of  verfc  have  to  be  a trade  union  liieRber  in  order  to  keep- 
their  Job? 

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

D.K. 

3 

9. 

Have  you  ever  bnn  a nenber  of  a trade  union  or  enployeis  aeiociation? 

YES 

1 

GOTOQ.10.  < HO 

2 

(IF  YES) 

b.  Thinking  of  the  leet  (that)  union  you  belonged  to,  why  did  you  stop  being  a 

c.  Did  you  hold  any  affics(e}  or  po8ltion(a]  in  your  union? 

YES 

1 

W 

IF  YES)  (d)  Ihat  nri  Ellljl  SBOf  SIEBiWO/mSSO’  BEMESEHIdTIVE 

. 2 

1 

TICKEI/CARD/COLLECTIHE  STE'IjWO 

2 

BHAtICH  SECRETWiY 

3 

BRANCH  CHAIRHAN 

4 

KliBER  OF  B8AIICH  COHHinEE 
OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

5 

(i)  Hou  did  you  COM  to  give  it  up? 

lEFt  Fim/IBUISUY 
111  »»VF,llT;.liE/HO  8EHEFIT 

1 

2 

PROtiOTED 

3 

TOO  EXPENSIVE 

4 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

5 

9f.  Have  you  ever  stood  for  eT action  to  any  office  in  a union? 

YES 

1 

HO 

2 

(IF  YES)  (g)  Vere  you  lueoeasful? 

1 

2 

b.  Do  you  know  of  any  eTactions  in  the  un1an(e]  you  belonged  to  which  wore  net 
carried  out  fairly? 

YES 

T 

NO 

2 

(IF  YES)  ,(i]  Vhat  office  or  poaltion  v'aa  tho  election  for? 

SHOP  SIES'Jffl/llllIlKSHCP  REPRESElirniVE 
TlCKET/Cm/COLLECraS  SIESJIO 

1 

2 

BR.VICIl  SECRET/RY 

3 

BR..HCH  CHAiRHnII 

4 

IlEflOCn  OF  BRAilCH  COHHIITEE 

5 

OTHER  (SPECIFY) 

6 

(J)  In  what  way  was  it  unfair? 
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10.  Hou  did  you  pet  your  Last  pay  increase? 

REGIiAR/AinOtWrC  tilOlEASE 
ASKED  FOR  IT 
THROUGH  A UNIOIl 
0IH£»  (SPECIFY) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

11-13 

a?  CW  OVERTIME,  •ORCAKISATIOK  .OF  WORK,  AND  EFFORT  POT  INTO  JOBS 
- SAME  AS  Qs  50.  53,  54  cw  1EHEBR5*  SCHEDUIE. 

14. 

Do  you  think  that  in.  your  job  there  is  any  risk  of  unfair  ireataent  or  unfair 
dismissal? 

YES 

1 

2 

uouid  be  able  to  do  sonething  effective  about  it  or'vould  it 
Rake  no  difference? 

OXID  DO  SOftETKISe 
NO  DIFFERENCE 

D.K. 

1 

? ■ 
3 

M. 

Have  there  b<«*i  A'ty  cases  of  rieHiisation  or  unftir  disRissal  by  the  RaoigeRent 
tdiore  you  wprk'  since  you  have  been  there? 

YES 

fHO 

tOTOU.K.* O.K, 

1 

2' 

S 

{U  YES)„(r)  HflW  often  has  thif  bappenid?  ^ 

tb)  Thinking  of  the  lest  (.Mst  recent)  ciee,  ufiat  uas  the  riKon  given 
by  Banageaent? 

\6, 

Do  you  personally  know  of  any  cases  vhsre  eeploVses  at  your  place  of  ttt'rk'Vere 
dieciplinid  or  punished  in  sobs  way  as  a result  of  action -by  a union  or  aeabers 
of.  X union? 

YES 

MTOH.n^ HO 

tIFYES) 

Thinking  of  the  east  recent  case/that  easa  : 

1 

2 

I6a.  Uhat  vas  the  offence? 

b.  Here  you  involved  personally? 

VES 

HO 

1 

2 

c.  Do  you  consider' that  the  aatier  was  dealt  with  fairly  or  unfairly? 

FAIRLY 

UlIFAIfiLY 

D.X. 

1 

2 

3 

d,  Uie  the  neaber  disciplined  in  any  way? 

YES 

^ NO 

D.K. 

1 

2 

3 

(IF  J£S)  (i)  In  rfial  »ip5 

17-1S.  4a.  Of  miKCS  - 8ita  iS  4a.6l-2  ON  tlOMM'  9CSEQUU 

19. 

In  geoer*!  have  foa  a rtreunbla  or  unlmun^lt  lapreuloD  ot  tnilB  mien  aetirltlts? 

FAVOUMBU 

DNPAVOURABI£ 

D.K. 

( IF  FAVOURABLE  OR  tatFAVOORABlE) 

(*)  In  iRiat  Hays? 

1 

2 

3 

20.^6.  CLUfilFICATICN  DETAILS  AS  MOIBCitSi  Ql.71-7* 
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FOREWORD 


This  Research  Paper  contains  the  main  results  of  a series  of  surveys  carried 
out  for  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Government  Social  Survey.  The  Com- 
mission wishes  to  thank  the  Director  and  his  staff  for  undertaking  this  work 
on  their  behalf. 

The  Commission  is  indebted  to  the  trade  unions  who  kindly  agreed  to  co- 
operate in  providing  a sample  of  trade  union  officers  and  shop  stewards : the 
Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union,  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  and 
Foundry  Workers’  Union,  the  General  and  Municipal  Workers’  Union, 
the  Electrical  Trades  Union,  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  and  the 
Amalgamated  Union  of  Building  Trade  Workers. 

Chapters  2-4  of  the  Paper  summarise  the  main  facts  and  expressions  of 
opinion  collected  as  a result  of  the  surveys.  They  were  written  by  Mr.  S.  R. 
Parker  of  the  Government  Social  Survey.  Other  chapters,  including  the  inter- 
pretations and  practical  implications  drawn  from  the  material  in  Chapters  2-4, 
are  the  work  of  the  Commission’s  Research  Director,  Dr.  W.  E.  J.  McCarthy. 
He  alone  is  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  and  the  judgments  made 
therein.  As  with  earlier  publications  in  this  series,  nothing  in  the  paper  should 
be  taken  as  necessarily  representing  or  foreshadowing  the  view  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 

A factual  report  giving  further  details  of  the  findings  of  the  surveys  will 
shortly  be  available  from  the  Government  Social  Survey.  A report  evaluating 
and  correlating  all  the  findings  in  detail  is  being  prepared  under  Dr.  McCarthy’s 
supervision,  with  the  aid  of  a grant  from  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 
It  is  intended  to  publish  this  at  a later  date,  though  time  does  not  permit  this 
to  be  done  before  the  Royal  Commission  reports. 

Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations 
Lacon  House 
March  1968 
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SUMMARY 


(by  W.  E.  J.  MCCARTHY') 

Chapter  One : Introduction 

1.  There  has  been  growing  criticism  of  the  amount  of  overtime  worked 
in  British  industry  in  recent  years,  yet  during  this  period  the  actual  volume 
of  overtime  working  has  increased.  There  is  thus  a case  for  a full  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  and  arguments  about  overtime,  to  see  if  they  throw  any  U^t 
on  what  action  might  be  taken  to  secure  its  reduction.  This  is  the  objective 
of  the  research  paper,  and  the  introduction  sets  out  the  questions  which  it 
poses  and  attempts  to  answer.  It  also  reviews  the  published  and  unpublished 
sources  that  have  been  used. 

Chapter  Two : The  Extent  of  Overtime  Working  in  Britain 

2.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a more  or  less  steady  rise  in  overtime 
working  to  its  current  average  level  of  about  six  hours  a week  for  adult  males. 
There  is  overtime  in  virtually  every  industry  and  well  over  a third  of  indus- 
tries work  an  average  in  excess  of  five  hours  a week.  Individual  studies  of 
particular  plants  and  establishments  indicate  levels  which  in  some  cases  are 
far  in  excess  of  these  figures,  and  show  that  the  published  statistics  tend  to 
understate  the  extent  of  overtime,  because  they  do  not  allow  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  normal  hours  for  overtime  hours.  The  result  is  that  60  per  cent  or 
more  of  male  manual  workers  work  for  more  than  10  hours  a day  for  three 
or  four  days  a week,  or  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  five  day  week. 

Chapter  Three : Some  Characteristics  of  Overtime  Working 

3.  Further  examination  of  overtime  patterns  show  that  they  are  regular 
and  permanent ; it  is  the  same  industries,  firms  and  individu^  who  work 
high  overtime.  It  can  also  be  shown  that  those  who  work  overtime  con- 
sistently are  dependent  on  its  maintenance  for  a significant  proportion  of 
their  total  take  home  pay.  Yet  this  is  an  unusnal  situation,  both  historically 
and  in  relation  to  other  coimtries.  Only  France  works  overtime  to  anything 
like  the  extent  known  in  Britain  today. 

Chapter  Four : The  Regulation  of  Overtime  and  its  Supposed  Function 

4.  The  length  of  time  adult  males  work  in  Britain  is  determined  at  the 
workplace.  National  collective  agreements  on  overtime  represent  at  the  most 
attempts  to  regulate  overtime,  rather  than  intentions  to  restrict  it  For  the 
most  part  they  provide  simply  for  union  consultation  and  agreement  at  local 
level.  There  are  very  few  industries  where  men’s  hours  of  work  are  restricted 
by  legislation,  and  in  practice  these  are  compatible  with  considerable  local 
initiative  and  freedom. 

5.  The  traditional  justification  of  such  initiative  and  freedom  is  the  need 
to  respond  to  sudden  emergencies  or  technical  necessities,  which  can  only  be 

' Research  Director  to  the  Royal  Commission.  Dr.  McCarthy  states  that  Mr.  Whyhrew  is 
not  responsible  for  any  over-simplifications  or  errors  in  this  summary. 
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appreciated  and  decided  at  local  level.  In  fact  the  re^lar  and  systematic 
nature  of  overtime  working  in  Britain  cannot  be  explained  by  reference  to 
such  factors,  which  ought  surely  to  result  in  more  varied  and  spasmodic 
patterns  of  work.  The  actual  pressures  operating  at  the  workplace  are  of  a 
different  sort.  Some  of  these  are  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

Chapter  Five : The  Determinants  of  Individuals’  Demands  for  Overtime  and 
the  Attitudes  of  Trade  Unions 

6.  Several  factors  are  said  to  be  important  determinants  of  attitudes 
towards  overtime,  and  this  chapter  examines  the  evidence  in  favour  of  each 
of  them.  It  is  often  argued,  for  example,  that  high  marginal  rates  of  taxation 
discourage  people  from  working  overtime — but  there  is  little  evidence  of  this. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  some  indication  that  heavy  financial  responsibilities 
lead  to  a greater  readiness  to  work  overtime,  and  it  seems  that  it  is  often 
the  case  that  those  with  no  family  commitments  are  less  willing  to  work 
overtime.  Yet  within  every  group  studied  there  were  variations  in  the  willing- 
ness to  work  overtime,  and  some  who  objected  to  it  altogether.  A minority 
wish  to  get  aU  the  overtime  they  can,  while  some  want  only  what  they  regard 
as  their  “ fair  share  ”.  There  is  also  evidence  that  overtime  generates  a 
“ self-sustaining  growth  process  ” — so  that  groups  who  experience  high  rates 
of  overtime  for  any  length  of  time  wish  this  situation  to  continue.  In  all 
workplaces,  irrespective  of  actual  wage  levels,  there  are  those  who  strongly 
desire  and  need  the  money  that  overtime  represents.  The  satisfaction  of 
their  desires  usually  creates  new  ones  for  themselves  and  others.  Junior 
managers,  who  are  left  with  the  responsibility  for  deciding  overtime  levels, 
are  thus  subjected  to  strong  pressures  to  extend  and  maintain  its  existence. 

7.  Traditionally  unions  have  adopted  critical  attitudes  towards  overtime 
and  even  today  virtually  all  the  main  industrial  unions  have  an  “ anti-over- 
time ” plank  in  their  official  platform.  Yet  members  in  the  workplace  take  a 
different  view.  They  are  less  aware  than  their  leaders  of  the  possible  long 
run  effects  of  high  overtime  on  future  wage  demands.  They  see  overtime  as 
a way  of  avoiding  the  introduction  of  new  labour,  and  as  a way  of  supple- 
menting their  own  earnings. 

Chapter  Six : The  Functions  of  Overtime : Further  Examination 

8.  This  chapter  examines  the  functions  of  overtime  in  more  detail,  especi- 
ally those  that  stress  its  role  in  meeting  fluctuating  production  demands.  It 
is  argued  that  only  short  term  unpredictable  fluctuations  actually,  necessitate 
overtime ; longer  term  and  more  predictable  fluctuations  can  be  met  more 
effectively  by  variations  in  normal  working  hours — ^i.e.  through  shift  work 
etc.  Reference  is  also  made  to  case  studies  concerning  the  effect  of  a reduc- 
tion in  hours  on  output.  In  over  half  the  plants  studied  there  was  no 
reduction  in  output  when  hours  were  cut. 

9.  It  is  concluded  that  overtime  patterns  in  Britain  can  best  be  explained 
in  ways  that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  production  demands.  There 
is  much  more  evidence  that  overtime  growth  is  influenced  by  relative  pay 
factors,  so  that  it  is  highest  in  industries  and  groups  that  have  low  average 
hourly  earnings.  Far  from  making  possible  essential  additional  output,  much 
of  British  overtime  now  seems  to  arise  out  of  a desire  to  waste  time  at  work 
in  order  to  obtain  a living  wage. 
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chapter  Seven  : Is  Overtime  Inevitable 

10.  This  chapter  examines  the  arguments  of  those  who  say  that  even 
if  much  of  British  overtime  is  unproductive  and  unnecessary,  nothing  can 
be  done  about  it.  Against  this  view  it  is  argued  that  most  other  countries 
manage  with  much  less  overtime  than  we  do,  and  that  in  particular  the 
Netherlands  have  managed  almost  to  eliminate  overtime.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  believe  that  technical  problems,  or  demand  fluctuations,  are 
less  severe  there  than  in  Britain. 

11.  The  chapter  also  discusses  and  evaluates  nine  examples  of  attempts 
by  British  employers  to  reduce  overtime.  It  is  concluded  that  they  provide 
further  support  for  the  contention  that  current  levels  of  overtime  are  in  no 
sense  “ inevitable  ”. 

Chapter  Eight : Conclusions  and  Methods  of  Control 

12.  The  main  object  of  the  final  chapter  is  to  establish  a number  of 
generalisations  concerning  the  type  of  arrangements  required  to  reduce  over- 
time, and  indicate  ways  in  which  management  might  be  persuaded  to  intro- 
duce such  arrangements.  Six  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  case  studies. 
First,  in  the  plants  studied  by  the  author  where  attempts  were  made  by 
management  to  reduce  overtime,  the  initial  impetus  invariably  came  from 
forces  which  were  not  directly  involved  in  either  the  industry  or  the  work- 
place in  question,  e.g.  higher  management,  outside  consultants.  Government 
policy,  etc.  This  conclusion  is  seen  as  highly  consistent  with  the  theory 
of  overtime  growth  advanced  in  the  paper — ^i.e.  the  lower  levels  of  manage- 
ment, who  have  in  the  past  encouraged  the  growth  of  overtime,  seldom  have 
the  power  to  authorise  the  changes  in  work  arrangements  needed  to  remove 
it  It  follows  that  until  and  unless  the  highest  level  of  management  are  put 
in  the  position  where  they  feel  they  have  to  do  something  about  overtime 
nothing  will  be  done. 

13.  Second,  once  the  decision  to  move  towards  the  reduction  of  systematic 
overtime  has  been  taken  at  the  highest  level,  many  of  the  problems  related  to 
the  nature  of  the  Work  involved  are  fairly  easily  solved.  Resistance  most 
frequently  arises  from  lower  levels  of  management  who  cannot  see  how  their 
production  targets  and  technical  requirements  can  be  met  without  existing 
levels  of  overtime,  but  it  is  usually  possible  to  re-organise  work  flows  so 
that  this  can  in  fact  be  done. 

14.  Third,  schemes  which  deal  with  excessive  working  hours  by  some  form 
of  overtime  guarantee  or  “ consolidation  ” agreement  have  long  term  draw- 
backs. Essentially  they  formahse  the  existence  of  a limited  amount  of  over- 
time in  exchange  for  the  acceptance  of  work  practices  which  will  eliminate 
the  opportunities  for  other  forms  of  overtime.  Their  defect  is  that  they 
commit  management  to  paying  for  a certain  number  of  overtime  hours  each 
week,  and  thus  weaken  their  incentive  to  find  further  ways  of  doing  the  work 
within  normal  hours.  They  also  encourage  the  assumption,  among  workers, 
that  some  overtime  at  least  is  both  inevitable  and  justifiable. 

15.  Fourth,  schemes  which  have  been  launched  with  determination  and 
common  sense  have  usually  given  rise  to  ready  co-operation  from  the  trade 
unions  concerned.  Once  they  appreciated  management’s  intentions  and  objec- 
tives all  the  unions  in  the  examples  studied  gave  the  management  their 
support. 
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16.  Fifth,  in  the  two  most  extensive  reductions  considered  by  the  author 
management  had  at  their  disposal  detailed  information  concerning  patterns 
of  overtime  working.  The  mere  fact  that  this  information  was  being  supplied 
by  lower  levels  tended  to  encourage  them  to  try  to  keep  the  situation 
under  control  in  future.  One  lesson  of  the  case  studies  is  that  a detailed 
knowledge  of  what  is  taking  place  helps  to  ensure  that  what  takes  place  is 
what  is  desired. 

17.  Sixth,  many  of  the  case  studies  indicate  that  examining  the  use  of 
overtime  reveals  additional  opportunities  for  other  changes  which  will  further 
increase  productivity.  These  often  involve  a sufficient  saving  in  costs  to 
enable  management  to  hold  out  attractive  financial  inducements  to  their 
workpeople  to  gain  their  willing  acceptance  for  the  reductions  in  overtime 
required.  Thus  the  planned  reduction  of  overtime  can  provide  a focus  for 
productivity  bargaining  which  is  not  limited  to  overtime  control  alone,  since 
it  appears  as  if  those  industries  and  firms  with  high  overtime  are  usually 
those  most  favourably  situated  to  obtain  significant  increases  in  productivity. 

18.  The  final  section  of  the  concluding  chapter  concerns  ways  of  inducing 
more  British  managers  to  follow  the  lead  given  by  those  who  have  success- 
fully tackled  their  overtime  problem.  Reference  is  made  to  the  frequent 
exhortations  of  the  Prices  and  Incomes  Board  concerning  the  need  to  reduce 
overtime,  and  to  their  limited  effects.  The  trade  union  notion  of  raising 
overtime  premia  and  basic  rates  are  also  considered,  and  found  to  be  of 
doubtful  utility. 

19.  In  the  final  paragraphs  of  the  paper  the  possibility  of  attacking 
excessive  overtime  by  legal  regulation  is  discussed.  It  is  argued  that,  at 
the  very  least,  this  method  would  have  the  advantage  of  providing  an 
external  impetus,  and  that  it  has  worked  effectively  in  the  Netherlands. 
It  might,  however,  be  more  difficult  to  apply  in  Britain,  where  far  more 
factories  and  individuals  have  come  to  be  extremely  dependent  on  overtime. 
It  is  suggested  that  if  the  legislative  solution  is  acceptable  it  would  probably 
best  be  introduced  by  means  of  a maximum  overtime  limit — say  eight  hours 
a week.  This  limit  could  then  be  reduced  by  about  one  hour  per  year 
until  it  reached  two  hours.  Overtime  above  such  limits  would  require 
a permit. 
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OVERTIME  WORKING  IN  BRITAIN 


By  E.  G.  WHYBREW 
CHAPTER  ONE 

Introduction— Problems  and  Sources 
The  Growing  Awareness  of  the  Problem 

1.  In  recent  years  an  increasing  niimber  of  commentators  have  suggested 
that  too  much  overtime  is  worked  in  contemporary  Britain.  In  1962,  for 
example.  Hugh  Clegg  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  highest  levels  of  overtime 
tend  to  arise  in  the  lowest  paid  industries — and  suggested  that  much  of  it 
arose  out  of  the  need  to  produce  tolerable  wage  packets,  rather  than  to 
meet  production  demands.'  In  1964  Allan  Flanders  published  his  widely 
publicised  study  of  the  Fawley  Productivity  Agreements,  which  demon- 
strated that  one  company  at  least  was  able  to  reduce  substantially  its  rates 
of  overtime  without  affecting  production.  Flanders  asserted  that  what  had 
happened  at  Fawley  was  capable  of  being  copied  elsewhere,  and  supported 
Clegg’s  view  that  “ part  of  this  sustained  post-war  overtime  in  Britain  has 
been  deliberately  contrived  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  produce  an  adequate 
weekly  pay  packet  ”.®  These  views  were  echoed  later  in  the  same  year  by 
the  consultant  at  Fawley,  William  Allen,  who  claimed  in  a much  quoted 
Sunday  Times  article  that  “It  is  sufidcient  to  work  overtime  at  the  rate 
of  no  more  than  2 or  3 per  cent  of  the  normal  work  week  ”. 

2.  In  the  last  two  years  additional  evidence  of  a similar  kind  has  arisen 
from  two  new  sources  ; reports  of  the  National  Board  for  Prices  and  Incomes 
and  evidence  given  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and 
Employers’  Associations.  Thus  in  their  reports  on  road  haulage  rates, 
bakery  wages,  the  pay  and  conditions  of  British  Railways  Staff  and  many 
others,  the  Board  argued  that  hours  of  work  were  unnecessarily  long,  and 
suggested  ways  of  reducing  them  without  lowering  productivity.'  Similarly, 
in  their  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry  has  admitted  that  “ a good  deal  of  overtime  is  worked  for  non- 
productive reasons  ’’  and  suggested  that  “ the  problem  is  one  which  needs 
to  be  dealt  with  urgently  by  management’’.*  Finally,  companies  such  as 
Mobil  Oil  and  British  Oxygen  have  supplied  the  Commission  with  details 
of  their  own  productivity  agreements,  by  means  of  which  they  say  that 
they  too  have  been  able  to  reduce  overtime  without  lowering  productivity.' 

3.  Yet  it  can  also  be  shown  that  during  the  very  period  when  an 
increasing  number  of  authorities  were  questioning  the  necessity  and  utility 

* “ Implications  of  the  Shorter  Working  Week  for  Management  ”,  British  Institute  of 
Management  Occasional  Papers  No.  8,  London,  1962. 

2 “ The  Fawley  Productivity  Agreements  ”,  Faber  and  Faber,  London,  1964,  p.  226. 

3 R^orts  Nos.  1,  8 and  17,  HMSO  1965  and  1966. 

^ Minutes  of  Evidence  22,  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associa- 
tions. HMSO  1966. 

' See  Research  Paper  4,  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations, 
HMSO  November  1966. 
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of  overtime  working  in  Britain,  overtime  was  itself  still  rising.  This  was 
in  part  due  to  the  large  rednction  in  normal  hours  that  occurred  over  the 
same  period,  but  it  does  suggest  that  the  case  for  reducing  overtime  has 
not  yet  gained  general  acceptance,  and  it  may  well  be  that  many  employers 
who  would  like  to  reduce  overtime  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a practical 
proposition.  There  is  thus  a case  for  examining  the  facts  and  arguments 
about  overtime  working  in  rather  more  detail  than  has  so  far  been  possible, 
to  see  if  they  can  throw  any  light  on  what  action  might  be  taken  to  secure 
a reduction  in  overtime.  It  is  the  object  of  this  research  paper  to  provide 
such  an  examination  and  analysis. 

The  Order  of  the  Study 

4.  The  first  question  that  has  to  be  asked  is  what  is  the  extent  of  overtime 
working  in  Britain,  how  has  it  grownf  and  in  what  way  can  it  be  described 
as  “ systematic  ” rather  than  spasmodic  and  occasional.  To  gain  some 
impression  of  the  comparative  position  in  Britain  it  is  also  necessary  to  look 
at  the  position  in  other  countries.  These  topics  are  dealt  with  in  Chapters 
Two  and  Three. 

5.  The  second  set  of  questions  relate  to  the  institutional  framework 
which  has  permitted  the  growth  of  overtime,  the  influence  that  collective 
agreements  have  had  upon  it  and  the  supposed  functions  which  it  is  said  to 
perform.  These  are  the  subject  of  Chapter  Four. 

6.  The  traditional  beliefs  and  attitude  of  employers,  workpeople  and 
trade  unions  towards  overtime  are  examined  in  the  following  chapter.  It 
is  clear  that  these  have  helped  to  encourage  its  growth,  and  that  attempts 
to  change  the  overtime  pattern  will  be  futile  unless  they  are  taken  into 
account. 

7.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  it  has  become  a commonplace  that  much 
overtime  is  unnecessary  does  not  remove  the  need  to  examine  the  validity 
of  the  traditional  body  of  conventional  wisdom  surrounding  the  topic.  Many 
people  in  industry  still  argue  that  much  overtime  is  technically  necessary 
or  tihat  it  is  socially  or  economically  desirable  in  a period  when  there  are 
fluctuations  in  a generally  tight  labour  market.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  devote  Chapter  Six  to  an  examination  of  the  traditional  case  for  overtime, 
and  an  analysis  of  actual  overtime  patterns,  to  see  how  far  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the  conventional  view  of  its  functions. 

8.  The  fact  that  overtime  continues  to  grow  in  the  face  of  a strong 
tide  of  opinion  against  it  among  consultants,  advanced  management  and 
academics,  may  lead  some  to  conclude  that  there  is  little  to  be  done  about  it 
— ^in  other  words  that  it  is  in  some  sense  “ inevitable  ”.  This  conclusion 
is  tested  against  the  facts  in  Chapter  Seven,  which  includes  an  examination 
of  the  situation  in  the  Netherlands,  a country  where  little  or  no  overtime 
is  worked,  and  in  a number  of  cases  where  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reduce  its  extent. 

9.  If  overtime  can  be  shown  to  be  systematic,  ineflicient.  but  not  inevit- 
able, the  next  question  which  arises  is  what  can  be  done  to  control  it  in 
Britain?  In  Chapter  Eight  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  this  qnestion,  by 
drawing  on  the  evidence  of  previous  chapters  and  various  suggestions  which 
have  been  advanced  to  this  end.  The  chapter  considers  whether  mere 
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exhortation  would  be  sufficient,  or  whether  changes  in  wage  structures  or 
overtime  payments  are  required.  It  also  considers  the  case  for  some  form 
of  legal  regulation  of  working  hours. 


Published  Sources 

10.  Two  published  sources  were  available  to  produce  answers  to  the 
questions  posed  in  the  previous  section: — ^First,  statistics  of  hours  of  work 
and  overtime  in  Britain  and  to  a certain  extent  in  other  countries ; second, 
articles,  books  and  agreements,  especially  where  they  included  empirical 
observations  concerning  attitudes  and  behaviour,  or  information  about  the 
institutions  constraining  that  behaviour. 

11.  The  main  statistics  on  overtime  and  hours  in  Britain  are  found  in 
the  regular  publications  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  i.e.  their  monthly  Gazette 
and,  since  1963,  their  quarterly  “Statistics  on  Incomes,  Prices,  Employment 
and  Production  ”.  The  various  series  are  discussed  in  detail  in  paragraphs 
24  to  28  below.  Comparable  international  statistics  are  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  but  both  the  International  Labour  Office  and  the  Organisation  for 
Economic  Co-Operation  and  Development  produce  some  data  on  hours  of 
work  and  these  have  been  used. 

12.  But  many  of  the  most  important  questions  about  overtime  raised  in 
the  previous  section  require  answers  based  on  specific  observation  rather  than 
general  statistics.  It  is  necessary  to  know  what  actually  happened  to  output 
in  particular  cases  when  overtime  was  cut,  or  what  were  the  effects  of  high 
tax  rates  on  people’s  willingness  to  work  extra  hours.  The  concentration 
on  empirical  questions  in  the  study  limited  the  amount  of  theoretical  literature 
which  needed  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  use  has  been  made  of  aU  the 
published  sources  which  bear  on  the  more  practical  aspects  of  the  subject. 
Thus  the  Webbs,  in  their  discussion  of  the  “ normal  day  provide  some 
useful  historical  material  showing  how  the  practice  of  paying  enhanced 
overtime  rates  arose  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Similarly,  a number  of 
writers  have  been  concerned  with  overtime  when  discussing  wage  drift  ques- 
tions, and  D.  J.  Robertson  has  studied  wage  structures  in  two  engineering 
works  and  a shipyard,  treating  overtime  working  as  a separate  but  related 
issue.'  Other  empirically  based  studies  have  been  carried  out  and  published, 
including  one  among  dockworkers  in  Manchester,'  and  a series  by  members 
of  the  Industrial  Psychology  Research  Unit.”  Individual  habits  and  attitudes 
have  also  been  examined  by  Zweig,  in  a book  in  which  he  reports  a series 
of  interviews  carried  out  throughout  the  country.'” 

S.  & B.  Webb,  “ Industrial  Democracy  ”,  Longmans  Green,  1911,  London. 

7 D.  J.  Robertson.  Factory  Wages  Structures  and  National  A^eements.  Cambridge 
University  Press  1960. 

8 “ The  Dockworkers  ” University  of  Liverpool.  Department  of  Social  Science.  Univer- 
sity Press  of  Liverpool  1954. 

9 This  series  includes  the  following:  (a)  R.  D.  Shepherd  and  J.  Walker  “Absence  from 
work  in  relation  to  wage  level  and  family  responsibility  ” British  Journal  of  Industrial 
Medicine  Vol,  15  pp.  52-^1.  (b)  L.  Buck  and  S.  Shimmin  “ Overtime  and  Financial  Respon- 
sibility” July  1959  Occupational  Psychology  Vol.  33  pp.  137-148.  (c)  L.  Buck  and  S. 
Shimmin  “Is  Taxation  a deterrent?”  Westminster  Bank  Review  August  1959.  (d)  S.  Shimmin 
“ Extra  mural  factors  influencing  behaviour  at  work  ” July  1962  Occupational  Psychology 
Vol.  36  pp.  124-131.  (e)  S.  Shimmin  and  G.  de  la  Mare  “ Lidividual  Differences  in  overtime 
working  ” 1964  Occupational  Psychology  Vol.  38  pp.  37-47. 

F.  Zweig  “ The  Worker  in  an  Affluent  Society  ” Heinemann  London  1961. 
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13.  Additional  information  on  the  attitudes  of  individuals  and  unionists 
was  obtained  from  the  Gallup  Poll  on  Trade  Unions,  carried  out  in  1959.“ 
and  from  an  examination  of  union  journals  and  reports  of  conferences. 
Copies  of  agreements  which  attempt  to  impose  specific  limits  on  overtime 
were  also  examined. 

14.  Use  was  also  made  of  those  books  and  articles  which  have  discussed 
the  empirical  evidence  e.g.  Hugh  Clegg’s  analysis  of  the  implications 
of  a shorter  working  week  for  management,’^  the  work  of  Roberts  and 
Hirsch,’’  and  Brechling’s  study  of  the  relationship  between  output  and 
employment  in  British  manufacturing  industry.’*  The  most  important  work 
in  this  respect,  however,  is  the  summary  by  an  American,  David  G.  Brown, 
of  a large  number  of  case  studies  carried  out  at  various  times  in  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  show  the  effects  of  changes  in  hours  on  output. 
The  results  of  this  study  are  described  in  detail  below.’* 

Unpublished  Sources 

15.  The  main  gaps  in  published  sources  relate  to  statistics  or  information 
concerning  individual  firms  and  managements.  For  this  reason  the  author 
visited  a number  of  factories  in  both  the  public  and  private  sector,  and  con- 
tacted members  of  employers’  associations  and  others.  This  enabled  him 
to  carry  out  a number  of  fairly  detailed  studies  (see  below)  and  to  obtain 
figures  for  individual  but  unidentified  firms  who  provided  data  for  the  En- 
gineering Employers’  Federation.  A company  with  plants  in  both  the  food 
and  chemical  industries  also  provided  some  extremely  useful  figures.  The 
situations  studied  in  most  detail  were  those  which  came  to  light  where  there 
had  been  a serious  attempt  to  cut  down  overtime  working  in  the  recent  past. 
At  the  time  the  most  well  known  of  these  took  place  at  the  Esso  oil 
refinery  at  Fawley.  As  has  been  mentioned  Allan  Flanders  has  written  up 
this  story  in  his  well  known  book  on  the  subject,  and  with  his  help  the 
author  of  this  study  was  able  to  examine  the  overtime  aspects  of  the  Fawley 
Productivity  Agreements  in  more  detail.  To  this  end  numerous  visits  were 
made  to  the  Refinery  and  over  a hundred  employees  were  interviewed.  It  has 
frequently  been  maintained  that  the  Fawley  situation  was  not  a typical  one 
and  that  the  successes  achieved  there  could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  It 
was  then  important  to  find  other  examples  and  more  were  eventually  traced. 
One  of  these  was  in  food  processing  where  the  technology  involved  was  not 
far  removed  from  that  at  Fawley.  One,  however,  was  in  a transport  under- 
taking where  the  problems  of  uncontrolled  overtime  occur  in  their  most 
acute  form.  These  examples  all  involved  single  plants  and  aU  were  negotiated 
at  the  plant  level.  Discussions  with  the  Post  Office  Engineering  Union, 
however,  revealed  two  major  assaults  on  overtime  throughout  the  country 
which  were  initiated  and  implemented  as  a result  of  centrally  negotiated 

11  Gallup  Poll  on  Trade  Unions  undertaken  for  the  “ News  Chronicle  ” Social  Surveys 
(Gallup  Poll)  Limited,  London  1959. 

12  H.  A.  Clegg  “ Implications  of  the  Shorter  Working  Week  for  Management  ” British 
Institute  of  Management  Occasional  Papers  No.  8 London  1962. 

13  B.  C.  Roberts  and  Judith  Hirsch  in  “ Manpower  Policies  and  Employment  Trends  ” 
Ed.  B.  C.  Roberts  and  J.  H.  Smith.  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 

1^  F.  P.  R.  Brechling  “ The  Relationship  between  Output  and  Employment  ” Review  of 
Economic  Studies.  July  1965  p.  187. 

15  David  G.  Brown  “ Hours  and  Output  ” in  “ Hours  of  Work  ” by  Clyde  E.  Dankert, 
Floyd  C.  Mann,  Herbert  R.  Northrup  (Editors),  Harper  and  Row,  New  York  1965. 
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arrangements.  This  example  was.  however,  drawn  from  the  public  sector 
and  to  the  author’s  knowledge  there  had  been  no  such  centrally  negotiated 
assaults  on  overtime  in  privately  owned  industries. 

16.  Studies  m firms  which  have  attempted  to  reduce  overtime  do  not 
provide  a good  guide  to  the  general  attitudes  of  employers  or  workpeople 
towards  overtime  working.  Thus  the  overtime  situation  was  examined  in  a 
number  of  other  firms.  The  two  for  which  most  detail  was  available  were 
in  printing  and  motor  vehicle  manufacture,  firms  in  road  passenger  transport 
and  construction  were  also  examined. 

17.  One  of  Zweig’s  findings  about  attitudes  towards  overtime  was  that 
they  varied  with  its  actual  incidence.'®  This  highlighted  the  importance  of 
examining  attitudes  and  beliefs  in  a situation  where  overtime  is  rigorously 
controlled  and  limited  for  all  workers.  The  Netherlands  provided  an  example 
of  such  a situation  and  in  the  spring  of  1963  the  author  visited  two  major 
companies  in  the  Netherlands  with  plants  throughout  the  country  and  also 
talked  with  a number  of  small  employers  and  union  officials  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  leading  labour  market  organisations. 

18.  Finally,  in  the  two  and  a half  years  since  the  author  ceased  his 
fieldwork  on  this  subject  a number  of  firms  have  introduced  schemes  which 
have  in  part  been  designed  to  reduce  overtime  working.  These  schemes  have 
not  been  examined  in  detail  by  the  author  but  he  has  drawn  upon  the 
evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associa- 
tions which  shows  the  mechanics  of  the  schemes  introduced  by  the  Electricity 
Council,  the  Mobil  Oil  Company  and  the  British  Oxygen  Company. 


See  para.  131  below. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


THE  EXTENT  OF  OVERTIME  WORKING  IN  BRITAIN 

19.  This  Chapter  discusses  the  rise  iu  overtime  working  in  Britain  in 
recent  years,  as  measured  by  ofiBcial  statistics  and  individual  studies. 
Problems  involved  in  the  measurement  of  overtime  are  also  discussed  and 
attempts  are  made  to  calculate  the  extent  of  current  overtime  working. 

20.  A high  level  of  overtime  has  been  a persistent  feature  of  British 
indhstrial  life  since  1946.  In  April  1966  average  hours  worked  by  adult 
males  in  Britain  exceeded  the  “normal”"  hours  established  in  collective 
agreements  by  more  than  they  did  in  luly  1943.  The  gap  between  average 
actual  hours  and  normal  hours  is  a crude  measure  of  overtime  working 
but  it  is  the  best  available  on  a national  scale.  On  this  basis  the  average 
amount  of  overtime  worked  by  men  in  April  1966  was  over  six  hours.  At 
that  time  there  was  a very  high  pressure  of  demand  for  labour  but  in 
recent  years  even  in  periods  of  recession  overtime  has  been  of  a similar 
order  of  magnitude  to  the  highest  levels  recorded  in  the  war.  As  Table  1 
shows  in  spite  of  the  successive  reductions  in  normal  hours  totalling  6-9  hours 
a week  actual  hours  worked  in  April  1966  were  just  over  one  hour  less 
than  in  1938. 

21.  Table  2 shows  that  women  and  young  persons  on  average  work  far 
fewer  hours  than  men.  If  it  is  assumed  that  normal  hours  for  aU  categories 
of  workers  are  the  same  (there  are  minor  but  insignificant  variations)  then 
it  can  be  concluded  that  female  employees  on  average  never  work  more 
than  their  normal  hours.  Youths  and  boys  generally  worked  slightly  longer 
than  their  agreed  hours  as  might  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  them  would  be  working  alongside  men  for  whom  overtime  was  a regular 
practice.  It  is,  in  general,  only  men  who  work  considerably  longer  than 
their  normal  week  established  in  collective  agreements.  For  most  purposes 
this  gap  between  a man’s  normal  hours  and  the  hours  he  actually  works 
can  be  taken  as  a measure  of  his  overtime." 

22.  But  the  definition  of  overtime  implied  in  this  measure  is  different 
from  that  used  by  Professor  Robertson  in  his  study  quoted  above,  which 
was  “ hours  outside  the  span  of  the  normal  day’s  work  or  on  days  outside 
the  normal  working  week”."  Robertson  justifies  this  definition  partly  on 
the  grounds  that  the  basic  idea  of  “ overtime  ” is  simply  that  some  hours  of 
work  are  less  suitable  and  cause  the  worker  more  inconvenience  than  others. 
Given  that  the  main  problem  with  which  he  was  concerned  was  the  effect 
of  payments  for  overtime  on  the  pay  packets  of  various  workers,  the 
definition  he  used  was  clearly  the  most  suitable.  However,  with  many  of 
the  problems  which  are  normally  associated  with  overtime  working,  e.g. 
its  effect  on  output,  as  a cause  of  fatigue  arid  as  a means  of  meeting  supply 

17  “ Normal  ” hours  are  here  defined  as  hours  beyond  which  overtime  rates  apply.  They 
do  not  mean  those  usually  worked. 

18  The  problems  created  by  using  average  figures  for  a number  of  individuals  are  discussed 
below.  See  para.  65. 

17  D.  J.  Robertson,  op.  cit.  p.  139. 
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Table  1 


Average  Weekly  Hours  Worked  compared  with  Normal  Hours  for  Men 
IN  Industries  covered  by  the  Earnings  and  Hours  Enquiries,  1938-€6 


Date 

Average  hours 
worked 

Normal  hours* 

Average  overtime 
per  man 

October  1938 

47 -T 

47-2 

0-5 

July  1943  

52-9 

47-2 

5-7 

January  1944 

52-0 

47-2 

4-8 

July  1944  

51-2 

47-2 

4-0 

January  1945 

49*4 

47-2 

2-2 

July  1945  

49'7 

47-2 

2-5 

January  1946 

47*4 

n.a. 

n.a. 

October  1946 

47-6 

n.a. 

n.a. 

April  1947  

46'3 

45-3 

1-0 

October  1947 

46-6 

44-8 

1-8 

April  1948  

46-5 

44-6 

1'9 

October  1948 

46-7 

44-5 

2*2 

April  1949  

46*6 

44-4 

2-2 

October  1949 

46«8 

44-4 

2-4 

April  1950  

47*0 

44-4 

2-6 

October  1950 

47*6 

44-4 

3-2 

April  1951  

47-9 

44-4 

3-5 

October  1951 

47-8 

44*4 

3*4 

April  1952  

47-3 

44-4 

2-9 

October  1952 

47-7 

44-3 

3-4 

April  1953  

47-8 

44-3 

3-5 

October  1953 

47-9 

44*3 

3*6 

April  1954  

48-3 

44-3 

40 

October  1954 

48-5 

44-3 

4-2 

April  1955  

48-9 

44-3 

4-6 

October  1955 

48-9 

44-3 

4-6 

April  1956  

48-6 

44-3 

4-3 

October  1956 

48-5 

44-3 

4-2 

April  1957  

48*4 

44-3 

4-1 

October  1957 

48-2 

44*2 

4-0 

April  1958  

48-0 

44-2 

3-8 

October  1958 

47-7 

44-2 

3-5 

April  1959  

48-0 

44-2 

3-8 

October  1959 

48-5 

44-1 

4-4 

April  1960  

48-0 

43-3 

4*7 

October  1960 

48-0 

42-8 

5-2 

AprU  1961  

47*9 

42*5 

5-4 

0«ober  1961 

47-4 

42*1 

5-3 

April  1962  

47-3 

42-1 

5-2 

October  1962 

47-0 

42-0 

5-0 

April  1963  

46-9 

42-0 

4-9 

October  1963 

47-6 

42-0 

5-6 

April  1964  

47-8 

41-9 

. 5-9 

October  1964 

47*7 

41-9 

5-8 

April  1965  

47*5 

41-2 

6-3 

October  1965 

47-0 

40-7 

6-3 

April  1966  

46-4 

40-3  1 

6-1 

* These  figures  differ  from  those  previously  published  by  the  author  and  others.  The 
series  now  has  three  parts,  (i)  1938-45  based  on  G.  Penrice,  “ Earnings  and  Wage  Rates 
since  1938” — ^Times  Review  of  Industry  (London  and  Cambridge  Economic  Bulletin) 
September  1962.  (ii)  April  1947  to  April  1950  and  (iii)  October  1950  to  date  were  provided 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  Statistics  Department.  Only  the  figures  in  (iii)  purport  to  apply 
directly  to  the  same  adult  male  workers  covered  in  the  Earnings  enquiries. 


Table  2 


Average  Hours  Worked  by  Age  and  Sex — April,  1966 


Catezory 

Men  (21  and  over) 

Women  fulltime  (18  and  over)  ... 
Youths  and  Boys  (under  21) 

Girls  (imder  18)  

11 


Average  hours  worked 
46-4 

38- 5 
42-6 

39- 2 
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and  demand  fluctuations,  it  is  total  hours  worked  that  is  important— not 
their  distribution  throughout  the  day  or  week.  Moreover,  the  greater  incon- 
venience of  overtime  hours  is  related  to  their  coming  after  a number  of 
previously  worked  hours.  Thus  the  definition  of  overtime  used  in  this  paper 
will  usually  be  “ hours  worked  beyond  the  covenanted  length  of  the  standard 
working  week 

23.  A further  argument  for  using  this  definition  is  that  above  the  level 
of  the  individual  firm  the  only  available  statistics  usually  show  the  number 
of  hours  worked  without  giving  any  indication  of  the  time  of  day  or  part 
of  week  in  which  they  were  worked. 

A.  MEASUREMENT  OF  OVERTIME  : THE  AVAILABLE  STATISTICS 

24.  Since  May  1963  detailed  figures  of  earnings  and  hours  by  occupation 
have  been  collected  and  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  these 
will  be  drawn  upon  in  later  chapters.  For  earlier  years  there  are  only  two 
series  of  statistics  that  can  be  used  as  a guide  to  the  extent  of  overtime 
worked  in  Great  Britain.  These  series  have  been  published  in  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  Gazette  under  the  headings  of  “ Short-Time  and  Overtime  working 
in  manufacturing  industries  ” and  “ Earnings  and  Hours  ”.  The  former 
series  dates  from  July  1951,  and  during  the  first  ten  years  the  overtime  figures 
were  given  quarterly.  They  now  appear  monthly  and  are  “ written  up  ” to 
allow  for  the  smaller  firms  which  are  not  required  to  render  returns.  The 
“ Earnings  and  Honrs  ” series  had  its  origins  in  1924,  although  there  had 
been  previous  inquiries  in  1886  and  1906-8.  From  1941  information  has 
been  collected  at  sis  monthly  intervals,  although  the  first  few  war-time 
inquiries  were  only  concerned  with  earnings.  Since  1943,  then,  there  has 
been  a regular  sis  monthly®  series  showing  average  hours  worked  in  all 
manufacturing  industries  as  well  as  in  some  non-manufacturing  industries. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  figures  for  normal  hours  of  work,  which  are 
by  definition  those  hours  beyond  which  overtime  rates  become  payable, 
these  statistics  provide  some  guide  to  the  extent  of  overtime  working. 
Neither  of  these  series  gives  a precise  measure  of  overtime  hours.  Which 
of  them  is  most  useful? 

25.  There  are  several  uses  to  which  statistics  on  hours  of  work  may 
be  put.  Series  which  may  be  relevant  in  one  respect  may  be  positively 
misleading  in  another.  This  is  borne  out  in  considering  the  “Short-Time 
and  Overtime  ” series.  This  is  designed  explicitly  for  use  as  an  economic 
indicator^  showing  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  labour  before  they  are 
reflected  in  employment  and  unemployment  figures  and  it  has  three  important 
drawbacks  as  a measure  of  changes  in  the  length  and  structure  of  the  working 
week. 

(a)  It  covers  aU  workers  irrespective  of  age  and  sex.  This  means  that 
it  includes  women  and  young  persons  who  work  very  little  overtime. 
On  the  basis  of  this  series  it  would  seem  that  no  more  than  33  per 
cent  of  operatives  actually  worked  overtime  in  any  one  of  the 
inquiry  weeks  between  May  1961  and  December  1963.  The  extent 

20  In  1946,  when  the  inquiries  were  switched  from  January  and  July  to  April  and  October, 
there  was  a ten-months  gap  in  the  hours  series. 

21  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  July  1961,  p.  295. 
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to  which  this  gives  a misleading  impression  of  the  amount  of  over- 
time worked  by  men  can  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  Ministry 
of  Labour’s  figures  for  sectors  of  the  engineering  industry  with 
those  for  firms  who  are  members  of  the  Engineering  Employers’ 
Federation.  Both  sets  of  figures  apply  to  June  1961. 

The  Employers’  figures  show  that  72-3  per  cent  of  time-  and  piece- 
work fitters  and  labourers  did  some  overtime  in  the  week  in  which 
16th  June  occurred,  but  the  Ministry’s  “ Short-Time  and  Overtime  ” 
series  on  the  other  hand  shows  43T  per  cent  for  Engineering  and 
Electrical  Goods  and  4T9  per  cent  for  Vehicles  for  the  week  ended 
24th  June.  Part  of  the  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  limited 
cover  of  semi-skilled  workers  in  the  Employers’  Federation  inquiries, 
but  the  main  explanation  is  that  the  Ministry’s  figures  inrlud,.’ 
women  and  boys. 

(i>)  It  covers  only  “ Production  Departments  of  Sections  ”.  Mainten- 
ance workers  are  specifically  excluded  and  by  implication  so  are 
cleaning  departments,  stores,  despatch  and  transport.  All  these 
groups  include  some  of  the  highest  and  most  persistent  overtime 
workers.  Inquiries  in  one  factory  revealed  that  those  who  were 
excluded  from  the  return  on  which  the  “ Overtime  and  Short-Time  ” 
series  is  based  worked  three  times  as  much  overtime  per  man  as  did 
those  who  were  included. 

(c)  It  covers  only  Manufacturing  Industry  (excluding  Shipbuilding  and 
Ship-repairing).  The  exclusion  of  non-manufacturing  industries 
covered  by  the  Earnings  and  Hours  Enquiries  lowered  the  average 
Weekly  hours  worked  by  men  from  47-0  to  46-2  in  October  1962.  A 
similar  effect  is  noticeable  in  almost  all  of  the  post-war  enquiries.^ 

In  brief,  the  Short-Time  and  Overtime  ” figures  designed  for  use  as  an 
economic  indicator  giving  an  early  warning  of  changes  in  labour  demand  may 
produce  a misleading  impression  of  the  extent  of  overtime  working  because 
they  exclude  the  groups  who  work  a great  deal  of  overtime,  and  include 
those  who  work  little  or  none. 

26.  The  other  main  alternative  (average  hours  actually  worked  less 
standard  hours)  has  several  important  drawbacks  as  a measure  of  overtime. 

(fl)  Anyone  who  does  any  work  at  all  in  the  pay-week  in  question  is 
included  in  the  returns  from  which  average  hours  actually  worked 
are  calculated,  unless  they  are  officially  classified  as  part-time 
workers.®  This  reduces  the  figures  of  average  hours  worked,  as  it 
includes  hours  worked  by  those  who  for  various  reasons  do  not  work 
a fun  pay-week.  Such  reasons  would  iaclude  not  only  sickness, 
etc.,  but  also  the  commencement  or  termination  of  employment  in 
the  course  of  the  pay-week  in  question.  The  extent  to  which  this 
leads  to  an  under-estimate  of  overtime  can  be  gauged  from  the  results 
of  the  inquiries  into  Occupational  Earnings  and  Hours.  This  would 

22  An  American  commentator  has  said,  “ although  average  weekly  hours  in  manufacturing 
industry  may  be  a preferred  indicator  of  prospective  changes  in  business  conditions,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  work-week  of  the  nation  at  large  ”.  o!  Bry, 
The  Work-week  as  an  Economic  Indicator,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  (1959)’ 
Occasional  Paper  69,  p.  6. 

22  i.e.  those  whose  full  normal  week  is  less  than  30  hours. 
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suggest  that  the  measure  yields  an  overtime  level  of  approximately 
1-5  hours  per  man  per  week  below  that  revealed  by  asking  direct 
questions  about  the  amount  of  overtime  men  worked. 

(6)  The  figures  are  collected  for  a single  week  at  six-monthly  intervals. 
The  switch  to  April  and  October  (made  in  1946)  eliminated  the  worst 
effects  of  sickness  and  holiday  peaks  but  inter-industry  comparisons 
based  on  these  figures  can  be  misleading.  If  the  inquiry  is  made 
regularly  near  the  peak  of  one  industry’s  production  cycle  and  near 
the  trough  of  another’s,  a false  impression  of  differences  in  their 
usual  overtime  levels  wfll  be  obtained. 

(c)  Some  hours  recorded  as  having  been  worked  may  not  actually  have 
been  worked.  In  transport,  for  example,  the  recording  of  scheduled 
hours  rather  than  actual  drivif®  hours  may  lead  to  an  over-estimation 
of  working-time. 

(d)  The  “ standard  hours  ” figure  may  be  slightly  misleading  in  two 
particular  instances.  First,  where  the  figure  is  for  an  industry  which 
under  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  includes  several  bargain- 
ing groups  who  may  have  negotiated  different  standard  weeks.  When 
considering  figures  of  standard  hours  for  manufacturing  industry,  or 
for  manufacturing  plus  a few  others,  the  limitations  of  aggregation 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Secondly,  the  standard  hours  for  shift 
workers  include  meal  breaks,  which  should  be  excluded  from  “ hours 
actually  worked  ” figures. 

27.  To  sum  up,  both  series  lead  to  under-estimates  of  the  level  of  over- 
time working.  The  extent  of  under-estimation  in  the  “ Short-Time  and 
Overtime  ” series  varies  with  the  sex  composition  of  the  labour  force.  The 
average  hours  less  standard  hours  series  covers  a longer  time-period  and  a 
wider  range  of  occupations  ; it  also  permits  the  identification  of  men’s 
working  hours  as  distinct  from  women’s.  Thus  in  spite  of  aU  the  limitations 
mentioned  above,  it  remains  the  most  reliable  measure  available  for  the  years 
before  the  introduction  of  the  occupational  earnings  and  hours  enquiries. 

28.  The  nationally  available  statistics  give  a broad  picture  of  the  situation 
as  it  has  developed  since  the  inter-war  years  and  the  development  of  the 
enquiries  into  occupational  earnings  and  hours  since  1963  has  considerably 
improved  them.  The  studies  carried  out  in  individual  industries  and  work- 
shops in  the  1950’s  and  early  1960’s  wfll  be  used  to  supplement  the  national 
figures  in  the  following  sections. 

B.  THE  EXTENT  OF  OVERTIME  WORKING 
(i)  As  revealed  by  national  statistics 

29.  Table  1 shows  the  movements  in  general  levels  of  overtime  working 
since  1938.  During  the  war.  as  might  be  expected,  some  very  high  levels  of 
overtime  were  worked  and  it  is  probable  that  the  years  for  which  figures 
are  not  available  were  ones  in  which  hours  worked  were  even  higher  than 
those  in  July  1943.  Indeed  in  1942  it  was  announced  that  permits  allowing 
the  retention  of  labour  and  deferment  of  military  service  would  be  issued 
only  in  those  cases  where  industrial  staff  worked  52  hours  or  more  a week.** 

24  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  June  1942,  p.  121. 
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In  the  immediate  post-war  period  actual  hours  exceeded  normal  hours  and 
the  situation  was  very  similar  to  that  of  October  1938. 

30.  The  reduction  of  normal  hours  by  between  two  and  a half  and  three 
hours  in  1946-47  was  not  matched  by  a similar  reduction  in  actual  hours 
worked.  The  period  from  1947  to  the  middle  of  1949  was  one  during  which 
overtime  ran  at  an  average  of  a little  over  two  hours  per  man  per  week. 
Then  during  1949  and  1950  there  was  a fairly  rapid  rise  to  a post-war 
peak  of  3J  hours  in  April  1951.  In  the  ensuing  trough,  overtime  did  not  fall 
back  to  the  level  from  which  the  previous  upswing  had  started.  However, 
the  fall  to  2-9  hours  left  overtime  at  a low  point  which  has  not  been 
achieved  since.  From  April  1952  there  was  a steady  rise  to  a level  of 
about  4J  hours  per  man  per  week  in  1955.  The  steady  reduction  following 
this  gave  a trough  in  October  1958  which  at  3-5  hours  was  again  higher 
than  the  preceding  one,  and  indeed  as  high  as  the  peak  in  1951.  The  next 
upswing  took  overtime  to  4-4  hours  before  both  actual  and  normal  hours 
began  to  fall.  Thus,  during  a period  of  little  change  in  normal  hours  of 
work  there  was  a gradual  upward  creep  in  overtime  working  with  each  succes- 
sive low  point  higher  than  the  preceding  one. 

31.  From  the  end  of  1959  to  date  there  has  been  no  prolonged  period  of 
stability  in  normal  hours  to  enable  a judgment  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
pattern  of  the  1950’s  has  been  continued.  Average  hours  worked  have  con- 
tinued to  fluctuate  with  the  business  cycle,  but  the  fluctuations  have  been 
around  a downward  trend  associated  with  changes  in  normal  hours.  How- 
ever, the  downward  trend  in  hours  actually  worked  has  not  been  as  fast  as 
the  trend  in  normal  hours  with  the  result  that  since  1959  there  has  been  a 
more  or  less  steady  rise  in  overtime  to  the  current  level  of  around  six  hours. 

32.  The  figures  so  far  discussed  have  been  national  averages  for  men  in 
all  industries  coveted  by  the  Earnings  and  Hours  Enquiries,  and,  therefore, 
hide  industrial  and  regional  variations.  In  April  1966,  when  the  bulk  of 
industries  had  implemented  the  latest  round  of  hours’  reductions,  all  of  the 
129  industries  covered  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour  enquiry  showed  average 
hours  in  excess  of  the  normal  week,  in  52  the  excess  was  more  than  five  hours 
and  in  three  it  was  above  12  hours.  The  bulk  of  industries,  however,  have 
figures  indicating  an  overtime  average  of  between  four  and  seven  hours  per 
man  per  week.  This,  it  should  be  noted,  is  an  industry  wide  average  using 
a measure  which  understates  the  extent  of  overtime. 

33.  An  examination  of  the  hours  worked  in  particular  industries  since 
1960  reveals  that  the  18  industries  shown  in  Table  3 were  systematically 
among  those  with  the  longest  average  hours.  In  each  of  them  the  average 
hours  worked  by  men  almost  invariably  exceeded  forty-eight  and  a half. 
The  fact  that  in  1960  these  industries  were  among  those  in  which  most 
overtime  was  worked  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  amount  by  which 
reductions  in  normal  hours  have  influenced  hours  actually  worked  since 
then.  Over  the  period  since  1954,  when  these  same  industries  were  also 
among  those  with  highest  levels  of  overtime,  hours  of  work  appear  to  have 
declined  less  in  these  industries  than  in  the  economy  as  a whole.  In  some, 
notably  Road  Haulage  Contracting,  the  figures  suggest  that  average  hours 
worked  have  actually  increased  over  the  last  twelve  years. 
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Table  3 

Hours  op  Work  and  Other  Features  of  the  High  Overtime  Industries 
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Stone  and  slate  quarrying  

Chalk,  clay,  sand  and  gravel  extraction  ... 

Grain  milling  

Biscuits  

Milk  products  

Vegetable  and  animal  fats,  oils,  soaps,  etc. 

Polishes,  etc.  

Insulated  wires  and  cables  

Woollens  and  worsted  

Rope,  twine  and  net  

Textile  finishing 

Other  textile  industries  

Cement  

Abrasives  and  building  materials 

Shop  ^d  office  fitting  

Paper  and  board 

Road  passenger  transport  

Road  haula^  contracting  

Great  Britain  (i)  actual  hours  

(ii)  normal  hours 
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Owing  to  changes  in  industrial  classification  these  figures  for  1954  are  not  always  exactly  comparable  with  those  for  later  years. 


34.  It  is  worth  considering  whether  these  industries  in  which  very 
high  overtime  is  persistently  recorded  have  any  distinguishing  features. 
One  feature  is  that  the  list  contains  a high  proportion  of  industries  in  which 
raw  materials  are  processed  by  machines  rather  than  where  parts  are 
machined  or  assembled.  In  the  case  of  paper  and  board,  cement  manufacture 
and  the  group  of  industries  producing  vegetable  oils,  polishes,  soaps  and 
some  food  products  the  industries  could  be  described  as  involving  more  or 
less  continuous  processing.  Added  to  this  there  is  the  group  of  industries, 
including  transport  undertakings  and  shop  fitting,  where  the  hours  of  work 
must  in  part  be  determined  by  customers’  requirements.  There  are  certain 
hours  within  which  passengers  use  transport  or  firms  and  shops  will 
accept  goods,  or  during  which  shops  and  offices  are  closed  for  refitting. 

35.  Each  of  these  features  would  lead  one  to  expect  these  industries 
to  have  either  long  hours  of  work  or  extensive  shift  working.  In  fact  as 
the  table  shows  there  is  extensive  shift  working  in  a number  of  the  industries 
though  many  of  them  are  below  the  average  for  industry  as  a whole.  In 
general  one  cannot  say  whether  long  hours  are  a substitute  for  shift  working 
in  these  industries  or  an  adjunct  to  it. 

36.  Apart  from  the  technologies  involved  the  high  overtime  industries 
have  another  extremely  important  common  feature  viz.  the  low  level  of 
earnings  enjoyed  by  the  men  who  work  in  them.  The  relationship  between 
earnings  and  overtime  is  examined  more  fully  in  Chapter  Six ; here  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  industries  in  which  persistently  high  levels  of  overtime 
has  been  worked  in  recent  years  have  in  general  paid  out  earnings  below 
(and  in  some  cases  far  below)  the  national  average. 

37.  Table  4 shows  that  with  a normal  week  of  40-3  hours  at  least  four 
hours  of  overtime  a week  was  being  worked  in  every  region  or  country  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  April  1966.  This  was  in  a period  of  high  demand 
for  labour  but  a similar  situation  occurred  in  April  1963  when  unemploy- 
ment was  at  its  highest  level  for  the  April  month  for  any  of  the  previous 
sixteen  years.  At  that  time  Wales  again  had  the  lowest  average  hours  but 
was  still  showing  an  overtime  average  of  3-3  hours  per  week. 


Table  4 

RnoroNAL  DrsnuBirnON  of  Hours  of  Work 
Aprtl  1966 


Region 

Average  hours 
worked  by  men 

Unemployment* 
per  cent 

London  & South.  East 

46-8 

08 

Eastern  & Southern  

46-7 

0-9 

South  Western 

46*2 

1-5 

West  Midlands 1 

0*6 

East  Midlands  f 

0-8 

Yorkshire  & Humberside 

46-9 

0-9 

North  Western 

46-6 

1-2 

Northern  

46*1 

2-2 

Scotland 

46-2 

2-4 

Wales  

44-7 

2-5 

Northern  Ireland  

45-3 

5-5t 

United  Kingdom  

46-4 

1*3 

• Wholly  unemployed  excluding  school  leavers,  seasonally  adjusted  males  and  females, 
t Estimated. 
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38.  The  fact  that  overtime  was  lowest  in  Wales  in  both  1963  and 
1966  reflects  a regularity  in  the  regional  distribution  of  overtime  that  is 
clearly  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the  relative  levels  of  overtime  in 
different  regions  on  each  of  10  recorded  occasions  over  the  period  1960  to 
1966.  The  average  hours  worked  in  a region  tended  to  be  consistently  high 
or  consistently  low  at  the  time  of  each  Ministry  of  Labour  enquiry  over 
that  period.  This  regularity  in  the  regional  incidence  of  overtime  does  not 
result  from  a concentration  of  high  or  low  overtime  industries  in  particular 
regions.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  a similar  regional  pattern  of  hours 
worked  occurs  within  individual  industries  such  as  construction  and  the 
production  of  engineering  and  electrical  goods.“ 

39.  The  nationally  available  figures  indicate  : — 

(i)  An  upward  trend  in  overtime  working  through  the  1950s  when 
normal  hours  were  changing  very  little. 

(ii)  An  average  of  at  least  three  hours’  overtime  per  man  per  week 
almost  continuously  after  October  1950.  This  average  rose  in 
boom  times  to  about  4}  hours  and  with  subsequent  reductions  in 
normal  hours  it  has  risen  to  around  six  hours. 

(in)  The  existence  of  overtime  in  virtually  every  industry  with  well 
over  a third  of  them  having  an  average  in  excess  of  five  hours 
per  week. 

(iv)  Those  industries  with  the  highest  levels  of  overtime  include  a high 
proportion  of  continuous  processing  industries  and  some  where 
hours  of  work  are  dictated  by  customers’  requirements.  They  also 
tend  to  be  industries  with  below  average  hourly  earnings. 

(v)  The  existence  of  overtime  in  every  region  of  the  country  with  a 
fairly  persistent  inter-regional  pattern. 

(ii)  As  revealed  in  other  published  work 

40.  It  was  shown  above  that  in  order  to  understand  and  evaluate  the 
patterns  of  overtime  it  is  necessary  to  examine  information  relating  to 
individual  firms.  Some  data  on  firms  is  available  in  the  published  sources 
and  the  author’s  case  studies  produced  some  more.  Before  this  information 
can  be  used  in  detailed  discussions  it  is  necessary  to  see  first  how  far  the 
cases  studied  are  typical  of  the  situation  reflected  in  the  national  statistics 
and  secondly  how  far  they  reveal  important  features  hidden  by  the  national 
figures.  This  section  examines  the  published  sources  in  this  context  and 
the  following  section  takes  up  the  unpublished  sources. 

41.  The  study  of  the  earnings  and  hours  of  dock  workers  in  Manchester® 
included  a survey  of  the  average  hours  worked  by  250  men  throughout  the 
tax  year  1950-51.  Eleven  per  cent  averaged  less  than  the  full  normal  week 
of  44  hours,  34  per  cent  up  to  4 hours  in  excess  of  it,  46  per  cent  between 
4 and  8 hours  and  9 pet  cent  more  than  8 hours  above  it.'" 


25  In  statistical  terms  the  Kendal  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  rankings  of  the 
overtime  levels  in  the  various  countries  and  regions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  e^h  of  10 
enquiries  1960-66  are  easily  significant  at  the  one  per  cent,  level  both  for  the  total  of  industries 
covered  and  for  individual  industry  ^oups. 

“ The  Dockworker  ".  University  of  Liverpool,  Department  of  Social  Science.  Univer- 
sity Press  of  Liverpool  1954. 

27  Op.  cit.  p.  167. 
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42.  As  the  agreement  covering  the  dock  workers  allowed  some  hours 
to  be  classed  as  “ overtime  ” even  though  full  normal  hours  had  not  been 
completed,  the  figures  for  hours  worked  at  premia  rates  indicate  much 
higher  levels  of  overtime.  These  figures  showed  that  nearly  three-quarters 
of  those  interviewed  averaged  more  than  six  hours  per  week  at  overtime 
rates.  The  substitution  of  premium  rated  hours  for  normal  hours  is  not 
usually  revealed,  or  possible  to  this  extent,  but  it  can,  of  course,  have 
important  effects  on  earnings.  This  will  be  touched  on  elsewhere.  Here 
it  has  to  be  stressed  that  in  the  Manchester  docks  as  early  as  1950,  overtime, 
however  defined,  was  running  at  an  average  of  at  least  five  hours  per  man 
per  week  over  the  whole  year. 

43.  One  of  the  Industrial  Psychology  Research  Unit’s  case  studies  on 
the  factors  affecting  overtime  working  provides  a remarkable  picture.  It 
covered  350  men  employed  as  overseas  telegraph  operators  who  had  almost 
unlimited  opportunities  for  overtime  in  the  financial  year  1959-60.®  During 
that  year  these  men  each  worked  an  average  16-2  hours  of  overtime  a week. 
The  range  in  individuals’  weekly  averages  was  from  0-4  hours  a week  to 
35-8.  The  case  of  the  one  man  who  was  working  nearly  36  hours  of  overtime 
a week  throughout  the  year  is  not  quoted  as  a typical  example  but  as  an 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  systematic  overtime  has  been  worked  in  a 
particular  instance.® 

44.  Professor  Robertson’s  study  of  two  engineering  works  and  a shipyard 
provides  further  useful  information  on  levels  and  patterns  of  overtime 
working.®  In  Engineering  Firm  1 a study  in  one  week  in  March  1953 
covered  382  workers  and  revealed  average  hours  of  work  for  all  grades  of  52-5 
per  week  and  an  average  overtime  level  of  9T  hours.  His  figures  indicated  that 
10  per  cent  of  those  covered  worked  fifteen  or  more  hours  of  overtime  and 
about  70  per  cent  worked  five  or  more. 

45.  In  the  second  engineering  firm  examined  there  were  7,000  workers, 
and  the  figures  indicate  the  overtime  levels  in  one  week  in  September 
1953.  These  show  a slightly  lower  level  of  overtime  but  still  the  average 
is  in  excess  of  five  hours  per  man  per  week.  The  five  categories  of  skill 
identified  had  average  hours  as  follows : — 

Skilled  50-8  ; Normally  Employed  49-4 ; Dilutee  48-8  : Semi-Skilled 
50-5  ; Unskilled  54-3. 

At  the  time  the  engineering  industry  agreement  specified  normal  hours  as  44. 

46.  The  shipyard  in  the  study  was  situated  on  Clydeside,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  enquiry,  in  February  1955,  had  a total  labour  force  of  just  over 
two  and  a half  thousand.  He  quotes  average  hours  and  overtime  hours  for 
17  occupational  groups.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  riveters  were  on  short-time 
and  sheet-iron  workers  averaged  less  than  two  hours  per  man,  the  average 
of  overtime  of  aU  the  groups  was  9-5  hours  per  man.  There  was  a similar 


Sylvia  Shimmin  and  Gwyneth  de  la  Mare,  op.  cit. 

29  The  levels  revealed  in  this  study  perhaps  explain  the  request  to  the  Post  Office  to  extend 
its  overtime  ready  reckoner  to  facilitate  calculations  covering  overtime  in  excess  of  18  hours 
a week.  “ The  Post  ”,  28th  January  1956,  p.  62. 

29  D.  J.  Robertson,  op.  cit. 
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wide  range  in  the  average  total  hours  worked  by  the  individual  groups.  The 
average  hours  worked  by  all  those  covered  was  50'6  a week.  Thus  even 
using  actual  hours  minus  normal  hours  as  a measure  of  overtime  six  hours 
of  overtime  would  seem  quite  general  among  the  shipyard  workers  studied. 

(iii)  As  revealed  in  unpublished  sources 

47.  Before  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  occupational  earnings  and  hours 
enquiries,  the  most  extensive  and  detailed  data  on  most  aspects  of  earnings 
and  hours  was  that  collected  by  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation. 
This  data  was  collected  from  member  firms  in  the  preparation  of  answers 
to  union  claims  for  wage  increases  or  hours’  reductions.  It  covered  two 
broad  groups— fitters  and  labourers— and  was  usually  collected  in  the 
summer.  Both  of  these  are  factors  which  would  suggest  a tendency  to  over- 
state levels  of  overtime  working  but  they  are  to  some  extent  offset  by  the 
fact  that  the  figures  exclude  maintenance  workers. 

48.  Table  5 illustrates  that  time  and  piece  working  fitters  and  labourers 
as  a group  averaged  more  than  five  hours  of  overtime  a week  at  the  time 
of  every  enquiry  between  1954  and  1961.  The  percentage  actually  working 
overtime  varied  between  sixty  and  seventy-two  with  time  workers  always 
showing  a higher  percentage  than  others.®  The  average  overtime  work^ 
by  those  60  to  70  per  cent  was  equivalent  to  one  full  weekend  shift  or 
two  hours  on  two  nights  of  the  week  plus  a Saturday  morning. 


Table  5 

Engineemng  Industry— Overtime  Working  by  Fitters  and  Labourers,  1954-61 


Date 

Percentage  of  employees  who 
actually  worked  overtime 

Average  number  of 
overtime  hours  worked 

Time 

Workers 

Payment 
by  results 
workers 

All 

Spread 

Overall 

Spread  over 
those  working 
overtime 

May  1954  

74 

63 

69 

6-8 

9-8 

June  1956  

72 

62 

68 

6*5 

9-6 

June  1957  

71 

60 

66 

6-1 

9-2 

June  1958  

66 

55 

61 

5-4 

8*7 

June  1959  

66 

51 

60 

5*1 

8-6 

June  1960  

75 

64 

70 

6-6 

9*4 

June  1961  

77 

67 

72 

6*9 

9-5 

49.  The  published  statistics  on  earnings  and  hours  of  work  suggest  that 
the  motor  vehicle  industry  is  one  with  low  levels  of  overtime  working.  A 
study  of  one  large  plant  in  this  field  supports  this  but  illustrates  that  the 
global  figure  can  hide  considerable  variations  between  departments.  As 
Table  6 shows,  the  low  overall  average  is  mainly  due  to  the  negligible 
amounts  of  overtime  performed  by  assembly-line  shift  workers.  The  figures 
in  the  table  also  indicate  large  variations  at  different  times  of  the  year.  The 
months  were  selected  for  study  on  the  basis  of  low,  medium  and  high 
production  figures. 

31  The  Ministry  of  Labour's  figures  for  Engineering  do  not  show  the  percentages  wraking 
overtime  bnt  they  do  show  overall  levels  and  patterns  since  1961  to  be  similar  to  those  in  the' 
EEF  data. 
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Table  6 


Overtime  in  a Motor  Vehicle  Mandeacturinq  Plant  in  1961 


Average  weekly  overtime  hours  as 
a percentage  of  normal  hours 

January 

June 

December 

Assembly  

0-25 

3*14 

2-69 

Inspection  ...  

0-13 

3-72 

6-70 

Progress  

0-42 

4*55 

5-64 

Rectification  

0-88 

10-19 

20-88 

Cleansing  

4-90 

19-98 

23-04 

Maintenance  

9-91 

17-91 

20-28 

Total 

Total  as  overtime  hours  per 

0*9 

5-9 

8-4 

man  

0-4  hours 

2*5  hours 

3 • 5 hours 

50.  As  the  national  statistics  would  suggest  overtime  is  not  confined  to 
the  engineering  industry.  Investigations  in  a number  of  food  processing  and 
chemical  plants  showed  that  in  1958,  before  the  second  round  of  reductions 
in  normal  hours  after  the  war,  61  per  cent  of  male  process  operatives  and 
78  per  cent  of  craftsmen  regularly  worked  more  than  five  hours  of  overtime 
per  week.  Table  7 shows  the  overtime  situation  in  certain  food  processing 
and  chemical  plants  over  the  period  1956-66  and  indicates  that  1958  was 
not  a year  in  which  these  companies  worked  more  overtime  than  usual. 


Table  7 


Overtime  in  Certain  Food  Processing  and  Chemical  Plants — 
Hours  Per  Week  (men) 


Date 

Average 
hours 
worked 
in  the 
companies 

Excess  of  average  hours  worked 
over  normal  hours  in  company 

Plant 

Plant 

2 

Plant 

3 

Plant 

4 

Plant 

5 

Plant 

6 

Plant 

7 

AprU1956 

50-5 

7-6 

4-5 

5-2 



6-8 

7-2 

8-8 

April  1957 

50-2 

7-8 

5-6 

5-9 

— 

5-7 

6-9 

8-4 

April  1958 

50-3 

7-3 

8-1 

5-6 

— 

5-7 

6-8 

8-8 

April  1959 

50-1 

7-5 

7-3 

5-9 

— 

4-8 

6-6 

9-3 

April  1960 

50-0 

7-1 

10-7 

6-6 

— 

5-2 

7-2 

7-8 

April  1961 

48-4 

8-5 

10-5 

5-1 

11-1 

5-9 

6-7 

5-7 

April  1962 

49-7 

9-8 

7-2 

4-3 

8-8 

8-0 

9-0 

6-7 

April  1963 

48-5 

8-6 

6-5 

7-6 

8-9 

5-7 

7-3 

7-8 

April  1964 

48-5 

9-3 

6-7 

7-0 

8-1 

5-1 

7-7 

7-3 

April  1965 

48-7 

10-9 

8-6 

7-2 

9-8 

7-1 

8-2 

7-7 

April  1966 

49-0 

10-7 

9-4 

7-6 

8-7 

7-8 

9-2 

9-0 

51.  These  observations  all  refer  to  April  but  an  investigation  in  Plant  3 
showed  that  while  the  figure  for  the  Company  as  a whole  hid  sharp  differences 
between  two  plants  and  between  departments  within  them,  they  were  a fair 
reflection  of  the  situation  over  the  whole  year. 
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52.  All  of  the  cases  so  far  mentioned  have  referred  to  industries  covered 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  earnings  and  hours  enquiries.  The  situation 
seems  little  different  in  the  Post  Office  and  railways  however.  The  Post 
Office  Engineering  Department  has  a regularly  functioning  administrative 
body  for  observing  and  controlling  levels  and  variations  in  overtime  working.® 
This  partly  explains  the  relatively  low  average  level  of  overtime.  Neverthe- 
less, figures  provided  by  the  Post  Office  show  that,  ignoring  the  two  quite 
sharp  reductions  achieved  in  1958  and  1961  which  are  discussed  in  Chapter 
Seven,  the  mean  level  of  overtime  throughout  the  year  was  consistently  at 
or  above  four  hours  per  man  per  week  in  the  1950s  and  early  1960s,  even 
before  the  latest  round  in  the  reduction  of  standard  hours.  In  the  London 
Postal  Region  overtime  was  almost  invariably  in  excess  of  the  highest  average 
for  other  regions  and  for  long  periods  it  was  over  six  hours.  At  the  other 
extreme  no  region  ever  averaged  below  one  hour  a week  and  almost  invariably 
the  lowest  figure  for  any  region  was  above  two  hours  and  occasionally  as 
many  as  four. 

53.  Very  few  statistics  are  available  to  show  how  the  amount  of  overtime 
worked  varies  between  individuals  but  the  Railway  Pay  Joint  Advisory  Com- 
mittee submitted  a memorandum  on  earnings  and  hours  of  work  at  the 
request  of  the  Railway  Pay  Committee  of  Enquiry  which  gave  some  details. 
Their  figures  covered  164,000  men  in  17  grades  in  the  week  ending  22nd 
March  1958,  and  showed  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of  all  employees  averaged 
more  than  six  hours  in  excess  of  their  normal  week,  nearly  40  per  cent 
between  one  and  six  hours  and  the  remainder  less  than  one  hour. 

C.  SUMMARY 

54.  Detailed  figures  revealed  by  the  case  studies  will  be  used  in  subse- 
quent chapters.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  they  confirm  the  impression 
given  by  the  national  statistics  that  average  overtime  in  excess  of  five  hours 
per  man  per  week  was  perfectly  normal  throughout  the  1950s  and  early 
1960s.  Since  then  the  national  statistics  show  that  it  has  increased  further. 
The  case  studies  confirm  that  the  difference  between  average  hours  and 
standard  hours  understates  the  extent  of  overtime  working,  and  that  this  is 
partly  because  some  workers  are  able  to  substitute  overtime  hours  for  normal 
hours.  They  show  also  that  while  there  are  few,  if  any,  situations  in  which 
overtime  is  not  found  there  are  variations  in  its  concentration  between  and 
within  plants.  The  result  is  that  60  per  cent  or  more  of  male  manual  workers 
work  for  more  than  10  hours  a day  for  three  or  four  days  a week,  or  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  five  day  week. 


32  Described  in  Chapter  Seven,  para.  211 . 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OVERTIME  WORKING 

55.  This  Chapter  examines  overtime  patterns  and  considers  the  extent  to 
which  those  who  work  overtime  are  dependent  upon  it  for  the  maintenance 
of  earnings.  It  compares  the  current  position  with  the  past,  and  with  the 
situation  that  exists  in  other  countries. 

A.  REGULARITY  OF  PATTERNS  OF  WORKING 

56.  The  averages  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  indicate  consistently  high 
national,  regional  and  industrial  levels  of  overtime.  Overtime  in  Britain  is, 
however,  systematic  in  a more  fundamental  sense  than  is  revealed  by  those 
figures,  examination  of  patterns  of  overtime  working  in  greater  detail 
suggests  that  it  is  the  same  industries,  firms  and  individuals  who  work  high 
overtime.  The  regularity  in  the  regional  pattern  of  overtime  was  discussed 
above.  The  international  group  reported  that  its  craftsmen  and  process 
workers  regularly  worked  more  than  five  hours  overtime  a week  in  1958. 
Buck  and  Shimmin°°  in  one  case  study  noted  that  while  “ the  absolute 
amount  of  overtime  varied  from  period  to  period,  the  relative  amount  done 
by  each  man  remained  much  the  same.”  In  the  “ Dockworker  ” it  is  said  of 
permanent  gang  men,  “some  undertake  a large  amount  of  overtime  work, 
others  none,  and  their  practice  appears  to  be  consistent  from  week  to  week 
throughout  the  year  Professor  Robertson  is  more  cautious — “ consistency 
is  most  usual  but  not  all  conform  ”. 

57.  In  the  motor  vehicle  plant  referred  to  in  Chapter  Two,  the  group  of 
workers  employed  on  keeping  assembly  lines  provided  with  vehicle  bodies 
and  parts  had  few  opportunities  for  overtime.  They  were,  however,  able  to 
transfer  to  weekend  cleaning  duties  for  which  the  overtime  rate  was  margin- 
aUy  higher  than  the  average  rate  in  normal  hours  on  their  regular  work. 
Usually  about  20  to  25  men  were  required  for  the  cleaning  duties  and  over 
a period  of  nearly  a year  160  of  the  600  men  on  this  work  took  up  the  week- 
end overtime.  Sixty-eight  of  the  160  were  employed  throughout  the  year 
and  of  these  40  per  cent  worked  on  practically  every  available  opportunity. 
Once  someone  started  doing  the  weekend  work,  they  did  so  systematically. 
Of  the  90  who  worked  more  than  four  weekends,  81  worked  on  more  than 
half  of  the  possible  weekends  between  the  first  time  they  did  so  and  the 
last. 

58.  A similar  regularity  in  the  industrial  pattern  of  overtime  is  revealed  by 
the  Earnings  and  Hours  Enquiries.  Over  the  period  during  which  these 
enquiries  were  analysed  on  the  basis  of  the  1948  Standard  Industrial  Classifica- 
tion the  hours  worked  in  each  of  132  industries  were  recorded  on  23 
occasions.  In  45  per  cent  of  the  industries,  the  figure  recorded  was  either 

33  “ Overtime  and  Financial  Responsibility  ”,  Leslie  Buck  and  Sylvia  Shinunin.  Occupa- 
tional Psychology.  Vol.  33  No.  3 July  1959  p.  137. 

33  Op.  cit.,  p.  168. 
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consistently  above  or  consistently  below  the  average  for  all  industries,  and 
a further  23  per  cent  had  no  more  than  four  observations  destroying  the  con- 
sistency. Of  the  remaining  32  per  cent,  half  had  prolonged  periods  of 
relatively  high  or  relatively  low  hours.  The  132  industries  are  breakdowns 
of  the  19  SIC  order  groups.  Over  the  period  1948-59  the  hours’  observa- 
tions for  the  order  groups  have  a Kendal  rank  correlation  of  0-97  which  is 
easily  significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level. 

59.  A brief  analysis  of  returns  made  to  the  Engineering  Employers’ 
Federation  suggests  a similar  regularity  in  overtime  patterns  between  firms. 
Over  the  five  year  period  1958-62  returns  from  144  firms  in  five  district 
associations  showed  than  66  per  cent  of  the  firms  had  either  consistently 
high  or  consistently  low  relative  levels  of  overtime. 

60.  This  evidence  suggests  that  overtime  is  worked  by  the  same  men  in 
the  same  firms  in  the  same  industries  over  considerable  periods  of  time. 
Buck  and  Shimmin  said  of  individuals’  working  patterns  that  “ overtime  was 
not  undertaken  spasmodically  but  regularly  and  consistently  as  if  long  tenn 
rather  than  immediate  needs  determined  the  patterns  of  overtime  be- 
haviour”.’® On  the  above  evidence  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  whole 
structure  of  overtime  working  in  Britain. 

B.  THE  DISPROPORATIONATE  EFFECT  ON  EARNINGS 

61.  Merely  looking  at  the  excess  of  average  hours  worked  over  normal 
hours  does  not  give  a true  reflection  of  the  effect  of  overtime  on  earnings. 
Overtime  hours  are  almost  invariably  paid  at  higher  rates  than  normal  hours, 
the  addition  to  normal  rates  being  referred  to  as  the  overtime  premium.  Thus 
earnings  aecruing  from  overtime  will  vary  with  the  number  and  distribution 
of  hours  to  which  the  premium  is  applied.  The  Webbs  give  some  examples 
of  premium  rates  operating  as  early  as  the  1830s“*  but  even  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  when  they  were  writing  it  was  by  no  means  universal  for  trade 
unions  to  insist  on  limiting  the  length  of  the  standard  day  or  week.  Hence 
the  question  of  premium  rates  for  overtime  did  not  always  arise. 

62.  To-day  there  are  very  few  industries  in  which  manual  workers  perform 
overtime  without  pay  or  at  ihe  same  rate  as  for  normal  hours.”  The  Ministry 
of  Labour’s  Industrial  Relations  Handbook  attempts  to  summarise  the  situa- 
tion along  the  following  lines.  The  arrangements  made  in  collective  agree- 
ments to  cover  overtime  payments  usually  involve  a rate  expressed  as  a 

35  Op.  cit.  p.  140. 

36  S.  and  B.  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co,  1911  (Two  Volumes 
bound  in  one)  p.  340. 

37  With  salaried  or  staff  workers,  the  situation  is  very  different.  Several  years  ago  a British 
Institute  of  Management  survey  of  overtime  allowances  for  staff  obtained  information  from 
45  companies  in  a wide  range  of  industries.  In  only  one  company  was  there  no  payment, 
but  in  25  those  salaried  employees  who  were  paid  for  overtime  received  a flat  rate  with  no 
premium  bonus.  Of  the  remainder,  11  paid  an  enhanced  rate  to  some  employees,  four 
preferred  to  ^ve  time  off  and  the  rest  compensated  overtime  with  an  ai^ustment  to  period 
bonuses  or  with  " out  of  pocket  expenses  The  above  details  do  not  apply  to  all  salaried 
employees  in  the  companies  concerned.  Seldom  for  example  did  any  provide  extra  payment 
for  sales  staff  yet  most  had  some  arrangement  for  clerical  workers.  The  fact  that  staff  status 
workers  are  only  infrequently  paid  enMnced  rates  for  overtime  working  has,  in  the  context 
of  post-war  levels  of  overtime  presented  difficulties  where  attempts  have  l^n  made  to 
promote  certain  groups  of  manual  workers  to  staff  grades.  In  two  of  the  thiw  examples 
of  such  a situation  in  the  cases  studied  overtime  rates  continued  to  be  paid.  ^ 
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fractional  addition  to  the  ordinary  rate,  e.g.  time  and  a quarter.  The  rate 
frequently  progresses  according  to  the  duration  of  hours  worked  and  over- 
time on  weekend  or  rest  days  is  usually  subject  to  greater  additions  than  on 
other  days.  These  principles  are  by  no  means  universal  and  it  is  impossible 
to  generalise  on  the  extent  of  the  addition  or  its  progression  through  time. 
The  commonest  rate  is  time  and  a quarter  for  the  first  two  hours  in  any  one 
day  and  time  and  a half  thereafter.  However,  the  Engineering  Agreement 
lays  down  a rate  of  time  and  a third  rising  to  time  and  a half  after  two  hours 
and  under  the  Midlands  Metalhc  Bedstead  Manufacturing  Industry  agreement 
the  first  three  hours  of  overtime  in  a Week  are  paid  at  flat  rate,  and  any  on 
top  of  that  at  time  and  a quarter. 

63.  There  are  also  difiiculties  in  determining  the  “ ordinary  rate  ” to 
which  additions  are  made.  For  example  cost  of  living  bonuses  and  other 
supplementary  payments  are  sometimes  included  and  sometimes  not.  All 
this  means  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  convert  a figure  for  actual  hours 
worked,  or  of  actual  overtime,  into  one  showing  the  extent  of  earnings  in 
those  hours. 

64.  The  figures  collected  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  their  Occupational 
Earnings  and  Hours  Enquiries  since  1963  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  effect 
of  overtime  on  the  earnings  of  the  average  worker  in  each  of  the  occupational 
and  industrial  groups  covered. 

65.  The  figures  in  Table  8 indicate  that  in  the  engineering  industries 
covered  by  the  survey  in  January  1966  all  groups  of  workers  increased  their 
normal  week’s  earnings  by  at  least  18  per  cent,  and  in  the  case  of  time- 
working labourers  by  over  31  per  cent.  In  chemical  manufacture,  in  iron 
and  steel  and  in  construction,  the  range  was  much  the  same  but  in  ship- 
building it  was  from  31  to  49  per  cent.  As  has  been  noted  above,  not 
everyone  works  overtime  and  those  who  do  work  it  consistently,  so  that  the 
dependence  of  some  people  on  overtime  earnings  will  be  far  greater  than  is 
suggested  by  these  figures. 
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Hours  Worked,  Overtime  and  Overtime  Earnings  by  Occupation — January  1966 
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C.  THE  PECULIARITY  OF  THE  SITUATION  TO  POST-WAR 
BRITAIN 


66.  The  persistence  of  high  levels  of  regularly  worked  overtime  making 
many  firms  and  individuals  dependent  on  it  is  something  which  has  developed 
in  Britain  only  since  the  second  world  war.  Moreover,  it  has  developed  to 
a greater  extent  than  in  most  other  countries.  The  statistics  for  historical 
and  international  comparisons  are  often  not  strictly  comparable  but  they 
are  sufiiciently  so  to  support  the  contentions  made. 

67.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Webbs  noted  that  “.  . . employers 
have,  in  many  trades,  adopted  the  practice  of  systematically  working  then- 
men  for  one  or  two  hours  a day  overtime,  for  months  at  a stretch  and,  in 
some  cases,  all  the  year  round”.'*  Various  other  writers  at  this  time  in- 
cluding the  Factory  Inspectors  were  concerned  about  the  persistence  of  over- 
time working."  However,  the  1906  Board  of  Trade  Enquiry  into  the  Earnings 
and  Hours  of  Labotrr*"  show  that  overtime  was  not  as  extensive  as  earlier 
opinions  would  suggest.  The  enquiry  covered  a large  number  of  occupations 
and  industries.  Unfortunately,  the  data  on  hours  refers  to  workers  doing  a 
“ full  week  ”,  i.e.  it  excludes  overtime  and  short-time  workers.  The  figures 
do  enable  a calculation  of  the  proportion  of  workers  in  a given  industry  who 
worked  either  overtime  or  short-time.  A comparison  with  this  short-time 
and  overtime  series  shows  that  for  most  of  the  industry  groups  covered,  the 
percentage  of  males  and  females  who  worked  overtime  in  recent  years  exceeded 
the  percentage  of  men  who  worked  either  overtime  or  short-time  in  1906. 

68.  From  1924  the  Ministry  of  Labour  published  figures  for  both  actual 
and  normal  hours  worked.  Until  1938,  however,  no  distinction  was  made 
between  men’s  hours  and  women’s  hours.  Thus,  in  1938,  as  Table  9 shows, 
actual  hours  were  1-7  shorter  than  nominal  (or  normal),  yet  Ainsworth  who 
had  access  to  the  detailed  returns  reports  than  40  per  cent  of  male  workers 
covered  were  working  more  than  48  hours.*'  Again  the  picture  is  distorted 
by  the  aggregation  of  the  figures  for  men  and  women.  As  there  has  been 
a sharp  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  labour  force  compared 
with  the  inter-war  years,  one  might  expct  this  to  lower  the  levels  of  overtime 
in  post-war  years.  However,  as  shown  in  Table  9 overtime  has  increased.** 

69.  In  1924  in  only  one  industry  group  did  men  and  women  on  average 
work  more  than  the  normal  week.  In  1935  this  was  the  case  in  six  industries 
but  overall  they  only  worked  0-1  hours  longer  than  normal  hours.  In  1938 
there  was  less  overtime  and  in  1946  there  was  no  group  in  which  the  full 
normal  week  was  worked.  By  1950.  however,  the  excess  of  actual  over 
nominal  hours  was  evident  in  six  groups  with  an  overall  average  of  0-5  hours, 
and  by  1956  whilst  hours  worked  exceeded  normal  in  the  same  six  groups 

38  Industrial  Democracy,  p.  345. 

Democracy  p 346  and  349-51.  Also  J.  B.  Jeffreys  “ Story  of  the  Engineers 
1800-1945  ”,  Lawrence  & Wishart  1945  p.  138. 

« Published  as  a series  of  command  papers.  Cd.  4545  and  4844  of  1909:  5806.  5196  and 
5460  of  1910;  5814  of  1911;  6053  of  1912;  6556  of  1913. 

« R.  B.  Ainsworth.  “ Earnings  and  Working  hours  of  male  wage  earners  in  the  United 
Kmgdom  m October  1938  ”,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society.  Vol.  112  Part  1, 
1949  (New  Series  A)  p.  38. 

-•t  There  are  a number  of  discontinuities  in  the  series  used  to  build  up  Table  9.  Changes 
occurred  at  various  dates— the  latest  ones  being  1948  and 
1959.  Broad  comparisons  from  the  table  remain  valid. 
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Table  9 
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Source:  190&-1956  Based  on  B.  McCormick.  " Hours  of  Work  in  British  Industry  Industrial  and  Labour  Relations  Review.  Vol.  12.  1959, 
pp.  423-33.' 


the  overall  gap  had  risen  to  1-0  hours.  By  1966  average  hours  exceeded 
normal  in  aU  but  the  clothing  industry  with  its  high  proportion  of  women. 
Thus  in  spite  of  their  drawbacks  the  published  figures  support  the  contention 
that  overtime  working  has  been  more  extensive  since  1950  than  in  any 
preceding  period." 

70.  The  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  data  for  males  covering  the 
period  1927  to  1959  confirms  this  picture  as  far  as  peacetime  is  concerned. 
Diagram  A shows  the  hours  worked  of  all  classes  of  employees  and  of  the 
occupations  with  the  highest  and  lowest  averages.  This  shows  that  in  the 
early  1950s  actual  hours  of  all  classes  covered  were  about  the  same  as  in 
the  1920s,  about  one  hour  more  than  in  the  years  of  the  great  depression 
and  just  over  one  hour  less  than  in  the  later  years  of  the  1930s.  Yet  in 
the  1950s  normal  hours  were  three  hours  less  than  in  the  earlier  periods. 
Thus  whereas  in  the  1930s  those  in  the  occupation  with  the  lowest  average 
hours  seldom  worked  a full  normal  week  since  the  war  they  have  consistently 
exceeded  it.  From  aU  points  of  view  overtime  working  in  the  1950s,  has 
been  more  extensive  than  it  was  even  in  the  most  prosperous  of  pre-war 
days,  and  the  national  statistics  would  suggest  that  this  conclusion  would 
be  even  more  true  of  the  1960s. 


‘*3  There  is  a further  point  of  interest  which  emerges  from  Table  9 and  from  the  information 
on  which  it  is  b^ed.  In  1906  there  was  a wider  range  in  normal  hours  than  has  been  the 
case  since.  (The  figures  for  1946  and  to  a lesser  extent  for  1966  should  be  ignored  in  this 
context  because  these  were  periods  of  large  changes  in  normal  hours).  There  was  still  some 
variation  in  1924  but  considerably  less  in  1956.  An  extreme  example  of  this  range  in  1906 
is  to  be  found  in  tinplate  manufacture  where  41  per  cent,  of  all  employees  had  a nominal 
week  of  less  than  42  hours,  14  per  cent,  of  42  to  53  horns  and  45  per  cent,  of  54  hours  and 
over.  The  disappearance  of  this  range  must  be  attributed  to  both  the  widening  of  bargaining 
areas  and  the  expansion  of  the  tendency  to  include  clauses  relating  to  normal  hours  of  work 
in  collective  agreements. 
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DIAGRAM  A 

Average  Honrs  of  Work  1927-59  Engineering  (Men) 
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71.  Given  all  the  limitations  of  the  statistics  for  Britain  it  is  not  surprising 
that  internationally  comparable  figures  are  not  available.  Table  10  is  an 
attempt  to  give  a rough  summary  of  working  hours,in  manufacturing  industry 
in  1965.  There  is  virtually  no  information  available  on  normal  hours  of 
work,  which  are  settled  in  a variety  of  ways  in  different  countries.  In  some 
countries  normal  hours  are  laid  down  in  legislation,  in  others  it  is  only 
maximum  normal  hours  that  are  subject  to  legislation  whilst  collective  agree- 
ments have  established  lower  levels,  and  in  yet  others  the  situation  is  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom  where  in  general  norm^  hours  are  determined  entirely 
by  collective  agreement.  The  normal  hours  on  which  the  estimates  in  column 
(ii)  of  Table  10  are  based  represent  an  attempt  to  work' out  the  level  of 
normal  hours  (as  defined  in  paragraph  20)  which  actually  operates,  but  this 
has  not  been  possible  in  all  cases.  Moreover  in  considering  the  comparisons 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  inclusion  of  women  in  figures  for  actual 
hours  affects  countries  in  different  ways  e.g.  the  U.K.  has  a relatively  high 
proportion  of  women  in  the  labour  force  and  this  will  tend  to  give  rise  to 
a lower  figure  for  hours  worked  compared  with  other  countries. 

72.  In  most  cases  the  qualifications  to  the  figures  make  generalisation 
impossible.  It  is  clear  though  that  overtime  is  more  prevalent  in  France 
than  in  Britain. 

Table  10 


Average  Hours  Worked  nt  Selected  Countries  (all  workers')  1965 


(0 

Average  hours 
worked  per  week 

(ii) 

Estimated  excess 
over  normal  hours 

Canada 

41-0 

1-0 

United  States 

41-2 

more  than  1*2 

Belgium 

40-8 

n.a. 

France 

45-6 

5-6 

Germany  (West)  

44-1 

between  1 and  3 

Netherlands  

46-1 

M 

Switzerland  

45-8 

n.a. 

United  Kingdom*  

44-2 

3-5 

* A weighted  average  of  adult  men  and  women. 

Source:  Col  (i).  Year  Book  of  Labour  Statistics  1966.  International  Labour  Office,  Geneva. 


73.  Of  the  other  countries,  which  represent  the  main  industrial  countries 
of  the  western  world  for  which  the  relevant  data  is  available,  it  is  unlikely 
that  overtime  is  worked  in  any  one  of  them  on  a scale  similar  to  that  in 
Britain.  In  general  those  countries  where  longer  hours  are  actually  worked 
also  have  longer  standard  weeks.  Only  in  France  of  the  countries  considered 
is  overtime  working  experienced  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  in 
Britain. 

D.  SUMMARY 

74.  Examination  of  the  pattern  of  overtime  shows  that  it  is  systematic 
and  regular.  In  general  the  same  industries,  firms  and  individuals  work 
high  overtime.  Those  who  work  it  consistently  are  dependent  upon  its  main- 
tenance for  a significant  proportion  of  their  earnings.  Yet  overtime  working 
of  the  kind  experienced  in  Britain  in  recent  years  is  unusual,  both  in 
relation  to  earlier  periods  and  in  comparison  with  other  countries. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


THE  REGULATION  OF  OVERTIME  AND  ITS  SUPPOSED 
FUNCTIONS 

75.  This  Chapter  considers  the  regulation  and  limitation  of  overtime, 
and  its  effectiveness.  The  role  of  national  agreements  and  existing  legal 
requirements  are  also  discussed  and  analysed.  It  is  found  that  effective 
regulation  and  control  is  supposed  to  be  operated  at  local  level,  and  the 
traditional  reasons  for  adopting  this  system  are  considered  and  evaluated.  It 
is  decided  that  the  current  overtime  pattern  cannot  be  explained  by  reference 
to  such  traditional  reasons  or  objectives. 

A.  THE  REGULATION  OF  OVERTIME 

76.  How  has  this  situation  of  a high  level  of  systematic  overtime  become 
established  in  Britain  since  the  war?  It  could  clearly  not  have  happened 
if  there  had  been  a strong  system  of  control  of  total  working  hours  imposed 
by  legislation  or  by  the  parties  to  collective  agreements.  Nor  could  it  have 
occurred  unless  either  or  both  management  or  workers  saw  some  justification 
for  overtime  working.  This  Chapter  will  examine  the  nature  and  weakness 
of  the  few  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  impose  limits  on  working 
hours  and  wiU  discuss  the  managerial  justifications  for  overtime  implied  by 
the  agreements  containing  the  attempted  limitations. 

77.  As  a general  rule  the  length  of  time  an  adult  male  works  in  Britain 
is  determined  at  the  workplace.  Collective  agreements  or  statutory  orders 
under  minimum  wage  legislation  establish  the  length  of  the  normal  working 
week  or  working  day  and  stipulate  the  rates  at  which  hours  in  excess  of 
these  shall  be  paid.  They  do  not,  usually,  try  to  establish  a limit  to  the 
number  of  excess  hours  which  may  be  worked.  The  Ministry  of  Labour’s 
Industrial  Relations  Handbook  mentions  some  industries  where  collective 
agreements  do  impose  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  overtime  that  may  be 
worked.  Examples  listed  are  engineering,  shipbuilding,  hosiery  manufac- 
ture, carpet  manufacture,  textile  bleaching  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
paper  making,  printing,  building  and  electrical  contracting.  The  handbook 
also  mentions  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  limits  may  be  exceeded. 
A closer  examination  of  the  details  of  these  restrictions  reveis  two  things. 
First  they  are  so  full  of  exceptions  that  almost  any  hours  of  work  could  be 
justified.  Secondly,  they  impose  not  an  absolute  limit  to  the  amount  of 
overtime  that  shall  be  worked  but  a limit  to  that  which  may  be  worked 
without  the  local  union  organisation  being  consulted.  The  result  is  that 
they  represent  attempts  to  regulate  overtime  rather  than  genuine  restrictions. 

78.  The  agreement  covering  process  and  general  workers  in  the  paper- 
making  and  board-making  industry  lays  down  that  “ subject  to  overtime 
payment  . . . and  to  not  less  than  48  hours’  notice,  the  management  may 
require  the  workpeople  to  work  such  extra  hours  on  production  outside  the 
normal  miU  week  as  they  deem  to  be  necessary  but  the  obligation  placed 
on  the  workpeople  to  work  such  extra  hours  shall  be  limited  to  72  hours 
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per  worker  in  each  six  calendar  months.  If  circumstances  call  for  extra 
hours  per  worker  in  excess  of  this  limit,  they  shall  be  arranged  in  con- 
sultation between  the  management  and  the  workpeople  through  the  trade 
union  representative  in  the  mill 

79.  The  agreement  then  defines,  “ normal  mill  week  ”,  in  such  a way  as 
to  make  it  applicable  to  the  44  hour  week  which  officially  ceased  to  operate 
in  March  1960  and  which  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  forty  hour  week.** 
This  means  that  the  limitations  on  the  amount  of  overtime  referred  to  in 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  Handbook  for  paper-making  is,  in  effect,  the  agree- 
ment that  almost  seven  hours  of  overtime  can  be  compulsory  every  week 
and  that  beyond  that  local  union  consultation  is  required. 

80.  The  collective  agreement  in  the  building  industry  imposes  a much 
stricter  control  on  the  amount  of  overtime  that  may  be  worked  without 
consultations  involving  union  officials  or  operatives  representatives.  Until 
October  1961  all  overtime  necessitated  a permit  from  the  Local  Joint 
Overtime  Committee  composed  of  union  officials  and  employer  representa- 
tives. Since  then  the  relevant  section  of  the  agreement  has  read  “ Overtime 
in  excess  of  one  hour  on  Mondays  to  Fridays  shall  not  be  worked  except 
by  consent  of  a Local  Joint  Overtime  Committee  which  shall  delegate  to 
its  officials  the  power  to  agree  to  overtime  as  aforesaid  ”.  In  the  case  of  a 
failure  to  agree  on  the  part  of  the  officials  the  application  goes  to  the 
Local  Committee  and,  if  necessary,  to  a Regional  Joint  Committee.  This 
procedure  does  not  apply  to  labourers  who  may  be  employed  on  preparatory 
work  required  before  normal  starting  time  and  on  unloading  materials 
arriving  on  a job  too  late  to  be  unloaded  within  normal  hours.  Apart  from 
this,  employers  may  insist  on  overtime  for  only  one  hour  a day  during 
the  week.  This  is  a more  flexible  system  than  existed  in  1957  and  1958, 
when  in  times  of  building  recession  the  unions  were  able  to  maintain  a fairly 
tight  hold  on  the  extent  of  overtime  working. 

81.  At  other  times  the  machinery  has  served  a somewhat  different  purpose 
from  that  intended  in  the  agreement.  In  one  area  the  author  visited,  local 
employers  were  using  overtime  permits  to  keep  an  eye  on  contractors  from 
outside  the  area.  The  employers  used  their  powers  to  withhold  overtime 
permits  to  ensure  that  (a)  visiting  contractors  did  not  use  overtime  to  attract 
local  labour,  and  (6)  standards  of  health  and  welfare  were  observed  on 
contracts  obtained  by  visiting  firms.  No  evidence  was  forthcoming  of  permits 
actually  being  withheld  for  these  reasons  but  they  were  granted  only  after 
a thorough  investigation  of  the  practices  of  the  firms  concerned.  At  the 
same  time  union  officials  were  complaining  that  local  contractors  were 
working  more  overtime  than  had  been  authorised. 

82.  The  attempt  to  regulate  overtime  in  the  engineering  industry  results 
from  a bitter  history.  Three  major  disputes  in  the  industry  in  1852,  1897. 
and  1922  at  some  stage  involved  the  question  of  who  should  decide  when 
and  how  much  overtime  was  to  be  worked.*®  The  settlements  of  these  disputes 
have  given  rise  to  a complicated  set  of  agreements  which  include  10  clauses 
relating  to  overtime  on  the  dayshift. 


**  The  agreement  introducing  the  40  hour  week  explicitly  stated  that  it  was  not  meant  to 
reduce  total  mill  operating  hours  nor  even  to  reduce  the  hours  worked  by  most  dayworkers. 
45  J.  B.  Jeffreys,  op.  ci't.  pp.  37-8,  148,  220-7. 
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83.  The  clause  dealing  with  restrictions  deprecates  systematic  overtime 
as  a method  of  production  but  states  that  it  is  the  employers’  right  to  decide 
when  overtime  is  necessary,  and  that  objections  to  such  decisions  must  go 
through  the  normal  disputes  procedure.  However,  the  agreement  also  lays 
down;  “No  union  workmen  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  30 
hours’  overtime  in  any  four  weeks  after  full  shop  hours  have  been  worked 
allowance  being  made  for  time  lost  through  sickness,  absence  with  leave 
or  enforced  idleness. 

In  the  following  cases  overtime  is  not  to  be  restricted: 

Breakdowns  T 
Repairs 

Replacements  V Whether  for  the  employers  or  their  customers 

Alterations 

Trial  Trips 

Completion  of  work  against  delivery  dates  ’’. 


84.  This  agreement,  which  is  virtually  identical  with  that  covering  the 
shipbuilding  and  electrical  contracting  industries,  gives  local  managements 
virtually  unlimited  scope  in  fixing  the  extent  of  overtime  working.  An 
average  of  seven  and  a half  hours  per  man  per  week  is  agreed  without  the 
necessity  of  justifying  it  in  terms  of  the  six  exceptions  to  the  restriction. 
When  this  limit  has  been  reached  the  exceptions,  particularly  that  relating 
to  the  completion  of  work  against  delivery  dates,  can  be  used  to  justify 
almost  any  conceivable  item  of  overtime  work. 


85.  In  the  general  printing  industry  (i.e.  excluding  newspapers)  overtime 
is  regulated  both  by  collective  agreement  and  by  the  rules  of  some  of  the 
unions.  The  collective  agreements  in  the  industry  in  general  usually  state 
that  reasonable  overtime  as  occasion  arises  is  accepted  as  a necessity  to  meet 
the  production  requirements  of  the  industry.  However,  the  agreement  involv- 
ing the  largest  craft  printing  union— the  National  Graphical  Association- 
says  “ The  limit  shall  be  32  hours  in  any  two  consecutive  weeks  . . . pro- 
vided such  overtime  is  not  systematic.  Such  limitations  shall  not  apply 
in  cases  of  breakdown,  and  emergency,  and  emergency  work  shall  be  the 
subject  of  agreement  between  the  House  and  the  Chapel.  . . .’’ 

86.  This  is  then  another  example  of  a collective  agreement  containing  a 
fairly  high  limit  on  overtime  which  can  be  exceeded  in  cases  of  undefined 
emergencies  with  the  consent  of  the  local  union  representatives.  Further- 
more, when  the  normal  week  has  been  reduced,  the  overtime  limit  has  been 
raised  sufficiently  to  offset  the  reduction  fully. 

87.  The  rules  of  various  printing  unions  contain  limitations  similar  to 
that  quoted  above.  Those  of  the  Society  of  Lithographic  Printers  provide 
for  a maximum  of  16  hours  overtime  per  working  week.  The  penalty  for 
exceeding  this  is  a fine  of  not  more  than  £5.  A further  clause  in  the  rules 
of  this  union  lays  down  that  “ When  more  than  2 per  cent  of  the  members 
of  a branch  are  unemployed  no  overtime  shall  be  permitted  in  any  establish- 
ment without  the  sanction  of  the  branch  officers  ’’. 

88.  A similar  reference  to  unemployment  occurs  in  the  rules  of  the 
Printing,  Bookbinding  and  Paper  Workers’  Union  where  the  limit  of  8 hours 
per  week  can  be  exceeded  with  the  sanction  of  the  Branch  secretary  in 
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special  circumstances  provided  that  there  are  no  unemployed  members  avail- 
able capable  of  doing  the  work.  If  a member  exceeds  this  limit  without 
sanction  he  is  liable  to  a 40s.  fine.  In  the  Society  of  Lithographic  Artists 
the  fine  is  20s.  and  the  limit  is  30  or  40  hours  in  any  one  calendar  month 
without  the  special  sanction  of  the  Branch  Committee.  This  is  by  far  the 
lowest  limit  in  printing  and  it  is  noticeable  that  this  Society  is  a party  to 
the  only  national  agreement  in  genera!  printing  which  does  not  contain  the 
“ reasonable  overtime  clause  ”. 

89.  With  the  exception  of  those  of  this  last  named  union  the  rules  become 
applicable  only  after  a quite  considerable  number  of  overtime  hours  have 
been  worked  and  then  without  exception  local  union  discretion  comes  into 
play. 

90.  The  contention  that  so  called  “ restrictive  clauses  ” usually  set  only  a 
limit  beyond  which  union  consultation  is  necessary  receives  further  explicit 
support  in  the  agreement  covering  the  manufacture  of  carpets.  In  this  agree- 
ment it  states  that  “ Up  to  eight  hours  per  week  overtime  may  be  worked 
with  the  consent  of  the  workers  concerned  in  the  department.  Overtime 
exceeding  eight  hours  per  week  must  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
local  Trade  Union  concerned.  There  must  be  one  week’s  rest  from  overtime 
in  four  ”.  The  final  sentence  of  this  clause  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  few, 
if  not  the  only,  absolute  and  unconditional  limitation  on  overtime  imposed  by 
a national  agreement.  No  local  initiative  seems  to  be  permitted.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  this  restriction  will  be  considered  below  (paragraph  94). 

91.  In  a very  few  industries  men’s  hours  of  work  are  restricted  by  legisla- 
tion. The  clearest  example  of  this  is  in  road  transport  where  the  amount  of 
overtime  worked  by  drivers  is  controlled  by  the  Road  Traffic  Act  1960. 
Section  73  of  the  Act  governs  the  number  of  hours  that  a man  may  drive  a 
goods  vehicle.  No-one  may  drive  for  more  than  hours  without  having  a 
break  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  rest  and  refreshment,  and  no-one  may 
drive  for  more  than  a total  of  11  hours  in  any  24  hour  period  commencing 
at  2 a.m. 

92.  These  restrictions  involve  enforcement  difficulties  but  in  any  case  in 
normal  circumstances  a driver  could  work  a total  of  77  hours  in  a week, 
whereas  the  agreed  working  week  is  42  hours.  The  margin  of  35  hours 
which  would  be  available  on  a seven  day  Week  basis  provides  plenty  of  scope 
for  local  initiative. 

93.  It  would  then  appear  that  the  few  restrictions  on  the  extent  of  over- 
time working  which  are  imposed  at  a national  level  need  have  very  little, 
if  any,  effect  on  the  decisions  which  are  taken  in  individual  firms.  The  mere 
existence  of  restrictions  may  cause  employers  to  consider  the  reasons  for 
their  overtime  as  they  approach  the  limits  and  have  to  justify  extensions. 
From  the  unions’  point  of  view  the  restrictive  clauses  may  help  them  in  their 
anti-overtime  pleas  when  unemployment  is  rising.  A great  deal,  however, 
will  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  local  union  representatives,  who  are  usually 
called  in  once  an  agreed  number  of  overtime  hours  have  been  worked. 
These  attitudes  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  Five. 

94.  The  figures  available  for  hours  worked  in  those  industries  with  restric- 
tive clauses  in  national  agreements  do  not  indicate  any  marked  tendency 
for  these  industries  to  work  less  overtime  than  those  without  such  clauses. 
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The  years  for  which  separate  figures  were  available  for  building,  as  opposed  to 
civil  engineering  and  contracting,  indicate  that  hours  worked  were  almost 
invariably  above  average.  The  range  of  industries  covered  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Agreement  makes  any  analysis  of  its  effect  rather  difficult.  In  April 
1966  average  hours  in  the  “ engineering  and  electrical  goods  ” complex  were 
almost  identical  vvith  the  average  for  manufacturing  industry.  At  the  same 
time  the  hours  in  road-haulage  contracting  were  the  highest  for  any  group 
covered  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  enquiry.  In  both  the  printing  and  the 
carpet  industries,  however,  hours  were  below  the  national  average  Of  the 
other  industries  listed  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  as  having  restrictions, 
hosiery  had  relatively  low  average  hours  and  textile  bleaching  reported  rela- 
tively high  hours. 

B.  THE  SUPPOSED  FUNCTIONS  OF  OVERTIME 

95.  Central  regulation  of  overtime  has  then  had  a negligible  effect  on 
the  number  of  hours  actually  worked.  This  must  be  partly  because  the  regu- 
lations have  usually  allowed  ve^  wide  margins  and  practically  always  left 
the  eventual  decision  to  those  involved  in  the  workplace.  The  degree  of 
local  initiative  allowed  by  collective  agreements  reflects  the  traditional 
explanations  of  the  necessity  for  overtime  working  which  has  been  presented 
ever  since  the  early  19th  century  when  most  unions  first  started  to  be  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  some  limit  to  the  length  of  the  normal  working  dav  or 
week.“ 

96.  It  has  always  been  recognised  that  an  absolutely  rigid  limit  to  the 
number  of  hours  that  could  be  worked  in  any  day  was  clearly  impracticable 
and  some  provision  has  to  be  made  for  emergencies  and  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties." The  clause  in  the  Engineering  Agreement  quoted  above  (paragraph 
83)  illustrates  the  way  the  parties  recognise  that  in  certain  specified  circum- 
stances overtime  working  is  essential.  In  the  case  of  five  of  the  exceptions 
in  the  clause  the  situation  could  be  described  as  one  of  emergency  or  in- 
frequent occurrence.  In  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  the  sixth,  relating  to  the 
completion  of  work  against  delivery  dates,  probably  falls  in  the  same  category 
but  it  is  loosely  worded  and  could  in  practice  apply  to  non-emergency  situa- 
tions. A similar  justification  underlies  the  exception  relating  to  unloading  in 
the  Building  Agreement.  It  is  a characteristic  of  emergency  situations  that 
they  can  only  be  identified  and  dealt  with  at  the  workplace. 

97.  If  overtime  only  resulted  from  emergencies  it  would  be  worked, 
almost  by  definition,  only  intermittently.  However,  while  national  agreements 
deprecate  systematic  overtime  the  parties  to  them  often  argue  that  for  some 
groups  of  workers  in  some  situations  overtime  is  essential  on  technical 
grounck.  The  arguments  advanced  for  overtime  on  grounds  of  “technical 
necessity  ” may  take  many  forms  in  particular  situations  but  four  basic  types 
can  be  recognised. 

First — Those  where  it  is  stated  that  the  job  by  its  very  nature  involves 
work  outside  the  normal  running  hours  of  a plant.  The  classic  examples 
of  this  are  plant  maintenance  and  cleaning  duties. 

S.  Md  B.  Webb.  Industrial  Democracy,  p.  337. 

^7  This  argument  is  stressed  in  S.  J.  Chapman,  “ Hours  of  Labour  ”,  Economic  Journal, 
Vol.  XIX,  No.  75,  1909. 
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Secondly — ^Those  relying  on  the  indivisibilities  of  certain  tasks  making  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  perform  a round  number  of  such  tasks  within 
the  allotted  number  of  normal  hours  in  the  day.  Such  problems  often  arise 
in  drawing  up  transport  schedules. 

Thirdly — ^Those  relating  to  shift-working,  where  cover  for  a full  week  of 
168  horns  is  not  easy  to  obtain  with  everyone  working  just  40  hours.  To 
maintain  the  regularity  of  shift  systems  in  such  circumstances  some  systematic 
overtime  may  be  built  into  working  patterns. 

Fourthly — ^Those  which  use  variations  in  the  work  content  of  particular 
orders  as  they  affect  individual  departments  to  show  that  at  any  given  time 
bottlenecks  will  probably  be  present  in  one  or  more  departments.  Thus  on 
the  plant  level  it  is  argued  there  will  be  a need  for  systematic  overtime  in 
the  sense  that  some  departments,  not  necessarily  the  same  ones,  will  be 
working  overtime  each  week.  A printing  works  for  example  may  have  a 
lot  of  books  at  the  proof-reading  stage  but  few  for  binding,  whereas  at  a 
later  stage  in  the  production  cycle  the  reverse  may  be  the  case. 

98.  These  four  types  of  argument  all  involve  the  decision  on  overtime 
working  being  taken  within  the  individual  plant.  There  is  slightly  more 
scope  for  the  national  labour  market  organisations  to  offer  guidance  on 
points  of  policy  relating  to  “ technical  necessity  ” arguments  than  there  is  on 
the  “ emergency  ” arguments  for  overtime.  For  example  those  drawing  up 
transport  schedules  could  be  guided  so  that  no  duty  involving  a stated  amount 
of  overtime  should  be  scheduled  to  begin  within  a stated  time  before  the 
completion  of  normal  hours. 

99.  Apart  from  the  emergency  and  “ technical  necessity  ” arguments  for 
overtime  working  there  is  another  group  of  arguments  which  has  developed 
particularly  during  the  post-war  era  and  which  may  be  given  the  general 
heading  of  “ Social  and  Economic  ”.  In  most  forms  these  arguments  are 
used  to  justify  systematic  overtime  working  over  some  extended  period.** 
The  arguments  so  far  considered  have  been  concerned  with  removing  obstacles 
to  the  productive  utilization  of  normal  working  hours  and  only  in  unfore- 
seen circumstances  have  they  involved  the  extension  of  normal  hours  for 
productive  purposes.  It  has  been  argued,  however,  that  overtime  on  produc- 
tion work  is  essential  if  Britain  is  to  maintain  or  increase  its  output. 

100.  Those  who  use  this  argument  point  to  the  acute  manpower  shortages 
which  have  persisted  in  some  occupations  and  industries  since  the  inter-war 
depression.  Throughout  the  post-war  period  there  has  been  a generally 
high  level  of  demand  for  labour  and  almost  unbroken  periods  of  very  low 
unemployment.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  argued  production  could  not 
be  increased  by  employing  more  men,  or  introducing  extra  shifts,  but  only 
by  at  least  maintaining,  if  not  increasing,  the  hours  worked  by  the  existing 
labour  force. 

101.  In  some  circumstances  it  is  also  argued  that  it  would  be  both  socially 
and  economically  undesirable  to  remove  overtime  by  employing  more  men. 
Those  using  this  argument  point  to  continual  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for 

“•s  Many  of  these  arguments  appeared  in  correspondence  in  the  “ Times  ” in  1954.  See 
particularly  letters  from  Pollock,  Laign  and  Lindsay  on  30th  October  and  from  Sproxton  on 
3rd  November. 
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goods  ^nd  services,  End  stress  tliEt  if  e firm  met  temporEry  booms  by  expEiid- 
ing  its  lEbour  force  it  would  eventuslly  hEve  to  resort  to  short-time  working 
or  to  dischsrge  lEbour.  In  both  esses  the  hardships  involved  to  those 
concerned  sre  grester  than  with  fluctustions  in  overtime  working. 

102.  In  addition  to  the  socisl  objections  to  incressing  the  size  of  the 
labour  force  in  these  circumstances  employers  have  also  stressed  economic 
objections.  There  is  an  element  of  labour  costs  which  is  fixed  in  the  sense 
that  once  a man  has  been  employed  certain  charges  have  to  be  met  before 
he  does  any  work.  In  addition  to  any  training  expenses  an  employer  will 
have  to  contribute  to  national  insurance,  redundancy  funds,  pension  schemes, 
holiday  schemes  and  welfare  and  recreational  facilities  as  his  staff  grows! 
The  employers’  liability  to  make  payments  under  guaranteed  week  agree! 
meats  and  in  cases  of  redundancy  also  enters  calculations  of  the  cost  of 
employing  a man  before  any  output  is  forthcoming.  In  these  circumstances 
employers  have  argued  that  the  fixed  costs  of  employing  an  extra  man  justify 
the  expense  of  several  hours  of  premia-rated  overtime  even  if  extra  manpower 
could  be  obtained. 

103.  This  argument  is  very  similar  to  the  standard  textbook  one  which 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  spreading  capital  overheads  over  increased  output. 
The  important  thing  about  both  of  these  arguments  is  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  possible  for  the  parties  to  collective  agreements  to  take  them  into 
account  when  reaching  their  conclusions  on  the  level  of  normal  hours  and 
their  attitudes  to  overtime.  The  existence  of  high  fixed  costs,  be  they  for 
capital  or  labour,  may  be  a justification  for  not  reducing  the  length  of  the 
normal  week  or  for  allowing  systematic  overtime  for  production  purposes. 
Such  issues  can  be  considered  in  national  negotiations  and  are  presumably 
taken  into  account,  in  some  qualitative  way,  in  those  agreements  which 
stipulate  a certain  level  of  normal  hours  and  deprecate  systematic  overtime 
These  issues  tlien  present  fewer  problems  in  the  regulation  of  overtime  than 
the  more  traditional  justifications  for  overtime  discussed  in  this  Chapter. 

104.  The  traditional  justifications  are  reflected  in  the  “exception” 
clauses  to  the  limitations  on  overtime  contained  in  a number  of  collective 
agreements.  These  justifications,  on  grounds  of  emergency  or  supposed 
technical  necessity,  have  meant  that  collective  agreements  attempting  to 
restrict  overtime  have  remained  general  and  have  preserved  the  principle 
of  local  initiative.  The  pressures  operating  at  the  workplace  and  their  con- 
tribution to  the  failure  of  agreements  to  limit  overtime  are  the  subject  of 
the  next  chapter. 

C.  SUMMARY 

105.  This  chapter  has  shown  that  the  length  of  time  worked  by  adult 
males  in  Britain  is  determined  at  the  place  of  work.  National  agreements 
represent  nothing  more  than  attempts  to  regulate  overtime  and  for  the  most 
part  simply  provide  for  union  agreement  at  local  level.  In  the  very  few 
industries  where  legislation  is  a factor  it  is  compatible  with  considerable 
local  initiative  and  freedom.  Yet  the  traditional  justification  for  such  a 
system  does  not  bear  examination,  for  it  assumes  that  overtime  arises  out  of 
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the  need  to  respond  to  sudden  emergencies  or  technical  necessities,  which 
can  only  be  evaluated  within  the  workshop.  The  systematic  nature  of  the 
overtime  pattern  contradicts  this  theory  of  its  causation.  The  actual  pressures 
which  give  rise  to  overtime  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


THE  DETERMINANTS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  DEMANDS  FOR 
OVERTIME  AND  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  TRADE  UNIONS 

106.  This  Chapter  begins  by  examining  the  factors  which  are  said  to 
determine  the  demand  of  the  individual  for  overtime,  together  with  the 
attitudes  of  employers  towards  granting  it.  Factors  such  as  the  role  of 
taxation,  the  effect  of  financial  responsibility,  and  the  possibility  that  over- 
time itself  gives  rise  to  a self-sustaining  demand  for  its  maintenance  and 
extension  are  all  discussed.  The  Chapter  then  turns  to  consider  the  contrast- 
ing views  of  unions  and  their  members  towards  overtime,  and  the  reasons 
for  these  different  attitudes. 

107.  An  examination  of  the  national  statistics  on  overtime  working  is 
of  limited  value  in  deciding  why  overtime  is  worked  by  particular  groups 
of  people.  The  statistics  reflect  the  decision  as  to  when  and  where  over- 
time is  to  be  worked  but  this  decision  is  a complicated  one.  The  traditional 
view  is  that  management  decides  when  overtime  is  to  be  offered  and  the 
workpeople  decide  if  they  will  accept  the  offer.  This  in  itself  makes  it 
diflicult  to  discover  the  willingness  or  otherwise  of  groups  of  individuals  to 
work  overtime  by  examining  national  statistics.  The  figures  will  be  deter- 
mined in  part  by  variations  in  employers.’  offers  of  overtime  and  in  part  by 
variations  in  the  workpeople’s  response  to  the  offer.  Necessary  modifications 
of  the  traditional  view  make  the  interpretation  of  statistics  even  more 
difficult.  Many  employers  will  now  admit  to  the  fact  that  they  offer  or 
allow  overtime  merely  to  keep  their  labour  force.*®  Zweig’s  enquiries  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  degree  to  which  people  wanted  to  work 
overtime  was  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  it  was  customarily  worked 
in  the  factories  in  which  they  were  employed.®"  The  interaction  of  employers 
and  employees  decisions  means  that  individuals’  attitudes  to  overtime  are 
best  examined  by  considering  differences  in  their  responses  to  the  same  offers 
by  employers.  This  makes  it  essential  to  proceed  mainly  by  means  of  case 
studies  of  particular  situations. 

108.  The  case  studies  carried  out  by  the  Industrial  Psychology  Research 
Unit"'  have  been  concerned  with  the  explanations  of  variations  in  individuals 
behaviour.  Robertson  produces  some  information  on  important  variables."" 
Zweig’s  book®"  and  other  studies  discuss  the  subject  generally  with  little 
or  no  attempt  at  quantification. 

109.  This  information  can  be  supplemented  by  the  author’s  own  studies. 
In  the  motor  car  plant  detailed  information  was  obtained  for  the  hours 
of  workers  transferred  from  one  department  into  the  cleaning  department 
each  weekend  over  a period  of  11  months.  In  the  printing  works  details 
were  obtained  covering  a department  in  which  management  said  there 

See  the  example  quoted  in  para.  174  below. 

50  F.  Zweig,  op.  cit.  p.  253. 

5t  Full  references  footnote  4. 

5^  D.  J.  Robertson,  op.  cit. 

53  F.  Zweig,  op.  cit. 
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were  considerable  and  regular  opportunities  for  overtime  working.  This 
data,  covering  a 52  week  period  was  supplemented  by  other  personnel  data 
and  a questionnaire  to  the  individuals.  At  the  Fawley  Refinery  of  the 
Esso  Petroleum  Company  an  extensive  progranune  of  scheduled  interviews 
was  carried  out  among  process  operators  on  shift  work.“‘  From  these  various 
sources  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  several  factors  which  are,  or  are  thought 
to  be.  important  determinants  of  people’s  attitudes  towards  overtime  working. 


A.  WILLINGNESS  TO  WORK  OVERTIME  AND  THE  ROLE 
OF  TAXATION 

110.  The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Taxation  of  Profits  and  Incomes, 
which  sat  from  1951  to  1954,  was  very  much  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
progressive  taxation  on  incentives  generally  and  on  the  incentive  to  work 
overtime  in  particular.  Harrod  submitted  a memorandum  in  which  he 
noted  “ a more  than  ordinary  lack  of  eagerness  to  work  overtime  ” and  put 
it  down  to  high  marginal  tax  rates  on  wages.®  Hicks  in  questioning  TUC 
representatives  attempted  to  establish  that  there  was  little  point  in  discussing 
the  effects  of  tax  on  the  desire  for  overtime  working  as  there  was  little 
evidence  of  a greater  aversion  to  overtime  than  there  had  been  pre-war  with 
much  lower  tax  rates.®  Kaldor,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  establish  that  the 
working  week  in  the  1950s  was  not  as  long  as  might  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  changed  employment  situation  compared  with  pre-war.®’ 

111.  These  proceedings  would  seem  to  raise  two  questions.  First  is 
there  a problem  of  persuading  people  to  work  overtime?  Secondly,  where 
there  is  an  unwillingness  to  work  overtime  is  this  related  to  the  income 
tax  system?  Current  evidence  suggests  that  not  much  managerial  effort 
has  been  required  to  persuade  people  to  work  overtime  in  recent  years. 
In  all  of  the  factories  and  departments  in  Britain  visited  in  the  course 
of  the  author’s  study  in  only  one  department  did  a manager  mention 
difficulties  in  obtaining  staff  to  work  overtime.  At  the  Fawley  Refinery  the 
enquiry  into  attitudes  towards  overtime  working  was  carried  out  in  condi- 
tions that  were  almost  exactly  those  in  which  the  desire  for  overtime  might 
be  expected  to  be  at  a minimum.  First,  the  workers  interviewed  were 
all  employed  on  continuous  shifts  which  meant  that  (i)  it  was  a question 
of  a few  hours  overtime  at  a stretch  or  none  at  all ; (ii)  they  had  a shift 
premium  giving  them  earnings  which  were  high  in  relation  to  other  workers 
in  the  same  plant.  Secondly,  a large  increase  in  rates  had  been  granted 
specifically  to  reduce  the  incentive  to  work  overtime.  Thirdly,  within  the 
group  being  interviewed  overtime  had  not  been  cut  nearly  as  much  as 
intended  when  new  base  rates  were  fixed.  Thus  earnings  were  for  some 
mnch  higher  than  had  been  thought  necessary  when  fixing  the  rates  to 
remove  the  overtime  incentive.  Fnrthermore  the  question  asked  was 
“ Would  you  like  to  do  more  overtime  than  at  present?  ”,  and  is  not  one  of 
the  answers  to  which  very  much  reliance  can  be  placed.  Indeed  some 
people  said  their  hours  were  much  Worse  than  three  years  earlier  because 

^ A full  summary  of  this  is  given  in  the  author’s  appendix  to,  “ The  Fawley  Productivity 
Agreements  ” by  Allan  Flanders.  Faber  and  Faber  1964,  pp.  340-349. 

55  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Day  12,  p.  261. 

56  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Day  10,  p.  248. 

57  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Day  10,  p.  249. 
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“there  is  not  nearly  as  much  overtime”  and  yet  later  in  the  interview 
said  they  would  not  like  to  do  more  overtime  than  their  current  level. 
Nevertheless  25  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  said  they  would  like  to  do 
more  overtime.  That  this  should  be  regarded  as  a minimum  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  the  willingness  to  work  overtime  is  obvious  from  the  above 
description  of  the  conditions  under  which  those  concerned  were  working. 
A Gallup  Poll  in  1959  indicated  a greater  overall  willingness  to  work 
overtime,®  although  it  should  be  noted  that  the  wording  of  the  question 
was  such  that  none  of  the  choices  offered  involved  a decrease  in  either  leisure 
or  money.  What  was  in  effect  being  asked  was  “Would  you  like  your 
next  advance  to  be  in  the  form  of  more  money  or  more  leisure?  Fifty- 
seven  per  cent  of  trade  unionists  said  more  money.  The  work  and  leisure 
study  provides  support  for  the  argument  that  managers  do  not  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  people  to  work  overtime.  One  of  the  discussion  questions  started: 
“ As  a manager  are  you  fighting  for  more  overtime  or  for  less?”*"  The  report 
makes  no  mention  of  anyone  saying  that  they  were  fighting  for  more  and 
the  individual  study  group  reports  provide  only  one  example  of  a manager 
saying  this.  Further  evidence  of  the  willingness  of  individuals  to  work  over- 
time is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  disputes  about  compulsory  overtime,  in 
the  trade  union  resolutions  calling  for  an  anti-overtime  propaganda,  or 
educational  campaign,  and  in  letters,  articles  and  motions  in  trade  union 
journals. 

112.  It  would  be  wrong  to  give  the  impression  that  every  working  man  is 
seeking  overtime.  Zweig  identifies  categories  of  individuals  according  to 
their  attitudes  towards  overtime,**  and  at  least  two  of  his  categories  (those 
who  object  on  principle  and  those  who  reluctantly  take  their  turn)  involve 
the  member’s  having  a basic  hostility  to  overtime  work.  The  question  then 
becomes  how  far  these  are  individuals  affected  by  tax  considerations.  Harrod’s 
argument  before  the  Royal  Commission  was  that  high  marginal  rates  were 
an  important  factor  in  discouraging  overtime  work  and  distinguished  between 
the  effects  of  these  and  the  general  effect  of  the  incidence  of  high  taxation.® 
In  the  words  of  Buck  and  Shimmin  the  strength  of  this  opinion  “ appears  to 
lie  in  its  reasonableness  rather  than  in  any  supporting  evidence.” 

113.  Indeed  they,  together  with  the  Taxation  Royal  Commission,  produced 
evidence  to  the  contrary.®  They  point  out  that  the  amount  of  tax  a man 
pays  depends  on  his  taxable  income,  which  in  turn  depends  on  his  eacnings  in 
normal  hours  and  in  overtime  and  his  tax  free  allowance."*  In  an  engineering 

58  Gallup  Poll  on  Trade  Unions  undertaken  for  the  “ News  Chronicle  ”.  Social  Surveys 
(Gallup  Poll)  Ltd.,  London,  1959. 

59  The  actual  wording  of  the  question  was,  “ Which  would  you  yourself  choose  if  you  had 
the  choice  of  either  working  three  hours  less  each  week  for  the  same  total  earnings  as  you 
get  at  present  or  of  continuing  to  work  the  same  number  of  hours  but  getting  more  money  ?” 

® Work  and  Leisure,  p.  4. 

51  The  objectors,  the  clamourers,  the  reluctant  turn-takers,  those  who  do  it  sporadically, 
and  those  whose  job  requires  it.  The  Worker  in  an  affluent  Society,  p.  73. 

52  Royal  Commission  on  Taxation  of  Profit  and  Income.  Q.  2930-1. 

53  Buck  and  Shimmin.  Westminster  Bank  Review,  August,  1959. 

54  Further  evidence  on  this  is  quoted  in  G.  F.  Break,  “ Income,  Taxes  and  Incentives  to 
Work:  An  empirical  study  ”,  Am.Econ.  Rev.  XLVII  (September,  1957)  529-549.  In  this 
63  per  cent,  of  the  306  self-employed  accountants  and  soUcitors  in  England  who  were  the 
subject  of  the  study  had  marginal  rates  of  over  50  per  cent.  The  study  concluded,  however 
“ the  chorus  of  complaints  vehement  and  eloquent,  against  ‘ Penal  ’ taxation,  echoed  by  the 
great  majority  of  respondents  interviewed  in  the  present  study,  was  surprisingly  infrequently 
translated  into  action.” 
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shop  where  overtime  working  was  a matter  of  individual  choice  they  assessed 
the  taxable  income  of  each  man  for  four  quarterly  periods  and  sought 
correlations  with  differences  in  overtime  working.  They  summed  up  then- 
results  thus: 

“ These  data  show  little  or  no  relation  between  an  operative’s  taxable 
income  and  the  amount  of  overtime  worked  . . . high  marginal  rates 
of  tax  do  not  deter  a man  from  working  overtime.”® 

114.  The  Royal  Commission’s  evidence  was  less  conclusive  than  this,  but 

in  the  enquiry  the  Commission  sponsored  from  the  Social  Survey  less  than  a 
third  of  the  1.400  production  workers  interviewed  said  income  tax  had 
adversely  affected  their  own  working  efforts,  and  almost  the  same  number 
said  they  had  been  induced  to  earn  more  because  of  it.“  Of  the  102  inter- 
■viewed  at  Fawley  nine  mentioned  that  “ taxation  ” discouraged  them  from 
doing  overtime  (no  distinction  was  made  between  the  general  level  and  the 
marginal  rate)  whilst  two  said  that  they  used  overtime  earnings  to  com- 
pensate for  that  part  of  their  basic  income  taken  from  them  in  the  form  of 
tax,  insurance  and  pension  deductions.  Evidence  of  this  type  is  not  particu- 
larly reliable  for  the  same  reasons  as  justify  the  dismissal  of  Harrod’s  claims, 
namely  that  “ tax  ” may  be  used  as  an  excuse  by  those  who  do  not  want  to 
work  overtime  for  other  reasons.  Lionel  Murray,  giving  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  put  it  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Taxation 
that  “.  . . on  some  occasions  the  worker  may  tend  to  make  a stalking 
horse  of  PAYE.  He  may  have  a good  many  reasons  for  not  wanting 
to  work  overtime,  he  may  want  to  go  to  the  pictures,  take  his  -wife  out  and 
sometimes  he  tends  to  say,  ‘Oh.  PAYE — ^it  is  not  reaUy  worth  working 
overtime.’  Whereas  really  if  you  can  get  underneath  it  is  some  other  reason 
and  PAYTE  is  used  as  an  excuse  . . All  the  evidence  then  would 

seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  levels  and  margins  of  taxation  play 
very  little  part  in  the  decisions  of  those  who  do  not  want  to  work  overtime. 

B.  THE  EFFECT  OF  FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY,  AGE 
AND  EARNINGS 

115.  The  belief  that  high  tax  rates  deter  people  from  working  overtime 
is  based  in  part  on  the  fact  that  those  with  high  PAYE  code  numbers,  and 
hence  with  a large  tax  free  earnings  allowance  tend  to  work  more  overtime 
than  those  with  lower  codes.  Shepherd  and  Walker  of  the  Industrial 
Psychology  Research  Unit  having  noted  a positive  correlation  between 
PAYfE  numbers  and  overtime  working  suggested  that  this  could  be  due 
to  tax  reliefs  but  there  was  no  direct  evidence  on  the  matter.'*  In  fact, 
the  evidence  above  points  to  the  more  obvious  explanation  of  this  correlation 
PAYfE  code  numbers  can  be  taken  as  a fairly  accurate  measure  of  the 
financial  responsibilities  of  the  men  concerned  and  also  as  a guide  to  their 
family  commitments.'’  Thus  their  positive  correlation  -with  hours  of  work 
suggests  that  family  and  financial  responsibilities  affect  a person’s  overtime 
patterns.  This  correlation  has  been  noted  by  Robertson,  by  Buck  and 
Shimmin  and  by  Shimmln  and  de  la  Mare,  in  widely  differing  circumstances. 

Buck  and  Shimmin.  Westminster  Bank  Review,  August  1959  p 18 
Op.  dt.  Appendix  to  2nd  Report. 
f‘1  Minutes  of  Evidence,  10th  Day,  p.  244,  Q.  2684. 

Shepherd  and  Walker,  op.  dt.,  p.  59. 

® Buck  and  Shimmin.  Occupational  Psychology.  July,  1959,  p.  140. 
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116.  The  author’s  study  in  the  printing  works  also  revealed  that  those  with 
no  family  commitments  did  very  little  overtime  compared  with  those  with 
several  children.  In  the  motorcar  works  the  regularity  with  which  certain 
individuals  transferred  to  weekend  cleaning  duties  was  similarly  related  to 
PAYE  numbers.  Of  those  whose  code  numbers  indicated  that  they  had 
at  least  one  child  74  per  cent  worked  on  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
possible  weekends  between  their  first  and  last  recorded  appearance.  Of  the 
remainder  considerably  less  than  half  did  so.  At  the  Fawley  refinery  the  25 
per  cent  who  said  that  they  would  like  more  overtime  than  they  were  cur- 
rently getting  had  an  average  family  size  in  excess  of  that  of  the  remainder 
of  those  interviewed. 

117.  It  is  clear  that  family  and  financial  responsibilities  are  important 
determinants  of  individuals’  behaviour  and  attitudes.  Most  studies  have  also 
shown  that  some  people  with  heavy  family  responsibilities  choose  to  work  no 
overtime  whilst  others  with  no  such  responsibilities  work  a great  deal. 
Shimmin  and  de  la  Mare  noted  that  “ at  each  level  of  financial  responsibility 
almost  the  whole  range  of  overtime  hours  is  represented.”  Looking  furdier 
into  this  they  found  no  difference  “ in  the  composition  of  the  groups  with 
regard  to  age  (or)  basic  salary  ”.™  At  Fawley  there  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  age  and  salary  structure  of  the  additional  overtime  seekers  but  at 
the  upper  limits  age  did  seem  to  affect  the  amount  of  overtime  a man  reported 
doing."  Thirteen  per  cent  of  those  over  50  years  old  said  they  worked  more 
than  6 hours  overtime  a week  whilst  36  per  cent  of  those  under  50  years 
old  did  so. 

118.  The  effects  of  age  on  the  willingness  to  work  overtime  are  relatively 
unimportant  from  the  poUoy  point  of  view  but  the  effects  of  basic  salary  are 
not.  What  is  the  evidence?  Shepherd  and  Walker  noted  that  “ the  relation 
between  family  responsibilities  and  the  extent  of  overtime  working  depends 
upon  wage  levels.  At  lower  wage  levels  there  is  a considerable  increase  in  over- 
time working  with  increasing  family  responsibilities.  In  the  hi^er  pay  groups 
there  is  little  or  no  relation 

119.  At  Fawley  the  pay  rates  (including  shift,  supervisory  and  merit 
differentials)  for  those  with  comparable  opportunities  for  overtime  ranged 
from  just  under  £18  to  £22  13s.  Yet  there  was  no  apparent  relation  between 
the  rate  received  by  a man  and  his  desire  for  more  overtime,  his  actual  work- 
ing of  overtime  or  his  response  to  family  responsibilities."  Buck  and  Shimmin 
in  their  engineering  case  study  failed  to  find  a significant  relationship  between 
consolidated  wage  rates  and  overtime  working.  They  suggested  that  this 
imight  in  part  be  due  to  the  small  range  of  rates  covered  (£9  12s.  6d.  to 
£11  7s.  8d.)."  The  Shimmin/de  la  Mare  study  also  failed  to  find  any  relations 
between  basic  rates  and  overtime  working  but  again  there  was  only  a small 


TO  Shimmm  and  de  la  Mare,  op.  clt. 

w In  the  printing  works  there  was  a close  correlation  between  “ reported  ” overtime  and 
actual  overtime  revealed  by  personnel  department  records. 

72  Shepherd  and  Walker,  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 

73  Those  desiring  more  overtime  were  regularly  distributed  among  the  different  pay  grades. 
33  per  cent,  of  those  with  a basic  wage  above  £19  worked  six  or  more  hours  of  overtime,  a 
level  reached  by  28  per  cent,  of  those  with  a lower  basic  wage.  Of  the  higher  rated  men  with 
children  36  per  cent,  exceeded  six  hours  whilst  the  comparable  figure  for  the  lower  rated  men 
was  33  per  cent. 

74  Buck  and  Shimmin.  Occupational  Psychology,  p.  145. 
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variation  in  the  basic  salaries  of  those  covered.  In  the  printing  works  the 
basic  rates  of  those  studied  varied  between  eleven  and  thirteen  pounds  a 
week,  and,  while  the  highest  rated  men  did  average  slightly  less  overtime 
than  the  others  (3-1  hours  a week),  those  in  the  middle  range  (4-6  hours) 
worked  longer  than  those  with  the  lowest  rates  (4-0  hours)  though  here  the 
hours  of  the  lowest  group  may  reflect  a certain  degree  of  management  control 
in  that  men  with  a lower  standard  of  performance  were  probably  offered  less 
extra  work  than  others. 

120.  Robertson’s  engineering  factory  case  study  produces  evidence  more 
in  line  with  that  of  Shepherd  and  Walker.  He  notes  that: 

“ It  was  found  in  the  general  sample  that  the  unskilled  (and  lower  paid 
for  normal  honrs)  group  worked  longer.  This  is  also  true  within  the  one 
occupation.  Those  (fitters)  with  the  highest  44  hour  earnings  show  a 
tendency  to  vary  in  their  choice  of  overtime  work,  whilst  those  with 
lower  earnings  tend  more  definitely  to  aim  at  and  accept  maximum 
overtime.’”® 

121.  Thus  while  the  evidence  is  not  all  on  one  side  among  those  with 
comparable  opportunities  for  overtime  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  lowest 
paid  are  the  most  interested  in  overtime.  Individuals  respond  in  a variety 
of  ways  to  differences  in  incomes  and  financial  responsibilities.  In  every 
group  one  finds  individuals  whose  attitudes  to  overtime  can  be  categorised 
as  follows:  — 

(i)  Object  to  it ; 

(ii)  Use  it  as  a way  of  increasing  their  living  standards  ; 

(iii)  Use  it  to  buy  “ extras  ” ; 

(iv)  Regard  it  as  a safeguard  in  financial  emergencies. 

122.  Zweig  noted  several  examples  of  people  who  objected  to  overtime 
working,  e.g.  a single  man  paying  high  tax,  a man  without  children  hut  with 
a wife’s  earnings,  a man  with  strong  hobbies,  a man  who  finds  his  work  a 
strain.™  In  fact,  the  reasons  given  by  those  who  do  not  work  overtime  are 
probably  as  numerous  as  the  people  involved.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to 
say  of  any  category  of  manual  workers  that  they  will  systematically  refuse 
overtime.  Thus  there  are  no  clear  cut  policy  measures  that  would  eliminate 
the  individual’s  desire  for  overtime.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  some 
people  with  very  low  tax-free  incomes  work  a considerable  amount  of  over- 
time. At  Fawley  the  fact  that  a man’s  wife  was  earning  did  not  mean  that 
he  was  anti-overtime.  Indeed,  the  25  per  cent  who  declared  that  they  would 
like  to  do  more  overtime  than  they  were  currently  getting  contained  a higher 
proportion  of  men  vrith  working  wives  than  the  rest  of  the  sample. 

123.  Similarly  at  Fawley  the  range  and  nature  of  leisure  activities 
appeared  to  have  no  effect  on  men’s  attitudes  to  overtime.  In  the  printing 
works,  however,  most  of  those  who  objected  to  overtime  gave  its  interference 
with  their  leisure  pursuits  as  one  of  their  reasons.  The  case  studies  do, 
however,  show  an  association  between  a man’s  attitude  to  his  job  and  to 
overtime  working.  Those  experiencing  strain  in  their  job  do  not  wish  to 
work  overtime.  The  non-overtime  workers  in  the  printing  firm  gave 
explanations  such  as : 


rs  D.  J.  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  p.  43,  note  1. 
ts  F.  Zweig,  op.  cit.,  pp.  73-4. 
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“ too  tired  and' fed  up  with  the  problems  of  the  job  ”, 

“ I find  eight  hours  concentrated  work  more  than  enough  for  the  day  ”, 

“I  do  not  feel  that  my  eyes  would  stand  up  to  more  than  a day’s 
normal  work  ”, 

“ Excessive  tax  makes  the  extra  mental  fatigue  not  -worthwhile 

124.  No  really  significant  comparisons  can  be  made  between  variations 
in  job  attitudes  and  the  reported  levels  of  overtime  at  Fawley.  Eighty  out  of 
the  85  who  were  able  to  compare  their  job  with  previous  ones  said  either  that 
their  current  job  was  the  best  ever  or  that  it  compared  favourably.  However, 
even  in  this  situation  where  most  people  were  more  than  satisfied  -with  their 
jobs  the  high  overtime  workers  made  more  favourable  comparisons  than  the 
remainder.  This  is  all  consistent  with  the  Shimmin/de  la  Mare  study  which 
noted  that  low  overtime  workers  had  a negative  attitude  to  their  jobs  in 
which  they  experienced  stresses.  The  association  between  a man’s  attitude 
to  his  jo's  and  his  attitude  to  overtime  is  important,  not  because  it  has 
direct  policy  implications,  but  because  it  may  partially  explain  a multiplicity 
of  beliefs  about  the  determinants  of  a man’s  attitude  to  overtime  none  of 
which  can  be  empirically  substantiated.  Both  the  “deterrent  effect  of 
taxation”  and  the  “full  leisure  programme”  arguments  may  be  plausible 
and  socially  acceptable  rationalisations  from  those  who  do  not  like  their 
jobs. 


125.  At  the  other  extreme  from  those  who  object  to  overtime  are  those 
who  see  the  earnings  from  the  extra  hours  as  a means  of  effecting  an  increase 
in  their  standard  of  living.  At  the  oil  refinery  the  following  comments  were 
heard: 

“ I want  overtime  for  luxmies.  I sometimes  feel  the  more  1 have  the 
more  I want  ”, 

“I  find  that  I rapidly  live  up  to  my  income  and  can  always  do  with 
extra  ”, 

“ I always  aim  for  something  more — ^like  a better  holiday  ”. 

From  the  printing  works  one  got  replies  like: 

“ Could  you  live  on  £11  18s.  a week  less  deductions?”. 

“With  basic  rates  near  to  subsistence  level  I gratefully  accept  the 
necessity  of  working  overtime 

Shimmin  and  de  la  Mare  noted  fliat  the  very  hi^  overtime  workers  looked 
upon  it  as  an  opportunity  to  raise  living  standards  enabling  them  to  get  the 
things  they  desired.”  The  number  of  people  who  would  actually  admit  to 
falling  into  this  category  is  in  fact  very  small.  Many  would  place  others 
in  it  with  themselves  in  the  category  of  those  who  do  not  base  their  standards 
of  living  on  overtime  earnings  but  use  them  for  “ extras  ”. 


126.  Just  under  30  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  at  Fawley  said  that 
they  would  not  like  to  see  regular  overtime  abolished  even  if  provisions 
were  made  to  see  that  their  take-home  pay  did  not  decline.  The  most 
frequently  used  argument  by  this  group,  and  by  some  others,  was  that 
overtime  earnings  came  in  useful  “ for  extras  ”.  Zweig  discovered  many 

rr  Op.  cit.,  p.  44. 
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who  tended  to  base  their  standard  of  living  on  five  days  work  using  overtime 
money  mostly  for  savings.™  Elsewhere  he  mentions  that  the  savings  are 
frequently  of  a short-term  nature  with  holidays  and  cars  as  the  favourite 
targets.”  The  Fawley  observations  are  consistent  with  this  although  the 
question  of  savings  was  never  raised  by  either  party  to  the  interviews.  When 
asked  to  be  more  explicit  about  the  extras  from  overtime  earnings  most 
of  those  interviewed  mentioned  such  things  as  furniture,  holidays,  little 
luxuries,  hire  purchase  deposits,  a car,  a house  and  things  for  the  children, 
most  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  involving  short-term  savings  projects. 
It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  these  things  are  referred  to  in  the  Shimmin/ 
de  la  Mare  study  as  examples  of  how  people  use  overtime  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living.  This  implicit  fusion  of  categories  two  and  three  (of 
para.  121)  will  be  important  in  assessing  the  effects  of  various  attitudes. 

127.  The  main  difference  between  the  fourth  category  and  the  two 
preceding  ones  is  to  be  found  in  the  origins  of  the  desire  for  the  extra 
earnings.  A characteristic  of  the  expenditures  involved  in  the  above  dis- 
cussion is  their  postponability.™  There  are  certain  situations,  however,  in 
which  non-postponable  expenditures  become  necessary.  The  clearest  example 
of  this  is  when  a newly  married  couple  find  that  they  are  expecting  a 
child  sooner  than  they  had  planned.  This  in  itself  involves  increased  ex- 
penditure and  probably  removes  the  wife’s  contribution  to  the  family  income 
much  of  which  may  already  be  committed  to  hire  purchase  and  mortgage 
repayments.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  essential  for  a man  to  be  able 
to  increase  his  own  income,  and  overtime  working  is  both  a convenient 
and  a traditional  way  for  him  to  achieve  his  ends.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  expenditures  in  the  two  previous  categories  are  both  postponable  and 
in  theory  could  be  met  without  overtime  at  some  level  of  basic  rates.  The 
emergency  natme  of  certain  expenditures  in  a situation  where  a large 
percentage  of  income  is  already  committed  make  them  unamenable  to  even 
a theoretical  solution  in  terms  of  a high  level  of  basic  rates.  Few  examples 
of  such  motives  for  working  overtime  came  out  of  the  case  studies,  but  this 
may  be  because  it  only  affects  a tiny  proportion  of  people  working  overtime 
at  present.  In  a “ no-overtime  ” situation  this  argument  might  be  expected 
to  be  more  to  the  fore.  The  alternative  ways  in  which  an  individual’s 
demands  for  extra  earnings  mi^t  be  satisfied  are  discussed  in  the  final 
Chapter. 

C.  THE  EFFECT  OF  COMPARISONS  AND  THE  GROWTH  PROCESS 

128.  Given  the  multiplicity  of  factors  which  can  make  someone  want 
overtime  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  most  workplaces  there  are  some 
quite  ready  and  willing  to  work  overtime.  The  evidence  suggests  that  these 
will  be  found  whatever  the  income  levels  involved  though  less  so  in  groups 
with  relatively  high  rates.  Further,  given  the  existence  of  current  manage- 
ment attitudes,  reflected  in  Chapter  Three,  at  least  some  of  those  wanfeg 
it  win  be  able  to  work  overtime.  This,  however,  is  not  a stable  situation. 
The  behaviour  of  some  affects  the  desires  of  others. 


78  Op.  dt.,  p.  74. 

80  t£’s  m'a/be  a partial  explanation  of  tKe  denial  that  they  are  an  essential  factor  in  deter- 
mining a man’s  standard  of  living,  but  see  below  para.  130. 
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129.  One  of  the  most  persistent  grievances  associated  with  overtime  is 
the  way  it  is  shared  out.  At  Fawley  about  60  per  cent  of  those  asked  about 
potential  complaints  on  overtime  working  mentioned  its  uneven  distribution. 
The  complaint  was  expressed  in  various  ways,  e.g. : 

“ I would  object  if  a lower  grade  person  were  getting  more  overtime 
than  I was  and  taking  home  more  money  as  a result  ”, 

“It  is  not  fair  if  a higher-rated  man  does  overtime  covering  a joh  1 
could  do  ”, 

“ I would  object  if  a single  man  got  all  the  overtime  ”. 

These  attitudes  may  not  be  mutually  compatible.  Their  existence  alongside 
the  desires  and  needs  of  some  to  work  overtime  leads  to  a situation  in  which 
junior  levels  of  management  are  encouraged  to  find  overtime  for  others  or  at 
least  to  attempt  to  solve  their  production  problems  by  spreading  overtime.  In 
such  circumstances  the  sort  of  thing  that  may  happen  is  clearly  instanced  by 
a practice  emerging  from  the  Fawley  investigation.  In  the  general  assault  on 
overtime  (discussed  in  Chapter  Seven)  a force  of  substitute  operators  was 
introduced  to  provide  cover  for  shift  workers  in  cases  of  predictable  absence, 
e.g.  holidays  or  prolonged  sickness.  One  of  the  sources  of  absence  which 
supervisors  were  to  use  them  to  cover,  was  days  taken  in  lieu  of  bank 
holidays.  Over  half  of  the  shift  workers  who  were  asked  how  they  set  about 
getting  a day  in  lieu  and  who  arranged  cover  for  them  said  they  would 
arrange  cover  amongst  themselves.  One  put  it  thus : “ We  tell  the  supervisor 
that  we  want  a day  off.  Put  our  names  on  the  board  and  our  mate’s  initial 
if  they  will  cover  us.”  This  informal  practice  did  not  go  as  far  as  the 
one  which  led  to  criminal  proceedings  by  the  Post  OfSce  in  1962,“  but  it 
indicates  the  forces  which  were  at  work  undermining  the  intentions  of  those 
responsible  for  the  Fawley  agreements. 

130.  Further,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  process  of  growth  outlined 
above  should  be  reversed.  As  one  overtime  worker  put  it ; 

“It  is  . . . true  beyond  contradiction  that  overtime  like  smoking  can 
become  a habit  and  grows  on  one  and  when  one  does  get  a flat  week  it 
shakes  one.”®“ 

This  man  would  probably  admit  to  basing  his  standard  of  living  on 
overtime  earnings.  The  shock  of  a flat  week  can  be  just  as  great  for 
those  who  claim  not  to  inflate  their  living  standards  with  overtime  work. 
Many  of  the  “ extras  ” for  which  they  use  overtime  can  be  excluded  from  a 
family’s  standard  of  living  only  by  using  a very  narrow  definition  of  this 
phrase.  A car,  a holiday,  things  for  the  children  and  furniture  all  contribute 
to  living  standards.  If  overtime  earnings  were  not  available  to  provide  them 
either  standards  would  fall,  or  some  other  means  would  have  to  be  found 
to  pay  for  them. 

81  The  Times,  27th  November,  1962,  reported  a case  in  which  thrM  Post  Office  employes 
were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment  following  frauds  involving  the  falsificabon 
of  documents.  The  frauds  were  discovered  when  a man  who  was  supposed  to  be  doing 
overtime  could  not  be  found.  Further  investigation  showed  that  hi^er  grade  postmen  were 
falsifying  the  initials  of  supervising  officers  on  forms  recording  overtime  hours.  One  such 
postman  admitted  receiving  an  average  of  £10  a week  from  other  postmen  as  a result  of  his 
dishonest  activities. 

82  Letter  to  “ Post  ”.  Journal  of  Union  of  Post  Office  Workers,  26fh  September  1953. 
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131.  That  overtime  results  from  what  might  be  described  as  a self- 
sustamittg  growth  process  is  supported  by  Zweig’s  observations  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  He  was  puzded  by  the  fact  that  in  Workington 
and  Sheffield  he  found  an  almost  “ insatiable  appetite  ” for  overtime,  while 
at  Vauxhalls  in  Luton  a considerable  appetite,  but  at  Dunlops  in  Erdington 
a very  moderate  one.  His  observations  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  ex- 
planation of  this  variation  was  “ the  actual  incidence  of  overtime  in  different 
workplaces  and  areas.  Where  overtime  is  a long  established  practice,  the 
worker  raises  his  standard  of  living,  reckons  the  overtime  earnings  as  part 
of  his  legitimate  earnings  and  incorporates  them  as  of  right  into  his 
expectations 

132.  It  would  then  seem  that  in  all  workplaces,  irrespective  of  absolute 
wage  levels,  there  are  those  with  strong  needs  and  desires  for  overtime 
earnings.  The  satisfaction  of  their  desires  creates  new  ones  for  themselves 
and  others.  A cankerous  situation  develops.  Most  collective  agreements 
leave  the  decisions  on  overtime  to  those  at  the  workplace.  Management 
often  requiring  overtime  working,  normally  leave  the  decisions  to  their 
junior  representatives  on  whom  we  have  seen  there  are  strong  pressures  to 
extend  and  maintain  over-time.  To  what  extent  though  do  union  organis- 
ations produce  counter  pressures  at  the  workplace? 


D.  THE  ROLE  OF  UNIONS  AT  THE  WORKPLACE 

133.  The  most  important  point  to  establish  here  is  that  the  attitudes  of 
union  officials  and  union  members  at  the  workplace  differ  sharply  from  those 
of  national  union  leaders.  In  1959  a GaUup  Poll  on  Trade  Unions'*  asked, 
“ Some  unions  are  demanding  that  the  working  week  for  their  members  shall 
be  cut  down  to  a total  of  40  hours.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  because  they 
want  more  leisure  or  because  they  want  to  earn  more  at  over-time  rates?  ” 
Fourty-four  per  cent  of  trade  union  members,  56  per  cent  of  members’  wives 
and  59  per  cent  of  aU  those  interviewed  said  that  overtime  was  the  motive. 
In  the  same  vein,  57  per  cent  of  trade  union  members  said  that  they  would 
prefer  more  money  for  the  same  hours  to  the  same  money  for  three  hours 
fewer  each  week.  Yet  at  this  time  virtually  all  the  main  industrial  unions 
had  an  anti-overtime  plank  in  their  official  platform. 

134.  Further  evidence  of  lack  of  concern  among  unions  at  the  workplace 

about  the  amount  of  overtime  being  worked  can  be  obtained  from  an 
examination  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union’s  reports  from  divi- 
sional organisers.  Each  year  these  reports  mention  approximately  3.000 
items  discussed  either  individually  with  members  or  with  management,  or 
formally  at  different  stages  of  the  engineering  disputes  procedure.  These 
reports  can  be  used  as  a rough  measure  of  the  importance  attached  to 
controlling  the  levels  of  overtime  working.  1954  was  a peak  year  for  over- 
time in  the  engineering  industry  and  given  the  concentration  of  overtime 
on  a part  of  the  labour  force  that  works  it  systematically  the  30  hour  limit 
per  month  must  have  been  under  consistent  strain.  Yet  in  the  whole  year 
only  78  references  were  made  to  overtime  and  just  under  half  of  these  were 
related  to  pay  questions  or  to  embargoes  unassociated  with  hours  of  work. 
This  does  not  suggest  that  stewards  or  members  felt  very  intensely  about  the 
levels  of  overtime  being  worked.  


83  F.  Zweig,  op.  cit.,  p.  253. 

M Gallup  Poll  on  Trade  Unions  undertaken  for  the  News  Chronicle. 
(Gallup  Poll)  Limited,  London  1959. 
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135.  The  divergence  between  the  official  union  attitude  and  the  feeling 
and  responses  of  individuals  who  may  or  may  not  be  union  members  can 
be  explained  in  a variety  of  ways".  The  Webbs  put  it  succinctly : “ Keen  as 
is  the  average  working  man  to  secure  more  time  to  himself,  he  is  far  keener 
to  obtain  more  money  to  spend  W.  J.  Cairon,  now  Lord  Cairon,  put  it 
to  the  AEU  National'  Committee  in  the  following  terms  in  1962 : “ We  must 
declare  in  the  strongest  terms  that  we  do  desire  our  members  to  enjoy 
increased  leisure  and  the  fuller  file”,  but  later  in  the  same  speech  he 
mentioned  those  who  “ would  put  avarice  above  living  ”. 

136.  It  would  be  wrong  to  suggest  that  all  union  leaders  felt  as  strongly 
as  Cairon  on  this  question  or  that  all  union  members  were  unconcerned. 
While  union  leaders  may  express  much  more  concern  than  their  members’ 
actions  reflect  one  occasionally  comes  across  a local  official  who  shares  his 
leader’s  views.  The  Work  and  Leisure  study  carried  out  by  a study  group 
following  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  1956  Oxford  Conference  quoted  one : “ As 
a trade  union  official,  I am  against  overtime  working  for  economic,  social 
and  moral  reasons.  Economic : long  hours  give  pay  packets  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  normal  wage  and  it  is  difficult  to  raise  standards  for  the  normal 
week  in  face  of  the  large  pay  packets.  Social : too  little  time  is  devoted  by 
the  long-hours  worker  to  his  community,  home  and  family  interests.  There 
is  moral  decay  in  a man  whose  sole  interests  are  bed,  board  and  a 
machine  . . .”. 

This  quotation  reflects  a considerable  amount  of  rubbing  off  of  institu- 
tional values  and  contains  a clue  to  another  cause  of  the  dichotomy  in 
question.  The  union  officials  and  leaders  will  be  more  aware  than  the 
members  of  the  possible  long  run  effects  on  wage  rates.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  officials  when  discussing  claims  for  higher  wages,  longer  holidays  or 
shorter  hours  often  find  the  extent  of  overtime  and  overtime  and  earnings 
as  an  argument  used  against  them. 

137.  Various  phases  in  the  historical  development  of  trade  unionism  can 
be  explained  by  the  ability  and  willingness  of  groups  of  workers  to  control 
the  supply  of  a particular  type  of  labour.  A similar  explanation  can  be 
used  to  show  why  people  at  the  workplace  are  likely  to  take  a different  view 
of  overtime  from  that  of  their  central  union  officials.  To  the  central  officials 
overtime  appears  to  increase  the  supply  of  the  particular  type  of  labour  with 
which  they  are  concerned  without  bringing  any  compensating  increase  in 
their  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  an  extra  employee  while  increasing  the 
supply  of  labour  is  a potential  recruit  for  the  union.  The  individual  worker, 
however,  sees  an  extra  employee  in  his  department  as  increasing  the  supply 
of  his  type  of  labour  with  few  compensating  benefits.  For  him,  however, 
an  increase  in  overtime  supplies  the  extra  labour  but  also  raises  his  earnings 
and  gives  his  workshop  organisation  the  possibility  of  using  a cheap  indus- 
trial weapon — an  overtime  ban.  Thus  if  the  supply  of  labour  has  to  be 
increased  the  trade  union  has  grounds  for  preferring  the  expansion  to  be 
via  new  employees,  as  opposed  to  the  individual  and  workplace  officials  who 
may  well  prefer  an  extension  of  hours  for  existing  employees. 

85  Such,  a divergence  is  not  of  course  confined  to  the  question  of  overtime.  See  A.  M.  Ross, 
" 'Lrade  Union  Wage  Policy  ” University  of  California  Press  1948  especially  p.  23,  “ It  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  in  the  study  of  industrial  relations  to  understand  that  the  union,  as  an 
organisation,  is  not  identical  with  its  members  as  individuals 

86  S.  and  B.  Webb.  Industrial  Democracy,  p.  329. 
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138.  There  are,  then,  considerable  differences  in  the  attitude  towards 
overtime  of  central  union  officials  and  those  at  the  workplace.  There  is 
much  less  resistance  to  overtime  at  the  local  level  and  there  are  both  social 
and  economic  reasons  for  this  difference  in  attitude.  Thus  the  fact  that 
the  collective  agreements  which  attempt  to  control  overtime  leave  a great 
deal  of  discretion  to  the  local  union  representatives,  means  that  no  effective 
control  is  exercised.  There  are  strong  forces  in  the  workplace  making  for 
the  uncontrolled  growth  of  overtime  described  in  earlier  Chapters. 

E.  SUMMARY 

139.  The  conclusions  of  this  Chapter  were  that,  whereas  there  is  little 
or  no  evidence  that  levels  of  taxation  affect  the  willingness  of  workers  to 
agree  to  overtime,  there  is  some  indication  that  their  attitudes  are  affected 
by  financial  and  family  responsibilities.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
within  all  groups  there  are  usually  variations  in  attitudes  towards  the 
practice.  Some  dislike  all  overtime,  and  some  wish  to  get  as  much  of  it 
as  they  can.  There  is  also  evidence  that  there  are  usually  a significant 
number  of  people  who  want  the  money  that  overtime  represents,  and  that 
the  satisfaction  of  their  desires  usually  creates  new  ones  for  themselves  and 
others.  Thus  overtime  has  a self-sustaining  growth  process,  which  results 
in  pressure  on  junior  management  to  maintain  and  extend  it.  In  respect 
of  union  attitudes  it  was  discovered  that  while  even  today  virtually  all  the 
main  industrial  unions  have  adopted  anti-overtime  policies,  their  members 
in  the  workplace  take  a different  view.  Good  reasons  can  be  given  for  these 
contrasting  attitudes. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


the  functions  of  OVERTIME:  FURTHER  EXAMINATION 

140.  The  object  of  this  Chapter  will  be  to  examine  patterns  of  overtime 
and  production  techniques  to  see  how  far  they  support  the  arguments  in 
terms  of  which  overtime  is  frequently  justified.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  Chapter  Four  it  was  noted  that  these  could  be  divided  into  several 
categories:  emergency,  technical  necessity  and  social  and  economic  argu- 
ments. Each  of  these  are  analysed  below  and  in  the  section  on  social  and 
economic  arguments  there  is  a consideration  of  the  effect  of  reducing  hours 
on  output.  It  is  argued  that  the  facts  indicate  that  overtime  is  not  fulfilling 
the  functions  claimed  for  it.  Far  from  assisting  in  the  achievement  of 
maximum  output  it  appears  to  encourage  a waste  of  resources  and  productive 
inefficiency. 

A.  EMERGENCY 

141.  The  levels  of  overtime  which  have  prevailed  in  Britain  since  the 
second  world  war  are  sufficiently  high  to  swamp  any  which  may  have  been 
worked  in  genuine  “ emergency  ” situations.  It  is  basically  the  emergency 
argument  that  is  used  to  justify  the  preservation  of  local  initiative  on  over- 
time questions  in  collective  agreements.  However,  such  overtime,  involving 
fire,  ffood,  accident  or  major  machine  breakdown,  can  only  have  made  up 
a tiny  proportion  of  total  overtime  worked  in  recent  years.  If  emergency 
is  extended  to  include  a late  change  in  a customer’s  requirements,  or  a 
rush  order  at  the  behest  of  an  important  customer  then  it  may  be  possible 
to  explain  more  overtime  in  these  terms,  but  at  the  same  time  these  problems 
could  often  be  met  by  means  other  than  overtime  in  a way  that  genuine 
emergencies  could  not. 

B.  TECHNICAL  NECESSITY 

142.  Overtime  in  terms  of  “ technical  necessity  ” falls  into  rather  a different 
category.  In  certain  circumstances  this  could  be  used  to  justify  quite  high 
and  persistent  levels  of  overtime.  Two  questions  need  to  be  asked  of 
overtime  justified  in  terms  of  “ technical  necessity  ”.  First,  are  the  people 
who  work  a great  deal  of  overtime  the  ones  who  would  be  expected  to  work 
if  “ technical  necessity  ” was  a major  cause  of  overtime?  If  cleaning  and 
maintenance  staff  could  be  shown  to  have  worked  very  little  overtime  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  explain  British  overtime  in  terms  of  technical 
necessity.  Secondly,  even  if  such  workers  do  perform  a great  deal  of 
overtime  it  is  still  possible  to  question  its  “ technical  necessity  ”. 

143.  In  Chapter  Four,  paragraph  97,  four  examples  were  given  of  argu- 
ments which  have  been  used  in  attempts  to  justify  overtime  in  terms  of 
technical  necessity.  One  of  these,  that  relating  to  shift  systems,  can  be  dealt 
with  quite  quickly.  In  a number  of  firms  the  introduction  of  the  40-hour 
week  did  lead  to  the  spread  of  overtime  among  shift  workers.  Completely 
continuous  running  throu^out  the  year  necessitates  equipment  being 
manned  for  168  hours  a week.  With  a normal  working  week  of  42  hours 
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this  continuous  manning  could  be  obtained  by  having  4 groups  of  workers, 
each  averaging  42  hours  per  week.  When  average  normal  hours  were  reduced 
to  forty,  the  plant  could  be  manned  for  only  160  hours  a week  unless  each 
, shift  worked  two  hours  of  overtime.®’  This  cannot  however  explain  very 
much  of  the  post-war  overtime  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  forty-hour  week 
was  extremely  rare  in  Britain  before  1960.  Secondly,  there  are  very  few 
instances  where  168-hour-a-week  manning  is  essential  and  if  the  plant  can 
be  stopped  for  short  periods  three  or  four  shift  working  does  not  necessitate 
any  overtime  working.  In  1964  only  4 per  cent  of  all  workers  covered  by 
the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  enquiry  into  shift  working  were  employed  on 
systems  where  cover  was  provided  for  a full  168  hours  each  week. 

144.  Few  examples  exist  of  tasks  which  once  started  have  to  be  completed 
on  the  day  in  question.  Some  food  and  chemical  processing  work  may  fall 
into  this  category,  as  may  certain  transport  schedules.  These  are  in  fact  all 
moderately  high  overtime  sectors.  However  in  the  bulk  of  manufacturing 
industries  techniques  of  mass  production  break  the  job  down  into  small 
tasks  and  as  with  much  “ one  off  ” production  the  tasks  can  usually  be  left 
unfinished.  Overtime  of  this  nature  would  normally  be  worked  only  by 
production  or  vehicle  drivers.  It  will  be  shown  below,  however,  that  pro- 
duction workers  at  least  tend  to  do  less  overtime  than  others'®  though  vehicle 
drivers  do  more.  In  the  food  and  chemical  industries  the  processes  which 
have  to  be  finished  once  started  do  not  normally  require  the  presence  of  the 
same  individuals  througjiout.  Thus  such  processes  can  be,  and  usually  are, 
carried  out  by  workers  on  a shift  system.  Transport  overtime  cannot  be 
eliminated  in  this  way,  but  modern  scheduling  techniques  could  certainly 
reduce  it  below  the  level  current  in  many  undertakings. 

145.  Some  systematic  overtime  may  be  explained  by  variations  in  the 
work  load  falling  on  different  departments  of  a firm  at  various  stages  in  the 
production  process.  In  such  circumstances  overtime  would  be  expected  to 
fluctuate  widely  in  individual  departments.  The  evidence  of  regularity 
between  firms  and  between  individuals  in  particular  departments,  shown  in 
Chapter  Three,  would  suggest  that  little  overtime  can  be  explained  in  these 
terms.  Moreover,  most  firms  in  most  industries  produce  a variety  of  products 
with  a variety  of  production  cycles,  and  the  variety  is  probably  greatest  in 
the  largest  firms.  Certainly  in  the  largest  firms  production-programming 
techniques  could  be  used  to  reduce  variations  of  workload  on  individual 
plants  to  a minimum. 

146.  The  most  obvious  examples  of  overtime  being  worked  for  reasons 
of  “ technical  necessity  ” relate  to  maintenance  workers  and  cleaners.  In 
both  cases  the  argument  is  that  these  duties  have  to  be  performed  outside  the 
normal  working  hours  of  a plant.  Planned  maintenance  involving  the  with- 
drawal of  plant  for  systematic  servicing  is  recognised  as  reducing  the  need 
for  such  overtime  but  the  need  remains  for  systematic  daily  and  weekly 
maintenance. 

147.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  in  general,  maintenance  workers  and 
cleaning  staff  average  more  overtime  per  man  than  other  groups  of  workers. 

87  Even  in  these  circumstances  compensatory  time  off  coidd  be  used  to  give  a 40-hour 
week  average  over  a month  or  quarter.  See  Chapter  Seven,  para,  202. 

«8  See  Table  8 and  Table  11. 
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It  was  noted  in  Chapter  Two  that  at  one  plant  visited  the  ancilliary  workers 
were  working  three  times  as  much  overtime  per  man  as  the  production 
operatives.  Similar  patterns,  though  not  as  extreme  as  this,  are  reflected  in 
the  occupational  overtime  patterns  shown  in  Table  11. 

Table  11 

Occupational  Analysis  of  Overtime 
January  1966 


Average  Overtime  Hours 

Occupation 

Worked  by  Men 

Industry 

Payment  by 

Timeworkers 

Results 

Workers 

Engineering* 

Skilled  excluding  Maintenance 

6*6 

5*2 

Skilled  maintenance 

9-7 

9-3 

Semi-Skilled 

7*7 

5-3 

Labourers  

8*3 

8-0 

Iron  and  Steel 

Process  Workers  

6-5 

4*8 

Maintenance 

8*0 

5*1 

Labourers  

6*7 

6*0 

Chemical  Manufacture 

General  Production 

8*4 

5*6 

Craftsmen  

8*3 

6*6 

• Including  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturing, 
Aircraft  Manufacturing  and  Repairing,  and  Marine  Engineering. 


148.  This  table  does  not  show  separate  figures  for  cleaning  staff  but  it 
does  indicate  that  overtime  tends  to  be  highest  amongst  maintenance  workers 
and  lowest  amongst  general  production  workers.  While  payment-by-results 
workers  in  general  work  less  overtime  than  time  workers,  the  maintenance 
workers  among  them  still  work  more  overtime  than  the  production  workers. 

149.  The  fact  that  maintenance  workers  perform  relatively  high  levels  of 
overtime  suggests  that  there  may  be  something  in  the  argument  that  certain 
types  of  work  must  of  necessity  be  done  as  overtime.  However,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  this  work  could  not  be  performed  perfectly  adequately  in 
other  ways.  The  significantly  lower  levels  of  overtime  performed  in  other 
countries  would  suggest  that  there  are  other  ways  of  meeting  many  of  the 
problems  for  which  overtime  is  used  in  Britain. 

150.  Even  if  maintenance  workers  throughout  the  world  were  working  a 
great  deal  of  overtime,  it  would  still  be  possible  to  question  the  techmcal 
necessity  of  maintenance  and  cleaning  overtime.  The  basic  question  that  has 
to  be  asked  is  why  there  need  be  a bad  match  between  the  times  at  which 
maintenance  and  cleaning  work  is  required,  and  the  normal  hours  during 
which  maintenance  and  cleaning  workers  are  employed?  If  the  bulk  of 
maintenance  and  cleaning  can  only  be  done  outside  the  normal  running  hours 
of  a plant,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  departments  responsible  for  these 
duties  should  have  normal  hours  exactly  overlapping  the  plant  running  hours. 
In  theory  at  least  all  but  a very  small  part  of  maintenance  and  production 
work  could  be  carried  out  on  distinct  shifts.  Such  an  arrangement  would, 
however,  be  an  extreme  solution  to  the  problems  in  question  and  would 
bring  other  problems  in  its  wake.  However,  varying  normal  starting  times 
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between  different  departments  by  as  little  as  one  and  a half  hours  a day, 
could  give  sufficient  hours  for  maintenance  work  outside  normal  plant  hours 
to  eliminate  the  average  level  of  overtime  hours  currently  worked  by  most 
maintenance  departments.  When  standard  daily  hours  were  of  the  order  of 
ten  to  fourteen,  such  an  arrangement  for  staggering  hours  would  have  meant 
either  a very  early  start  or  a very  late  finish  for  some  workers.  In  the 
context  of  the  forty-hour  week  with  an  hour’s  meal  break  an  arrangement 
of  the  sort  described  need  not  involve  any  work  outside  the  hours  from 
8 a.m.  to  6.30  p.m. 

151.  In  short  it  can  be  argued  that  while  much  overtime  may  be  worked 
by  maintenance  staff  there  is  no  technical  necessity  about  it.  In  the  case  of 
any  work  for  which  a need  can  systematically  be  predicted,  normal  hours 
could  be  organised  in  such  a way  as  to  cover  it.  Thus  there  is  little  substance 
in  the  argument  that  in  certain  circumstances  systematic  overtime  is  tech- 
nically necessary.  Overtime  is  only  essential  in  emergency  or  unpredictable 
situations  and  such  situations  cannot  by  definition  be  systematic. 

C.  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ARGUMENTS 

152.  The  arguments  so  far  considered  have  involved  the  use  of  overtime 
to  remove  obstacles  to  the  productive  utilisation  of  normal  working  hours. 
It  was  shown  in  Chapter  Four,  however,  that  social  and  economic  argu- 
ments for  overtime  involve  the  extension  of  normal  hoius  on  production 
work. 

(i)  Overtime  and  fluctuations  in  demand  for  labour 

153.  The  main  social  argument  that  has  been  put  forward  for  overtime 
working  is  that  it  enables  fluctuations  in  production  demands  to  be  met 
without  large  scale  hiring  and  firing  of  employees.  Using  changes  in 
unemployment  as  a measure  of  changes  in  the  demand  for  labour  for 
production  purposes  there  is  little  doubt  that  average  hours  worked  have 
fluctuated  with  the  demand  for  labour.®  However,  the  overall  figures  show 
fluctuations  about  a high  level  of  overtime  with  a large  and  expanding 
band  of  overtime  which  is  unaffected  by  any  fluctuation  in  production 
demands.  As  was  shown  in  Chapter  Two,  the  lowest  point  reached  by 
overtime  in  each  successive  post-war  employment  cycle  has  been  higher 
than  in  the  previous  one  so  that  even  at  the  low  point  of  the  cycle  in 
1963  overtime  was  running  at  about  five  hours  per  man  per  week. 

154.  The  high  level  of  overtime  which  has  prevailed  even  in  times  of 
slack  demand  for  labour  would  suggest  that  reductions  in  employment 
have  occurred  long  before  all  the  potential  cuts  in  overtime  have  been 
made.  An  examination  of  broad  movements  in  successive  employment 
cycles  bears  this  out.  At  the  most,  there  are  some  15  million  manual 
workers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  enquiries  into  their 
working  hours  suggest  that  from  the  peak  of  one  cycle  to  the  trough  of  the 
next,  average  weekly  hours  worked  by  each  person  fall  by  IJ  hours. 
This  represents  a total  reduction  of  some  22-5  million  man  hours  a week 
obtained  by  adjusting  overtime  hours.  At  the  same  time  as  hours  have  been 
reduced  from  the  peak  of  one  cycle  to  the  trough  of  the  next,  unemployment 
has  increased  by  between  250  and  450  thousand.  Furthermore,  for  every 

89  Roberts  and  Hirsch  (op,  cit,,  p.  118)  found  correlation  co-efficients  between  unemployment 
and  average  hours  worked,  observed  semi-annually  from  1946  to  the  present,  of  0-5143  and 
0-4695  (when  unemployment  was  lagged  behind  average  hours  by  one  observation). 
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two  people  who  join  the  ranks  of  the  registered  unemployed,  a further 
three  withdraw  from  the  labour  force  without  registering  as  unemployed.’” 
Thus  from  peak  to  trough  employment  is  reduced  by  between  600  and  1,100 
thousand.  As  the  married  women  and  older  workers  who  leave  the  labour 
force  work  shorter  hours  than  other  people,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
an  average  working  week  of  35  hours  for  those  leaving  employment.  In  this 
case  the  adjustments  to  labour  demand  by  reducing  employment  would  seem 
to  be  of  the  order  of  21  to  39  million  man  hours  a week.  Thus  adjustments 
to  reduced  labour  demand,  even  with  very  high  levels  of  overtime,  have 
been  made  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  reducing  employment  as  by  cutting  the 
overtime.  Overtime  may,  in  theory,  be  used  to  avoid  large-scale  hiring  and 
firing  in  response  to  business  fluctuations,  but  it  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose  only  to  a limited  extent  in  Britain. 

(ii)  Overtime  and  labour  shortages 

155.  The  main  justification  put  forward  for  overtime  working  is  that 
it  is  essential  to  maintain  or  increase  production  in  conditions  of  acute 
labour  shortage  and  when  normal  hours  are  reduced.  Overtime  for  this 
purpose  is  specifically  ruled  out  in  most  collective  agreements  which  men- 
tion the  subject,  but  those  who  argue  for  the  reduction,  of  overtime  are 
frequently  confronted  with  the  argument." 

156.  If  this  argument  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  explanation  and  justification 
of  overtime  working  in  Britain,  it  is  necessary  to  show  three  things.  First, 
that  overtime  has  been  worked  mainly  in  circumstances  of  the  most  acute 
labour  shortages,  e.g.  at  times  and  in  regions  of  very  low  unemployment  and 
by  workers  in  particularly  scarce  occupations.  Secondly,  that  the  growth 
of  overtime  has  been  associated  with  changes  in  normal  hours.  Thirdly, 
that  overtime  does  lead  to  increased  production.  These  issues  will  be 
examined  in  this  and  the  following  sections. 

157.  The  correlation  between  unemployment  and  hours  of  work  which 
was  noted  above"  would  suggest  that  overtime  grew  at  times  of  labour 
shortage.  Furthermore,  Table  4 in  Chapter  Two  shows  that  hours  of  work 
tend  to  be  highest  in  regions  with  the  lowest  unemployment  rates  though 
this  is  not  universally  true.  The  Midlands  regions  have  low  hours  and  low 
unemployment. 

158.  However,  even  in  Wales,  where  unemployment  was  2-5  per  cent, 
average  hours  exceeded  normal  by  4'3  a week,  and  in  Northern  Ireland  an 
unemployment  rate  of  5-5  per  cent  was  accompanied  by  5 hours  of  overtime 
on  average.  High  overtime  in  Wales  and  other  regions  experiencing  rela- 
tively high  unemployment  is  a feature  of  recession  periods  as  well  as  boom 
periods. 

159.  Thus  overtime  remained  high  even  in  the  hardest  hit  regions  in 
times  of  high  national  unemployment.  Moreover,  to  judge  from  the  unem- 
ployment figures,  the  intensity  of  labour  shortage  was  less  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteen  fifties  than  in  the  first."  but  as  Table  1— Chaper  Two— 

50  W.  A.  H.  Godley  and  J.  R.  Shepherd  “ Long  Term  Growth  and  Short-Term  Policy”, 
National  institute  Economic  Review.  August  1964,  p.  27. 

51  See  for  example  the  correspondence  in  The  Times  referred  to  in  para.  99. 

93  The^average  level  of  unemployment  1950-35  was  approximately  300,000  and  1956-60 
was  375,000. 
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shows,  hours  of  work  and  overtime  were  on  average  higher  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  1950s. 

160.  On  top  of  all  of  this,  an  occupational  analysis  of  overtime  working 
shows  that,  apart  from  the  maintenance  workers,  overtime  is  highest  among 
unskilled  workers  for  whom  labour  shortages  are  much  less  acute.  As  Table 
11  above  shows,  in  January  1966  more  overtime  was  worked  by  labourers 
and  unskilled  workers  in  the  whole  of  the  Engineering  complex  and  in 
Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture  than  by  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  not  on 
maintenance  work.  This  applied  to  both  timeworkers  and  payment-by- 
results workers,  and  an  examination  of  the  detailed  figures  shows  that  it 
applied  almost  universally  in  the  observations  for  individual  industries  and 
regions. 

(iii)  The  effect  of  changes  in  normal  hours 

161.  The  prevalence  of  overtime  in  all  regions  and  at  times  of  high 
unemployment,  and  its  high  incidence  among  unskilled  workers,  all  throw 
serious  doubt  on  the  relationship  between  overtime  working  and  the  acuteness 
of  labour  shortages  in  post-war  Britain.  To  what  extent,  though,  does  the 
need  to  offset  the  post-war  reductions  in  normal  hours  explain  the  growth 
of  overtime  working?  It  was  shown  in  Chapter  Two  that  between  1938 
and  1966  normal  hours  fell  by  6-9  and  actual  hours  by  1-3.  This  would 
suggest  that  increased  overtime  has  offset  a great  deal  of  the  reduction  in 
normal  hours.  The  amount  to  which  this  has  occurred  has  varied  with  the 
different  stages  of  the  reduction  to  40  hours.  Comparison  of  hours  worked  in 
comparable  periods  of  labour  demand  on  either  side  of  the  1959-61  reduc- 
tion in  normal  hours  suggests  that  among  men  the  reduction  was  only  one 
third  effective  and  that  the  remaining  two  thirds  was  offset  by  increased 
overtime.  This  is  illustrated  in  Table  12. 


Table  12 


Unemployment 

(UK) 

Normal  hours* 
per  week 

Actual  hours 
per  week 

1957  

per  cent. 
1*6 

44-3 

48-3 

1961 

1-6 

42-3 

47-6 

Change  1957-61  

-2-0 

~0‘7 

1958  

2-2 

44-2 

47-8 

1962  

2*2 

42-1 

47-1 

Change  1958-62  

-2-1 

-0-7 

* See  Footnote  to  Table  1 on  page  11. 


162.  The  reduction  which  took  place  in  normal  hours  between  1964  and 
1966  appears  to  have  had  a much  more  marked  impact  on  hours  actually 
worked.  Between  April  1964  and  April  1966  the  unempl03tment  rate  fell 
by  some  0-5  per  centage  points.  Yet  between  the  same  dates  aU  but 
0’2  hours  of  the  reduction  in  normal  hours  of  1-6  was  reflected  in  actual 
hours  worked.  It  is  too  soon  to  give  a precise  interpretation  of  these  changes 
but  it  is  certainly  possible  that  the  continuing  fall  in  unemployment  despite 
the  restrictions  on  demand  imposed  during  1965  could  have  been  due  to  the 
reduction  in  normal  hours  having  its  full  effect  on  actual  hours. 
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163.  The  relationship  between  changes  in  normal  hours  and  changes 
in  actual  hours  worked  has  varied  in  the  post-war  era.  However,  the  growth 
of  overtime  between  1949  and  1959  can  certainly  not  be  explained  in  terms 
of  movements  in  normal  hours.  Over  that  period  normal  weekly  hours  fell 
by  0-3  hours  whilst  overtime  grew  by  2-2  hours. 

(iv)  Overtime  and  output 

164;  All  of  the  economic  arguments  for  overtime  working  turn  on  the 
effect  changes  in  it  have  on  output.  Does  increasing  overtime  increase  output 
and  would  reducing  it  cut  output?  This  is  an  extremely  difficult  question  to 
answer  and  any  answer  would  need  supplementing  by  an  examination  of 
the  relationship  between  the  extra  output  and  the  increased  costs  involved 
in  obtaining  it. 

165.  Very  little  infomation  is  available  which  allows  a judgment  on 
the  effect  of  changes  in  hours  worked  on  output.  A regression  analysis 
of  changes  in  hours  of  work  and  changes  in  the  index  of  industrial  production 
for  some  ten  industries  over  the  period  1948-1966,  reveals  that  the  changes 
are  almost  invariably  positively  correlated.  This,  though,  only  shows  that 
in  the  past  when  output  has  fallen  hours  have  also  fallen. 

166.  A number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  study  the  effects  of 
reductions  in  hours  on  output  at  the  level  of  the  firm  or  workplace.  Such 
attempts  have  encountered  considerable  difficulties.  It  has  been  difficult 
first  to  isolate  the  effect  of  an  hour’s  change  from  other  changes  taking  place  ; 
secondly  to  determine  the  time  period  over  which  the  effects  should  be 
studied ; thirdly  to  know  the  extent  to  which  the  effects  vary  at  different 
absolute  levels  of  hours.  A few  case  studies  which  took  these  factors  into 
account  as  far  as  possible  were  carried  out  in  Britain  during  the  war.“  In 
one  of  these  56  workers  were  studied  and  when  their  average  hours  were 
reduced  from  58-2  to  51-2  per  week,  production  rose  by  22  per  cent.  There 
are,  of  course,  special  circumstances  in  all  particular  workplaces  but  in  the 
case  quoted  reductions  in  hours  worked  without  any  other  changes  succeeded 
in  giving  a substantial  increase  in  output.  At  the  time  of  the  study  the 
group  concerned  were  working  more  hours  than  the  majority  in  Britain 
at  the  moment,  but  industry-wide  averages  in  the  region  of  50  hours  almost 
certainly  involve  some  groups  working  60  hours  or  more. 

167.  An  American  writer,  David  G.  Brown,  has  produced  a quantitative 
summary  of  case  studies  of  the  effect  of  hours  changes  on  output"'  which 
in  spite  of  all  their  limitations  represent  the  most  precise  empirical  data 
available  on  the  relationships  involved.  He  summarised  1,233  different 
observations:  940  from  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board’s  mail 
survey  of  employers  in  five  industries  which  had  recently  reduced  scheduled 
work- weeks,  158  from  extensive  studies  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics  in  the  Second  World  War,  93  from  the  experience  in  Britain 
during  the  First  World  War  and  42  from  other  sources.  Brown  ignores  the 
NICB  studies  for  certain  purposes  on  the  grounds  that  reports  by  employers 
on  changes  in  output  of  an  entire  plant  are  probably  less  reliable  than  obser- 
vations of  specific  work  groups  by  independent  observers.  The  NICB 

9^  E.g.  S.  Wyatt,  “ A Study  of  Variations  in  Output  ”,  Medical  Research  Council  Industrial 
Health  Research  Board,  Emergency  Report  No.  5 HMSO  1944. 

’5  David  G.  Brown  “ Hours  and  Output  ” in  “ Hours  of  Work  ” by  Clyde  E.  Dankert, 
Floyd  C.  Mann,  Herbert  R.  Northrup  (Editors)  Harper  and  Row,  New  York,  1965. 
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cases  are  also  of  less  relevance  to  modem  Britain  than  the  others  he  considers 
because  they  refer  not  to  cuts  in  overtime  but  to  changes  in  normal  hours 
which  in  the  United  States  often  correspond  to  actual  hours.  In  the  most 
relevant  group  of  cases  summarised.  Brown  reports  that  in  52  per  cent  of 
them  a reduction  in  hours  did  not  result  in  a fall  in  output". 

168.  The  studies  surveyed  by  Brown  also  indicate  that  output  is  less 
likely  to  fall  with  a reduction  in  hours  when  the  hours  eliminated  are 
relatively  inefficient  ones,  e.g.  a half  day  on  Saturday.  Brechling’s  analysis 
of  the  relationship  between  output,  employment  and  hours  of  work  in  Britain 
between  1950  and  1962”  suggests  that  overtime  hours  may  be  relatively  less 
efficient  than  normal  hours.  He  found  that  a fall  of  1 point  in  the  index  of 
normal  hours  was  accompanied  by  a 0-8  point  fall  in  output  per  head.  If, 
as  he  notes,  actual  hours  only  fell  by  half  the  fall  in  normal  hours,  there  must 
also  have  been  a fall  in  the  output  per  man  hour  worked  of  the  order  of 
0-3  points.  If  his  analysis  is  correct  it  implies  that  output  per  hour  in  a 
working  week  made  up  of  42  normal  hours  plus  3 overtime  hows  is 
less  than  in  one  made  up  of  44  normal  hours  plus  1 overtime  hour.  This 
could  be  explained  by  a number  of  factors,  e.g.  workers  trying  to  ensure  that 
actual  hours  were  maintained  following  a reduction  in  normal  hours  even 
when  the  needs  for  output  feU,  inefficiencies  associated  with  overtime  being 
worked  by  incomplete  teams  working  longer  than  would  be  the  case  with 
fuU  teams  working  normal  hours.  However,  Brechling  himself  noted  several 
possible  sources  of  bias  in  this  aspect  of  his  analysis. 

169.  None  of  the  evidence  discussed  in  this  section  shows  what  would 
happen  to  output  if  a conscious  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  overtime.  The 
correlation  between  changes  in  hours  worked  and  changes  in  output  shows 
that  in  the  past  both  have  moved  in  the  same  direction.  The  cases  reported 
by  Brown,  even  if  the  NICB  cases  are  excluded,  contain  a number  in  which 
the  changes  related  to  normal  hours  rather  than  to  overtime  hours.  Brechling’s 
study  was  also  concerned  with  the  effects  of  changes  in  normal  hours  and 
the  findings  on  overtime  were  marginal  to  his  main  work.  However,  Brown’s 
figures  show  that  in  over  half  the  cases  studied,  a reduction  in  hours  has  not 
resulted  in  a loss  of  output  especially  where  the  horns  cut  are  relatively  in- 
efficient ones  and  Brechling’s  work  implies  that  overtime  hours  are  less 
efficient  than  normal  hours.  These  findings  must  at  least  throw  doubt  on 
the  belief  that  overtime  at  the  current  levels  in  Britain  is  essential  to 
increase  or  to  maintain  output.  The  case  studies  reported  in  Chapter  Seven, 
which  show  that  much  overtime  can  be  eliminated  in  ways  that  do  not  affect 
output,  provide  further  evidence  that  this  belief  may  be  ill  founded. 

(v)  Overtime  and  wage  rates 

170.  The  arguments  so  far  discussed  in  this  Chapter  would  suggest  that 
the  traditional  justifications  for  working  overtime  may  do  little  to  explain 

r justify  the  overtime  that  has  been  worked.  There  remains  the  possibility 
hat  overtime  has  been  used  for  quite  different  purposes.  H.  A.  Clegg 
las  suggested  that  the  primary  function  of  overtime  in  recent  years  has  been 

xhe  effect  was  shown  to  vary  with  the  level  of  hours,  the  extent  of  the  change,  the  method 
of  payment,  and  the  type  of  work  involved.  Unfortunately  no  cross  tabulation  of  these 
factors  was  produced. 

” F.  P.  R.  Brechling  “ The  Relationship  Between  Output  and  Employment  ”,  Review  of 
Economic  Studies.  July  1965,  p,  187. 
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to  produce  a pay  packet  that  is  acceptable  to  both  employer  and  employee.*' 
Where  hourly  wage  rates  in  a firm  or  an  industry  are  relatively  low  it  is 
argued  that  overtime  has  been  permitted  or  encouraged  to  ensure  a satisfactory 
level  of  earnings  for  the  individuals  concerned.  There  is  a considerable 
amount  of  evidence  to  support  this  theory. 

171.  Clegg  pointed  out  that  the  industries  in  which  the  highest  levels  of 
overtime  were  worked  were  all  industries  with  below-average  hourly  earnings." 
Sinularly  the  industries  with  the  highest  average  hourly  earnings  all  tended 
to  have  hours  of  work  below  the  average  for  the  whole  of  British  industry. 
Those  who  work  long  hours  are  paid  premium  rates  for  a higher  proportion 
of  their  hours  than  those  who  work  shorter  hours.  This  ought  to  push  up 
the  hourly  earnings  of  those  doing  a lot  of  overtime  but  the  relationships 
which  emerge  from  the  earnings  and  hours  statistics  show  that  in  spite 
of  the  hours  they  work  those  in  the  high  overtime  industries  are  not  able 
to  raise  their  average  hourly  earnings  to  the  national  average.  The  relation- 
ship between  average  earnings  and  overtime  is  more  marked  at  the  extremes 
than  over  the  whole  range  of  earnings  and  hours.  As  Roberts  and  Hirsch™ 
have  pointed  out,  a partial  correlation  of  average  weekly  hours  worked  and 
average  hourly  earnings  among  men  in  industries  covered  by  each  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour’s  earnings  surveys  in  April,  suggests  only  a weak  negative 
relationship.  Such  a relationship  does  exist,  however,  and  as  Table  8 in 
Chapter  Three  indicates,  a similar  relationship  emerges  between  earnings  and 
hours  in  particular  occupations. 

172.  The  fact  that  payments  by  results  workers  tend  to  work  less  over- 
time than  timeworkers  has  been  noted  by  almost  all  of  those  who  have 
examined  hours  of  work  questions.  This  fact  is  illustrated  clearly  in  Table  11 
above  in  which  the  payment  by  results  workers  are  shown  to  perform  less 
overtime  than  their  timeworking  counterparts  in  the  same  industry  and 
occupation.  This  certainly  suggests  that  overtime  may  be  being  used  either 
by  employers  or  employees  to  provide  a satisfactory  pay  packet. 

173.  In  addition  to  the  relationship  between  inter-industry  and  inter- 
occupational  differences  in  earnings  and  overtime  and  between  overtime 
worked  and  method  of  payment  it  can  also  be  shown  that  in  those  industries 
where  earnings  increase  relatively  slowly  there  are  relatively  large  increases 
in  overtime.  Phelps  Brown  and  Browne  have  examined  the  relationship 
between  changes  in  earnings  and  changes  in  employment  in  132  industries 
identified  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  earnings  and  hours  enquiries  between 
1948  and  1959.“*  The  earnings  changes  they  reported  can  be  compared  with 
changes  in  hours  worked  between  the  same  dates  which  spanned  a period 
of  virtually  no  change  in  normal  hours.  Hourly  earnings  in  all  the  industries 
covered  rose  by  82'8  per  cent.  Of  those  industries  with  a lower  than  average 
increase  in  earnings  62  per  cent  had  a greater  than  average  increase  in  hours 
worked.  Moreover  of  the  30  industries  showing  the  largest  increase  in  earnings 
60  per  cent  had  a relatively  small  increase  in  hours.  Thus  the  increase  in 
overtime  was  higher  in  those  industries  with  relatively  small  increases  in 


9*H.  A.  Clegg  “Implications  of  the  Shorter  Working  Week  for  Management”  British 
Institute  of  Management.  Occasional  Paper  No.  8,  1962.  , . 

^ Average  hourly  earnings  are  not  the  same  as  hourly  wage  rates  but  they  are  the  best 
available  indicator  of  such  rates  in  a wide  range  of  industries, 
too  Roberts  and  Hirsch,  o/>.  ciX,  p.  123.  . , , . rr  -4.  av  a « 

101  E.  H.  Phelps  Brown  and  N.  H.  Browne  “ Eammgs  in  Industnes  of  the  United  Kingdom  . 
Economic  Journal,  Vol.  LXXn,  No.  287,  September  1962. 
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hourly  earnings  than  in  those  with  relatively  large  earnings  increases.  This 
would  again  lend  weight  to  the  contention  that  actual  overtime  worked  is  to 
a very  large  extent  determined  by  relative  pay  factors. 

174.  In  the  course  of  visiting  factories  to  discuss  overtime  working  the 
author  came  across  one  clear  example  of  a firm  consciously  deciding  to  use 
overtime  as  a means  of  giving  a specific  group  of  workers  a pay  increase. 
The  background  to  the  problem  was  that  there  was  a considerable  seasonal 
fluctuation  in  the  supply  of  the  perishable  materials  to  be  processed  in  the 
factory.  It  was  expected  that  in  a few  years’  time  the  development  of  new 
products  with  a different  seasonal  pattern  would  counteract  the  existing 
fluctuations.  In  the  meantime  however,  the  90  men  in  the  production 
department  were  likely  to  have  summer  earnings  at  least  £4  per  week  below 
their  winter  averages.  Fearing  that  these  men  would  leave  in  the  summer 
and  not  be  available  when  required  in  the  winter  the  firm  was  looking 
for  a device  to  pay  more  without  more  output  to  a selected  group  of 
people  for  certain  periods  of  the  year.  They  considered  increasing  various 
items  contributing  to  the  pay  packets,  e.g.  changing  the  basic  rate,  job  rate 
or  shift  rate,  introducing  a bonus  scheme  or  staff  status  with  an  annual 
salary  including  compensatory  payments  for  overtime.  All  of  these  were 
rejected  on  the  grounds  that  either  they  would  not  be  sufficiently  selective 
or  would  contravene  the  industry’s  collective  agreement  or  would  lead  to 
others  demanding  the  same  or  compensatory  increases.  The  solution  adopted 
was  a classic  example  of  what  has  been  called  “ policy  overtime  ” and  in- 
volved allowing  the  men  to  work  on  one  Sunday  in  three  during  the  summer 
period.  The  grounds  for  choosing  Sunday  were  that  if  they  were  bringing  in 
men  merely  to  maintain  their  earnings  it  was  preferable  to  bring  them  in  for 
less  hours  at  double  time. 

175.  This  example  is  illustrative  of  a number  of  features  of  overtime 
working  which  are  dfficult  to  quantify  but  which  axe  nevertheless  extremely 
relevant  to  a clear  understanding  of  the  overtime  problem  in  Britain.  First 
the  “ policy  overtime  ” was  required  to  compensate  for  seasonal  fluctuations 
in  earnings  which  would  result  if  the  overtime  worked  reflected  the  real 
needs  of  the  situation.  This  would  suggest  that  overtime  is  not  the  flexible 
instrument  it  is  often  made  out  to  be  and  that  anyone  working  out  the  cost 
of  achieving  a given  objective  by  overtime  should  also  consider  the  cost  of 
having  to  maintain  it  or  to  allow  others  to  work  it  when  it  is  less  necessary. 

176.  Secondly  overtime  can  be  used  as  an  alternative  to  wage  rate 
increases  or  productivity  bonuses  in  circumstances  where  a firm  feels  that 
an  employers’  association’s  agreement  or  a national  incomes  policy  restricts 
its  ability  to  grant  a straight  wage  increase.  This  means  that  overtime 
earnings  should  not  be  ignored  in  considering  pay  comparisons  between 
industries  and  occupations.  It  is  diflScult  to  say  what  weight  should  be 
given  to  overtime  earnings  in  these  comparisons  but  it  should  certainly 
not  be  zero. 

177.  Thirdly,  'the  arrangement  described  in  the  example  involved  a 
conscious  decision  to  encourage  people  to  go  to  work  to  do  nothing.  Where 
overtime  is  being  used  either  by  employers  or  by  employees  to  bring  about 
particular  changes  in  earnings  at  best,  neither  will  have  the  incentive  to  see 
that  production  is  achieved  in  the  most  efficient  way,  and  at  worst  there 
will  be  positive  encouragement  to  waste  time  at  work. 
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178.  The  interpretation  of  the  relationships  discussed  in  this  section 
requires  some  care.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  unskilled  and  the  lowest  paid 
that  work  most  overtime  may  reflect  a number  of  situations.  First, 
employers  may  oifer  overtime  to  everyone,  but  it  is  only  those  whom  they 
least  want  to  work  it  that  respond.  Secondly,  they  may  deliberately  depress 
the  wage  rates  of  certain  groups  of  workers  to  encourage  them  to  work 
longer  hours.  Thirdly,  it  could  also  be  that  the  lower  paid  work  during 
normal  hours  in  such  a way  as  to  encourage  employers  to  ofiler  them  over- 
time. Fourthly,  it  could  be  that  employers  offer  or  allow  overtime  among  the 
lower  paid  workers  to  produce  acceptable  pay  packets.  If  it  is  the  first  or 
third  situation  that  is  reflected  in  the  observed  patterns  then  overtime  wiil 
certainly  not  be  achieving  the  functions  expected  of  it  by  management. 
If  it  is  the  second,  then  those  employees  who  use  it  as  a means  of  increasing 
their  earnings  will  not  be  acting  in  their  best  long  run  interests.  If  it  is  the 
fourth,  then  employees  will  be  prolonging  their  disadvantageous  position  on 
wage  rates  and  employers  will  be  encouraging  inefficient  working  practices. 
Thus  whatever  the  interpretation  of  the  observed  relationship  between  hours 
of  overtime  worked  and  hourly  earnings  one  or  both  parties  will  probably 
be  failing  to  achieve  their  objectives. 

D.  SUMMARY 

179.  The  evidence  discussed  in  this  Chapter  lends  considerable  weight 
to  the  arguments  of  those  who  claim  that  overtime  is  not  fulfilling  the 
functions  claimed  for  it.  Emergency  overtime  is  the  only  type  that  can  be 
called  technically  necessary.  Only  very  short  term  unpredictable  fluctuations 
in  workloads  actually  necessitate  overtime.  The  greater  the  predictability  of 
fluctuations  the  easier  it  is  to  meet  them  without  overtime.  Very  few 
empirical  studies  are  relevant  to  the  question  of  what  would  happen  to 
output  in  the  event  of  a major  cut  in  overtime.  In  over  half  of  the  studies 
that  have  been  made,  however,  hours  cuts  have  not  been  accompanied  by 
falls  in  output. 

180.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  actual  patterns  of  overtime 
working  are  considerably  influenced  by  relative  pay  factors.  Overtime  is 
highest  in  those  industries  with  low  average  hourly  earnings.  It  grows  fastest 
in  those  industries  with  below  average  increases  in  earnings.  Within  indus- 
tries overtime  is  highest  in  the  lowest  paid  occupations  and  among  those 
workers  not  on  incentive  schemes  which  would  enable  them  to  increase 
their  earnings  in  normal  hours.  Practically  every  interpretation  of  the 
relationship  between  pay  and  overtime  would  suggest  that  overtime  is  not 
being  used  in  a way  that  would  be  reflected  in  the  production  figures. 
Indeed  some  interpretations  supported  by  specific  evidence  would  suggest 
that  overtime  encourages  people  to  waste  time  at  work.  Given  that  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  if  anything  can  be  done  to 
eliminate  overtime. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 


IS  OVERTIME  INEVITABLE? 

181.  Evea  among  the  increasing  numbers  who  recognise  the  weakness 
of  the  social  and  economic  arguments  for  overtime,  there  are  many  who 
feel  that  the  forces  of  the  workplace  are  such  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
control  or  reduce  it.  The  object  of  this  Chapter  is  to  show  that  this  is  an 
untenable  position.  The  experience  of  other  countries  and  of  some  important 
firms  and  industries  in  this  country  aU  suggest  that  there  are  eflScient  ways 
of  reducing  and  controlling  overtime  work.  The  Chapter  therefore  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  position  in  the  Netherlands,  where  successful  attempts 
to  control  overtime  by  government  action  have  operated  for  some  time.  It 
then  turns  to  a consideration  of  the  results  of  a series  of  case  studies  under- 
taken by  the  author,  and  evidence  supplied  to  the  Royal  Commission  by 
a number  of  companies. 


A.  A COMPARISON  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS 

182.  Developments  in  the  Netherlands  are  of  particular  interest  for  several 
reasons.  First,  they  can  be  readily  compared  with  those  in  Britain  because 
the  statistics  are  collected  and  tabulated  on  a similar  basis  in  both  countries. 
Secondly,  the  labour  market  in  the  Netherlands,  has,  if  anything,  been  tighter 
than  in  Britain  since  the  mid-1950s,  so  one  would  certainly  expect  to  find 
strong  management  pressures  for  overtime  in  the  Netherlands.  Thirdly,  at 
the  time  of  the  author’s  visit  to  the  Netherlands  in  1963  the  latest  collective 
agreements  reducing  the  working  week  in  Dutch  industry  had  more  or  less 
coincided  with  the  reduction  from  44  to  42  hours  in  Britain. 

183.  Columns  5 and  6 of  Table  13  show  that  over  the  period  1958-61, 
when  the  standard  week  was  lowered  by  approximately  three  hours  in  the 
Netherlands,  there  was  a tall  in  actual  hours  worked  in  every  industry  group. 
The  overall  reduction  was  2T  hours.  Over  the  same  period  in  Britain,  on 
the  other  hand,  normal  hours  were  reduced  by  about  2 per  week  but  the 
hours  of  two  groups  of  workers  actually  increased  and  the  overall  average 
fell  by  only  0-3  hours. 

184.  In  part,  the  explanation  is  that  there  were  longer  standard  hours  in 
the  Netherlands  than  in  Britain.  However,  this  is  not  a convincing 
explanation  of  differences  in  overtime  in  1961  when  standard  hours  were 
still  longer  in  the  Netherlands.  Columns  1 and  2 of  Table  13  show 
that  actual  hours  worked  in  October  1961  were  on  average  higher  in 
Britain  in  7 of  the  11  industry  groups,  as  well  as  in  the  11  groups  taken 
as  a whole.  Therefore,  even  with  the  same  standard  week  British  overtime 
would  have  been  greater.  An  important  feature  is  undoubtedly  the  legal 
restriction  on  hours  of  work  in  the  Netherlands.  Under  the  Labour  Law 
of  1919,  hours  of  work  are  restricted  to  eight  and  a half  a day  and  48  per  week. 
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These  hours  have  to  be  worked  within  certain  specified  times,  and  a 
schedule  of  working  hours  has  to  be  presented  to  the  ofifice  of  the  labour 
inspectorate  for  its  approval.  Any  deviation  from  this  schedule  requires 
the  authority  of  the  inspectorate  who  thus  have  the  power  to  exercise  a 
fairly  strict  control  on  overtime  working.  As  the  nominal  week  established 
in  collective  agreements  is  45  hours  and  the  law  allows  48,  it  might  seem 
that  three  hours  of  overtime  could  be  worked  without  the  need  for  permits. 
However,  the  45-hour  week  is  also  one  of  five  days  and  thus  involves  a 
breach  of  the  eight  and  a half  hour  day  provision. 

185.  The  labour  inspectorate  in  general  allows  this  breach  only  on  the 
understanding  that  no  hours  are  worked  on  Saturday  and  that  scheduled 
hours  do  not  exceed  45.  As  a permit  is  required  for  all  hours  worked  in 
addition  to  scheduled  hours  the  labour  inspectorate  has  been  able  to  use  its 
powers  in  such  a way  as  to  ensure  that  a permit  is  required  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  the  new  level  established  by  collective  agreements.  Thus 
the  powers  of  the  labour  inspectorate  to  limit  overtime  have  remained  even 
though  the  normal  week  established  in  the  collective  agreements  is  less  than 
the  legal  maximum.  In  both  1958  and  1961  either  the  weekly  or  the  daily 
hours  exceeded  the  maximum,  which  in  the  absence  of  evasions  suggests  that 
the  labour  inspectorate  issue  permits  for  overtime  to  be  used  in  genuine 
emergencies  or  to  meet  occasional  production  peaks.  They  do  not,  however, 
permit  it  on  the  extensive  and  systematic  scale  that  operates  in  Britain. 
The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  ensure  that  reductions  in  hours  contained  in 
collective  agreements  have  effectively  reduced  actual  working  hours  in  the 
Netherlands  whereas  in  Britain  they  have  occasioned  the  growth  of  overtime. 

186.  Legal  restrictions  are  not  the  sole  explanation  of  the  Dutch  experience 
compared  with  that  in  Britain.  As  with  all  legislation,  its  value  depends  on 
the  way  it  is  administered,  accepted  or  enforced.  Some  firms  do  i^ore  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and  much  freedom  is  given  to  certain  industries 
(e.g.  building),  which  are  experiencing  abnormally  heavy  demands.  Neverthe- 
less the  figures  in  Table  13  suggest  that  collective  agreements  have  a greater 
effect  on  hours  actually  worked  where  there  is  legislation  regulating  actual 
hours  of  work.  Why,  Aen,  is  the  legislation  successful?  Tradition  probably 
plays  a part.  So  does  the  enforcement  of  Ae  law  by  ordinary  courts  and 
even  by  policemen  to  an  extent  which  is  quite  amazing  to  one  accustomed 
only  to  Ae  British  system  of  industrial  relations.  The  legislation  is,  however, 
accepted  by  employers  and  trade  unionists  alike.  No  attempt  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  lessen  Ae  restrictions,  and  many  firms  work  well  within 
Ae  limits  open  to  Aem.  In  one  firm  visited  by  the  auAor,  permits  were 
held  for  10  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  of  20,000  to  work  overtime  in  any 
week  during  1962  and  early  1963,  but  in  fact  less  than  5 per  cent  acAally 
did  so.  In  none  of  Ae  22  plants  covered  by  this  firm  Ad  10  per  cent  of 
Ae  labour  force  work  overtime  m any  one  week  examined.  In  this  firm 
and  in  aU  oAers  visited,  managements  seemed  to  accept  Aat  in  general  over- 
time was  boA  wrong  and  inefficient.  How  far  Ais  belief  was  engendered  by 
Ae  legislation  is  hard  to  say,  but  Aere  is  no  doubt  that  it  now  explains  Ae 
effectiveness  of  Ae  regulations  and  the  fact  that  real  reductions  in  hours  of 
work  can  be  effected. 
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B CASE  STUDIES  IN  BRITAIN  AND  EVIDENCE  TO  THE  ROYAL 
COMMISSION 

187.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  that  apart  from  the  Fawley 
experiment  the  author  was  able  to  examine  in  detail  four  other  attempts  to 
reduce  overtime.  The  two  most  important  and  widespread  attempts  occurred 
in  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Post  OfiSce,  but  others  were  discovered 
in  two  private  firms,  one  in  food  processing  and  one  in  road  transport.  These 
examples  were  examined  to  help  in  answering  three  questions:  first,  how 
did  management  come  to  challenge  the  inevitability  of  overtime?  Second, 
what  techniques  did  they  use  to  reduce  it?  Third,  how  successful  were 
they  in  getting  their  proposals  accepted  and  introduced? 

188.  As  has  been  stated  the  field  work  for  these  case  studies  was  under- 
taken between  1961  and  1963.  However,  since  that  time  a number  of 
additional  instances  where  management  tried  to  reduce  overtime  have  come 
to  light.  A number  of  the  companies  involved  submitted  evidence  to  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  in  three  cases  it  was  possible  to  use  this  evidence 
to  answer  some  of  the  questions  posed  above. 

189.  By  making  use  of  both  kinds  of  material  it  has  been  possible  to 
compile  a list  of  eight  instances  where  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  over- 
time working.  The  rest  of  this  Chapter  consists  of  a short  account  of  each 
of  them  in  the  following  order : — 

(fl)  Esso’s  Fawley  Refinery  ; 

(b)  Post  Office  Engineering  Department  One  ; 

(c)  Post  Office  Engineering  Department  Two  ; 

(d)  Food  Processing  Company  “ A ” ; 

(c)  Road  Transport  Company  “ B ” ; 

(/)  Staff  Status  Agreements  in  Electricity  Supply  ; 

(g)  Mobil  Oil ; 

(h)  British  Oxygen. 

(i)  Esso’s  Fawley  Refinery 

190.  The  Fawley  productivity  agreements  have  been  discussed  in  full  by 
Allan  Flanders.'™  Certain  aspects  of  the  Fawley  story  are,  however,  of  con- 
siderable relevance  to  the  points  being  made  in  this  Chapter  and  their  relevance 
is  none  the  less  for  their  familiarity. 

191.  The  first  stimulus  to  change  seems  to  have  reached  Fawley  in  1956 
with  directives  from  the  parent  company  in  the  United  States  (Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey)  relating  to  manpower  economies.'”’  This  was  followed  by 
the  appointment  of  a firm  of  management  consultants  (also  from  America). 
In  November  1958  the  consultants  produced  a memorandum  on  manpower 
economies  in  the  Maintenance  and  Construction  Department.  Central  to  this 
memorandum  was  the  theme  that  by  re-organising  working  practices  and  by 
granting  a substantial  increase  in  basic  wages  Fawley  management  could 
achieve  a quite  substantial  reduction  in  the  level  of  overtime  working. 

Allan  Flanders,  “ The  Fawley  Productivity  Agreements  ”,  Faber  and  Faber,  1964. 
The  section  which  follows  owes  much  to  Mr.  Flander’s  book  but  parts  at  least  result  from  ^e 
author’s  own  series  of  visits  to  the  refinery  while  a research  student,  and  the  interpretation 
may  not  in  all  cases  agree  with  Mr.  Flanders. 

103  Under  the  same  stimulus  one  of  the  United  States’  refineries  cut  its  overtime  from 
8-0  per  cent,  to  0-8  per  cent,  of  normal  hours  between  1957  and  1960. 
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192.  Just  before  the  production  of  this  memorandum  the  craft  unions  had 
imposed  an  overtime  embargo  in  support  of  a wage  claim.  In  these  circum- 
stances management  had  an  incentive  to  eliminate  overtime— they  had  been 
shown  their  vulnerability  to  an  embargo.  Further  they  had  gained  little 
experience  in  handling  jobs  without  overtime.  The  conviction  developed 
that  overtime  could  and  must  be  eliminated.  Once  the  decision  had  been 
taken  the  mechanics  of  implementing  it  were  relatively  simple. 

193.  The  measures  incorporated  in  what  came  to  be  called  the  Blue  Book 
covered  the  whole  refinery  and  when  introduced  were  extremly  effective  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  overtime  worked.  In  1959  in  the  maintenance  and 
construction  department  18  per  cent  of  all  hours  worked  were  overtime  hours, 
in  the  first  half  of  1962  overtime  represented  only  6 per  cent  of  normal 
hours.™  In  the  process  department  the  fall  was  from  15-5  per  cent  to  10-5  per 
cent.  In  the  laboratories  it  was  from  16  to  8 per  cent  and  among  security 
guards  it  was  from  15  to  3 per  cent. 

194.  The  techniques  used  to  achieve  this  reduction  in  overtime  were  set  out 
in  separate  agreements  which  management  reached  with  the  Craft  Union  Com- 
mittee and  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union.  The  agreements  were 
signed  in  July  1960  and  included  a number  of  provisions  to  obtain  economies 
other  than  by  reducing  overtime  but  for  present  purposes  it  is  only  the  overtime 
provisions  that  are  important. 

195.  In  the  maintenance  and  construction  department  the  heavy  over- 
time had  been  justified  on  technical  grounds.  Large  and  expensive  equipment 
is  employed  in  an  oil  refinery  and  when  whole  plants  have  to  be  closed  for 
general  repair  and  maintenance  a great  effort  is  involved  to  get  the  plant  into 
effective  operation  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  leads  to  a back-log  of 
routine  maintenance  and  these  factors  together  with  emergencies  were  used  to 
explain  the  high  overtime  prevailing  before  the  agreements. 

196.  The  function  of  the  consultant  was  to  ask,  first,  was  the  extra  work 
involved  in  these  situations  really  necessary  and,  secondly,  could  the  extra 
work  be  achieved  without  recourse  to  overtime  working?  The  answer  to  the 
first  was  that  some  of  the  coverage  on  the  start-up  following  the  major  main- 
tenance work  was  a result  more  of  habit  than  real  need.  The  answer  to 
the  second  involved  the  development  of  several  new  techniques  and  an  agree- 
ment that  over  a two  year  period  maintenance  and  construction  overtime  could 
be  reduced  from  18  per  cent  of  normal  hours  to  2 per  cent.  The  agreement 
involved  a staged  reduction  with  a date  set  for  each  target  which  was  also 
accompanied  by  a wage  rate  increase  amounting  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
an  hour  over  the  two  year  period. 

197.  The  techniques  evolved  included  first  a small  change  involving  the 
transfer  of  some  routine  plant  maintenance  work  to  the  process  workers  who 
by  the  watching  nature  of  their  work  were  not  fully  occupied  for  the  whole 
of  their  time.  The  agreement  specified  16  such  pieces  of  work.  Secondly  there 
were  extensions  and  modifications  to  the  shift  systems  operated.  There  had 
always  been  a maintenance  and  construction  shift  force  but  it  had  been 
employed  “ mainly  on  minor  maintenance  work  ”.  It  was  agreed  that  this 
force  should  be  employed  on  important  refinery-wide  work  and  that  this 
would  involve  extending  it  to  include  some  additional  occupations.  In  the 

104  The  change  in  the  base  of  these  percentages,  viz.  from  actual  hours  to  normal  hours 
would  tend  to  understate  the  reduction  between  the  two  dates. 
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workshops  where  weather  conditions,  daylight  hours,  and  process  plant  con- 
ditions are  unimportant  considerations  in  settling  working  hours,  it  was 
aneed  to  introduce  a permanent  five-day  shift  system.  This  was  not  a 
normal  double  day  system  but  was  to  consist  of  a normal  7.45  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m. 
day  shift  and  a second  shift  from  2 p.m.  to  10  p.m.  canying  a 9d.  an  hour 
differential.  Each  individual  in  rotation  was  to  work  on  the  second  shift 
for  two  successive  weeks.  Thus  by  providing  a restricted  coverage  over 
14J  hours  it  was  hoped  to  offset  the  periodicity  of  demands  on  the  maintenance 
workshops. 

198.  Thirdly,  there  was  the  introduction  of  a temporary  two  or  three 
shift  system  on  weekdays.  Major  additional  work  commitments  were  to  be 
met  not  by  overtime  but  by  forming  additional  shifts  from  among  the 
existing  staff.  These  shifts  took  the  usual  pattern  with  changes  at  6 a.m., 

2 p.m.  and  10  p.m.  These  additional  shifts,  which  carried  differentials  of 
6d.,  9d.  and  Is.  an  hour,  were  to  be  manned  on  a voluntary  basis,  but  there 
was  provision  for  a rota  if  insufficient  volunteers  were  forthcoming.  In  these 
various  ways  cover  was  provided  for  all  maintenance  and  construction  work 
without  the  need  for  more  than  a minute  amount  of  overtime. 

199.  In  the  process  department  the  justifications  put  forward  for  overtime 
had  in  some  cases  been  similar  to  those  for  the  maintenance  department. 
The  consultant  had  said  that  much  of  the  double  cover  provided  when  new 
plants  were  being  introduced  or  old  ones  restarted  was  unnecessary.  However, 
no  way  could  be  found  of  eliminating  all  of  the  overtime  stemming  from 
this  source  and  the  unofficial  target  level  for  process  overtime,  at  6 per  cent, 
was  higher  than  that  for  any  other  department. 

200.  The  agreements  covering  the  process  department  were  much  less 
specific  than  those  covering  maintenance  and  construction.  They  contained 
no  target  level  for  overtime,  accepted  that  the  complete  elimination  of  over- 
time was  not  practicable,  but  agreed  that  every  effort  should  he  made  to 
reduce  it  to  the  minimum.  No  stages  were  set  but  half  yearly  increases 
in  wage  rates  were  agreed. 

201.  Specific  measures  were,  however,  accepted  so  that  certain  types  of 
overtime  could  be  eliminated.  Absences  of  staff  in  a continuously  operating 
plant,  as  at  Fawley,  are  usually  covered  by  the  men  on  the  shifts  on  either 
side  of  the  absentee,  each  working  an  additional  half  shift’s  overtime.  To 
eliminate  overtime  emanating  from  this  source  the  1960  agreements  introduced 
“ substitute  operators  ”.  These  were  trained  to  do  the  work  of  any  of  the 
operative  grades — there  being  a senior  operator  substitute  for  the  higher 
level  work.  Thus,  at  least  in  case  of  predictable  absences,  e.g.  holidays, 
days  in  Ueu  of  public  holidays  and  prolonged  sickness,  a substitute  operator 
was  to  be  available  to  make  overtime  unnecessary.  These  operators  could 
be  required  to  change  shifts  at  as  little  as  four  hours’  notice  and  to  compensate 
them  for  this  and  in  recognition  of  their  versatility  a differential  of  2s.  6d. 
a shift  was  granted. 

202.  These  substitutes  were  also  to  be  used  to  cover  another  type  of 
absence,  created  by  the  agreements  and  probably  peculiar  to  Fawley.  These 
absences  known  as  “ balance  days  ” represent  the  refinery’s  solution  to 
problems  involved  in  granting  the  40-hour  week  to  continuous  shift  workers. 
While  42  divides  exactly  into  the  number  of  hours  in  a week  40  does  not. 
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Thus  regular  shift  systems  can  be  devised  on  the  basis  of  a 42-hour  week 
but  not  of  a 40.  In  many  cases  this  has  resulted  in  a shift  system  based  on 
an  average  42  hours,  but  with  the  additional  hours  paid  at  overtime  rates. 
The  atmosphere  at  Fawley  when  the  apeements  were  being  drawn  up  would 
not  permit  this  recognition  of  systematic  overtime.  The  alternative  adopted 
was  to  continue  working  a shift  system  giving  an  average  42-hour  week  over 
a month,  but  to  compensate  it  by  granting  13  balance  days’  leave  per  year 
which  brought  the  average  working  week  per  year  down  to  40  hours. 

203.  As  was  shown  earlier  in  this  Chapter  (para.  193),  overtime  in  the 
process  department  was  not  reduced  to  the  same  extent  as  elsewhere  and 
by  the  final  phase  of  the  programme  in  1962  it  had  not  reached  the  unofiBcial 
target  of  6 per  cent.  A number  of  factors  may  have  contributed  to  this. 
First  the  continued  expansion  of  the  refinery  has  increased  the  number 
of  new  plants  on  which  double  cover  for  start-ups  is  provided.  Secondly, 
the  training  of  new  and  of  substitute  operators  involved  a period  of  overtime. 
Thirdly,  the  whole  Operation  was  less  specific  than  for  the  other  departments. 
There  was  never  an  agreed  overtime  reduction  target  to  which  both  parties 
were  committed  on  paper.  Finally,  laxity  in  the  policing  of  the  agreements 
may  also  have  played  a part.'® 

204.  One  other  department  and  one  other  job  at  Fawley  merit  considera- 
tion before  passing  to  the  important  question  of  how  the  union  and  the  men 
came  to  accept  the  very  significant  changes  in  working  habits  involved  in 
the  Blue  Book  Agreements.  In  the  laboratory  and  technical  department  it 
was  agreed  that  the  ruling  overtime  percentage  of  17  could  be  reduced  to  4 
over  the  two-year  period.  This  was  to  be  achieved  by  transferring  routine 
testing  work  to  process  departments,  streamlining  the  workforce  by  con- 
solidating into  three  grades  the  thirteen  previously  existing,  and  by  giving 
the  chemist  in  charge  of  the  shift  the  responsibility  for  authorising  cover 
for  absences  in  each  particular  case. 


205.  There  were  only  seven  chauffeurs  at  Fawley  but  the  job  had 
involved  systematic  overtime  and  hence  it  received  specific  attention. 
Chauffeurs  are  usually  required  before  and  after  normal  starting  and  finishing 
hours,  hence  in  many  circumstances  they  work  a long  day  with  considerable 
overtime.  The  agreement  to  eliminate  overtime  among  these  workers  is 
worth  quoting  at  length  as  it  shows  the  seriousness  with  which  the  attempt 
to  cut  back  overtime  was  pursued  and  the  type  of  hours  staggering  device 
that  can  be  used  in  such  circumstances. 

“ Because  of  the  times  during  which  chauffeur-driver  transport  is  required 
invariably  extend  beyond  normal  day  hours  and  in  order,  therefore,  to 
avoid  the  regular  need  to  work  overtime,  it  is  agreed  that  a permanent 
overlapping  five-day  (Monday  to  Friday)  three-shift  system  be  intro- 
duced. 

Shift  hours  will  be  as  follows ; — 

Early  shift  ...  6.15  a.m.-2.15  p.m. 

Normal  shift  7.45  a.m.-4.30  p.m. 

Late  shift  1.45  p.m.-9.45  p.m. 

Each  man  will  work  on  each  shift  in  turn  for  one  month  at  a time.” 
105  See  para.  129  above. 
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206  The  devices  used  ia  the  various  departments  to  reduce  overtime  were 
then  hequently  detailed  and  thorough.  They  often  involved  those  concerned 
in  considerable  changes  in  the  pattern  of  their  working  day.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  to  consider  how  acceptance  of  these  changes  was  obtained.  The 
oposals  discussed  here  were  part  of  a very  substantial  change  in  working 
mactice  involving  such  things  as  intercraft  flexibility  and  the  abolition  of 
craftsmen’s  mates.  There  was  a no  redundancy  pledge  which  must  have 
nlayed  a part  so  must  the  financial  advantage  to  most  of  the  workers  con- 
cerned and  the  acceptance  by  management  of  the  40-hour  working  week. 
There  were  though  other  important  factors  at  work.  First,  the  combination 
of  “ 2s.  6d.  a hour  increase  and  the  40-hour  week  ” probably  had  a much 
greater  impact  on  the  thinking  of  both  the  men  and  their  unions  than  a cold 
blooded  financial  calculation  would  merit.'™  Further,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  effect  on  actual  earnings,  a craftsman  could  see  himself  being  raised 
from  the  £800  a year  class  into  the  £1,000  a year  category.  This  might 
suggest  the  working  of  a powerful  inducement  to  accept  change  which  is  not 
measurable  in  terms  of  increased  income  or  leisure. 

207.  Secondly,  many  of  the  men  probably  felt  that  in  spite  of  the 
changed  working  arrangements  management  would  not  be  able  to  cut  over- 
time to  the  extent  they  hoped.  In  some  cases  this  turned  out  to  be  true 
with  the  result  that  some  workers  received  overtime  earnings  based  on  a rate 
which  was  designed  to  compensate  them  for  lost  earnings.  Again  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  the  importance  of  this  factor  in  gaining  acceptance 
of  the  new  working  arrangements. 

208.  Thirdly,  and  here  again  measurement  is  impossible,  there  was 
the  way  in  which  the  consultant  formed  the  ideas  and  encouraged  their 
discussion  long  before  formal  negotiations  were  begun.  ■ The  process  of 
persuasion  was  a long  and  diflicult  one  but  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
acceptance  of  the  changes  considered  here  without  some  reference  to  the 
form  it  took. 

209.  In  May  1961  after  all  the  agreements  discussed  above  had  been 
operating  for  some  time,  earlier  agreements  were  revised.  They  continued 
including  the  statement  that  the  Trade  Union  confirms  that  every  man 
will  work  a reasonable  amount  of  overtime  when  called  upon  to  do  so, 
“it  being  recognised  by  both  parties  that  this  is  essential  both  to  c^y 
on  the  operation  of  the  refinery  and  to  enable  the  Company  to  continue 
its  policy  of  trying  to  maintain  regular  and  permanent  employment  ”.  It 
was  just  the  degree  to  which  overtime  was  essential  to  the  runmng  of  the 
refinery  that  was  called  in  question  by  the  consultant  and  examined  in 
detail  in  the  months  leading  up  to  the  1960  agreements.  These  agreements 
and  subsequent  developments  have  revealed  that  overtime  was  far  less 
essential  than  had  previously  been  supposed. 

(ii)  Post  Office  Engineering  Department  I — 1957 

210.  Before  the  Fawley  challenge  to  the  inevitability  of  overtime  became 
widely  known  there  had  been  two  major  challenges  in  the  Engineering 
Department  of  the  Post  Office.  These  were  made  in  December  1957  and 
July  1961.  On  both  occasions  the  decision  to  cut  overtime  was  taken  by 

1“  2s.  of  this  2s.  6d.  was  as  compensation  for  the  expected  loss  in  overtime  earnings.  An 
annual  rate  of  increase  of  3d.  per  hour  sounds  much  less  attractive. 
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the  Engineering  Labour  Force  Worldng  Party,  the  decision  followed 
economies  in  Government  spending  and  other  forces  external  to  the  industry 
also  influenced  the  decisions.  The  role  of  the  ELFWP  was  crucial  and 
it  is  important  to  see  how  it  came  to  be  in  a position  to  influence  the  levels 
of  overtime  working. 

211.  The  Engineering  Labour  Force  Working  Party  was  set  up  in  1950 
by  the  relevant  Departmental  Whitley  Council.  It  is  a joint  body  and  its 
specific  task  in  1950  was  to  consider  the  detailed  arrangements  for  allocating 
work  to  engineering  staff  to  avoid  redundancies  resulting  from  restrictions 
in  capital  expenditure.  At  its  early  meetings  it  was  concerned  with 
problems  other  than  overtime.  Then  in  1951  programmes  to  speed  up 
telephone  connections  and  the  development  of  defence  works  were  announced. 
Each  involved  some  changes  in  the  utilisation  of  engineering  manpower  by 
the  Post  Office  and  was  discussed  by  the  ELFWP.  They  decided  that 
much  of  the  extra  effort  should  come  first  from  making  Saturday  overtime 
available  on  one  weekend  in  four  for  each  man ; and  secondly  from  weekday 
overtime.  In  the  process  of  discussing  the  new  work  the  ELFWP  became 
more  than  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  discuss  ways  of  avoiding  redundancy,  it 
became  a body  at  the  top  of  an  important  and  wide^read  industry  which 
was  accepted  as  being  competent  to  discuss  major  decisions  on  staffing  policy 
and  overtime  working.  In  an  organisation  with  clearly  defined  chains  of 
command  their  discussions  and  decisions  on  these  issues  were  always  liable 
to  lead  to  effective  action. 

212.  From  1955  the  ELFWP  worked  on  the  assumption  of  a steady 
growth  in  capital  expenditure  and  both  recruitment  and  hours  of  work 
were  stepped  up.  Average  hours  per  man  week  which  had  been  47-5  in 
June  1954  rose  to  49-2  in  June  1956  and  in  the  first  part  of  1957  were  at 
48-9.  Then  in  July  1957  sharp  capital  expenditure  cuts  were  announced 
and  the  raising  of  telephone  tariffs  had  a marked  effect  on  the  demand 
for  new  connections.  In  October  further  cuts  were  announced  and  moreover 
it  became  clear  that  the  abolition  of  National  Service  meant  that  the  Post 
Office  would  have  more  staff  available  in  1958-59  than  it  had  expected 
when  faced  with  the  pre-cut  work-load. 

213.  Faced  with  this  situation  the  ELFWP  agreed  on  a ban  on  recruit- 
ment in  all  areas — ^including  those  where  it  was  recognised  that  permanent 
additions  to  staff  were  required.  A few  other  minor  changes  including  some 
redeployment  between  areas  and  jobs  were  discussed  and  adopted.  In  addi- 
tion it  was  agreed  to  reduce  substantially  overtime  working  which  had  been 
running  at  an  average  of  5-2  hours  a week  or  about  12  per  cent  of  normal 
hours.  In  contrast  to  their  previous  discussions,  the  ELFWP  set  a definite 
target.  The  relevant  passage  in  their  third  report  in  December  1957  read: 

“We  appreciate  that  local  conditions  may  cause  the  level  of  overtime 
to  be  greater  in  some  places  than  in  others  but  the  need  is  clearly  for  a 
flexible  arrangement  within  the  Regions  and  Areas.  We  accordingly 
recommend  that  overtime  should  be  adjusted  so  as  not  to  exceed  an 
average  of  three  hours  a week  in  Areas  ”. 

214.  Even  after  having  taken  these  measures  it  was  thought  that  con- 
siderable redundancies  would  become  necessary  during  1958  and  1959. 
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Further  enquiries  revealed  that  redundancies  were  unlikely  to  reach  a tenth 
of  the  original  estimates  and  in  June  1958  the  three  hours’  average  was 
confirmed  but  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  the  average  for  a Region  not 
an  Area.  The  effect  of  widening  the  field  to  which  the  target  was  to  be 
applied  was  to  allow  a slight  increase  in  the  national  levels  of  overtime 
working,  the  difference  being  that  men  in  some  Areas  could  work  more 
than  the  three  hours  average,  thus  offsetting  those  in  Areas  where  little 
or  no  overtime  was  worked. 

215.  The  effect  of  these  measures  was  reflected  in  the  figures  for  hours 
worked.  Between  December  1957  and  June  1958  average  hours  worked 
across  the  country  as  a whole  fell  from  48-3  to  46-2.  By  June  1958 
there  was  no  Region  in  which  average  hours  exceeded  the  normal  by  more 
than  the  three  hours  recommended  as  the  Area  target  by  the  ELFWP. 
The  author  has  not  seen  figures  which  would  show  if  any  Areas  were  in 
excess  of  their  target  levels.  The  slight  relaxation  of  the  control  announced 
in  June  was  reflected  in  a rise  of  0-3  hours  in  the  average  for  the  country 
as  a whole. 

216.  What  is  the  evidence  that  these  changes  in  working  hours  were  in 
fact  influenced  by  the  ELFWP  and  not  by  the  free  operation  of  the  factors 
they  had  to  take  into  account  in  settling  the  target  levels?  First,  the  events 
of  mid-1957  (i.e.  the  first  round  of  expenditure  cuts,  the  reduction  in  the 
demand  for  new  connections  and  the  decline  in  the  number  of  staff  in  the 
forces)  had  not  affected  the  overtime  levels  by  the  end  of  1957.  The  sub- 
stantia decline  in  overtime  followed  the  December  1957  recommendations 
of  the  ELFWP.  Secondly,  when  the  ELFWP  relaxed  its  restrictions  in 
mid-1958  overtime  began  to  increase  even  though  there  was  no  decrease  in 
stafling  levels  nor  any  indication  that  restrictions  on  capital  expenditure 
could  be  relaxed. 

(iii)  Tost  Office  Engineering  Department  11—1961 

111.  The  1961  reduction  in  Post  Oiflce  engineering  overtime  again  shows 
the  importance  of  the  ELFWP  as  an  initiator  of  change.  On  this  occasion 
their  efforts  were  aided  by  the  Post  Office  Engineering  Unioii  (POEU) 
who  for  negotiation  purposes  imposed  a ban  on  voluntary  overtime  for  a 
period  of  one  month  almost  immediately  following  the  ELFWP  decision. 

218.  A further  relaxation  of  the  overtime  restriction  adopted  in  1957 
came  in  May  1959  when  it  was  said  that  the  Regional  average  for  overtime 
should  be  approximately  10  per  cent  of  normal  hours.  This  was  equivalent 
to  4*4  hours  a week  or  to  a week  of  48 '4,  although  the  number  of  hours  was 
nowhere  specifically  mentioned.  With  the  reduction  in  normal  hours  to  42 
in  March  1960  a week  of  48-4  hours  would  have  involved  overtime  at  15 
per  cent  of  normal  hours.  A reduction  of  over  two  hours  per  week  was 
required  to  restore  the  10  per  cent  target  In  fact,  up  to  the  middle  of  1961 
the  national  average  percentage  of  overtime  working  was  always  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  permissible  regional  average.  Except  for  one  quarter 
following  the  cut  in  normal  hours,  there  was  always  one  Region  at  least 
five  percentage  points  in  excess  of  the  target.  Indeed,  in  July  1961  only 
two  of  the  10  Regions  had  an  overtime  level  within  the  target. 
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219.  As  in  1957  the  decision  to  do  anything  about  the  overtime  levels 
was  precipitated  by  demand  conditions.  During  discussions  on  capital 
investment  it  became  clear  that  there  would  be  no  additional  funds  for 
regional  investment.  All  additional  money  would  be  specifically  designated 
for  increasmg  the  mechanisation  of  the  telephone  service  and  was  not  of 
importance  in  drawing  up  Regional  works  programmes.  Then,  in  July 
new  tariffs  were  announced  and  the  demand  for  new  connections  which  had 
been  running  at  about  45,000  per  month  fell  to  25,000  in  August. 

220.  In  accordance  with  the  union’s  official  policy  the  POEU  were 
continually  commenting  on  the  high  overtime  percentage.  At  an  informal 
meeting  in  July  1961  they  made  much  play  of  the  fact  that  their  members 
had  criticised  them  in  1959  for  allowing  the  target  level  for  overtime  to  be 
increased  to  10  per  cent  and  yet  overtime  was  currently  running  very  much 
higher  than  that  figure.  The  official  side  expressed  similar  concern  and  said 
that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  get  the  Regions  to  correct  the  situation. 
In  October  1961  a formal  meeting  of  the  ELFWP  recommended  that  Over- 
time should  be  reduced  for  the  remainder  of  the  financial  year  to  give 
an  average  of  4-2  hours  a week.  In  the  meantime  in  pursuance  of  a wage 
claim  the  POEU  had  taken  more  direct  action.  They  called  for  a national 
ban  on  voluntary  overtime.  This  call  came  in  early  July  and  followed 
unofficial  bans  operated  by  several  branches,  most  of  which  were  in  the 
London  area.  The  ban  operated  from  8th  August  to  2nd  September  1961. 

221.  The  effects  of  these  various  measures  were  reflected  in  the  move- 
ment of  hours  shown  in  Table  14.  The  most  obvious  thing  shown  by  the 
Table  is  that  the  outcome  of  the  July  meeting  of  the  ELFWP  plus  the 
POEU  ban  on  voluntary  overtime  cut  deeply  into  the  overtime  levels  of  the 
two  periods  covering  August  and  September  1961.  The  ban  ran  almost 
throughout  August  and  each  of  the  periods  it  affected  included  normal  weeks, 
so  that  the  Table  does  not  give  a true  measure  of  the  impact  it  had  on 
overtime.  An  enquiry  by  the  union  led  to  174  branches  reporting  support 
for  the  ban  by  over  90  per  cent  of  their  members,  and  only  eight  reporting 
no  support  at  all. 

222.  An  examination  of  the  overtime  percentages  in  the  59  Areas  of  the 
Engineering  Department  revealed  that  in  24  of  them  in  one  of  the  periods 
covered  by  the  ban  overtime  was  seven  or  more  percentage  points  down  on 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  ban.  In  21  Arehs  the  fall  was  between 
4 and  6 points  and  in  12  it  was  from  zero  to  3.  In  one  Area  there  was  an 
increase  in  overtime  and  in  another  no  change.  In  the  “ no  change  ” Area 
overtime  had  previously  been  very  high  (17  to  18  per  cent)  and  the  branch 
secretary  of  the  union  reported  a minimum  response  to  the  ban. 

223.  Immediately  following  the  ban  overtime  picked  up  but  not  to  levels 
which  had  been  operating  prior  to  the  ban,  and  during  1962  levels  fell  back 
to  those  experienced  during  the  baa.  This  must  in  part  have  been  due  to 
the  implementation  of  the  ELFWP’s  reconamendations  but  there  w^  prob- 
ably also  some  backwash  from  the  ban.  During  the  ban  there  is  considerable 
evidence  that  having  been  forced  to  face  a no  overtime  situation  ” the 
unions  and  the  official  side  made  arrangements  at  the  local  level  which 
enabled  work  to  be  done.  Branch  secretaries’  reports  to  union  headquarters 
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described  some  of  the  techniques  for  avoiding  overtime.  They  included 
the  following  examples : — 

(i)  An  agreement  was  reached  with  the  Telephone  Manager  involving 
considerable  reorganisation  of  work  to  eliminate  overtime,  e.g,  12- 
hour  shifts  were  cut  to  eight. 

(ii)  In  order  to  obtain  the  flexibility  of  hours  needed  to  cover  duties 
concerned  with  television  interference  it  was  agreed  that  two  late 
shifts  be  worked  each  week. 

(iii)  The  Telephone  Manager  was  co-operative.  He  took  away  the  power 
of  decisive  action  from  first  line  supervisors  and  gave  it  to  the 
executive  engineer.  This  stopped  all  avoidable  voluntary  overtime. 

(iv)  At  a major  works  stores  depot  watchmen  are  employed  from  7 p.m.- 
7.30  a.m.  This  means  that  the  engineering  staff  remain  on  duty  till 
7 p.m.  in  the  week  and  do  a 12-hour  Saturday  and  Sunday.  They 
continued  to  do  this  but  took  time  in  lieu. 

Similarly,  locking-up  duties  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  All  this 
means  is  that  hours  were  staggered. 

(v)  The  Department  brought  in  shift  duties  to  overcome  their  difficulties 
whilst  still  keeping  within  the  42-hour  week  agreed  upon. 

(vi)  Each  man’s  lunch  break  was  increased  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour 
so  that  he  finished  the  day  half  an  hour  later.  Cleaning  and  greasing 
of  vehicles  was  to  be  performed  in  normal  hours  rather  than  in 
overtime. 

(vii)  There  appeared  to  be  a normal  output  of  work  even  though  the 
normal  quarter  of  an  hour  every  morning  and  evening  for  garaging 
vans  was  withdrawn. 

(viii)  In  the  case  of  officers  receiving  small  amounts  of  daily  overtime,  e.g. 
for  garaging  vehicles,  serving  petrol  and  so  on,  the  branch  was  able 
to  have  the  officers’  hours  changed  to  avoid  overtime.  Whilst  this 
did  not  stop  their  normal  duties  being  done,  it  did  mean  that  their 
normal  duty  was  receiving  less  of  their  time. 

224.  These  examples  show  numerous  instances  of  the  official  side,  with 
union  co-operation  in  some  cases,  re-organising  working  schedules  so  that 
duties  which  had  been  performed  in  overtime  hours  were  performed  as  part 
of  the  normal  week.  These  events  demonstrated  that  overtime  was  not  as 
essential  or  inevitable  as  had  previously  been  supposed.  Some  Branch 
Secretaries  saw  the  implications  of  this  : 

“ Only  our  members  suffered  ”. 

“ Region  saved  a lot  of  money  because  of  the  ban  ”, 

“ We  should  have  imposed  a work  to  rule  as  the  Department  would  not 
then  be  able  to  profit  from  the  experience  of  the  ban  as  it  is  likely  to 
do  ”.  In  at  least  one  district  prior  agreement  was  reached  preventing 
the  continuance  of  practices  developed  during  the  ban,  “ everything 
should  return  to  normsd  when  flie  ban  is  over  and  no  use  should  be 
made  of  it  to  economise  in  day-to-day  working  by  the  Department”. 
Others  were  not  so  far  sighted. 

“ The  Area  Manager  has  now  stopped  certain  members  doing  [a  particu- 
lar job]  on  overtime  as  he  says  that  it  ran  so  smoothly  during  the  ban 
that  he  feels  that  it  is  not  justified”. 
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225.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  this  is  a clear  example  of  management 
at  the  local  level  learning  from  having  to  face  the  question  of  how  to  get 
work  done  without  overtime.  Many  branch  secretaries  attributed  falls  in 
overtime  following  the  ban  to  experience  gained  during  it.  Some  support 
for  their  views  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  those  Areas  which  experienced 
the  largest  reductions  in  overtime  during  the  ban  on  the  whole  had  larger 
reductions  from  pre-ban  levels  to  post-ban  levels.  Furthermore,  in  the 
longer  run  the  levels  at  whjch  overtime  settled  in  1962  were  in  most  cases 
within  one  or  two  percentage  points  of  the  levels  reached  during  the  ban. 
This  would  certainly  suggest  that  the  ban  by  the  POEU  reinforced  the 
recommendation  of  the  ELFWP  that  overtime  should  be  cut  back  from  its 
1961  levels,  and  ensured  that  this  objective  was  effectively  achieved. 

(iv)  Company  " A ” Food  Processing 

226.  The  three  examples  of  attacks  on  overtime  so  far  discussed  have 
involved  factory-  or  industry-wide  assaults,  the  implementation  of  which  has 
involved  detailed  and  significant  changes  in  working  methods.  In  the 
example  now  to  be  considered  the  assault  was  on  one  department  and  the 
techniques  used  were  extremely  simple  but  nevertheless  effective.  Firm  “ A ” 
has  a highly  mechanised  plant  which  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  food  being 
processed  has  to  be  operated  for  long  periods.  It  is  not  quite  a con- 
tinuously operating  process  as  it  is  possible  to  shut  down  at  weekends. 
However,  the  plant  was  running  for  131  hours  a week  at  the  time  of  the 
study.  This  was  six  hours  fewer  than  before  the  40  hour  week  was  intro- 
duced in  October  1960.  In  such  circumstances  the  maintenance  depart- 
ment was  not  only  one  of  the  largest  departments,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  important  and  highly  paid.  The  maintenance  workforce  was  essentially 
a day  working  group  with  no  bonus  schemes.  A few  maintenance  men  were 
attached  to  the  shifts  but  they  were  an  insignificant  proportion  of  fte  200 
or  so  maintenance  workers.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  to 
find  overtime  running  at  an  average  of  seven  and  a half  hours  per  man  per 
week  in  the  first  quarter  of  1961.  This  level  was  equivalent  to  20  per  cent 
of  normal  hours,  approximately  twice  that  in  any  other  department  and  far 
in  excess  of  the  1 to  2 per  cent  in  the  production  department. 

227.  In  theory  there  had  been  a scheme  of  planned  maintenance  in  this 
firm  for  five  to  six  years.  Prior  to  this,  the  effort  had  been  made  to  get  all 
machines  into  running  order  to  start  the  week’s  production.  When  towards 
the  end  of  each  week  some  fell  out  of  use  and  others  needed  repairing  there 
was  a heavy  concentration  of  work  for  the  maintenance  department. 
Gradually  this  system  was  improved,  production  was  spread  more  evenly 
over  the  week  and  machines  could  be  withdrawn  from  operatioA  on  any 
day  in  order  to  maintain  them.  This  was  not  sufficient  however  to  eliminate 
overtime  working  which,  as  shown  above,  was  running  at  20  per  cent  early 
in  1961.  By  December  1961  this  figure  had  been  halved.  How  was  this 
achieved? 

228.  In  September  or  October  of  each  year  each  department  in  this 
firm  had  to  submit  a budget  for  the  following  year.  This  budget  was 
vetted  by  the  General  Manager,  the  Works  Accountant  and  the  Production 
Planning  Manager.  In  1961,  however,  the  firm  had  a new  Chairman,  who 
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asked  for  the  budgets  earlier  and  hence  saw  them  in  their  unvetted  form.  The 
maintenance  department  was  asking  for  extra  men  and  for  more  overtime. 
Disturbed  by  this,  the  Chairman  ordered  an  investigation  into  the  hours 
of  work  of  the  maintenance  department. 

229.  It  seems  that  once  the  question  was  raised,  the  technical  problems 
which  had  been  used  to  justify  overtime  were  not  hard  to  solve.  Although 
planned  maintenance  had  enabled  plant  to  be  withdrawn  for  servicing  during 
normal  working  hours,  any  uncompleted  maintenance  had  been  done  at 
weekends.  To  eliminate  this  type  of  overtime  the  order  was  given  that  there 
was  to  be  no  deadline  for  the  completion  of  plant  maintenance.  Work 
not  done  in  one  week  could  be  carried  over  into  the  next.  Associated  with 
this  was  the  stricter  use  of  a weekly  budget  control.  The  General  Manager 
was  to  tell  the  Maintenance  Manager  how  much  he  might  spend  on  over- 
time payments  on  any  weekend.  These  methods  did  not  completely 
eliminate  weekend  maintenance  overtime  but  they  brought  the  situation 
under  much  greater  control  and  succeeded  in  halving  overtime  in  a very 
short  time. 

230.  The  personnel  problems  were  considerably  less  simple.  The  chief 
engineer  claimed  that  he  would  lose  half  of  his  staff  if  overtime  was  cut  in 
the  way  suggested.  In  spite  of  these  objections  the  programme  was  put 
into  operation  without  any  compensatory  increase  in  pay  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  anyone  having  changed  jobs  because  of  this.  Part  of  the 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  cut  in  overtime  happened  to  coincide  with  an 
extension  of  staff  privileges  to  certain  manual  workers.  Apart  from 
releasing  those  concerned  from  the  obligation  to  clock  in  and  entitling  them 
to  one  month’s  notice  of  termination  of  contract,  appointment  to  the  new 
grade  also  involved  a 10  per  cent  bonus.  The  personnel  manager  claimed 
that  partly  as  a result  of  this  no  one  was  “ feeling  the  pinch  ” in  their  pay 
packets.  However,  about  40  per  cent  of  those  affected  by  the  overtime 
cut  were  not  covered  by  the  staff  status  scheme  and  in  any  case  a 10  per  cent 
bonus  would  not  have  completely  offset  the  reduction  in  overtime  payments. 
Many  people  lost  £2  a week  or  more  as  a result  of  the  overtime  out. 

231.  The  maintenance  shop  convener  when  interviewed  by  the  author 
said  at  one  point : “ I don’t  deny  that  some  of  the  boys’  earnings  are  suffering 
from  this  reduction  in  overtime  ”.  The  form  of  this  statement  suggests  that 
he  was  having  to  defend  management  policy  in  the  workshops.  In  fact,  it 
later  transpired  that  he  had  been  faced  with  a “ round  robin  ” calling  for 
a meeting  with  management  to  discuss  a number  of  issues  including  the  over- 
time cut.  Nothing  came  of  the  “ round  robin  ” partly  because  the  convener 
threatened  to  resign  if  pressed  to  ask  management  for  more  overtime.  All 
this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  reduction  in  overtime  was  not  achieved 
without  arousing  some  discontent  among  those  affected. 

232.  That  this  discontent  did  not  lead  to  an  explosion  nor  to  widespread 
job  transfers  still  needs  some  explanation.  An  important  factor  seems  to 
have  been  the  high  level  of  base  rates  compared  with  other  plants  in  the 
area.  They  appear  to  have  been  some  two  shillings  an  hour  more  for  the 
skilled  maintenance  man  than  in  nearby  works.  Thus,  earnings  remamd 
relatively  high  for  the  area  even  after  the  substantial  reduction  in  overtime, 
which  was  effectively  achieved  by  ceasing  to  make  it  available  to  men  or 
their  supervisors. 
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(v)  Company  “ B ’’  Road  Transport 

233.  The  case  studies  so  far  meutioned  have  been  concerned  with 
eliminating  overtime  which  had  previously  been  justified  mainly  in  terms  of 
technical  factors.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  overtime  was  due  to  technical 
factors  nor  that  its  elimination  was  achieved  solely  by  finding  new  techniques 
of  work  organisation.  Some  of  it  was  patently  not  due  to  technical  factors 
and  stricter  supervision  was  often  an  important  factor  in  its  control.  At 
Fawley  also  there  was  a weakening  of  any  financial  incentive  to  create  over- 
time. In  the  case  now  to  be  considered  one  assumption  imderlying  the 
proposals  is  that  overtime  on  occasion  is  the  result  of  employees  stretching 
out  their  work  in  order  to  be  sure  of  overtime  earnings  ; and  the  technique 
involved  is  the  consolidation  of  these  earnings  into  a high  guaranteed 
salary  in  return  for  the  undertaking  to  work  a set  number  of  overtime  hours 
without  payment  as  the  need  arises. 

234.  The  concern  to  be  considered  is  an  operating  group  within  a large 
company.  In  1958  the  parent  company  carried  out  a detailed  examination 
of  its  wages  structure.  Having  discussed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
overtime  working  it  concluded  that,  particularly  in  view  of  the  company’s 
experience  in  its  plants  in  other  countries,  it  was  hard  to  see  the  justification 
for  the  levels  of  overtime  being  worked  in  its  UK  plants.  The  report  which 
embodied  this  conclusion  specifically  recommended  the  reduction  of  overtime 
only  as  a subsidiary  to  a recommendation  on  shift  payments  but  the  whole 
tone  of  the  relevant  sections  would  give  the  operating  companies  additional 
cause  to  consider  their  levels  of  overtime. 

235.  One  of  these  companies,  to  be  referred  to  as  company  “ B ”,  had  been 
considering  its  overtime  position  quite  independently  of  the  discussions  within 
the  parent  company.  Company  “ B ” operated  in  tiie  field  of  the  distribution 
of  goods  by  road  to  retail  and  wholesale  outlets.  The  average  hours  actually 
worked  in  the  company  by  aU  manual  employees  in  1958  and  1959  were  less 
than  those  for  the  road  haulage  industry  as  a whole,  .but  stiU  involved  an 
average  of  eight  or  nine  hours  of  overtime  a week. 

236.  Direct  supervision  of  drivers  is  difficult  and  while  it  is  now 
increasingly  possible  to  measure  a driver’s  performance  and  to  make  checks 
in  cases  where  journeys  and  deliveries  appear  to  have  taken  a long  time, 
it  remains  tyie  that  a driver  has  the  opportimity  to  make  a journey  spread 
into  overtime  hours.  The  techniques  of  control  developed  by  management 
have  improved  but  certainly  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  being  considered 
problems  of  supervision  made  the  control  of  overtime  among  road  transport 
workers  very  difficult. 

237.  In  addition  to  these  problems,  which  are  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  road 
haulage  industry.  Company  “ B ” was  concerned  about  overtime  as  a cause 
of  conflict.  They  recognised  that  their  staff  both  in  the  warehouses  and  on 
the  road  were  not  always  eager  to  accept  changes  in  working  methods  which 
might  reduce  their  overtime  earnings.  Moreover  they  were  concerned  to  iron 
out  fluctuations  in  earnings  resulting  from  factors  over  which  neither  the 
individuals  nor  the  company  had  any  control.  Such  fluctuations  could  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation  of  holiday,  sickness  or  pension 
payments  in  building  societies’  mortgage  rules. 
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238.  In  the  light  of  these  factors,  late  in  1959  it  was  decided  that  all 
manual  stafi,  excluding  canteen  attendants  and  cleaners,  were  to  be  paid  a 

rate  irrespective  of  the  actual  hours  they  worked  on  weekdays 
in  any  one  week  up  to  an  agreed  limit.  The  consolidation  payment  and  the 
limit  beyond  which  no  one  would  be  expected  to  work  without  additional 
payment  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  overtime  hours  worked  up  to  the 
time  of  the  agreement. 

239.  The  size  of  the  payment  and  the  number  of  consolidated  hours  were 
determined  separately  for  three  different  groups  in  relation  to  differences  in 
the  amount  of  overtime  previously  worked.  Day-working  drivers  and  ware- 
housemen were  each  to  receive  their  basic  wage  for  a 44-hour  week  and  a 
consolidation  payment  related  to  about  10  hours  at  overtime  rates.  Night 
workers  received  their  basic  pay  plus  a night  allowance  and  a consolidation 
payment  related  to  about  3 hours  at  overtime  rates. 

240.  The  consolidated  rate  was  to  be  paid  during  sickness  and  holiday 
periods  as  well  as  for  any  week  in  which  less  than  the  consolidated  number 
of  hours  were  worked.  The  day  consolidated  rate  was  also  to  be  the  rate 
used  in  the  calculation  of  pension  entitlements.'"’  However,  the  whole  scheme 
was  based  on  the  proviso  that  all  staff  would  work  up  to  their  consolidated 
level  of  overtime  as  and  when  the  workload  demanded  it.  When  exceptional 
work  loads  demanded  additional  hours,  they  could  be  worked  but  only  on 
the  specific  authority  of  the  senior  field  manager  on  each  separate  occasion. 
Thus  the  scheme  included  an  element  of  increased  supervision  to  eliminate 
overtime  as  well  as  removing  the  financial  incentive  for  its  creation. 

241.  It  is  not  possible  to  isolate  the  effect  of  the  scheme  on  hours  actually 
worked  in  detail  as  comparisons  are  blurred  by  other  changes  in  working 
methods  and  by  cyclical  factors.  For  example,  the  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  night  workers  tends  to  reduce  the  overall  average  of  hours  worked  in  the 
company.  However,  since  the  scheme  was  introduced  average  hours  in  the 
company  have  fallen  by  about  six  whilst  basic  negotiated  hours  have  fallen 
by  four.  Thus,  although  at  certain  peak  times,  as  in  April  1966  when  average 
hours  exceeded  the  standard  by  9-0  a week  (a  level  similar  to  that  preceding 
the  agreement),  there  would  appear  to  have  been  some  cutback  in  the 
overtime  levels  in  Company  “ B ” since  the  consolidation  scheme  was 
introduced.  This  fact  is  more  significant  in  comparison  with  movements 
in  hours  of  work  in  the  road  haulage  industry  as  a whole  over  the  same 
period.  In  the  industry  normal  hours  have  fallen  by  about  fohr  but  actual 
hours  have  remained  fairly  constant  at  about  56  a week,  which  implies  a level 
of  overtime  some  two  and  a half  times  that  generally  operating  in  Company 
“ B ” with  its  consolidation  scheme. 

242.  Company  “ B ” was  among  the  Bust  companies  to  attempt  a limita- 
tion of  overtime  and  in  the  context  of  their  industary  the  consolidation 
scheme  appears  to  have  been  effective.  Other  examples  of  such  schemes 
have  been  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  companies  visited  by  the  author. 
In  a more  general  context  such  schemes  appear  to  have  certain  limitations. 

107  Only  weekday  work  entered  the  calculations,  however.  To  minimise  the  chances  of  a 
driver  working  fewer  than  his  consolidated  hours  but  still  getting  some  pay  at  overtime  rate 
a further  proviso  was  added.  It  was  stated  that  there  would  be  no  regular  weekend  drmffi 
but  that  any  that  were  performed  would  be  paid  at  overtime  rates.  All  such  working  had 
to  be  specifically  authorised  by  the  senior  field  manager. 
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These  limitations  are  all  linked  to  the  fact  that  both  management  and  staff 
ragnise  that  a part  of  the  staff’s  salary  is  being  paid  in  return  for  an 
d^aldng  to  work  a specified  number  of  hours  of  overtime  as  work  require- 
ments demand.  In  these  circumstances  the  staff  have  every  incentive  to  get 
their  work  done  in  the  fewest  number  of  hours  but  management  has  little 
incentive,  other  than  the  need  to  provide  leisure  time  in  Ae  interests  of  good 
industrial  relations,  to  organise  work  in  such  a way  as  to  see  Aat  it  is  com- 
nleted  in  less  Aan  Ae  consolidated  level  of  hours.  Indeed  it  could  be  argued 
fliat  Aere  was  an  incentive  to  management  to  limit  manning  levels  and  to 
increase  Ae  workload  to  utilise  as  many  as  possible  of  Ae  hours  Aey  are 
paymg  for.  If  managers  Ad  respond  m this  way  Ae  resAt  would  be  an 
enttenchment  of  a system  of  long  hours  giving  an  effective  mcrease  m Ae 
lengA  of  Ae  normal  workmg  week.  The  new  situation  woAd  m some 
respects  be  worse  Aan  Ae  old,  as  Ae  extra  hours  would  be  less  voluntary. 
There  is  a considerable  difference  between  Ae  reqmrement  to  perform  a 
“reasonable  amount  of  overtime”  and  Ae  obligation  to  work  up  to  Ae 
consolidated  number  of  hours. 

243.  A Company  “ B ” mannmg  levels  were  in  fact  calculated  on  Ae 
assumption  Aat  consolidated  hours  would  be  worked  at  least  occasionally.*"* 
However,  Ae  centtal  management  of  Ae  company  were  concerned  to  see 
Aat  field  managers  arranged  Aeir  operations  in  such  a way  as  to  ensure  Aat 
consolidated  hours  were  only  worked  at  peak  times,  and,  as  was  shown  above, 
Aey  have  succeeded  m limiting  overtime  in  face  of  reductions  m normal 
hours  to  a far  greater  extent  Aan  other  sectors  of  Ae  road  haulage  mdustry. 

244.  The  cases  so  far  discussed  A1  occurred  before  mid-1963.  What  has 
happened  since  Aen?  For  an  answer  to  Ais  it  is  necessary  to  examine  some 
evidence  placed  before  Ae  RoyA  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Em- 
ployers’ Associations.  The  most  important  examples  of  attempts  to  reduce 
overtime  which  have  occurred  since  Ae  auAor  completed  his  field  stuAes, 
and  on  which  Ae  Royal  Commission  received  evidence,  relate  to  Ae  Elec- 
tricity Supply  Industry,  to  Ae  Mobil  Oil  Company  and  Ae  British  Oxygen 
Company’s  Gases  Division.  In  many  ways  Ae  problems  faced  by  Aese 
organisations  were  similar.  They  each  had  high  levels  of  overtime  and  a 
traAtion  of  cenAA  negotiation  of  wages  covermg  a large  number  of  establish- 
menA  wiA  a fairly  continuous  Ime  of  management  command  m eaA 
orgamsation.  WiA  aU  three  centtA  management  specAcaUy  set  out  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  overtime  and  used  Ae  cenAal  negotiating  machinery 
to  produce  what  mi^t  be  called  " framework  agreements  ”.  These  agree- 
ments varied  in  Ae  extent  to  which  Aey  specified  Ae  arrangements  requAed 
but  Aey  aU  left  it  to  Ae  locA  negotiating  machinery  to  work  out  Ae  detailed 
changes  needed  to  achieve  Ae  stated  objectives.  In  Aese  circumstances  it 
is  important  to  consider  what  devices  were  included  m Ae  framework  agree- 
mente  and  Ae  extent  to  which  Ae  locA  machinery  succeeded  m reachmg 
arrangements  which  successfully  eliminated  overtime. 


*08  The  document  announcing  Ae  scheme  said,  “ Depot  sAengths  have  been  a^eed  at 
divisional  depot  managenien.t  level  as  reasonable  and  are  geared  to  normal  tonnage  through,- 
puts  and  not  to  peaks  and  troughs.  . i „i. 

Due  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that  each  man  will  be  expected  to  work  up  to  the 
consolidated  amount  of  overtime  when  this  is  required  as  he  will  be  paid  for  such  hours  regardless 
of  the  hows  short  worked  during  times  of  slackness.  *’  (AuAor’s  italics) 
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(vi)  The  Staff  Status  Agreements  in  the  Electricity  Supply  Industry 

245.  The  Electricity  Supply  Industry  includes  the  generation,  transmission 
and  distribution  of  electricity.  Throughout  *e  1950s  tmd  early  1960s 
workers  in  this  industry  systematically  worked  hours  far  in  excess  of  the 
iuegotiated  standard  and  invariably  in  excess  of  the  average  in  other  in- 
dustries. Between  1961  and  1964  the  main  negotiating  body  for  the  industry, 
the  National  Joint  Industrial  Council,  considered  proposals  to  reduce 
working  hours  substantially  and  to  narrow  the  status  differences  between 
industrial  and  non-industrial  employees.  The  negotiations  broke  down  during 
1964  and  the  unions  imposed  an  overtime  ban  and  a work  to  rule.  The  dispute 
led  to  a Court  of  Inquiry  whose  report™  urged  the  parties  to  try  to  implement 
the  status  proposals  in  stages. 

246.  This  recommendation  was  accepted  and  agreements  were  reached 
in  three  stages.  Stage  one,  dating  from  July  1st,  1964,  involved  the  intro- 
duction of  annual  salaries  for  industrial  employees  with  sick  pay  provisions 
and  “ co-operation  payments  ” of  up  to  £80  a year.  This  was  in  return  for 
a Joint  Statement  on  Employee  Co-operation.  Stage  two,  dating  from 
February  1965,  dealt  with  provision  for  incidental  overtime,  revised  shift 
working  patterns,  tranSiitional  personal  payments,  improved  holiday  entitle- 
ment and  the  40  hour  week.  Its  most  important  provision  related  to  staggered 
working  patterns.  Stage  three,  the  final  stage,  was  agreed  in  September  1965, 
and  made  provision  for  the  movement  of  maintenance  staff  between  power 
stations  and  for  a service  increment. 

247.  The  Electricity  Council’s  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  explained 
that  the  Joint  Statement  recognised  that  the  annual  salaries  incorporated 
payments  for  employee  co-operation  with  management  to  improve  job 
efficiency  along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  statement.  Any  definitions  of 
duties  which  appeared  to  limit  co-operation  to  obtain  efficiency  were 
deemed  to  be  superseded  by  the  statement.  The  Joint  Statement  which 
specified  ffie  objective  of  eliminating  overtime  working  was  to  provide  the 
background  for  detailed  discussions  at  regional  ^d  local  level  of  the 
changes  in  work  organisation  needed  to  raise  efficiency.  The  discussions 
achieved  agreement  on  detailed  changes  involving  greater  job  flexibility  and 
integration  of  work. 

248.  The  agreement  in  stage  two  on  staggered  working  patterns  provided 
further  guidance  for  the  local  discussions  and  probably  represented  the  key 
to  the  agreements’  effectiveness  in  reducing  overtime.  The  Council  said  of 
staggered  working : 

“The  essence  of  the  staggered  work  pattern  provisions  is  that  they 
visualised  -the  normal  working  hours  of  the  day  worker’s  week  being 
shifted  from  the  traditional  hours  (say  Monday  to  Friday  7.30  to  4.30)  to 
times  which  more  closely  fitted  the  work  requirements  of  the  Boards, 
the  employee  concerned  being  compensated  for  'the  inconvenience  caused, 
but  not  being  normally  expected  to  work  more  than  42  (now  40)  hours 
of  the  week.  In  an  industry  like  electricity  supply  with  its  peaks  and 
troughs  of  demand  this  had  obvious  advantages  : it  was  expected  to  be 
particularly  valuable  in  power  station  maintenance  work  much  of  which 
has  to  be  done  in  ffie  evening  and  at  weekends  (off-peak  periods).’’™ 


109  Cmnd.  2361,  May  1964. 

110  Royal  Commission’s  Minutes  of  Evidence  21,  p.  770,  para.  17. 
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In  other  wtMrds  they  endeavoured  to  ensure  that  there  was  a clear  match 
between  the  itimes  when  men  were  required  and  rthe  times  when  the  men  worked 
tbetr  negotiated  number  of  hours.  The  two  most  common  types  of  stagger 
were  staggered  days  and  staggered  hours.  The  former  involved  five  or 
gve  and  a half  day  working  on  an  -agreed  rota  spread  over  six  or  seven 
days  a week.  Workers  on  such  systems  were  to  receive  salary  allowances 
calculated  on  a basis  of  £8  a year  for  a rota  including  one  Saturday  or 
Sunday  duty  every  four  weeks.  Saturday  and  Sunday  hours  within  the  rota 
were  also  to  be  compensated  by  payment  at  time  and  a half  and  double 
time  respectively.  Staggered  day  working  could  be  introduced  on  a temporary 
basis  but  not  for  a period  of  less  than  six  months. 

249.  Staggered  hour  working  involved  an  employee  being  willing  to  work 
his  normal  hours  in  any  four  or  five  days  of  the  week  (including  Saturday 
and  Sunday)  at  times  and  on  days  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  Board. 
There  was  to  be  at  least  seven  days’  notice  of  actual  work  hours  and  all 
hours  were  to  be  worked,  without  breaks  other  -than  for  meals,  between 
six  in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening.  Workers  on  such  systems 
received  an  allowance  of  thirty  shillings  for  each  week  of  staggered  duties 
and  premium  payments  for  hours  worked  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

250.  The  agreements  also  allowed  for  “winter  and  summer”  and  for 
“work  load”  staggering  but  the  arrangements  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  are  the  ones  which  were  most  widely  adopted  by  Generating  and 
Area  Boards  in  the  months  following  February  1965. 

251.  The  local  machiinery  had  a great  deal  of  success  in  implementing 
the  agreements  and  by  October  1965  nearly  40  per  cent  of  aU  employees 
covered  were  operating  some  form  of  staggered  work.  The  effect  on  work- 
ing hours  m the  industry  was  enormous.  It  was  noted  above  that  Elec- 
tricity Supply  was  one  of  the  industries  with  an  overtime  average  con- 
sistently above  the  national  average  throughout  the  1950’s  and  early  1960’s. 
In  April  1964,  the  time  of  the  last  Ministry  of  Labour  Earnings  and  Hours 
Enquiry  before  Stage  1 of  the  agreement  was  introduced,  average  hours 
worked  by  men  in  the  industry  were  49-4.  In  October  1965  when  the  staggered 
work  agreement  had  bean  operating  for  9 months  average  hours  had  faUen 
by  7-7  to  41-7  and  overtime  virtually  eliminated.  Over  the  same  period  the 
cWge  in  the  figure  for  ail  industries  covered  by  the  enquiry  was  a decrease 
of  0-8  hours  a week.  The  Electricity  Council  point  out  that  over  the  period 
of  the  reduction  in  hours  their  labour  force  increased.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  labour  force  increase  in  the  first  year  of  the  status  agreement 
was  less  than  in  1962  and  1963. 

252.  This  would  all  suggest  that  the  job  flexibility  provisions  of  the  staff 
status  agreements  together  with  arrangements  for  staggering  work  have  led  to 
the  virtual  elimination  of  overtime  in  the  Electricity  Supply  Industry. 
Earamgs,  both  weekly  and  hourly,  have  increased  substantially  and  the 
employees  have  the  incentive  to  ask  for  work  staggering  patterns  designed 
to  maximise  earnings  rather  than  eflSoiency.  But  this  example  lends  further 
weight  to  the  conclusion  that  overtime  is  neither  essential  nor  inevitable. 
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(vii)  The  Mobil  Oil  Company 

253.  The  Mobil  Oil  Company  operate  a refinery  at  Coryton  and  a 
distribution  network  throughout  the  country.  The  problems  and  solutions 
adopted  at  the  Refinery  were  similar  to  those  discussed  above — particularly 
in  relation  to  Esso’s  Fawley  Refinery.  The  problems  for  the  distribution 
network  were  somewhat  different  and  the  techniques  for  cutting  overtime  varied 
accordingly. 

254.  The  experiment  at  ithe  refinery  did  not  start  as  an  attempt  to  reduce 
overtime.  It  was  part  of  an  all  round  drive  for  efficiency  involving  a finn 
of  management  consultants  introduced  in  1961.  The  Company’s  evidence  to 
the  Royal  Commission^'  stresses  the  importance  of  changes  in  the  structure 
and  organisaition  of  management  that  preceded  the  agreements  giving  effect 
to  the  changes  required  to  reduce  overtime  in  rite  refinery  (January  1965)  and 
in  their  marketing  and  manufacturing  operations  (February  1966). 

255.  The  study  of  payment  methods  during  the  efficiency  drive  highlighted 
the  consistently  high  level  of  overtime.  Average  hours  across  the  refinery 
were  generally  seven  above  the  negotiated  standard,  and  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  very  bi^  levels  of  maintenance  overtime  were  worked  on  plant 
shutdown. 

256.  The  Company  told  the  Royal  Commission  that  they  thought  this 
situation  was  prejudicial  to  the  long  run  interest  of  both  themselves  and 
their  employees.  They  saw  ithe  situation  as  one  in  which  employees  welcomed 
plant  shutdowns  as  providing  a means  of  earning  more  money  whilst  manage- 
ment abhorred  the  loss  of  production  and  earnings.  Moreover  innovations 
were  often  looked  on  as  a posstble  threat  to  earnings  and  the  benefits  of  good 
maintenance  planning  and  scheduling  could  not  be  fully  realised. 

257.  After  considerable  debate  ffie  Company  decided  to  attempt  to  eliminate 
aU  paid  overtime  on  the  refinery.  A committee  drawn  from  refinery  manage- 
ment and  the  consultants  prepared  a plan  to  meet  the  objective  of  efficiently 
running  the  refinery  on  a 40  rather  than  47  hour  week.  The  unions  were 
then  asked  to  accept  the  basic  objective  and  were  given  a pledge  that  there 
would  be  no  redundancy  and  that  earnings  would  be  maintained. 

258.  In  the  course  of  detailed  negotiations  agreement  was  reached  on  a 
number  of  techniques  similar  to  those  involved  at  Fawley  and  elsewhere. 
The  elimination  of  craftsmen’s  mates,  the  freer  use  of  craftsmen  on  non- 
speciaUsed  work,  transfer  of  simple  maintenance  work  to  non-craft  plant 
operations,  temporary  shift  working  on  bottleneck  maintenance  work,  relief 
shift  on  production , work  and  the  elimination  of  unproductive  breaks  in 
working  all  have  their  counterparts  elsewhere  as  does  the  payment  of  an 
annual  salary  calculated  on  the  basis  of  an  agreed  number  of  working  hours 
per  week.  The  novel  features  at  Coryton  were  the  arrangements  for  work 
to  continue  for  up  to  ten  consecutive  days  to  meet  the  peak  demands  of 
heavy  maintenance  jobs,  and  the  agreement  that  aU  hours  in  excess  of  the 
standard  should  go  unpaid  but  be  compensated  by  time  off. 


Ill  Royal  Commission’s  Minutes  of  Evidence  49. 
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259.  Mobil’s  distribution  network  embraces  a number  of  depots  througb- 
out  the  country  and  they  also  have  some  small  manufacturing  interests. 
Little  overtime  is  involved  in  the  manufacturing  plants  but  a great  deal 
had  traditionally  been  worked  by  the  drivers  and  other  distribution  staff- 
sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  of  overtime  a week  being  quite  common.  The 
assault  on  overtime  was  part  of  a general  efficiency  drive  initiated  for  these 
Mtablishments  in  1963  and  early  1964.  From  the  studies  involved  in  the 
efficiency  drive  management  established  target  numbers  of  man  hours 
necessary  to  meet  the  workload  of  each  centre.  It  also  concluded  that 
although  the  problems  would  be  greater  than  for  the  refinery  a guaranteed 
salary  policy  with  no  paid  overtime  could  be  developed  for  the  manufacturing 
and  distribution  activities.  Proposals  in  general  terms  were  put  to  the 
Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union,  who  accepted  them,  and  detailed 
discussions  were  embarked  on  at  each  centre. 

260.  Discussions  at  the  centres  took  several  months  but  eventually 
working  arrangements  were  agreed  which  allowed  the  workloads  to  be 
met  with  average  hours  at  no  more  than  44  per  week  rather  than  the 
previous  level  of  57.  The  main  techniques  involved  were  an  extension 
of  shift  work  at  the  depots  and  among  the  drivers  and  an  arrangement 
whereby  average  weekly  hours  were  not  to  exceed  44  over  the  year  as  a 
whole.  At  certain  seasons  they  might  be  exceeded  or  not  worked  but  there 
were  to  be  compensatory  changes  at  other  times.  As  with  the  Refinery, 
overtime  was,  in  general,  to  be  compensated  by  time  off  and  not  paid. 
However,  where  a man  works  outside  his  normal  working  week  in  the 
manufacturing  and  distribution  sections  of  the  company  he  is  paid  for  the 
overtime  but  the  rate  for  working  a fuU  rest  day  is  less  than  half  what  it 
would  have  been  before  the  agreement. 

261.  These  agreements  have  been  in  operation  only  a short  while  and 
no  statistics  were  made  available  to  the  Commission  to  demonstrate  the 
effect  of  the  agreements  on  hours  worked  in  either  the  manu- 
facturing and  distribution  sector  or  at  the  refinery.  However  the  refinery 
agreement  has  rmdergone  what  might  be  described  as  the  severest  of  all 
tests  at  an  oil  refinery — a major  fire.  Following  the  fire  in  August  1965 
all  plant  was  got  back  into  operation  without  any  paid  overtime.  The  forty 
hour  week  was  adhered  to  but  each  man  was  prepared  to  work  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  week  as  requested  by  management  and  to  work  with  contract 
labour.  At  the  end  of  the  emergency  an  ex-gratia  payment  was  made  but 
the  post-fire  situation  really  established  that  there  would  be  no  paid  overtime 
at  the  Coryton  refinery. 

(viii)  The  British  Oxygen  Company 

262.  The  attempt  to  reduce  overtime  in  the  British  Oxygen  Company’s 
Gases  Division  had  not  been  put  into  effect  at  the  time  they  submitted 
evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission.  However  certain  of  its  provisions  are 
of  considerable  relevance  to  this  study.  In  June  1960  after  some  two  years 
of  preparation  and  negotiation  the  Company  signed  an  agreement  with  a 
number  of  unions — ^Transport  and  General  Workers,  General  and  Mumcipal 
Workers  and  the  Scottish  Commercial  Motormen — designed  to  achieve  a 
15  per  cent  cut  in  working  hours  in  each  of  its  55  locations  without  increas- 
ing the  labour  force  or  reducing  workloads.  This  represented  a reduction 
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of  about  8 hours  on  the  average  52  hour  week  being  worked  at  the  time 
leaving  some  4 hours  overtime  a week  on  average,  which  was  to  be  paid  in 
the  usual  way. 

263.  Before  asking  the  operating  units  to  produce  agreed  plans  to  obtain 
the  cuts  in  hours  the  Company  guaranteed  that  no  redundancy  would  result 
from  changed  work  methods  and  that  a productivity  payment  of  the  order 
of  20  per  cent  would  be  made  to  compensate  for  lost  hours  and  to  obtain 
co-operation  for  the  various  changes  in  working  methods.  When  the  plans 
had  been  produced  the  Company  were  prepared  to  make  larger  concessions. 
The  agreements  included  a 25  per  cent  productivity  payment,  increased  shift 
allowances,  increased  holiday  .provision  and  payment,  a reatfirmation  of 
the  “no  redundancy”  pledge  and  a lump  sum  payment  to  anyone  whose 
earnings  could  be  shown  to  suffer  as  a result  of  the  changes. 

264.  The  plans  produced  by  each  location  were  not  incorporated  in 
the  central  agreements  but  guidance  was  provided  on  certain  arrangements 
that  unions  and  management  agreed  might  be  adopted.  Provision  would 
be  made  for  some  increase  in  shift  working.  Rigid  job  demarcations  were 
to  be  abandoned.  Driving  work  was  to  be  rescheduled  and  routes  and 
loads  changed.  Drivers  were  to  operate  at  30  miles  per  hour,  to  facilitate 
the  early  return  of  vehicles  to  their  depots  and  to  assist  with  some  unloading. 
Prolonged  increases  in  workloads  at  a depot  could  result  in  the  joint  con- 
sideration of  an  increase  in  the  workforce  but  never  in  an  upward  adjustment 
in  hours.  The  management  reserved  the  right  to  withdraw  the  productivity 
payment  at  any  depot  where  the  new  arrangements  did  not  achieve  the  work- 
loads in  the  target  hours. 

265.  The  scheme  was  caught  up  in  the  1966  Standstill  on  Prices  and 
Incomes  and  at  the  time  of  writing  was  being  considered  by  the  National 
Board  for  Prices  and  Incomes.  Incomes  policy  issues  aside  the  scheme 
showed  that  much  of  the  overtime  in  the  British  Oxygen  Company  was  un- 
necessary and  that,  given  certain  changes  which  could  be  negotiated  with 
the  unions,  local  managements  could  organise  work  in  such  a way  as  to  main- 
tain output  with  15  per  cent  less  hours. 

C.  SUMMARY 

266.  This  Chapter  has  shown  that  overtime  on  the  United  Kingdom 
scale  is  not  inevitable.  Little  is  worked  in  the  Netherlands  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  industries’  technical  problems  or  fluctuations  there 
are  less  'than  those  in  Britain.  Moreover  this  Chapter  has  discussed  examples 
of  attempts  by  British  employers  to  reduce  their  overtime,  some  of  which 
have  been  extremely  successful  and  received  union  blessing.  The  attempts 
[have  been  examined  individually  and  where  possible  the  origin  of  the 
attempt  and  the  course  of  the  negotiations  has  been  traced,  as  have  the 
techniques  of  payment  and  work  organisation  which  have  been  adopted. 

267.  What  lessons  of  general  importance  can  be  drawn  from  the  case 
studies?  How  do  the  payment  systems  and  techniques  adopted  fit  in  with 
the  traditional  views  about  the  control  and  function  of  overtime  working? 
In  particular  it  is  essential  to  consider  how  far  other  managements  should 
be  persuaded  to  take  a firm  line  on  overtime  working  and  how  they  could 
be  persuaded  to  develop  and  implement  practical  proposals  for  its  elimination 
or  substantial  reduction.  These  are  the  issues  discussed  in  the  final  chapter. 
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268  Before  taking  up  these  points  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether 
there  are  any  peculiarities  in  the  particular  cases  which  should  inhibit 
meralisation.  First,  several  cases  related  to  industries  in  which  labour  costs 
form  a very  small  percentage  of  total  costs.  This  is  particularly  true  of  oil 
refining,  of  electricity  generating  and  of  the  food  processing  done  by  Company 
“ A ” This  could  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  such  concerns  are  able  to 
MV  their  employees  sufficiently  high  base  rates  to  retain  them  without  over- 
toe  working.  In  Company  “ A ” this  was  clearly  the  case  prior  to  the 
changes  in  maintenance  overtime  working  and  at  Fawley  the  eventual  base 
rates  were  sufficient  to  retain  employees  without  overtime  earnings.  This 
criticism  misses  the  point,  however,  that  while  specific  figures  are  not  avail- 
able in  both  cases  labour  costs  per  unit  of  output  almost  certainly  declined, 
the  cost  of  each  hour  worked  may  have  increased  at  Fawley  but  the  output 
obtained  from  it  also  increased.  In  Company  “ A ” there  was  probably  an 
overall  decline  in  the  cost  of  each  hour  worked.  Moreover,  if  plants  where 
labour  costs  form  a small  proportion  of  total  costs  feel  it  worthwhile  to 
examine  their  overtime  working  they  should  certainly  have  some  lessons  to 
pass  to  those  where  labour  costs  and  propably  overtime  costs  are  relatively 
more  important.  This  low  level  of  labour  costs  to  total  costs  is  also  a feature 
of  other  continuous  processing  industries  which  were  shown  in  Chapter  Two 
to  make  up  a high  proportion  of  those  industries  in  which  the  levels  of 
overtime  tend  to  be  persistently  high.  So  the  cases  studied  are  particularly 
relevant  to  the  high  overtime  industries. 

269.  Secondly,  it  may  be  argued  that  Company  “A”  could  not  have 
carried  throng  the  enforcement  of  its  overtime  limitation  on  maintenance 
work  in  the  absence  of  surplus  machine  capacity.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
such  a surplus  did  exist  but  it  had  done  so  for  ci^t  years  before  maintenance 
overtime  was  reduced,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  machines  were  out 
of  operation  longer  following  the  overtime  cut  than  they  had  been  before  it. 

270.  Thirdly,  the  Post  Office  is  a civil  service  organisation  and  although 
it  is  organised  on  commercial  lines,  rights  and  duties  are  far  more  explicitly 
laid  down.  “ Conditions  of  Service  ” and  a fairly  clearly  defiiied  hierarchical 
structure  mean  that  a decision  to  reduce  overtime  is  easier  to  implement  than 
where  such  conditions  are  absent.  This  is  probably  an  important  factor  but, 
as  this  Chapter  has  shown,  “ custom  and  practice  ” was  not  entirely  absent  as 
a cause  of  overtime  and  when  it  was  questioned  work  changes  were 
implemented  to  eliminate  overtime. 

271.  Fourthly,  in  each  of  the  cases  the  establishments  or  plants  affected 
were  all  responsible  to  a single  management  authority,  which  itself  took  the 
initiative  to  begin  the  overtime  experiment.  In  a number  of  cases  there  was 
considerable  local  autonomy,  e.g.  in  the  Area  Boards  of  the  Electricity 
Council,  but  in  each  case  the  decision  to  tackle  overtime  was  taken  at  Board 
level  or  its  equivalent.  It  would  appear  that  this  is  essential  if  real  progress 
is  to  be  made.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  doubted  how  far  the  commitment  of  some 
other  level — ^for  example  the  level  of  national  negotiations  within  an 
employers’  association,  or  the  lower  levels  of  plant  management  can  provide 
a substitute.  For  the  planned  reduction  of  overtime  is  a task  which  must 
be  authorised  by  top  management,  since  they  alone  have  the  power  and 
means  to  provide  alternative  ways  of  doing  things. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  METHODS  OF  CONTROL 

272.  This  Chapter  has  three  objectives.  First,  to  esta.blish  a number  of 
generalisations  concerning  the  kinds  of  arrangements  within  firms  and  plants 
which  are  conducive  towards  the  reduction  of  overtime.  Second,  to  consider 
the  secondary  effects  of  any  widespread  movement  in  the  direction  of 
shorter  hours.  Third,  to  discuss,  briefly,  the  main  alternative  methods  for 
inducing  a general  movement  for  the  reduction  of  overtime  working  in 
Britain  today. 

A.  GENERALISATIONS 

273.  The  paper  has  pulled  together  evidence  that  confirms  the  CBI’s 
conclusion  that  “a  good  deal  of  overtime  is  worked  for  non-productive 
reasons  ” and  the  Electricity  Council’s  contention  that  heavy  overtime  has 
led  to  uneconomical  uses  of  manpower  and  the  development  of  unsatisfactory 
work  practices.  It  has  shown  that  this  inefficient  practice  is  mote  extensive 
in  Britain  than  in  most  other  countries  and  that  it  has  increased  rather  than 
diminished  in  the  period  since  advanced  managements  and  academics  have 
stressed  its  shortcomings  and  costliness. 

274.  This  situation  has  not  resulted  entirely  from  the  reductions  in  normal 

working  hours.  It  has  come  from  pressures  operating  at  the  workplace. 
These  pressures  have  been  given  free  play  by  the  scarcity  of  statutory  controls 
and  the  fact  that  collective  agreements  all  leave  the  decisions  on  overtime 
to  be  made  at  the  workplace.  At  this  level  there  are  numerous  circumstances 
in  which  management  feel  that  overtime  is  justified  and  moreover  there  are 
always  some  people  only  too  willing  to  work  the  extra  hours.  Seeing  some 
apparently  improving  their  living  standards  by  working  overtime,  othep 
develop  a desire  for  it,  so  that  pressures  to  spread  the  overtime  build  up  in 
the  workplace.  Local  union  representatives  see  the  short-term  direct  interests 
of  their  members  and  do  little  to  discourage  overtime.  The  result  is  that 
all  of  coutTol  is  lost  and  actual  overtime  ceMes  to  be  worked  for 

the  reasons  management  desire  when  authorising  it  in  general  terms. 
Moreover  the  association  of  high  overtime  with  low  average  eaminjgs  suggests 
that  the  workers’  long  run  interests  are  not  served  by  high  overtime. 

275.  Some  managements  have  recognised  the  futility  of  much  overtoe 
and,  as  the  cases  in  the  previous  Chapter  have  shown,  some  have  regained 
control.  They  have  accepted  that  overtime  is  inefficient  and  proved  that 
it  is  not  inevitable.  Six  generalisations  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience.  These  generalisations  have  important  implications  both  for  the 
type  of  arrangements  required  to  reduce  overtime  and  for  the  way  manage- 
ments may  be  persuaded  to  introduce  such  arrangements. 

276.  First,  in  the  cases  studied  by  the  author  the  initial  impetus  to  reduce 
overtime  usually  came  from  forces  which  were  not  directly  involved  in  either 
the  industry  or  workplace  in  question.  In  Company  “ A ” it  was  the  arrival  of 
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6W  Board  Chairman.  At  Fawley  the  forces  came  from  across  the  Atlantic, 
fi  t in  the  form  of  a call  for  manpower  economies  and  secondly  in  the 
form  of  a team  of  consultants.  In  the  Post  Office  Engineering  Department 
the  decision  to  cut  overtime  in  both  1957-58  and  1961  was  due  to  economies 
in  government  capital  expenditure.  In  the  first  case  it  was  accompanied 
by  peculiarities  in  the  National  Service  situation  and  in  the  second  by 
the  POEU  ban. 

277  The  need  for  an  external  impetus  is  highly  consistent  with  the  theory 
of  the  growth  of  overtime  advanced  in  this  paper,  and  is  no  way  inconsistent 
with  the  view,  set  out  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Chapter,  to  the  effect  that 
top  level  management  must  be  converted  to  the  need  to  do  something 
about  it.  The  fact  is  that  a way  must  be  found  to  so  convince  them, 
ie  they  must  be  placed  in  a position  where  they  feel  that  it  is  their 
responsibility  to  act ; otherwise  there  is  a tendency  for  top  managers  to 
leave  such  problems  to  be  dealt  with  at  lower  levels  in  traditional  ways.  For 
as  has  been  seen  at  such  levels  supervisors  seldom  have  the  power  to 
authorise  changes  in  working  arrangements  which  are  necessary  to  cut 
overtime.  They  may  know  the  overtime  is  excessive  but  be  powerless  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

278  Further,  particularly  at  the  level  of  first  line  supervision  there  is 
often  no  wish  to  do  anything  to  cut  overtime  and  so  disturb  a harmonious 
situation.'^  The  cases  studied  show  that  when  external  factors  force  senior 
management  to  consider  the  problem  of  overtime  it  is  quite  possible  for  it  to 
be  solved. 


279  Secondly,  it  is  clear  that  once  the  decision  has  been  taken  that  over- 
time is  to  be  cut  many  of  the  problems  related  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
necessitating  overtime  either  disappear  or  are  fairly  rapidly  solved.  In 
Company  “ A ” the  Chief  Engineer’s  objections  to  the  overtime  cuts  were  not 
that  the  work  could  not  be  done  without  overtime,  but  that  he  would  lose 
his  staff.  At  Fawley  numerous  devices  were  adopted  to  cover  jobs  wffich 
prior  to  1958  and  in  many  plants  then  and  since  were  thou^t  to  necessitate 
overtime.  The  consolidation  schemes  were  designed  to  eliminate  one  aspect 
of  overtime  working,  namely  work  spreading,  which  niany  have  held  it 
impossible  to  tackle  in  conditions  where  increased  supervision  is  out  of  the 
question.  In  telephone  areas  throughout  the  country  the  1961  ban  on  over- 
time by  the  engineering  grades  revealed  many  ways  of  doing  jobs  previously 
thought  to  entail  overtime.  At  Coryton  the  devices  used  to  eliminate  overtime 
were  fiiinilar  to  those  at  Fawley  except  that  with  the  former  an  additional 
factor  was  the  cessation  of  payment  for  overtime.  With  the  Mobil  distribution 
points  and  with  the  Electricity  Supply  Industry  the  basic  method  for 
eliminating  overtime  was  essentially  simple,  viz.  the  agreement  that  men 
would  work  their  normal  hours  at  times  of  the  day,  week  or  year  when  ffie 
workloads  most  demanded  them.  Thus  where  senior  managements  decide 
that  overtime  is  to  be  reduced  or  are  faced  with  the  situation  ffiat  none  at  all 
is  available  it  is  frequently  possible  for  them,  together  with  their  subordinates, 
to  organise  hours  and  work  flows  to  obtain  the  necessary  effort  without  over- 


112  In  some  cases  in  fact  the  earnings  of  the  first  line  supeivisor  dej^nd  dit^ly  ^on  ^ 
earnings  of  those  he  supervises  and  upon  the  hours  they  all  work.  In  si^  circu^ 
the  influence,  often  decisive,  of  the  supervisor  as  far  as  overtime  is  concerned  will  seldom  oe 
used  to  reduce  it. 
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time.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  about  the  cases  considered  is  the  way 
some  managements  were  prepared  to  devise  ways  of  eliminating  factory 
maintenance  overtime  which  has  traditionally  been  the  most  easily  justified. 

280.  Thirdly,  consolidation  schemes  can  be  effective  but  they  carry  with 
them  several  real  dangers.  Insofar  as  they  involve  restricting  overtone 
consolidation  schemes  involve  the  assumption  that  non-essential  overtime 
working  springs  from  the  practice  of  work-spreading.  If  this  was  the  only 
source  of  non-essential  overtime  the  answer  involving  the  removal  of  the 
incentive  for  such  work-spreading  might  be  the  correct  one.  However,  having 
committed  themselves  to  paying  for  a certain  number  of  hours  each  week, 
all  levels  of  management  have  a reduced  incentive  to  consider  ways  of 
eliminating  overtime  which  might  be  non-essential  for  reasons  unassociated 
with  work-spreading.  As  a transitional  stage  between  a situation  of  high 
overtime  paid  for  by  the  hour  and  one  of  a high  salary  with  no  payment  for 
overtime,  consolidation  schemes  can  in  certain  circumstances  be  most  effective. 
But  unless  they  are  regarded  as  transitional  and  the  eventual  goal  of 
eliminating  aU  unnecessary  overtime  is  kept  to  the  fore,  they  carry  with  them 
the  danger  of  formalising  a situation  in  which  long  working  hours  are  the 
accepted  thing. 

281.  Fourthly,  trade  union  co-operation  was  readily  forthcoming  if  asked 
for.  At  Fawley  this  was  certainly  the  case  and,  within  the  departments,  when 
both  management  and  unions  were  explicitly  committed  to  a definite  target 
greater  success  was  achieved  than  when  they  were  not.  In  the  Post  Office 
Engineering  Department  the  body  that  recommended  the  two  big  reductions 
was  numerically  evenly  balanced  between  the  staff  side  and  the  official  side. 
In  Company  “ A ” there  was  some  prior  discussion  and  the  workshop  repre- 
sentative clearly  supported  the  scheme.  In  Company  “ B ” the  scheme  was 
accepted  by  the  staff  and  subsequently  written  into  the  agreement  with  the 
union.  Each  of  the  cases  drawn  from  the  Commission’s  records  was  based 
on  a collective  agreement. 

282.  Fifthly,  in  the  two  most  extensive  reductions  considered  by  the 
author,  management  had  regular  access  to  quite  detailed  information  on 
patterns  of  overtime  working  and  were  probably  therefore  in  a better  position 
to  plan  and  control  its  reduction.  At  Fawley  senior  managers  received  a 
weekly  schedule  showing  the  number  of  overtime  hours  worked  by  particular 
grades  in  individual  plants  within  the  main  departmental  groupings.  Access 
to  these  figures  was  restricted  but  their  very  existence  indicated  an  awareness 
of  the  problems  overtime  might  cause  and  at  the  same  time  provided  a useful 
aid  for  its  control.  In  the  Post  Office,  where  very  many  more  people  were 
engaged,  the  Engineering  Department,  on  whom  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  Post  Office  Engineering  overtime  policy  rests,  had  detailed  breakdowns 
of  overtime  statistics  by  Regions,  Areas,  type  of  work  and  for  certain  specified 
individual  grades.  The  mere  fact  that  senior  management  was  known  to 
be  aware  of  the  overtime  situation  would  tend  to  encourage  others  to  keep 
the  situation  in  control.  In  discussing  overtime  with  personnel  managers 
and  other  plant  level  managers  elsewhere,  the  author  was  struck  by  their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  overtime  patterns.  The  lesson  of  the  case  studies  is 
that  a detailed  knowledge  of  what  is  taking  place  helps  to  ensure  that  what 
takes  place  is  what  is  desired. 
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283  Finally,  some  at  least  of  the  case  studies  suggest  that  examining 
use  to  which  overtime  was  put  revealed  opportunities  for  other  changes 
productivity  increases.  In  Company  “A”  the  Chief  Engineer  was 
king  for  more  men  and  more  hours.  However,  as  a result  of  the  Chair- 
instruction  to  examine  overtime,  ways  were  found  of  covering  the 
with  the  same  men  for  fewer  hours.  At  Fawley  enormous  changes 
* molting  practices  resulted  from  the  consultant’s  consideration  of  the  pur- 
rose  to  wWdi  overtime  hours  were  being  put.  It  is  significant  that  at  both 
rf  the  oil  refineries  mentioned  in  tlie  previous  Chapter  the  changes  in  working 
methods  which  accompanied  the  reduction  in  overtime  would  have  resulted 
in  some  redundancy  had  it  not  been  that  the  Companies  guaranteed  to 
continue  employing  their  existing  workpeople.  Moreover  the  savings  in 
earnings’  payments  that  the  company  were  able  to  make  by  cutting  overtime 
provided  sufficient  money  to  enable  them  to  offer  an  attractive  financial 
taducement  to  their  workpeople  to  accept  the  changes  required.  This 
might  suggest  that  those  industries  and  firms  with  high  overtime  are  those 
most  favourably  situated  to  obtain  significant  increases  in  productivity. 

B.  INDIVIDUALS  IN  A NO  OVERTIME  SITUATION 

284.  The  case  studies  and  the  discussion  so  far  has  considered  only 
the  direct  or  indirect  increases  in  productivity  that  might  result  from  a 
widespread  attempt  to  control  overtime  working;  what  other  secondary 
effects  might  occur?  Earlier  Chapters  have  shown  that  an  individual  usually 
wants  to  work  overtime  in  order  to  obtain  a short  or  medium  term  increase 
in  his  earnings.  If  overtime  were  not  available  to  him  he  might  have  to 
rely  on  his  wife’s  earning  power  or  increase  his  own  efforts  under  bonus 
schemes  or  take  a second  job. 

285.  Even  with  high  and  increasing  overtime  there  has  been  a marked 
upward  trend  in  the  number  of  married  women  in  paid  employment  since 
the  war.  Any  additional  impetus  to  this  trend  would  be  welcome  in  the  next 
decade  when  the  total  labour  suprply  is  unlikely  to  increase.  However,  the 
need  for  an  individual  to  increase  his  earnings  frequently  comes  just  at  a 
time  when  his  wife  is  not  available  lor  work.  Furthermore,  where  payment 
by  results  schemes  operate  those  involved  tend  to  establish  ceilings  to  earnings 
and  effort  to  which  the  individual  is  expected  to  conform.'^  The  man  who 
does  a great  deal  of  overtime  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  as  a fool  but 
he  is  certainly  not  regarded  by  his  workmates  as  a “ rate  buster  ”.  Social 
pressures  make  payment  by  results  schemes  a poor  substitute  for  overtime 
for  the  individual  who  needs  a sharp  increase  in  his  earnings.  Such  pressures 
might  be  reduced  in  circumstances  where  overtime  was  less  generally  avail- 
able. However,  the  problem  would  still  remain  that  while  bonus  earnings 
may  considerably  exceed  the  amount  that  can  comfortably  be  earned  for 
overtime,  an  increase  in  them  at  anything  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  an  hour 
or  two  of  overtime  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain."* 


U3  See  for  example: 

Wilfred  Brown:  “ Piecework  abandoned  ”.  Heinemann,  London,  1962. 

T.Lnpton:  “ Money  for  Effort  ”.  Problems  of  Progress  in  Industry.  No.  11,  HMSO, 

R.'b.  McKersie:  “Wage  Payment  Methods  of  the  Future”.  British  Journal  of 
Industrial  Relations  Vol.  1 No.  2.  , , j 

U4  In  the  Manchester  docks  enquiry  it  was  discovered  that  unless  a worker  was  employed 
on  an  exceptional  cargo  he  could  do  better  for  himself  by  working  for  10  hours  at  a moderate 
speed  than  by  working  very  hard  throughout  the  normal  eight  hour  day. 
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286.  This  leaves  the  second  job  as  the  most  readily  available  alternative 
to  overtime.  Recent  estimates  suggest  that  the  practice  of  holding  two  or 
more  jobs,  “ moonlighting  ” as  it  is  known  in  the  Umted  States,  is  increasing 
in  Britain.™  It  is  also  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  overtime  were  signifi. 
cantly  reduced,  there  would  be  some  further  increase  iii  the  extent  of  mul- 
tiple job  holding.  This  has  led  many  to  say  that  the  side  effects  of  curing 
the  disease  of  overtime  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  Several  irnportam 
points  need  to  be  made  on  this. 

287.  First,  a second  job  does  not  necessarily  affect  a man’s  performance 
in  his  primary  job  in  an  adverse  way.  The  effect  on  a man’s  performance 
at  work  may  be  improved  by  his  leisure  time  activities  and  it  is  irrelevant 
if  he  happens  to  be  paid  for  them.  Most  executives  would  deny  that  their 
gardening  activities  adversely  affected  their  work  and  indeed  they  might  claim 
that  it  improved  their  work.  Similarly  the  process  operator  in  an  oil  refinery 
whose  job  it  is  to  watch  dials  and  take  appropriate  action  could  well  be  more 
efficient  at  his  job  if  his  time  outside  the  refinery  was  spent  in  a farmer’s 
employ  rather  than  in  watching  television.  Secondly,  anyone  who  takes  an 
additional  job  usuaUy  does  so  as  the  result  of  a specific  decision  taken 
voluntarily.  It  has  been  shown  above,  however,  that  many  who  work  a great 
deal  of  overtime  have  drifted  into  it  because  those  around  them  were  doing 
it.  This  means  that  by  no  means  all  overtime  workers  would  take  second 
jobs  if  there  were  no  overtime  available,  and  second  jobs  would  be  taken 
by  those  most  in  need  of  additional  earnings.  Thirdly,  a basic  argument  of 
this  paper  has  been  that  the  practice  of  overtime  working  is  inefficient  not 
because  it  makes  workers  tired  but  because  it  discourages  management  from 
organising  work  in  the  most  efficient  way.  It  could  be  argued  that  a second 
job  would  increase  tiredness  but  would  not  carry  with  it  all  the  managerial 
inefficiences  associated  with  overtime  working. 

C.  CONTROLLING  OVERTIME— I:  BY  EXHORTATION 

288.  The  side  effects  of  bringing  the  overtime  situation  under  control  are 
not  such  as  to  rule  out  the  attempt.  But  how  could  the  impetus  be  given  to  a 
drive  to  reduce  overtime  and  bring  the  situation  into  control? 

289.  One  thing  that  is  clear  from  the  author’s  case  studies  is  that  forces 
external  to  the  workplace  will  have  to  be  brought  to  bear  if  factory  mana^rs 
are  to  make  a serious  attempt  to  reduce  overtime.  The  umnense  publici^ 
that  has  been  given  to  the  Fawley  experiment  may  have  attracted  people’s 
attention  to  what  can  be  done  about  overtime.  So  may  the  reports  by 
the  National  Board  for  Prices  and  Incomes  which  have  pointed  to  the 
economies  that  can  be  made  by  cutting  overtime  in  particffiar  industries. 
Their  first  report  on  road  haulage  rates  stated : “ A reduction  in  the  pro- 
portion of  overtime  to  total  time  or  in  the  number  of  ‘ paper  ’ hours  as 
distinct  from  hours  actually  worked  could,  we  are  satisfied,  be  accomplish^ 
on  a considerable  scale  without  any  increase  in  actual  travelling  spee^  ’ . 
Their  third  report  recommended  that  management  in  the  bakery  industry 

115  B.  C.  Roberts  and  Judith  L.  Hirsch  in  “ Manpower  Policies  and  Employinent  ’ • 
Ed.  B.  C.  Roberts  and  J.  H.  Smith,  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 

in^NationalBoardforPricesandlncomes.  Road  Haulage  Rates.  Cmnd.  2695,  HMSO, 

1965.  A later  report  made  detailed  recommendations  designed  to  achieve  this. 
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hould  negotiate  with  the  unions  both  nationally  and  locally  for  a reduction 
L the  practice  of  extensive  overtime.'”  Their  reports  on  printing,  on  railway 
nav  and  conditions  of  service,  and  on  bakery  wages  contained  specific  recom- 
nmdations  for  improving  manpower  efficiency  and  the  reduction  of  overtime. 
Xheir  general  report  on  their  activities  noted  little  progress  in  this  direction.”' 
Xhis  rather  specific  exhortation  might  have  a more  pronounced  effect  on 
overtime  working  in  the  conditions  of  low  demand  following  the  Govern- 
ment’s economic  measures  in  July  1966.  If  the  pressure  of  demand  means 
that  overtime  has  to  be  cut  to  avoid  redundancy,  firms  will  be  forced  to  con- 
sider ways  of  getting  work  done  in  normal  hours.  In  the  past  however  over- 
time has  fallen  in  recessions  only  to  rise  to  its  previous  levels  and  above  in 
the  succeeding  reflation.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  if  the  volume  of  comment 
and  experience  on  the  inefficiencies  of  overtime,  exemplified  by  the  explicit 
eihort^ions  of  bodies  such  as  the  National  Board  of  Prices  and  Incomes, 
will  result  in  less  overtime  in  the  next  period  of  reflation  than  in  the  past. 
As  yet  there  is  little  evidence  that  it  will. 


D.  CONTROLLING  OVERTIME— II:  BY  ACTING  ON  WAGE 

PAYMENTS 

290  Trade  unions  at  the  national  level  have  traditionally  put  forward 
a number  of  proposals  for  reducing  overtime.  The  most  popular  ones  have 
been  first,  to  raise  the  premium  which  is  paid  for  overtime,  e.g.  to  pay  all 
overtime  at  double  rates  and,  secondly,  to  raise  basic  wage  rates  so  as  to 
remove  the  individual’s  dependence  on  overtime.  They  have  also  discussed 
changing  the  level  at  which  restrictions  in  collective  agreements  come  into 
force  and  also  increasing  worker  or  union  participation  in  decision-making 
at  the  local  level.  Given  the  situation  described  in  Chapter  Four  neither 
of  these  latter  suggestions  would  provide  the  all  important  external  impetus 
to  reduce  overtime.  The  other  suggestions  could  provide  such  an  impetus  and 
deserve  further  consideration. 


291.  Increasing  premium  rates  for  overtime  is  a policy  that  appears  to 
satisfy  the  interests  of  both  the  individual  member  who  wants  overtime 
and  the  union  officials  who  want  to  restrict  it.  As  far  as  the  individual  is 
concerned,  such  a policy  makes  each  extra  hour  worked  worth  more  and 
as  far  as  the  union  is  concerned  it  discourages  employers  from  demanding 
or  offering  overtime.  Evidence  to  support  this  union  belief  is  not  easy  to  find. 
Differences  in  the  level  of  premia  between  industries  are  not  reflected  in 
their  overtime  patterns.  The  four  industries  in  which  the  lowest  rates  of 
overtime  premium  operate  for  weekday  overtime  all  have  very  much  less 
overtime  than  other  industries.^^®  The  electricity  supply  industry  prior  to 
the  staff  status  agreements  had  almost  twice  as  much  overtime  as  the  gas 
supply  industry.  Yet  in  the  former  all  weekday  overtime  was  paid  at  time 
and  a half  whilst  in  the  latter  10  hours’  overtime  a week  could  be  worked 
without  any  of  it  attracting  such  a premium.  Similarly  in  the  construction 
industry  both  the  overtime  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  paid  are  higher  in  the 
civil  engineering  than  in  the  general  building  sector. 


nBPI  Prices  of  Bread  and  Flour.  Cmnd.  2760,  HMSO,  1965. 
ii®NBPI  General  Report  April  1965,  to  July  1966.  Cmnd.  3087. 
See  particularly  paras.  97  and  103. 

115  Lace,  Jewellery,  Weatherproof  Outerwear  and  Footwear. 


HMSO,  1966. 
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292  These  are  however  static  comparisons  and  it  is  possible  that  a 
change’ in  rates  would  have  a much  more  marked  effect  However,  it 
has  been  shown  that  decisions  on  when  overtime  is  to  be  worked  are 
seldom  if  ever  purely  managerial.  Raising  premium  rates  would  not  only 
incre^e  the  marginal  cost  of  additional  hours  to  the  employer  but  also 
“ tt  Mg^al  payments  to  the  individual.  Thus  this  measure  might 
ome  managements  to  look  at  the  use  they  were  matog  of  overtime  but  at 
ae  same  time  it  would  introduce  a factor  giving  greater  employee  resistance 
to  ite  reduction.  Indeed  in  the  cases  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter  the 
tenLcy  was  to  reduce  the  payment  for  overtime  in  an  effort  to  remove 
tS  employees’  incentive  to  preserve  practices  giving  excessive  overtime. 

293  The  raising  of  basic  wage  rates  specificaUy  to  reduce  ae  necessity 
of  working  overtinTe  to  obtain  what  ae  employee  would  regard  as  a satis- 
wfge  is  liable  to  have  a less  direct  effect  on  both  employers  and 
eSees’  attitudes  to  overtime.  The  debate  on  whether  there 
w^d  slopmg  supply  curve  of  labour,  i.e.  does  willingness  to  work  d^e 
Zincome  acreasL!  has  been  a long  one  it  remains  inconclusive.  Vm, 
maTv  witers  have  shown  aat  such  a phenomenon  has  operated  in  certm 
SrT— es  no  one  has  shown  aat  in  a system  where  premium  rates 
for  overtime  operate  raising  wage  rates  has  reduced  overtime. 

294  a Britain  there  is  some  evidence  that  those  industries  with  ae 
lowest  wZ  rates  have  ae  longest  hours.  As  was  noted  in  Chapter  to 
CbertsZd  Hirsch  show  that  average  hourly  earnings  (which  can  be  used 
to  represZ  wage  rate  differences)  and  average  hours  by  industry  wem 
negSfvelZorrelLd  aroughout  the  period  1954  to  1963,  and  it  is  probably 
tXZo  tLt  those  industries  with  ae  largest  increases  m eammgs  have 
IZiancedl  smallest  mcreases  in  overtime  workmg.-  AU  of  ais  however 
“Zden^Zt  levels  and  changes  in  levels  of  relative  wage  rates 
the  workmg  of  overtime.  The  substontial  increase  m real  wage  rates  m ae 
Sstwfriod  in  Britain  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  ovetome 
^ itpcrease  as  ae  proposed  solution  to  the  overtime  problem 

Zu  fead  one  a expect.  One  obvious  explanation  of  this  is  aat  peop^s 
expectotions  have  increased  as  fast  as  or  faster  than  their  ®a^gs. 
evfdence  of  Chapter  Four  suggests  aat  expectations  and  ae  desue  to 
overtime  may  be  linked  to  relative  rather  than  absolute  eatmngs.  Thus 
if  any  wage  policy  can  mfluence  desires  for  overtime  workmg  it  is  mmc 
likely  to  be  by  reducing  earnings  differences  both  within  and  between 
industries,  than  by  allowing  all  round  increases. 

295  The  lack  of  overtime  in  the  Netherlands  can  be 
in  terms  of  ae  statutory  controls  aat  operate  in  that  co^- 
legislative  controls  on  maximum  hours  of  work  or  on 
without  permit  exist  in  a number  of  oaer  countries  In 
1964  ae  number  of  hours  which  can  ^e  worked  has  be^  to^^ 
to  45  a week  or  8 a day  (except  where  ae  worfang  | ^J^ed  on 

when  9 hours  can  be  worked).  Additional  hours  may  b 


r: 


120  The  fuUest  empirical  study  seems  to  have  jieen  '* 

in  his  “Theory  of  Wages”,  New  York,  1934,  StasrBouldmg, 

found  in  the  vmtings  of  Adam  Smito,  Simiand,  Marshall,  Knight.  Koooiu  , 

Scitovsky  and  many  others. 

121  See  above  para.  173. 
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tn  meet  emergencies  and  seasonal  peaks  provided  that  compen- 
toe  off  is  granted.  Extra  hours  up  to  ten  per  week  can  be  authorised 
“"^rtPtlTconsent  of  both  the  trade  unions  and  the  workers  involved,  to 
in  1966  legislation  limited  total  hours  worked  in  a week  to  54 
^™^®ted  over  periods  of  up  to  12  weeks,  to  Switzerland  a legislative 
Sfof46  was  placed  on  the  hours  of  workers  in  industrial  establishments 
S certain  other  sectors  by  an  Act  of  1964  which  came  into  effect  in  1966^ 
J , nrrvvisions  in  the  same  Act  no  worker  may  do  more  than  220 
**liniiTs  in  a vear  and  no  employer  may  order  more  than  60  such  hours 
:iSSTa  pr^rr^y  an  AcUt  1955  dibits  work  in  excess  of  48 
toms  per  week  that  is  not  of  a purely  casual  nature,  except  in  case  of 
SuL  requirements  connected  with  production  techniques  which  canno 
L met  by  employing  more  workers,  to  Canada  overtime  is  hmited  to  eight 
toiS  per  weeLnd  up  to  this  limit  a permit  is  required.  Statutory  limitations 
on  overtime  also  operate  in  other  countries  including  Norway  and  Germany. 

296  In  several  of  the  countries  mentioned  the  legislation  on  overtime 
is  of  recent  origin  and  in  many  the  hours  established  in  collective  agreements 
are  well  below  those  covered  by  legislation,  to  the  absence  of  detailed 
evidence  on  the  levels  and  changes  in  hours  provisions  in  collective  a^ee- 
ments  in  other  countries  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  the  experience 
of  countries  other  than  the  Netherlands  supports  the  contention  that  statutory 
controls  on  maximum  permitted  hours  or  on  overtime  ensure  that  actual 
hours  are  reduced  in  line  with  collective  agreements.  It  is  clear  however 
that  such  controls  operate  in  many  industrialised  countries. 


297.  There  have  also  been  suggestions  that  legislation  might  be^  required 
to  regulate  overtime  working  in  Britain.’””  Such  a solution  would,  if  it  t<mk 
the  tight  form,  certainly  be  consistent  with  the  author  s findings  on  me 
subject.  Collective  agreements  in  general  have  been  ineffective  in  coii- 
troUing  overtime  because  they  have  left  the  ultimate  decision  on  when  it 
shall  be  worked  to  the  parties  at  the  workplace.  The  case  studies  showed 
that  it  has  usually  taken  a powerful  outside  influence  to  ca,use  ttooiy 
managers  to  question  the  use  made  of  overtime  working  in  their  establito- 
ments,  and  an  examination  of  attitudes  towards  overtime  provides  a feasible 
explanation  of  the  need  for  this  external  influence.  None  of  the  alternatives 
set  out  in  this  Chapter  go  far  in  providing  such  an  outside  influence.  Statutory 
controls  could  do  so. 


E.  CONTROLLING  OVERTIME— III : BY  LEGISLATION 

298.  As  was  explained  in  Chapter  Seven  the  Dutch  system  of  controllmg 
overtime  involves  each  firm  drawing  up  a schedule  of  working  hours  which 
requires  the  approval  of  the  Labour  Inspectorate.  The  office  of  the  labour 
inspectorate  have  to  approve  any  deviations  from  the  schedule.  These 
controls  were  introduced  in  1919  when  normal  hours  were  quite  long  and 
before  any  tradition  of  overtime  working  had  grown  up.  The  introduction 
of  any  such  controls  in  Britain  would  be  more  difficult  as  many  factories 
and  individuals  are  extremely  dependent  on  overtime. 

’21  See  for  example  the  statement  by  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Board  for  Prices  ai^ 
Incames  reported  in  the  Listener,  Vol  LXXVI,  No.  1965,  24th  November  1966,  pp.  762-3. 
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299.  It  was  shown  however  that  a variety  of  forms  of  control  operate 
in  different  countries.  The  sort  of  scheme  that  might  be  practicable  in 
Britain  would  involve  employers  keeping  records  of  the  working  hours  of 
all  employees  and  being  required  to  obtain  a permit  from  the  local  Employ- 
ment Exchange  when  they  wished  an  individual  to  exceed  the  normal  week 
by  more  than  a certain  number  of  hours.  The  onus  would  have  to  be  on 
the  employer  to  keep  records  and  to  ensure  that  permits  were  obtained 
for  all  additional  hours.  The  number  of  extra  hours  not  requiring  a permit 
could  be  reduced  by  stages  over  a decade  to  a level  of  something  like  two 
per  week.  This  would  give  both  firms  and  individuals  a chance  to  adjust 
their  plans  to  a no  overtime  situation  and  could  be  accompanied  by  a 
rampaign  explaining  some  of  the  techniques  by  which  overtime  could  be 
effectively  eliminated. 

300.  A number  of  important  questions  would  require  detailed  considera- 
tion when  examining  such  a scheme,  but  tentative  answers  can  be  given. 
First,  need  such  a scheme  impose  a statutory  obligation  on  all  employers 
to  keep  records  and  obtain  permits?  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
it  should.  It  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  give  a Minister  power  to 
make  an  order  requiring  all  employers  in  a particular  industry  to  keep 
records  and  to  obtain  permits.  Such  a power  would  only  be  exercised  if 
statistics  of  average  hours  worked  in  an  industry  suggested  that  firms  were 
not  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  eliminate  overtime. 

301.  How  many  hours  of  overtime  should  be  allowed  without  the 
necessity  for  a permit?  If  the  legislation  was  only  permissive  it  would  he 
possible  to  fix  a limit  of  about  8 hours  per  week  on  the  overtime  which 
any  man  could  work  in  the  first  year  of  the  scheme.  This  limit  could  then 
be  reduced  by  one  hour  per  year  until  it  reached  2 hours. 

302.  What  criteria  would  be  used  in  issuing  permits?  These  could  he 
flexible  but  one  would  expect  permits  to  be  made  available  for  seasonal 
work  and  to  be  valid  for  about  two  to  three  months  to  meet  exceptional 
work  loads  falling  on  a particular  group  of  men.  Renewal  of  permits  would 
not  be  usual. 

303.  Legislation  is  not  part  of  the  tradition  of  industrial  relations  in 
Britain ; systematic  overtime  certainly  is.  If  the  overtime  situation  has 
grown  in  the  way  suggested  in  this  paper  then  it  may  well  be  that  both 
traditions  should  be  broken.  All  the  evidence  supports  ffiose  who  have 
criticised  systematic  overtime  as  a major  cause  of  inefficiency  in  Britan 
and  who  have  seen  its  elimination  as  a way  of  achieving  important  gains 
in  productivity.  It  is  not  often  possible  to  legislate  for  efficiency  but  some 
form  of  control  on  overtime  might  involve  just  that. 
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Foreword 


This  publication  in  the  series  of  Research  Papers  specially  prepared  for  tne 
Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations  contains 
the  results  of  Mr.  Whybrew’s  study  of  the  operation  of  overtime  working 
in  British  Industry.  It  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  reasons  why  Britain 
appears  to  work  more  overtime  than  most  other  comparable  countries,  and 
with  attempts  which  have  recently  been  made  to  reduce  its  use. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  study  will  be  found  interesting  and  useful  by  many 
people  concerned  with  industrial  relations  and  with  the  problem  which  the 
Royal  Commission  is  examining.  The  views  expressed  in  the  paper  are  of 
course  those  of  the  author  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  or  foreshadow 
those  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers'  Associations 
Lacox  House 
November  1967 
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GRIEVANCE  ARBITRATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  ITS  FUNCTIONS  AND  EFFECTS 
by  Jack  Siieber 

Professor  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Director  of  the  School 

■ of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Michigan  State  University,  USA 

SUMMARY  (BY  THE  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR)* 

1.  Virtually  all  collective  agreements  in  the  United  States  provide  for 
final  and  binding  arbitration  over  disputes  arising  out  of  the  application  and 
interpretation  of  the  agreement  or  “ contract  By  contrast,  arbitration  is  not 
generally  used  to  settle  disputes  which  arise  when  the  existing  contract  is 
being  renewed  or  re-negotiated.  Since  the  great  majority  of  contracts  are 
negotiated  for  a fixed  period — e.g.  two  or  three  years — this  means  that 
strikes  and  other  sanctions  are  generally  ruled  out  under  the  agreement  for 
the  period  of  its  operation.  To  the  extent  that  such  arrangements  exist 
sanctions  may  only  be  used  to  settle  so-called  “ disputes  of  interest  ”.  Disputes 
of  right  may  be  settled  by  negotiation,  with  the  right  of  either  side  to 
ultimate  reference  to  arbitration. 

2.  The  paper  describes  the  growth  of  this  type  of  grievance  arbitration 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  encouraged  by  war-time  developments  and 
recent  legislation,  but  it  is  essentially  an  expression  of  the  desires  of  the 
parties.  There  is  no  legal  obligation  to  sign  procedure  agreements  involving 
the  reference  of  grievances  arising  out  of  the  application  and  interpretation 
of  existing  agreements  to  arbitration,  and  the  system  is  not  universal.  Yet 
there  has  been  an  increasing  use  of  arbitration  in  recent  years,  and  a rise 
in  requests  for  the  services  of  arbitrators.  However,  since  there  are  always 
far  more  applications  made  for  arbitration  than  actual  arbitration  decisions, 
it  seems  as  though  the  mere  appointment  of  an  arbitrator  or  “panel”  of 
arbitrators  can  help  to  induce  a settlement  or  the  abandonment  of  a 
grievance.  This  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  availability  of  arbitration 
does  not  necessarily  stifle  negotiations  ; on  the  contrary  it  seems  to  operate  as 
an  extra  form  of  pressure  on  the  parties  to  agree. 

3.  Issues  submitted  to  arbitration  vary,  but  in  periods  of  recession  con- 
centration seems  to  be  on  seniority  rights,  lay  oft  clauses  and  other  defensive 
aspects  of  the  contract.  In  periods  of  boom  more  disputes  arise  over  the 
operation  of  overtime  and  incentive  standards.  In  both  periods  questions 
involving  discipline  and  dismissal  are  important,  and  in  most  years  these 
seem  to  account  for  roughly  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  all  known 
references. 

4.  Some  agreements  specifically  exclude  certain  subjects  from  arbitra- 
tion— e.g.  individual  wage  inequities,  merit  increases,  production  standards 
and  “ management  rights  ”.  Often  a dispute  over  whether  or  not  a subject 

1 Note:  It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  first  section  represents  my  attempts  to  summmse 
the  complex  analysis  and  argument  which  is  advanced  by  Professor  Steiber  in  the  sections 
that  follow.  He  is  in  ho  way  responsible  for  its  shortcomings  and  over-simplifications, 
although  every  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  nSisrepr^senting  his  position.  W.  M. 
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is  covered  by  arbitration  can  itself  be  settled  by  reference  to  an  arbitrator 
In  general  unions  tend  to  favour  broad  arbitration  provisions,  while  com- 
panies prefer  provisions  of  a more  limited  scope. 

5.  Over  half  of  known  arbitration  agreements  specify  a single  arbitrator 
agreed  by  the  parties,  but  many  provide  for  a Tripartite  Board  with 
“ partisan  ” members  from  both  sides  and  an  “ independent  ” chairman.  The 
recent  tendency  has  been  for  an  increasing  use  of  ad  hoc  arbitrators,  who  may 
specialise  in  particular  types  of  dispute.  Recent  studies  suggest  that  about 
85  per  cent  of  arbitration  agreements  provide  for  ad  hoc  arbitration.  There 
has  been  a corresponding  decline  in  permanent  boards  of  arbitration,  and  this 
type  of  arrangement  is  now  mainly  confined  to  large  multi-plant  companies. 
This  development  is  at  variance  with  the  prognostications  and  preferences  of 
many  early  arbitrators,  who  saw  ad  hoc  arbitration  as  at  best  a “ transitory 
method”  which  would  eventually  give  way  to  more  stable  arrangements 
employing  arbitrators  who  were  experienced  in  the  needs  and  preferences  of 
particular  firms  and  unions.  An  effect  of  the  decline  in  permanent  arrange- 
ments is  said  to  be  a reduction  in  the  use  of  mediation  by  the  arbitrator. 
This  practice  reached  its  fullest  expression  in  Tripartite  Boards,  where  an 
“ impartial  chairman  ” was  expected  to  operate  a “ system  for  resolving  all 
problems  that  arise  during  the  life  of  the  contract,  utilising  a technique  of 
continuing  negotiations”,  viewing  himself  as  “a  mediator  who  is  vested 
with  reserve  powers  to  render  a final  and  binding  decision”.  Professor 
Stieber  argues  that  the  decline  of  tlris  system  has  lead  to  an  increase  in 
the  judicial  element  in  arbitration  decisions,  since  an  arbitrator  who  meets 
the  parties  for  the  first  (and  often  the  last)  time  at  the  arbitration  hearing 
“must  of  necessity  serve  in  a judicial  capacity”.  He  believes  that 
it  can  be  shown  that  such  an  increase  in  the  judicial  aspect  of  arbitration 
meets  the  needs  of  the  parties  as  decisions  accumulate  and  precedents 
are  established.  Gradually  arbitration  becomes  more  predictable  and 
arbitrators  more  interchangeable.  As  a result  the  outcome  of  routine 
grievances  can  be  predicted,  and  arbitration  is  used  to  settle  outstanding  issues 
where  the  parties  require  a quick  and  binding  decision. 

6.  However,  it  is  not  argued  that  developments  in  the  United  States  can 
be  said  to  show  that  there  is  one  correct  or  “ right  ” approach  to  arbitra- 
tion : in  fact  the  continued  coexistence  of  many  different  forms  and  styles  of 
grievance  arbitration  implies  that  no  single  approach  is  likely  to  fit 
all  situations.  In  the  last  analysis  grievance  arbitration  emerges  as  a flexible 
tool,  which  must  be  adapted  to  the  industrial  relations  system  within  which  it 
operates. 

7.  American  arbitrators  work  within  a legal  framework,  in  that  collective 
agreements  are  legally  enforceable  in  the  United  States,  including  provisions 
for  arbitration.  Yet  this  should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  grievance  arbitra- 
tion needs  legal  enforcement  to  make  it  effective.  For  many  years  it  flourished 
without  such  support,  and  in  the  last  analysis  its  acceptability  and  use  derives 
from  the  good  faith  and  preferences  of  the  parties. 

8.  Despite  the  existence  of  grievance  arbitration  about  a third  of  all 
strikes  occur  during  the  run  of  a collective  contract.  These  are  partly  due  to 
the^  fact  that  certain  subjects  are  often  excluded  from  the  application  of 
arbitration,  but  many  strikes  are  clearly  in  breach  of  arbitration  provisions 
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and  imauthonsed  by  the  unions  concerned.  There  are  no  accurate  data  on 
the  extent  of  unauthonsed  strikes  but  Professor  Stieber  gives  reasons  for 
supposing  that  in  recent  years  unauthorised  strikes  have  accounted  for  about 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  workers  involved  and  25  to  30  per  cent  of  all  strikes 


9.  It  can  be  seen  that  arbitration  cannot  be  said  to  have  come  close  to 
eliminating  unauAorised  strikes,  although  there  are  still  proportionately  more 
unauthonsed  strikes  in  Britain  than  America.  Professor  Stieber  argues  that 
many  reasons  can  be  given  for  the  difference  in  the  experience  of  both  countries 
including  our  system  of  national  bargaining,  our  union  structure  and  the 
position  of  shop  stewards  in  Britain.  Nevertheless,  he  maintains  that  within 
the  Amencan  system  of  detailed  company  agreements  of  a limited  duration 
the  provision  of  gnevance  arbitration  is  a factor  in  reducing  unauthorised 
strikes.  He  also  argues  that  many  unofficial  strikes  occur  because  workers 
desire  a quick  settlement  which  can  operate  retrospectively.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  in  relation  to  cases  of  alleged  victimisation  and  dismissal 
which  are  responsible  for  a substantial  proportion  of  unauthorised  strikes' 
m this  comtiy  (As  has  been  said  roughly  20  to  25  per  cent  of  arbitration 
cases  in  the  United  States  deal  with  such  matters.)  Finally,  some  20  000 
disputes  each  year  are  resolved  by  arbitrators.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
offiers  are  decided  by  negotiation,  in  order  to  avoid  a reference  to  arbitration. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  in  the  absence  of  such  orderly  procedures,  a 
substantial  number  of  these  grievances  would  go  unheard  and  unresolved,  a’nd 
some  proportion  would  eventually  erupt  in  unauthorised  work  stoppages  ” 
Professor  Stieber  concludes  that  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for 
differences  m the  institutional,  legal  and  social  framework,  the  system  “mav 
have  something  to  offer  other  countries  ”.  WM 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

10.  The  United  States  is  unique  among  industrialised  nations  in  the 
extent  to  which  its  industrial  relations  system  relies  upon  private  voluntary 
^^bitration  to  resolve  disputes  which  arise  during  the  term  of  an  agreement. 
“ The  essence  of  the  grievance  procedure  is  to  provide  a means  by  which  aii 
employee,  without  jeopardizing  his  job,  can  express  a complaint  about  his 
work  or  working  conditions  and  obtain  a fair  hearing  through  progressively 
higher  levels  of  management.’”  Virtually  all  collective  bargaining  agreements 
in  the  United  States  include  a procedure  for  handling  grievances  and,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BUS),  94  per  cent  of  all  agreements  provide 
for  final  and  binding  arbitration  as  the  terminal  step  should  the  dispute  not 
be  settled  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  grievance  procedure.® 


Bargaining  Agreements:  Grievance  Procedures,  Bulletin  No.  1425-1 
US  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington:  November,  1964,  p,  L 

procedures  used  throughout  this  paper,  unless  otherwise 
Buhefin^n*  Bargaining  Agreements:  Arbitration  Procedures, 

Jme^ToS  Thtf".*’  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington: 

S’coverin  collective  bargaining  agreements, 

representing  practically  all  agreements  of  this  size  in 
exclusive  of  rmlroad,  airline,  and  government  agreements.  The  agreements 
ebghtly  less  than  half  of  all  workers  covered  by  collective  bargaining 
SSun  1961-62  excluded  industries.  Statistics  in  the  report  relate  to  agrraments 
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11.  In  contrast  to  the  widespread  availability  of  voluntary  arbitration  in 
disputes  arising  under  the  agreement  (i.e„  so-called  disputes  of  right),  collective 
bargaining  contracts*  rarely  include  provisions  to  arbitrate  disputes  arising  out 
of  the  negotiation  of  new  agreements  or  contract  reopening  provisions  (i.e., 
so-called  disputes  of  interest).  Less  than  2 per  cent  of  1,717  major  agreements 
studied  by  the  BLS  provided  for  arbitration  of  disputes  over  the  terms  of 
new  contracts  and  only  4 per  cent  included  provisions  to  arbitrate  disputes 
arising  out  of  reopenings  on  wages  or  other  economic  issues  during  the  term 
of  the  contract.  While  contractual  commitments  to  arbitrate  rights  disputes 
have  shown  a steady  increase  during  the  last  twenty  years — from  73  per  cent 
in  1944,  83  per  cent  in  1949  and  89  per  cent  in  1952— arbitration  clauses 
covering  interest  disputes,  which  were  never  very  common,  have  become 
even  less  popular  during  the  last  decade. 

12.  A third  category  of  disputes  in  which  arbitration  is  sometimes  invoked 
involves  differences  between  two  or  more  unions  as  to  which  one  is  to 
perform  a certain  type  of  work,  commonly  called  “ jurisdictional  disputes  ”. 
Arbitration  of  jurisdictional  disputes  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
construction  industry  where  a procedure  has  been  established  by  unions  and 
contractors  to  resolve  such  disputes  through  a tribunal  consisting  of  an 
impartial  chairman  and  an  equal  number  of  union  and  employer  represen- 
tatives. The  AFL-CIO  also  has  a procedure  providing  for  arbitration  of 
disputes  between  its  afBliates  over  organising  jurisdictions  and  alleged  charges 
of  raiding. 

13.  This  paper  will  concern  itself  only  with  the  first  of  these  three  types 
of  arbitration — voluntary  arbitration  of  grievances — as  it  is  practised  in  the 
United  States.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  argue  that  grievance  arbitration  should 
be  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  but  rather  to  acquaint  the  Royal  Commission 
and  the  readers  of  this  paper  with  some  of  the  salient  features  of  labour 
arbitration  in  the  United  States  and  our  experience  with  the  arbitration 
process.  It  is  left  to  the  Commission  to  decide  the  extent  to  which  it  considere 
that  the  American  experience  has  applicability  to  the  industrial  relations 
system  in  Great  Britain. 

B.  EVOLUTION  OF  ARBITRATION' 

14.  The  concept  of  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes  is  at  least  150  years 
old.  The  same  Act  of  Parliament  which  repealed  the  Combination  Acts  of 
1824,  outlawing  unions,  also  provided  for  settling  labour  disputes  by  volun- 
tary tribunals  or  through  the  courts  if  the  parties  failed  to  act.  Both  the 
term  “ arbitration  ” and  its  use  in  the  United  States  was  strongly  influenced 
by  developments  in  England.  In  the  United  States  the  first  known  instance 
of  voluntary  arbitration  occurred  in  1865  in  a dispute  involving  the  iron 
puddlers  in  Pittsburgh.  Following  the  railroad  strike  of  1877  and  continuing, 
through  the  1880’s  and  1890’s,  there  was  great  public  interest  in  arbitration. 

■*  The  terms  “ contract  ” and  “ agreement " are  used  interchangeably  in  this  paper. 

3 This  section  draws  heavily  from  Edwin  E.  Witte,  Historical  Survey  of  Labor  Arbitration, 
Labor  Relations  Council  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press,  Philadelphia:  1952;  and  “ The  Future  of  Labor  Arbitration  ” by  Edwip 
E.  Witte,  The  Profession  of  Labor  Arbitration,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs 
Washington,  D.C.  for  the  National  Academy  of  Arbitrators,  1954. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  according  to  Professor  Edwin  E.  Witte, 
was  a period  in  which  “ labour  arbitration  made  only  slow  progress  in  actual 
use  but  in  which  a growing  public  interest  in  the  institution  and  a beginning 
of  an  appreciation  of  its  essential  nature  became  manifest 

15.  But  few  labour  disputes  were  arbitrated  before  the  First  World  War. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  found  54  arbitration  cases  involving 
“wages  and  hours”  issues  prior  to  1915.  Up  to  that  time,  arbitration  was 
usually  considered  as  a way  of  settling  or  preventing  strikes.  Arbitration 
as  a method  of  resolving  disputes  over  contract  interpretation,  application  and 
administration  was  virtually  unknown. 

16.  A significant  development  in  the  history  of  arbitration  was  the 
inclusion  of  provisions  for  arbitration  in  trade  agreements  between  employer 
associations  and  unions.  The  earliest  of  these  was  the  agreement  between 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  the  International 
Typographical  Workers  Union  in  1900.  This  was  followed  a few  years  later 
by  a similar  agreement  between  the  publishers  and  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union.  Other  such  agreements  before  World  War  I involved 
the  street  railway  and  clothing  industries.  In  all  of  these  early  arbitration 
agreements  there  was  no  distinction  between  interest  disputes  and  rights 
disputes,  and  the  former  seems  to  have  been  the  type  of  dispute  the  parties 
were  most  concerned  about.  The  Anthracite  Conciliation  Board,  set  up  in 
1903  by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  which  was  bipartite  but 
provided  for  an  impartial  umpire  to  be  called  in  if  the  parties  could  not 
agree,  was  the  first  permanent  machinery  established  in  fte  United  States 
to  resolve  disputes  over  the  interpretation  and  application  of  an  agreement. 
It  was  the  real  beginning  of  grievance  arbitration. 

17.  Arbitration  made  considerable  progress  during  World  War  I.  The 
Government  took  the  position  that  strikes  could  not  be  tolerated  in  wartime 
and  that  all  labour  disputes  in  war  industries  must  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
The  War  Labor  Board  functioned  as  an  arbitration  tribunal  in  many  cases 
and  decided  all  disputes  which  might  lead  to  strike  action,  with  the  parties 
stipulating  in  advance  that  they  would  abide  by  the  decisions.  In  meat 
packing  and  in  a few  other  industries,  machinery  for  arbitration  of  all  disputes 
not  settled  by  negotiations  was  started  during  this  period. 

18.  The  New  Deal  era  of  the  1930’s  saw  a further  advance  in  the  use  of 
arbitration.  The  Federal  Conciliation  Service,  which  encouraged  inclusion 
of  arbitration  provisions  in  agreements,  maintained  a staff  of  full-time 
arbitrators  and  designated  ad  hoc  arbitrators  upon  request  of  the  parties, 
was  strengthened  during  the  depression.  In  1937  the  American  Arbitration 
Association  was  established  and  eventually  became  a potent  force  in  the 
growth  of  private  voluntary  arbitration.  Most  important  was  the  passage  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  1935  which  provided  for  the  recognition 
of  unions  and  promoted  collective  bargaining,  both  of  which  are  conditions 
for  the  development  of  grievance  arbitration.  The  late  1930’s  saw  the 
emergence  of  arbitration  as  a profession  although  there  were  still  only  a few 
practitioners  of  the  art. 

19.  The  greatest  impetus  to  both  the  institution  of  arbitration  and  the 
development  of  future  arbitratons  was  provided  by  World  War  II.  The  War 
Labor  Board  handled  over  2,000  cases  and  inserted  arbitration  as  the 
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terminal  step  in  the  grievance  procedure  in  every  case  in  which  issue 
arose.  The  Board  sent  many  disputes  to  final  and  binding  arbitration  and 
many  well-known  arbitrators  handled  their  first  case  on  referral  from  the 
War  Labor  Board. 

20.  World  War  II  experience  with  arbitration  was  so  successful  that 
participants  in  the  President’s  Labor-Management  Conference  of  1945 
unanimously  agreed  upon  the  advisability  of  including  provisions  for  arbitra- 
tion in  collective  bargaining  agreements.  This  was  about  the  only  issue  on 
which  labour  and  management  were  in  agreement  in  a Conference  which 
failed  utterly  in  its  objective  of  promoting  harmonious  industrial  relations 
during  the  post-war  years.  By  1948,  70  per  cent  of  all  major  contracts 
contained  provisions  for  arbitration,  including  those  in  mass  production 
industries  which  had  refused  to  recognise  unions  before  the  war. 

21.  The  next  step  in  advancing  'the  cause  of  arbitration  grew  out  of  a 
provision  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947  calling  upon  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  to  try  to  induce  the  parties  to  agree  “ to  other 
means  of  settlement  ” when  conciliation  fails.  This  provision  gave^  statutory 
support  to  the  Service’s  encouragement  of  arbitration.  Another  section  of  the 
Act  (301)  established  the  principle  that  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
is  a legally  enforceable  contract  by  allowing  unions  and  employers  to  brmg 
suits  for  damages  in  federal  courts  for  contract  violations.  This  provision 
further  encouraged  some  unions  and  companies  to  include  final  and  binding 
arbitration  in  their  agreements  for  fear  that  without  such  arbitration  they 
might  be  involved  in  countless  law  suits. 

22.  By  the  1950’s  labour  arbitration  was  a full-grown  and  well-established 
part  of  the  American  system  of  industrial  relations.  We  turn  next  to  an 
examination  of  some  aspects  of  arbitration  as  it  exists  today. 

C.  EXTENT  OF  ARBITRATION 

23.  Despite  the  prevalence  of  private  voluntary  arbitration  as  a way  of 
resolving  grievance  disputes,  its  widespread  endorsement  by  unions,  manage- 
ment and  government,  and  its  standing  as  a uniquely  American  institution, 
there  are  no  accurate  records  of  the  number  of  grievances  arbitrated,  the 
issues  involved,  the  number  of  arbitrators  or  their  decisions.  The  paucity  of 
information  stems  from  the  private  and  voluntary  nature  of  grievance  arbitra- 
tion as  it  is  practised  in  the  United  States.  It  is  voluntary  in  that  the  parties 
are  under  no  obligation  to  include  provisions  for  arbitration  in  their  agree- 
ments. Even  when  arbitration  is  included  in  the  agreement,  there  is  no 
public  record  of  the  number  of  grievances  arbitrated,  let  alone  the  issues 
involved  or  the  outcome  of  the  disputes.  Parties  are  free  to  appoint  arbitrators 
with  or  without  outside  assistance.  The  arbitrator’s  responsibility  is  to  the 
parties  alone  and  it  is  generally  accepted  that  decisions  may  not  be  published 
without  their  permission. 

24.  We  do  have  enough  knowledge  about  the  arbitration  process  to  know 
that  the  number  of  cases  arbitrated  has  been  increasing,  we  have  a reasonably 
good  idea  regarding  the  relative  frequency  with  which  different  issues  occur, 
and  there  is  a growing  body  of  published  decisions  which  have  served  to 
establish  widely  accepted  principles  with  respect  to  a variety  of  issues.  The 
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information  on  grievance  arbitration  comes  largely  from  the  two  major 
^encies  which  assist  the  parties  in  the  selection  of  arbitrators,  the  American 
Arbitration  Association  (AAA)  and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  (FMCS),  from  the  National  Academy  of  Arbitrators  (NAA)  which 
includes  among  its  membership  arbitrators  with  substantial  experience,  and 
from  the  major  services  which  publish  arbitration  decisions,  the  Bureau  of 
National  Aflairs  (BNA)  and  Commerce  Clearing  House  (CCH). 

25  Both  the  AAA  and  the  FMCS  report  large  increases  in  the  number  of 
arbitrators  appointed  and  the  number  of  cases  decided  under  their  auspices 
during  the  last  decade,  About  2,000  arbitration  awards  were  issued  in  cases 
handled  by  the  AAA  in  1966,  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent  over 
1957 ' There  was  a steady  rise  until  1963  when  the  case  load  stabilised  at 
about  the  current  level.  The  FMCS  reported  an  increase  from  917  arbitration 
awards  by  arbitrators  appointed  through  that  agency  in  fiscal  year  1957  to 
1 887  in  1965,  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent.’  In  both  agencies  there  were 
more  than  twice  as  many  requests  for  arbitration  panels  as  decisions,  reflecting 
the  large  and  increasing  number  of  cases  settled  after  a panel  of  arbitrators 
bad  bein  requested  and  the  number  of  cases  settled  after  appointment  of  an 
arbitrator  but  before  an  award  was  made.  The  National  Academy  of  , -^bi- 
trators  survey  in  1964  found  that  in  some  30  per  cent  of  all  cases  m which  its 
members  were  designated  as  arbitrators,  no  award  was  render^  due  to 
withdrawals,  settlements  or  cancellations.'  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  availability  of  arbitration  does  not  necessanly  stifle  negotiations  by  the 
parties  and  may,  in  fact,  tend  to  put  pressure  on  the  parties  to  reach  their 
own  decision  rather  than  risk  an  arbitration  award. 

26.  But  the  approximately  4,000  cases  handled  by  the  two  major 
appointing  agencies  represent  only  a small  proportion  of  the  total  cas^ 
arbitrated  in  any  given  year.  The  BLS  study  found  that  30  per  cent  of  the 
agreements  made  no  reference  to  outside  assistance  in  selection  of  arbitrators 
and  in  about  50  per  cent  of  the  agreements,  outside  assistance  was  to  be 
soudit  only  if  the  parties  themselves  were  unable  to  agree  on  an  arbitator. 
The  larger  the  number  of  workers  covered  by  an  agreement,  the  more  l&ely 
that  the  parties  wfll  not  utilise  outside  agencies  in  selecting  an  arbitrator,  eitoer 
because  they  have  a permanent  arbitration  system  or  because  they  have  had 
sufficient  experience  with  arbitration  to  agree  on  a mutually  acceptable 
arbitrator.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  survey  by  the  Nation^  Academy 
of  Arbitrators  among  its  own  members  which  found  that  one-third  of  all 
cases  were  decided  under  a permanent  arbitration  mangeinent  and  4at 
43  per  cent  of  their  ad  hoc  appointments  were  made  directly  by  the  p^es 
without  resort  to  an  outside  agency.  These 

much  higher  among  NAA  members  than  ^ong  all  arbitrators  bwause  Aey 
are  more  likely  to  serve  as  permanent  arbitrators  and  are  sufficiently  well 
known  to  enhance  their  chances  for  direct  selecflon  by  the  partis.  Still 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  AAA  and  FMCS  cases  represent  a small 

6 Arbitration  News,  American  Arbitration  Association  No.  3,  1967  and  tetter  AAA  Labor 

Management  Institute  dated  April  14,  1967.  _ 

7 Eighteenth  Annual  Report  Fiscal  Year  1965,  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 

Washington:  1966.  , , , y j i-u  ., 

> Proceedings  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  of  Arbitrators, 

1965  published  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Washmgton.  1965. 
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minority  of  all  cases  decided  through  arbitration.  Morris  Stone,  editorial 
director  of  the  AAA,  has  estimated  that  about  20,000  grievances  are  arbitrated 
in  the  United  States  each  year. 

27.  Only  a very  small  proportion  of  all  arbitration  decisions  are  published. 
In  a recent  12-month  period  the  BNA  pubhshed  some  1,300  decisions  and  the 
CCH  1,800,  many  of  them  overlapping.  Members  of  the  NAA  published 
609  decisions  in  1964,  only  1 out  of  every  7 they  rendered.  Other  arbitrators 
probably  publish  an  even  smaller  proportion  of  their  decisions.  Even  when 
one  makes  allowance  for  publication  through  other  sources  and  private 
circulation  of  decisions  by  employer  associations,  unions  and  consultant 
services,  it  is  evident  that  awards  available  to  persons  other  than  the  parties 
themselves  constitute  only  a small  and  unrepresentative  sample  of  all  arbitra- 
tion decisions.  Yet  employers  and  unions  often  base  their  selection  of 
arbitrators  on  published  decisions,  which  at  best  represent  oidy  a very  small 
selected  sample  of  an  arbitrator’s  total  awards  and  can  be  quite  misleading 
as  to  an  individual’s  approach  to  specific  issues. 

28.  Issues  submitted  to  arbitration  show  considerable  variation  with 
economic  conditions  generally  and  in  particular  industries,  In  recession 
periods,  disputes  over  seniority  in  demotion  and  layoff  tend  to  increase, 
while  in  prosperous  times,  disputes  over  such  issues  as  overtime  work  and 
incentive  rate  standards  are  likely  to  increase.  However,  certain  issues  tend 
to  occur  quite  frequently  regardless  of  economic  conditions.  Discipline  and 
discharge  cases  account  for  20-25  per  cent  of  all  cases  in  most  years.  Other 
frequently  arbitrated  issues  involve  management  rights,  job  classification 
and  work  assignment,  overtime  hours,  seniority  in  demotion,  layoff  or 
promotion,  arbitrability,  pay  for  time  not  worked,  and  vacation  and  holiday 
pay. 


D.  SCOPE  OF  ARBITRATION 

29.  Most  agreements  impose  some  restriction  or  exclusion  on  employee 
complaints  which  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  grievance  procedure,  or  in  arbitra- 
tion, or  in  both.  Only  340  of  the  1,717  major  agreements  covered  in  the 
BUS  study  provided  for  the  ultimate  in  the  handling  of  employee  complaints : 
every  grievance  guaranteed  a hearing  and  every  grievance  dispute  a setde- 
ment.  In  70  per  cent  of  agreements  with  arbitration  clauses,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  arbitration  provision  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  grievance  procedure. 

30.  The  most  common  restriction  on  arbitration  limited  arbitrable  issues 
to  those  involving  the  interpretation,  application  or  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment. Considering  the  expanded  breadth  and . flexibility  of  the  arbitration 
process  as  a result  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  which  will  be 
discussed  later,  this  is  indeed  a minor  limitation.  When  one  considers  that 
two-thirds  of  all  major  contracts  guarantee  arbitration,  either  of  all  disputes 
without  exception  or  of  all  disputes  over  the  interpretation,  application  or 
violation  of  the  agreement,  it  is  clear  that  not  many  differences  between 
employees  and  employers  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  arbitration 
process.  What  are  these  issues  which  management  and/or  unions  have 
seen  fit  to  exclude  explicitly  from  the  arbitration  process? 
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31.  The  excluded  issues  are  found  in  348  agreements  covering  2-2 
million  workers  in  the  BLS  study.  Because  some  agreements  bar  more 
than  one  issue  from  arbitration,  the  number  of  exclusions,  456  in  all, 
exceeds  the  number  of  agreements.  While  the  reasons  for  excluding  specific 
issues  from  arbitration  are  not  known,  it  is  likely  that  “rmderlying  many 
exclusions  was  a strongly  held  belief  of  one  or  both  parties  that  the  issue 
in  question  was  too  im.portant  or  too  subtle  to  be  entrusted  to  a decision  of 
a third  party 

32.  About  half  of  all  issues  excluded  from  arbitration  involved  wage 
adjustments  other  than  general  wage  changes  (e.g.  individual  wage  rate 
inequities,  job  classification  and  job  evaluation,  incentives  or  piece  rates  and 
merit  increases).  Some  one-fourth  of  all  exclusions  related  to  disputes  over 
plant  administration  matters,  including  production  standards,  discharge  and 
discipline,  scheduling  of  hours  and  overtime,  and  management  rights.  The 
other  exclusions  principally  pertained  to  job  security,  administration  of 
employee  benefit  plans  and  union  security  provisions.  Whether  or  not  a 
dispute  involves  an  excluded  issue  is  itself  a debatable  and  often  an  arbitrable 
question — this  would  be  especially  true  of  agreements  which  exclude 
“ management  prerogatives  ” or  “ management  rights  ” without  further 
elucidation  of  what  is  meant  by  such  terms. 

33.  Certain  excluded  issues  are  associated  with  particular  industries. 
Thus,  United  Steelworker  agreements  in  basic  steel  and  related  industries 
usually  exclude  alleged  wage  rate  inequities  between  existing  jobs  thou^ 
rates  set  on  new  or  changed  jobs  are  arbitrable.  Production  standards  are 
not  subject  to  arbitration  in  29  agreements  covering  430,000  workers,  most 
of  them  under  contracts  between  the  United  Automobile  Workers  (UAW) 
and  automobile  companies.  Among  the  most  restrictive  arbitration  clauses 
are  those  negotiated  in  1963  in  the  General  Electric  and  Westin^ouse 
Corporations,  over  the  strong  objection  of  the  International  Union  of 
Electrical  Workers  (IUE).“  These  agreements  reflected  concern  by  the 
companies  over  the  impact  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  1960  which 
significantly  broadened  the  scope  of  arbitration.  They  provide  for  arbitration, 
at  the  request  of  either  party,  only  of  disputes  concerning  disciplinary  actions 
and  violations  of  specific  provisions  of  the  agreement.  In  addition,  specific 
Usted  issues  are  excluded  from  arbitration  except  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties. 

34.  The  opportunity  to  make  arbitration  provisions  either  more  or  less 
inclusive  and  to  revise  grievance  and  arbitration  procedures  each  time  a 
contract  is  open  for  negotiations  is  an  important  aspect  of  grievance  arbitration 
in  the  United  States.  Both  unions  and  managements  try  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  on  the  basis  of  their  own  experience  and  court  decisions. 
The  Geneiral  Electric  and  Westinghouse  cases  have  already  been  cited.  On 
the  union  side,  at  the  1966  UAW  collective  bargaining  convention,  delegates 
adopted  a resolution  to  remove  subcontracting  of  work  to  outside  firms  from 
the  arbitration  process  and  to  make  it  ah  issue  over  which  the  union  would 
have  the  ri^t  to  strike  during  the  term  of  the  agreement.  As  a rule, 

® Arbitration  Procedures,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

10  These  agreements  were  not  included  in  the  BLS  study  which  covered  contracts  in  effect 
in  1961-62. 
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unions  tend  to  favour  broad  arbitration  provisions,  while  companies  usually 
prefer  proviskiins  of  more  limited  scope.  The  lUE  1966  convention  adopted 
a resolution  which  stated,  in  part,  that  “ grievance  meetings  involving  subjects 
that  are  excluded  from  arbitration  have  been  lor  the  most  part  an  exercise 
in  futility  and  frustration  leading  to  costly  work  stoppages  that  are  detrimental 
to  both  the  union  and  the  company  While  the  lUE  resolution  reflects  the 
position  of  a relatively  weak  union  facing  such  industrial  giants  as  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse,  many  other  unions  would  subscribe  to  the  views 
expressed  therein. 

35.  Since  only  a small  proportion  of  agreements  provide  for  arbitration  of 
any  and  all  unsettled  grievances  without  exception,  disputes  often  arise  over 
whether  an  issue  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  arbitration  clause.  The 
question  may  be  whether  a dispute  is  over  the  “ interpretation,  application  or 
violation  of  the  agreement  ”,  a limitation  contained  in  more  than  half  of  aU 
agreements.  Or,  if  there  are  specific  exclusions  from  arbitration,  the  question 
may  be  whether  a particular  grievance  falls  within  the  scope  of  an  excluded 
issue.  Disputes  over  arbitrability  are  usually  heard  and  decided  by  the  same 
arbitrator  who  decides  on  the  merits  of  a case.  However,  some  contracts 
require  that  different  arbitrators  be  selected  to  pass  on  the  issue  of 
arbitrability  and  the  merits.  A significant  exception  to  the  practice  of  letting 
arbitrators  decide  questions  of  arbitrability  is  found  in  the  aforementioned 
General  Electric  and  Westinghouse  Agreements.  Under  these  contracts,  if 
either  party  questions  the  arbitrability  of  an  issue,  arbitration  is  permitted 
only  after  a court  determines  that  the  issue  is  arbitrable  and  directs  arbitration. 


E.  THE  ARBITRATION  TRIBUNAL 


36.  Although  almost  all  arbitration  cases  are  initiated  by  unions,  90 
per  cent  of  all  agreements  with  arbitration  clauses  pennit  either  party  to 
refer  disputes  to  arbitration.  The  remaining  contracts  provide  for  initiation 
of  arbitration  by  the  “ aggrieved  party  ”,  by  the  union,  or  only  by  mutual 
consent.  The  72  agireemeiite  which  specified  the  unio-n  as  the  referral  agent 
presumably  bar  management  or  an  aggrieved  employee  from  appealing  a 
dispute  to  arbitration  on  his  own.  The  problem  of  the  right  of  an  individual 
employee  to  utilize  the  arbitration  process,  when  his  umon  does  not  choose 
to  do  so.  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  there  is  an  implied  contractual  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
union  to  treat  individuals  fairly  in  the  course  of  interpreting  the  contract. 
This  raises  the  question  of  how  accessible  the  arbitration  machinery  should 
be  to  the  individual  for  purposes  of  determining  his  contractual  rights.  As 
a result  of  court  and  NLRB  decisions  there  is  a strong  likelihood  of  successful 
legal  action  against  unions  and/or  companies  for  failure  to  accord  an 
individual  fair  representation  ri^ts.  But  a satisfaotoiy  solution  to  this 
problem  has  not  yet  been  lound.“ 

37.  Most  agreements  s^ify  a time  limit  on  appeals  to  arbitration.  Haring 
from  management’s  reply  in  the  last  step  of  the  grievance  procedure.  Agree- 
ments generally  allow  one  to  four  weeks,  but  some  give  only  a few  days  and  a 
few  allow  up  to  several  months  or  even  a year.  Some  agreements  provide 


11  For  a good  discussion  of  individual  rights  in  arbitration  see  R.  W.  Fleming,  The  Labor 
-trihraftonFrocefj,  Univeraty  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana:  1965,  Chapter  5. 
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different  time  limits  for  specific  issues.  Mainly,  these  cover  grievances  over 
discharge  and  discipline,  or  other  matters  involving  retroactive  adjustments, 
for  which  shorter  time  limits,  ranginig  from  3 to  10.  days,  are  specified. 

38.  Agreements  conspicuously  avoid  reference  to  mediation  by  arbitrators. 
Only  a few  expressly  permit  mediation  and  none  of  those  examined  in  detail 
require  the  arbitrator  to  attempt  mediation.  Arbitrators  rarely  try  to  mediate 
a dispute  unless  the  parties  ask  them  to.  Permanent  arbitrators  are  more  likely 
to  attempt  mediation  than  ad  hoc  arbitrators  who  usually  have  had  no 
previous  contact  with  the  parties.  For  the  most  part,  unions  and  companies, 
once  they  decide  to  go  to  arbitration,  want  a decision  and  do  not  welcome 
efforts  to  mediate  on  the  part  of  the  arbitrator. 

39.  Agreements  tend  to  be  fairly  explicit  on  the  method  of  selection  of 
an  arbitrator.  Over  half  provide  for  a single  arbitrator  and  more  than 
40  per  cent  call  for  arbitration  by  a tripartite  board.  Some  agreements  allow 
either,  and  a small  number  provide  for  a single  arbitrator  on  some  issues 
and  a board  on  others.  Where  a board  is  used,  a common  practice  is  to 
permit  the  partisan  members  to  try  to  settle  the  dispute  before  calling  in  an 
impartial  chairman.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  parties  to  ask  an  arbitrator 
to  serve  by  himself  even  though  the  agreement  provides  for  a tripartite  board. 

40.  Ad  hoc  arbitration,  the  selection  of  an  arbitrator  or  arbitration  board 
for  each  dispute,  is  far  more  common  than  reliance  upon  permanenit  arbitrators. 
The  BLS  study  found  that  85  per  cent  of  alt  arbitration  provisions  called  for 
ad  hoc  selection  of  arbitrators  as  compared  with  80  per  cent  in  1952.  The 
use  of  permanent  arbitration  declined  from  17  per  cent  of  all  agreements  in 
1952  to  14  per  cent  a decade  later.  The  trend  has  been  towards  ad  hoc 
arbitration  by  a single  arbitrator. 

41.  Permanent  arbitration  is  found  most  often  in  large  multi-plant  com- 
panies and  under  multi-employer  contracts.  Because  of  the  greater 
prevalence  of  permanent  arbitration  in  large  companies,  some  25  per  cent  of 
all  workers  were  covered  by  such  agreements— almost  twice  the  proportion 
of  contracts  with  permanent  arbitration.  Permanent  arbitration  is  found 
most  frequently  in  apparel,  hotels,  restaurants  and  service  industries  where 
multi-employer  bargaining  prevails,  and  in  transportation  equipment,  primary 
metals,  rubber  and  machinery  industries  where  contracts  tend  to  cover  large 
employers  with  many  plants. 

42.  Ad  hoc  arbitrators  are  selected  in  a variety  of  ways : directly  by  the 
parties,  with  the  assistance  of  govermnental  or  private  agencies,  or,  on 
CKcasion,  by  outside  agencies  alone.  The  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  or  the  American  Arbitration  Association,  both  of  which  maintain 
extensive  lists  of  arbitrators,  are  specified  most  frequently  as  sources  of 
outside  assistance  in  selection  of  arbitrators.  These  agencies,  upon  request, 
submit  an  identical  list  of  names  to  each  of  the  parties,  who  return  the  list 
with  an  indication  of  the  name  or  names  considered  acceptable  in  order  of 
preference.  The  agency  then  selects  the  arbitrator  from  the  names  approved 
by  both  parties.  Some  agreements  state  that  assistance  in  selection  of  arbitra- 
tors is  to  be  sought  from  State  or  City  mediation  agencies  and  Federal  or 
State  judges. 

^ 43.  Perrnanent  arbitrators  are  usually  specified  by  name  in  agreements 
with  provision  for  permanent  arbitration.  Some  agreements  list  a panel 
of  arbitrators  who  serve  on  a rotating  basis  or  on  assignment  by  one  of  their 
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number  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the  panel.  Most  permanent  arbitrators 
serve  for  the  duration  of  the  contract.  They  are,  of  course,  subject  to  re- 
appointment and  some  parties  have  used  the  same  arbitrator  for  many  years. 
Some  agreements  simply  state  that  the  arbitrator  is  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  parties  and  is  subject  to  removal  at  the  request  of  either  the  union  or 
the  company. 

44.  Costs  of  arbitration  are  almost  invariably  shared  equally  by  the 
parties.  Under  a few  agreements,  the  losing  party  pays  the  entire  cost  of 
arbitration,  a practice  which  has  little  to  commend  it.  Both  the  FMCS  and 
AAA  notify  the  parties  of  the  arbitration  fee  charged  by  arbitrators  when 
they  submit  names  for  approval.  Per  diem  fees  in  ad  hoc  cases  range  from 
$75  to  $200,  with  an  average  of  about  $140.  Arbitrators  generally  charge 
for  hearing  days,  study  and  preparation  of  the  decision,  and  travel  time.  The 
average  fee  per  case  for  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  FMCS  in  1965  was  $381. 
Other  expenses  of  arbitration  include  attorneys’  fees  where  the  parties  choose 
to  be  represented  by  lawyers,  cost  of  a transcript  if  desired  by  the  parties, 
and  pay  for  lost  time  to  members  of  the  grievance  committee  and  witnesses. 
These  costs,  most  of  which  are  avoidable,  often  exceed  the  arbitrator’s  fee 
and  expenses.  Another  way  in  which  the  parties  might  reduce  the  cost  of 
arbitration  is  by  requesting  the  arbitrator  to  render  an  award  without  an 
accompanying  opinion.  In  most  cases  this  would  reduce  the  arbitrator’s 
fee  by  at  least  50  per  cent.  Despite  frequent  complaints  about  the  high  cost 
of  arbitration,  especially  from  unions,  the  parties  have  rarely  been  willing  to 
accept  an  award  without  an  opinion  explaining  the  rationale  for  the 
decision.^ 

F.  VARIETIES  OF  ARBITRATION 

45.  During  the  formative  years  of  arbitration,  the  use  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual or  board  to  resolve  disputes  between  a company  and  its  union  (per- 
manent arbitration)  was  far  more  common  than  the  selection  of  an  arbitrator 
for  each  individual  case  (ad  hoc  arbitration).  The  apparent  advantage  of  per- 
manent arbitration — the  opportunity  for  the  arbitrator  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  parties  and  their  collective  bargaining  relationship  as  well 
as  with  problems  peculiar  to  the  industry — ^led  most  professionals  in  the 
field  to  expect  that  permanent  type  arrangements  would  eventually  come  to 
prevail  in  American  industry.  SpeaMng  before  the  second  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Arbitrators  in  1949,  Dr.  George  Taylor  said: 
“ ad  hoc  arbitration,  at  best,  is  a transitory  method  ” entailing  disadvantages 
that  far  outweigh  the  advantages  to  labour,  management  and  arbitrators.  He 
suggested  that  permanent  arbitration  is  the  prime  requisite  to  support  indus- 
trial relations  stability.** 

46.  Taylor,  one  of  the  early  permanent  arbitrators  and  a frequent  chair- 
man of  presidential  boards  appointed  in  major  industrial  disputes,  proved 
to  be  a poor  prognosticator.  As  noted  earlier,  some  85  per  cent  of  all 
agreements  with  arbitration  provisions  in  1961-62  called  for  ad  hoc  arbitra- 
tion. Permanent  arbitrators  are  more  commonly  utilised  by  large  multi-plant 
companies,  while  small  and  medium  size  employers  tend  to  prefer  ad  hoc 

12  iVb/e ; The  practice  of  providing  the  ‘ rationale  * or  reason  for  decisions  is  quite  at 
variance  with  normal  practice  in  this  country.  W.  M. 

13  The  Profession  of  Labor  Arbitration,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 
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arrangements.  The  durability  and  popularity  of  ad  hoc  arbitration  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  large  number  of  companies  and  unions  which  arbi- 
trate only  a few  cases  a year  and  do  not  consider  it  worthwhile  to  try  to 
agree  on  a permanent  arbitrator  ; in  addition,  many  companies  and/or 
unions,  including  some  with  a sizeable  case  load,  prefer  to  retain  freedom  of 
choice  among  arbitrators  on  a case  by  case  basis,  depending  on  the  issue 
involved. 

47.  The  growth  of  ad  hoc  arbitration  has  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  nature  of  the  arbitration  process  and  the  role  of  the  arbitrator.  An 
arbitrator  who  meets  the  parties  for  the  first  (and  often  the  last)  time  at  the 
arbitration  hearing  must  of  necessity  serve  in  a judicial  capacity,  rather  than 
as  a mediator.  Indeed  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  Taylor,  a strong  believer 
that  successful  grievance  arbitration  must  partake  of  both  the  mediation  and 
the  judicial  process,  favoured  the  permanent  type  arrangement  He  even 
questioned  whether  ad  hoc  arrangements  might  not  do  more  harm  than  good 
because  of  the  possibilities  opened  up  for  conflicting  awards  which  might 
increase  rather  than  decrease  the  range  of  differences  between  the  parties. 
But  even  permanent  arbitration  has  tended  to  emphasise  the  judicial  over 
the  mediation  role  of  the  arbitrator.^  Because  of  its  prevalence  in  key, 
mass  production  industries  employing  large  numbers  of  workers,  and  the  great 
influence  of  prominent  arbitrators  holding  permanent  appointments  upon  the 
profession  as  a whole,  it  is  worth  examining  the  evolution  of  permanent 
arbitration.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  variety  among  systems  in  the  early 
years  and  the  trend  towards  uniformity  as  collective  bargaining  and  arbitra- 
tion matured  together. 

48.  Two  major  types  of  permanent  arbitration  were  well-established  by 
1940 : the  impartial  chairman  and  the  umpire  system.  The  impartial  chair- 
man approach  is  “ a system  for  resolving  all  problems  that  arise  during  the 
hfe  of  a contract,  utilising  a technique  of  continuing  negotiations,  and  centre- 
ing on  a mediator  who  is  vested  with  the  reserve  power  to  render  a final 
and  binding  decision  The  umpire  arrangement  has  been  defined  as  “ a 
system  of  adjudication  of  those  rights  and  duties  which  are  recognised  by 
the  language  of  an  existing  agreement  between  the  disputing  parties 

49.  The  first  successful  impartial  chairmanship  was  established  in  1911 
in  the  Hart,  Shaffner  and  Marx  men’s  clothing  company  in  Chicago.  The 
arbitrator,  John  Williams,  a former  coal  miner  and  arbitrator  in  the  bituminous 
coal  industry,  acted  like  a court  of  equity  rather  than  a court  of  law.  He 
also  participated  actively  in  negotiations  between  the  parties.  George 
Taylor,  the  foremost  current  exponent  and  practitioner  of  the  impartial 
chairman  system,  has  described  the  essence  of  mediation,  which  is  inherent 
in  the  impartial  chairman  system,  as  the  development  of  “ the  consent  to 
lose  ”.  The  impartial  chairmanship  approach  has  been  utilised  for  the  most 
part  in  the  men’s  clothing  industry  and  in  other  branches  of  the  garment 
industry,  including  hosiery. 

H “ Constraint  and  Variety  in  Arbitration  Systems  ” by  Charles  C.  Killingsworth  and 
Saul  Wallen,  in  Labor  Arbitration:  Perspectives  and  Problems^  Proceedings  Of  the  Seventeenth 
Annud  Meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Arbitrators,  Bureau  of  National  Affairs, 
Washington:  1964.  This  section  draws  heavily  upon  this  excellent  article. 

t5  Ibid,  p.  60. 

t*  Ibid,  p.  62. 
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50.  The  umpire  system  originated  in  the  anthracite  coal  industry  as  a 
result  of  an  award  by  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission  of  1903.  A Board 
of  Conciliation,  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  management  and  labour 
representatives,  considered  grievances  at  formal  hearings  at  which  a verbatim 
transcript  was  made,  and  collected  relevant  documents  and  exhibits.  The 
entire  record  was  then  mailed  to  the  umpire  who  reached  his  decision  without 
any  formal  communication  with  the  parties  and  mailed  it  to  them.  Unlike 
agreements  in  industries  with  impartial  chairmanships,  which  were  brief 
and  general  in  terminology,  those  using  the  umpire  system  tended  to  have 
long,  detailed  and  specific  contracts.  The  scope  of  arbitration  was  restricted 
to  interpretation  and  application  of  the  agreement  and  the  umpire  acted  as 
an  adjudicator  rather  than  a mediator. 

51.  The  first  major  corporation  in  heavy  manufacturing  to  adopt  a 
system  of  permanent  arbitration  was  General  Motors  which,  in  1940,  agreed 
with  the  United  Automobile  Workers  (UAW)  to  appoint  an  umpire  to 
decide  unsettled  grievances.  After  the  first  few  years,  during  which  the 
arbitrators  were  ^ven  fairly  broad  scope,  the  parties  made  it  clear  that  they 
preferred  a “strictly  judicial”  approach  with  the  arbitrator  basing  his 
decisions  entirely  on  formal  hearings  without  any  discussion  with  the  parties 
and  no  efforts  at  mediation. 

52.  Ford  Motor  Company  and  the  UAW  went  through  an  experience 
somewhat  similar  to  that  at  General  Motors.  Starting  in  1943,  they  retained 
as  their  umpire  Harry  Shuhnan,  dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  whose  approach 
to  arbitration  was  highly  informal  and  whose  decisions  were  generally  the 
product  of  mediation  rather  than  adjudication.  Shulman’s  tenure  as  umphfe 
was  ended  by  his  death  in  1955.  But  towards  the  closing  years  of  his  umpire- 
ship  the  parties  felt  that  they  had  outgrown  his  approach  to  arbitration  and 
made  it  clear  to  his  successor  that  they  preferred  the  adjudication  approach  to 
Shulman’s  free-wheeling  mediation  style. 

53.  The  third  major  automobile  company,  Chrysler,  has  had  a somewhat 
different  arbiriation  history.  Arbitration  between  Chrysler  and  the  UAW 
was  ordered  in  1943  by  a War  Labor  Board  directive  which  contemplated 
an  impartial  chairmanship  system  under  which  the  arbitrator  would  function 
as  a mediator  to  resolve  disputes  arising  under  the  contract.  The  parties 
however  had  otter  ideas.  For  twenty  years,  the  first  Chrysler-UAW  umpire 
rendered  decisions  without  even  hearing  a witness  or  making  a plant 
inspection.  He  acted  like  an  appellate  court  rather  than  a judge,  basing  his 
decisions  on  a written  record  and  arguments  by  partisan  members  of  an 
appeals  board.  His  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  specified  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  In  1962  the  parties  revamped  their  procedure  to  conform  to 
the  GM-UAW  and  Ford-UAW  approach,  providing  for  appearance  at  hear- 
ings of  witnesses  and  otter  company  and  union  representatives. 

54.  summary,  the  experience  with  permanent  arbitration  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  illustrates  a process  characterised  by  initial  diversity  and 
ultimate  umfo^ty.  Kdlingswortt  and  Wallen  suggest  that  this  trial  and 
error  progression  represents  “ a kind  of  Darwinian  adaptation  to  environ- 
mental necessities  ”. 

5^  In  the  basic  steel  industry  the  judicial  approach  characterised  arbitra- 
tion from  the  outset.  The  first  agreement  between  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  Steelworkers’  Union  contained  a provision  for  ad  hoc 
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arbitration,  with  no  procedure  for  breaking  the  deadlock  if  the  parties  could 
not  agree  on  an  arbitrator.  The  result  was  that  few  arbitrators  were  appointed 
and  few  cases  were  heard.  During  the  war,  as  a result  of  pressure  by  the 
War  Labor  Board  to  reduce  the  accumulated  backlog  of  grievances,  more 
cases  were  decided.  The  war  experience  apparently  confirmed  the  worst 
fears  of  the  steel  companies  concerning  the  ignorance  of  outsiders  about  the 
steel  industry  and,  in  1945,  US  Steel  and  the  Steelworkers  agreed  to  a system 
of  permanent  arbitration.  For  six  years  a tripartite  board  with  a neutral 
chairman  decided  cases  by  majority  vote.  But,  in  1951,  the  partisan 
members  were  dropped  and  since  then  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Arbitration  has  functioned  as  sole  arbitrator.  Sylvester  Garrett,  who  has 
served  as  the  arbitrator  since  1951,  regularly  reviews  and  discusses  drafts  of 
his  decisions  with  designated  company  and  union  representatives,  who  func- 
tion as  consultants  to  the  arbitrator  rather  than  as  advocates.  But  the  deci- 
sion is  his  alone.  Most  other  major  steel  companies  also  relied  on  ad  hoc 
arbitration  at  the  outset  and  then  switched  to  a permanent  judicial-type 
system  of  arbitration.  The  Steelworkers’  Union  strongly  favours  permanent 
arbitration  and  has  successfully  pressed  for  establishment  of  permanent 
umpireships  in  several  companies.  In  fact,  the  director  of  the  union’s  arbi- 
tration department  would  like  to  see  a co-ordinated  system  of  arbitration 
which  would  include  all  steel  companies  which  bargain  with  the  Steelworkers’ 
Union. 

56.  The  history  of  arbitration  in  the  rubber  industry  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  steel.  The  companies  and  the  union  started  with  ad  hoc 
arbitration  during  the  war  years  when  strikes  and  slowdowns  were  contrary 
to  national  policy.  After  several  years  of  experience  with  ad  hoc  arbitration, 
the  major  companies  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  umpireships. 

57.  In  the  remainder  of  mass  production  industry,  ad  hoc  arbitration 
generally  prevails.  Where  permanent  systems  have  been  adopted,  they  tend 
towards  the  umpire-judicial  rather  than  the  impartial  chairman-mediation 
model.  The  impartial  chairman  system  has  been  retained  in  a few  industries 
such  as  clothing  where  it  was  established  many  years  ago.  The  construction 
industry  also  had  a jurisdictional  disputes  board,  which  functioned  like  an 
impartial  chairmanship  for  many  years,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
John  Dunlop.  In  recent  years  several  industries  centred  in  New  York 
City  have  had  essentially  impartial  chairman  systems  with  Theodore  Kheel 
serving  as  the  neutral  member.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  impartial 
chairman  approach  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  the  availability  of  a 
strong  and  talented  mediator  who  holds  the  chairmanship  for  a long  time. 
When  the  tenure  of  such  an  individual  is  terminated,  voluntarily  or  other- 
wise, he  often  is  succeeded  by  an  arbitrator  who  functions  under  an  umpire- 
judicial  system  of  arbitration. 

58.  Killingsworth  and  Wallen  explain  the  preference  for  the  umpire- 
judicial  approach  over  the  impartial  chairman-mediation  model  to  the 
changing  industrial  environment  in  which  arbitration  has  operated  over  the 
past  25  years.  The  post-war  years  have  not  been  hospitable  to  the  impartial 
chairmanship  approach,  which  functions  best  in  an  “ unstructured  environ- 
ment” with  few  guideposts  for  decision-making.  The  main  job  of  the 
neutral  in  such  an  environment  is  to  achieve  consensus.  Industries  which 
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fit  this  pattern  tend  to  be  small,  highly  competitive,  combine  the  functions 
of  ownership,  management  and  direction  of  labour  relations  in  one  man, 
and  place  great  importance  on  standardisation  of  labour  cost.  In  firms 
operating  in  such  industries,  labour-management  co-operation  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  and  there  is  little  need  for  formalised  policies  and 
procedures  spelled  out  in  detailed  agreements. 

59.  Mass  production  industries  in  the  United  States  present  an  entirely 
different  environment.  The  automobile,  steel,  rubber  and  other  industries 
have  been  dominated  by  a few  large  multi-plant  firms ; during  the  early 
years  of  collective  bargaining,  most  managements  wanted  to  “ contain  ” or 
even  eliminate  unions,  and  labour  relations  were  conducted  by  officials  wen 
down  in  the  management  hierarchy  who  often  lacked  authority  to  make  basic 
policy  decisions.  In  such  an  environment,  managements  were  wary  of  the 
“problem-solving”  approach  to  grievance  settlement,  and  insisted  that  the 
sole  source  of  union  rights  and  management  obligations  was  to  be  found  in 
the  written  agreement.  Obviously  the  umpire-judicial  approach  to  arbitra- 
tion was  more  suited  to  this  environment  than  the  impartial  chairman- 
mediation  model. 

60.  As  arbitration  matures,  the  guideposts  for  decision-making  become 
more  numerous,  more  detailed  and  more  explicit.  Arbitrators  become 
more  inter-changeable  and  decisions  more  predictable.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  an  umpire  system.  But  even  under  an  impartial  chairman  system, 
the  scope  for  mediation  tends  to  be  reduced  as  decisions  accumulate  and 
precedents  are  established.  This  should  lead,  and  in  some  companies  has 
led,  to  a reduction  in  case  loads  because  the  parties  can  often  predict  the 
outcome  of  routine  grievances  if  they  go  to  arbitration  and  prefer  to  reach 
their  own  settlement  using  guideposts  laid  down  in  previous  decisions. 

61.  Particularly  important  for  any  country  considering  the  introduction 
of  arbitration  into  its  system  of  industrial  relations  is  the  recognition  that 
there  is  no  “ best  ” or  “ right  ” approach  to  arbitration.  Furthermore,  no 
single  approach  is  likely  to  fit  all  situations.  Hence  the  co-existence  of 
ad  hoc  permanent  umpire  and  impartial  chairman  systems  in  the  United 
States.  While  study,  examination  and  consideration  of  different  systems  is 
always  desirable,  in  the  last  analysis  arbitration  must  be  adapted  to  the 
industrial  relations  system  and  the  industrial  environment  rather  than  the 
other  way  around. 

G.  WHO  ARE  THE  ARBITRATORS? 

62.  Nobody  knows  how  many  labour  arbitrators — ^full-time  and  part- 
time — ^theie  are  in  the  United  States.  The  National  Academy  of  Arbitrators’ 
roster  of  340  members  in  1966  includes  the  most  experienced  and  most 
active  arbitrators  m the  country.  But  there  are  many  arbitrators  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Academy.  The  FMCS  had  about  1,000  names  on  its 
panel  of  labour  arbitrators  in  1965  and  the  AAA  has  1,500  names  on  its 
national  panel.  State  mediation  agencies  also  maintain  panels.  Since 
there  is  considerable  overlapping  among  these  lists,  the  largest  figure  is 
a very  rough  approximation  of  the  number  of  individuals  available  for 
arbitration  assignments. 
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63.  But  the  number  of  “ acceptable  ” arbitrators  is  much  smaller.  The 
AAA  reports  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  arbitrators  on  its  panel 
actually  sit  on  arbitration  cases.  The  FMCS  has  a similar  problem  with 
2S  per  cent  of  the  arbitrators  on  its  roster  getting  75  per  cent  of  the  cases.” 
Despite  the  large  number  of  individuals  whom  the  appointing  agencies 
have  deemed  qualified  to  serve  as  arbitrators,  many  employers  and  unions 
prefer  to  limit  themselves  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  men  that  they 
have  used  in  the  past  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  not  unusual  for  parties ' 
to  wait  several  months  for  an  experienced  arbitrator  rather  than  accept  an 
“unknown”  arbitrator.  This  has  contributed  to  a growing  time  lag 
between  the  request  for  arbitration  and  the  rendering  of  the  arbitration 
decision.  The  FMCS  reported  than  an  average  of  119  days  elapsed 
between  these  two  steps  in  1965. 

64.  How  justifiable  is  the  great  reluctance  of  union  and  management 
representatives  to  experiment  with  inexperienced  arbitrators?  R.  W. 
Fleming  conducted  a series  of  experiments  which  indicated  that  the  outcome 
of  most  arbitration  cases  is  sufficiently  predictable  that  parties  might  weU 
use  less  experienced  arbitrators  without  risking  a “wrong”  decision.  On 
the  basis  of  his  research,  Fleming  concluded  that  “ labour  and  management 
can  make  an  educated  guess  as  to  the  outcome  of  even  diflicult  cases  by 
studying  the  views  of  experienced  arbitrators  and  that  in  routine  cases 
(which  constitute  a large  percentage  of  the  total)  they  ought  not  to  be  so 
concerned  about  trying  new  arbitrators  ”,  because  their  decisions  are  not 
likely  to  vary  from  decisions  rendered  by  experienced  arbitrators.”  The 
latter  conclusion  is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the  recurring  complaints 
about  the  time  lag  in  arbitrators’  decisions  and  the  alleged  shortage  of 
arbitrators. 

65.  The  “ typical  ” experienced  arbitrator  according  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Arbitrators’  survey  of  its  membership  in  1962  would  fall  into 
the  following  mould ; he  is  53  years  old ; has  at  least  a baccalaureate  de- 
gree and  probably  a law  degree  or  a PhD.  with  a major  in  one  of  the  social 
sciences,  most  likely  economics ; has  worked  for  the  federal  government  with 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  the  Wage  Stabilisation  Board  during  the 
Korean  War  or  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  j is  a university  pro- 
fessor or  a lawyer  who  spends  only  part  of  his  time  in  labour  arbitration ; 
and  earns  about  one-third  of  his  income  from  arbitration.  A disturbing 
finding  of  the  Academy  survey  was  that  the  average  age  of  arbitrators  was 
three  years  higher  than  in  1952  and  that  only  8 per  cent  of  the  members 
were  under  40  while  21  per  cent  were  over  60  years  of  age.  This  trend 
towards  the  “'well-aged  ” arbitrator  is  related  to  the  shortage  of  new  arbi- 
trators discussed  earlier  and  has  led  to  co-operative  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  appointing  agencies  and  the  Academy  to  train  new  arbitrators.  So 
far  these  efforts  have  attained  only  a modest  degree  of  success. 

H.  ARBITRATION  AND  THE  COURTS 

66.  Because  of  the  widespread  use  of  arbitration  and  the  prevalence  of 
“no-strike  no-lockout”  provisions  in  agreements,  there  is  the  impression 
among  some  foreign  observers  that  these  are  legal  requirements  in  the 

^’’^Daily  Labor  Report  No.  75,  April  18,  1967,  The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Washington, 

18  The  Labor  Arbitration  Process^  op.  oit..  p.  104. 
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United  States.  Actually  nothing  could  be  further  from  fact.  Grievance 
arbitration  in  the  United  States  is  predominantly  private  and  entirely  volun- 
tary. Parties  are  free  to  include  or  omit  such  provisions  and  may  change 
their  minds  on  this  issue  from  one  contract  to  another.  Thus,  the  Teamsters’ 
Union,  under  the  leadership  of  James  Hoffa,  has  adopted  an  open-end 
grievance  procedure  in  most  trucking  agreements  in  which  there  are  no 
provisions  for  arbitation  and  the  union  retains  the  right  to  strike,*®  there 
are  no  provisions  for  arbitration  in  many  construction  contracts  ; Region  7 
of  the  Allied  Industrial  Workers’  Union,  which  covers  the  western  part  of 
Michigan,  has  a policy  against  arbitration  other  examples  could  be  given. 

67.  The  fact  that  an  overwhelming  percentage  of  all  collective  bargain- 
ing contracts  provide  for  arbitration  reflects  the  prevailing  view  among 
unions  and  employers  that  both  have  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  adopting 
a general  arbitration  provision  as  the  terminal  step  in  the  grievance  procedure. 
Employers  consider  the  surrender  of  decision-making  authority  to  an 
“outsider”  in  disputes  arising  during  the  term  of  an  agreement  less  risky 
than  possible  strike  action  over  unresolved  grievances.  Unions  recognise 
that  it  is  difficult  to  strike  over  issues  which  affect  only  one  or  a small  group 
of  employees  or  which  may  even  favour  some  employees  over  others  (e.g. 
seniority)  and  are  therefore  willing  to  accept  arbitration  in  such  disputes. 
The  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  in  a resolution  adopted  at  their 
1966  convention,  explained  their  support  of  arbitration  as  follows : “ Where 
there  is  no  arbitration,  the  ‘ right  ’ to  strike  proves  an  ineffective  method  for 
resolving  the  countless  day-to-day  job  level  disputes.  Repeated  strikes 
cannot  be  sustained  over  minor  incidents.  In  effect,  management  freedom 
is  unlimited  where  there  is  no  effective  grievance  and  arbitration  procedure  ”. 
In  addition,  leaders  on  both  sides  recognise  the  advantages  of  stable  labour 
relations  free  from  threats  of  work  stoppages  during  the  term  of  the  contract. 
As  for  the  public,  the  idea  of  extending  the  basic  principles  of  democracy 
and  fair  play  to  the  work  place  has  found  broad  acceptance,  and  especially 
if  it  also  contributes  to  labour  peace. 

68.  The  force  of  voluntarism  has  been  so  great  that  arbitration  decisions 
have  almost  always  been  accepted  by  the  parties,  even  before  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  including  arbitration  provisions,  were  held  to  be 
legally  enforceable.  There  were,  however,  individual  cases  in  which  one 
party,  usually  the  employer,  refused  to  carry  out  an  arbitration  decision  and 
the  other  party  appealed  to  the  courts  for  rehef.  In  such  cases,  the  courts 
were  usually  deaf  to  union  requests  to  enforce  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
requiring  arbitration  of  unresolved  grievances  or  to  compel  an  employer  to 
abide  by  an  arbitration  award.  The  Wagner  Act  of  1935  contained  no 
provision  for  the  enforcement  of  collective  bargaining  agreements ; this  was 
considered  a matter  for  the  states.  Under  common  law,  a contract  was 
considered  to  exist  between  an  employer  and  his  employees  but  not  with  a 
muon,  and  in  most  states  the  courts  followed  the  common  law  and  refused 
to  enforce  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  disputes  that  had  not  arisen  when  the 
agreement  was  made.  Courts  reasoned  that  differences  between  employers 
and  muons  were  “ labour  disputes  ” and  therefore  they  could  not  enjoin  action 

“ Ralph  and  Estelle  James,  ora/ rAereamjrerr,  Van  Nostrand,  Princeton:  pp.  167-185. 

20  Robert  Repas,  “ Grievance  Procedures  Without  Arbitration  ”,  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  Review,  April  1967. 
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by  one  side  or  the  other  because  the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act,  at  the  federal 
level,  and  similar  statutes  in  many  states  prohibited  injunctions  in  labour 
disputes.  Some  students  of  labour  law  believed  that  this  interpretation  by 
the  courts  was  unsound.  Professor  Charles  Gregory  pointed  out  that  the 
Norris-La  Guardia  Act  was  concerned  with  labour  disputes  over  such 
issues  as  strikes,  boycotts  and  picketing  in  connection  with  organisation  and 
collective  bargaining,  and  not  over  differences  as  to  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  labour  agreements.®  As  a result  of  court  inaction,  unions  had 
to  resort  to  strikes  to  enforce  agreements  which,  according  to  Gregory,  was 
the  last  thing  Congress  intended  in  passing  the  Wagner  Act,  which  had  as 
one  of  its  objectives  the  achievement  of  stable  labour-management  relations. 
Furthermore,  Congress  made  it  clear  that  the  breach  of  a collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  should  not  be  treated  as  an  unfair  labour  practice  and  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
enforcement  of  contracts. 

69.  This  anomalous  situation — encouraging  collective  bargaining  on  the 
one  hand,  but  providing  no  means  of  making  the  parties  live  up  to  their 
agreements— was  presumably  dealt  with  in  the  1947  Taft-Hartley  Act,  in 
Section  301,  which  permits  suits  for  violation  of  a contract  between  an 
employer  and  a union  to  be  brought  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  Section  301  also  says  that  a union  or  employer  is  bound  by  acts  of 
its  agents  and  that  a union  may  sue  or  be  sued  as  an  entity  and  on  behalf 
of  the  employees  it  represents,  and  that  money  judgments  shall  be  enforce- 
able against  a union  as  an  organisation  but  not  against  individual  members. 
But  it  was  not  until  1957,  ten  years  after  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  enacted, 
that  Section  301  was  held  to  have  given  unions  and  employers  the  right  to 
have  collective  bargaining  agreements  enforced  through  the  federal  courts. 

70.  In  1957  the  Supreme  Court  issued  a landmark  decision  in  a case 
involving  the  Textile  Workers  Union  and  Lincoln  Mills  of  Alabama.*^  The 
Court  held  that  Section  301  created  a body  of  federal  law  governing  rights 
and  remedies  under  collective  bargaining  and  that  the  courts  should  enforce 
the  arbitration  clause  of  a collective  bargaining  agreement,  provided  the 
jurisdictional  requirements  of  the  clause  are  met.  This  was  the  turning 
point  at  which  law  began  to  play  a large  part  in  contract  administration. 
Henceforth  it  was  clear  that  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  is  a contract 
which  is  legally  enforceable  in  the  federal  courts.  What  is  more  important 
for  purposes  of  this  paper,  it  meant  that  where  a contract  contained  an 
arbitration  clause  the  union  could  compel  the  employer  to  honour  it. 
However,  the  situation  is  less  clear  where  the  union  refuses  to  arbitrate  and 
instead  chooses  to  engage  in  strike  action  to  settle  a grievance  in  violation 
of  a no-stiike  provision  in  the  contract.  Under  Section  301,  an  employer 
may  sue  the  union  for  specific  performance  of  the  agreement  to  arbitrate. 
But  the  courts  have  generally  held  that  the  Norris-La  Guardia  Anti-Injunction 
Act  prohibits  the  enjoining  of  strikes  in  labour  disputes,  even  when  a union 
has  voluntarily  entered  into  a no-strike  agreement.  The  only  recourse 


Charles  Gregory,  Labor  and  the  Law,  Second  Revised  Edition,  with  1961  supplement, 
W.  W.  Norton  & Company:  New  York,  Chapter  XIV. 

“ 353  US  448  (1957). 
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of  the  employer  is  to  sue  the  union  for  damages.  Many  authorities  regard 
this  interpretation  as  unfortunate  and  unsound  but,  for  the  present,  it 
remains  the  law  of  the  land.’’ 

71.  In  1960  the  Supreme  Court  dealt  explicitly  with  the  question  of 
arbitrability  of  disputes  under  an  agreement  containing  an  arbitration  clause. 
In  the  first  “trilogy”,’*  as  the  cases  have  come  to  be  known,  the  Supreme 
Court  indicated  a strong  federal  policy  favouring  the  arbitration  process  as 
a means  of  resolving  disputes  covering  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements  and  restricted  the  role  of  the  courts  with 
respect  to  review  of  arbitration  decisions.  “ In  broad  and  sweeping  language 
[the  Supreme  Court]  directed  the  courts  not  to  intercept  the  arbitration  process 
and  not  to  upset  arbitration  results  except  where  judicial  intervention 
is  warranted  under  standards  enunciated  in  the  opinions.””  The  following 
propositions  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  1960  trilogy : 

1.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a valid  agreement  to  arbitrate  or  a specific 
grievance  is  arbitrable  are  questions  for  the  courts  ultimately  to 
decide  (if  such  an  issue  is  presented  for  judicial  determination),  unless 
the  parties  have  expressly  given  an  arbitrator  authority  to  make  a 
binding  determination  of  such  matters. 

2.  A court  should  hold  a grievance  non-arbitrable,  under  a valid  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate,  only  if  the  parties  have  clearly  indicated  their 
intention  to  exclude  the  subject  matter  from  arbitration. 

3.  The  courts  should  not  get  into  the  merits  of  a grievance  in  considering 
whether  or  not  it  is  arbitrable ; it  is  for  the  arbitrator  to  consider 
the  merits. 

4.  If  the  arbitrator  stays  within  the  submission  of  the  parties  (if  there 
is  one)  and  makes  his  award  on  the  basis  of  his  construction  of  the 
contract,  the  award  must  be  enforced.  If,  however,  an  award  is  based, 
not  on  the  contract,  but  on  an  obligation  found  to  have  been  imposed 
by  law,  the  award  should  be  set  aside,  unless  the  parties  have  expressly 
authorised  the  arbitrator  to  dispose  of  the  legal  question  as  well  as 
the  contractual  issue.” 

72.  To  complete  this  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  courts  in  relation  to 
arbitration,  we  consider  a second  group  of  three  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1962  and  referred  to  as  the  second  “ trilogy  ”.”  Based  on  the  facts 
in  the  three  cases,  the  Court  decided  as  follows: 

1.  A Federal  injunction  against  a strike  over  an  arbitrable  matter  is 
barred  by  the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act  even  though  the  strike  was  in 
breach  of  a contractual  no-strike  pledge. 

23  Labor  and  the  Law,  op.  cit..  Chapter  XIV;  also  see  “ Arbitration  and  the  Courts  ”,  by 
R.  A.  Smith  and  D.  L.  Jones,  63  Michigan  Law  Review,  2763  (1965) ; “ Strikes  in  Breach  of 
Collective  Agreements  ”,  by  B.  Aaron,  63  Columbia  Law  Review,  1027  (1963);  “ The  Labor 
Injunction  Reappraised  ”,  by  B.  Aaron,  10  UCLA  Law  Review,  292  (1963). 

24  United  Steelworkers  v.  Warrior  & Gulf  Navigation  Co.  363  US  574  (1960);  United 
Steelworkers  v.  American  Manufacturing  Co.  363  US  564  (1960);  United  Steelworkers  v. 
Merprise  Wheel  & Car  Corporation  363  US  593  (1960). 

23  “ Arbitration  and  the  Courts  ”,  op.  cit.,  p.  758. 

26  Ibid,  pp.  759-760. 

27  Sinclair  Refining  Company  v.  Atkinson,  370  US  195  (1962) ; Atkinson  v.  Sinclair  Refining 
Company,  370  US  238  (1962);  Drake  Ba  eries  v.  Local  50,  370  US  254  (1962). 
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2.  The  employer  may  bring  a suit  under  Section  301  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  for  damages  against  a Union  for  alleged  violation  of  a no-strike 
provision,  if  the  arbitration  clause  of  the  contract  does  not  provide 
for  the  submission  of  employer  grievances  against  the  Union. 

3.  An  employer’s  suit  for  damages  for  breach  of  a no-strike  covenant 
should  be  barred  if,  under  the  ^ievance  procedure,  the  employer 
could  have  referred  his  complaint  to  arbitration.*® 

73.  How  important  an  effect  have  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  had  upon 
the  arbitration  process?  Professors  Smith  and  Jones  have  concluded,  as  a 
result  of  a survey  of  management  and  labour  representatives  and  an  examina- 
tion of  lower  court  cases  and  arbitrators’  decisions,  that  the  Court’s  decisions 
have  had  “ a substantial  impact  upon  the  judiciary,  arbitrators  and  the 
parties  ”.**  The  decisions  have  tended  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  arbitration 
process  and  to  increase  the  power  of  arbitrators.  The  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  the  courts  have  held  grievances  to  be  arbitrable  has  increased  sharply. 
With  respect  to  the  impact  on  the  parties.  Smith  and  Jones  had  this  to  say:' 

There  has  been  some  tendency  by  the  parties  to  negotiate  special 
limitations  upon  arbitral  jurisdiction  and  authority  and  to  this  extent 
the  Court’s  decisions  have  had  a regressive  effect  upon  the  arbitration 
process.  Not  all  of  these  changes  have  been  negotiated  without  resort 
to  economic  force.  Employer  insistence  upon  narrowing  the  scope  of 
arbitration  presumably  has  resulted  many  times  in  successful  union 
insistence  that  the  no-strike  provision  be  narrowed  accordingly.  The 
possibility  of  strikes  during  the  term  of  the  agreement  is  thereby  in- 
creased. To  this  extent,  the  Court’s  decisions  have  contributed  to 
industrial  conflict  rather  than  to  its  resolution.®® 

Professor  Fleming  has  summed  up  the  meaning  of  Court  decisions  since 
1957  in  the  following  words : 

Court  decisions  have  not,  then,  changed  the  fact  that  grievance 
arbitration  is  basically  a private  system  of  jurisprudence.  They  have, 
however,  profoundly  affected  the  rules  of  the  game.  Contractual  agree- 
ments to  arbitrate,  as  well  as  awards,  are  no  longer  gentlemen’s  agree- 
ments, but  are  enforceable  by  order  of  the  court.  Entirely  new  areas, 
hra-etofore  the  province  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  have 
been  opened  to  arbitration.  Most  important  of  all,  the  new  rules  are 
all  federal  rules,  many  of  which  remain  to  be  created  by  the  “ judicial 
inventiveness  ” of  which  Justice  Douglas  spoke.®* 

74.  Despite  the  significance  of  the  Court  decisions,  the  emergence  of  the 
doctrine  that  collective  bargaining  agreements  are  legally  enforceable  con- 
tracts should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  labour  agreements  must  have 
the  force  of  law  behind  them  in  order  to  make  collective  bargaining  work. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  an  employer  can  be  compelled  to  go  to  arbitration  and 

“ Arbitration  and  the  Courts  ”,  op.  cit.,  pp.  762-768. 

*®  “The  Impact  of  the  Emerging  Federal  Law  of  Grievance  Arbitration  on  Judges, 
Arbitrators,  and  Parties  ”,  52  Virginia  Law  Review  912. 

J^lbid.  This  conclusion  applies  largely  to  medium  and  small  firms.  Large  companies 
with  permanent  umpire  systems  tended  to  view  existing  arbitration  provisions  as  adMuate 
(p.  890). 

The  Arbitration  Process,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 
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to  abide  by  aa  arbitrator’s  award  if  he  has  agreed  to  do  so  in  his  labour 
agreement,  mean  that  grievance  arbitration  cannot  work  without  support  from 
the  courts.  We  must  remember  that  for  many  years  arbitration  flourished 
without  the  legal  support  which  it  received  from  Section  301  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  subsequent  Supreme  Court  decisions.  In  the  last  analysis  it 
is  the  good  faith  of  labour  and  management  in  negotiating  agreements  that 
determines  the  success  or  failure  of  individual  relationships  rather  than  the 
availability  of  laws  and  courts  to  enforce  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

I.  ARBITRATION  AND  STRIKES 

75.  The  inclusion  in  agreements  of  a prohibition  against  strikes  and  lock- 
outs while  an  agreement  is  in  effect  has  often  been  considered  a quid  pro  quo 
for  arbitration  of  unsettled  grievance  disputes.  But  the  widespread  avail- 
ability of  grievance  arbitration  has  not  eliminated  work  stoppages  during 
the  term  of  the  agreement  in  the  United  States.  Despite  the  fact  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  1,717  major  contracts  studied  by  the  BUS  contained  restric- 
tions on  strikes  and  lockouts  while  the  contract  was  in  effect,  more  than  one- 
third  of  aU  stoppages  in  1965,  involving  close  to  half  a million  workers, 
were  of  this  character.®  This  seeming  anomaly  may  be  explained  in  two 
ways : less  than  complete  coverage  of  the  no-strike  no  lock-out®  prohibition, 
and  strikes  in  violation  of  the  agreement,  that  is,  unauthorised  or  “ wildcat  ” 
strikes.  Unauthorised  strikes  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section  of  this 
paper.  Here  we  shall  consider  limitations  in  the  scope  of  the  arbitration 
provision  or  in  the  no-strike  clause  as  a possible  source  of  stoppages  during 
the  term  of  the  agreement. 

76.  Despite  the  prevalence  of  no-strike  provisions  in  agreements,  a strike 
which  is  not  in  violation  of  the  contract  is  possible  under  more  than  half  of 
aU  major  agreements.  In  180  agreements,  covering  more  than  600,000 
employees,  there  is  no  explicit  restriction  on  the  right  to  strike:  only  37 
of  these  agreements  also  contain  no  arbitration  clause,  while  143  contracts 
provide  for  arbitration,  including  25  in  which  all  disputes  are  subject  to 
arbitration.  Fifty-six  of  the  agreements  without  a strike  ban  are  in  the 
communications  industry*  and  twenty-three  are  found  in  construction.  The 
remaining  780  agreements,  under  which  a strike  is  possible  during  the  term 
of  the  agreement,  limit  the  strike  prohibition  to  disputes  subject  to  arbitra- 
tion, waived  the  strike  ban  for  specific  violations  of  the  agreement,  or  per- 
mitted strikes  after  the  grievance  procedure  had  been  exhausted  and  the 
agreement  did  not  guarantee  arbitration. 

77.  Of  the  757  agreements  with  an  absolute  prohibition  against  strikes, 
154  made  aU  disputes  subject  to  arbitration  and  an  additional  529  provided 
arbitration  for  aU  disputes  involving  interpretation,  application  and/or 
violation  of  the  agreement.  Significant  among  this  group  were  the  65  con- 
tracts which  specificaUy  excluded  certain  issues  from  arbitration  and  the  9 

32  The  BLS  counts  only  stoppages  lasting  for  a full  day  or  a full  shift  or  longer;  if  stoppages 
of  shorter  duration  were  included,  the  volume  and  proportion  arising  during  the  term  of 
agreements  would  undoubtedly  be  substantially  higher. 

33  Since  our  major  concern  in  this  section  and  the  one  which  follows  is  with  stoppages 
initiated  by  employees,  we  shall  use  the  term  “ no-strike  ” provision  to  include  all  stoppages. 
Actually  lockouts  occur  infrequently  in  the  United  States. 

3‘*  According  to  a representative  of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America,  no-strike 
provisions  have  been  added  to  many  of  these  agreements  since  1961-62. 
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which  had  no  arbitration  clause  but  which  prohibited  strikes  for  any  reason 
whatsoever.  Under  these  74  agreements,  covering  almost  half  a million 
employees,  the  union  had  apparently  given  up  the  right  to  strike  on  some 
issues  which  could  eventually  be  decided  unilaterally  by 

78.  Of  the  780  agreements  with  a limited  strike  ban,  351  prohibited 
strikes  over  disputes  which  were  subject  to  arbitration.  Since  227  of  these 
agreements  provided  arbitration  for  all  disputes  or  for  disputes  over  the 
interpretation,  application  or  violation  of  the  contract,  the  strike  prohibition 
was  virtuaUy  absolute  in  these  relationships.  In  the  remaining  124  agree- 
ments, the  union  retained  the  right  to  strike  over  issues  specifically  excluded 
from  arbitration.  Another  333  contracts  made  the  strike  prohibition  con- 
tmgent  on  compliance  with  some  or  all  provisions  of  the  agreement  Some 
70  per  cent  of  these  contracts  cited  failure  to  use  or  comply  with  the 
grievance  or  arbitration  procedure,  or  to  abide  by  an  arbitration  award 
as  grounds  for  a strike.  Other  violations  which  served  to  lift  the  strike  ban 
included : violation  of  union  security  provisions : failure  to  obtain  union 
approval  for  addition  of  new  machinery ; establishment  of  rates  on  new  work 
and  adjustment  of  job  classifications ; violation  of  shop  regulations ; unfair 
labour  practices  as  determined  by  outside  parties ; employer  insistence  that 
workers  disregard  picket  lines ; and  employment  of  non-union  contractors 
Ninety-two  agreements  contained  no  guarantee  of  arbitration  but  permitted 
strikes  only  after  the  grievance  procedure  had  been  exhausted,  and  in  4 
agreements  stoppages  were  permitted  for  other  reasons. 

79.  Another  explanation  of  how  a strike  or  lockout  may  occur  during  the 
term  of  an  agreement  is  the  option  to  cancel  a contract  for  certain  specified 
reasons,  which  appears  in  101  agreements  covering  nearly  one  miHion 
workers.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  cancellation  of  a contract  by  a 
umon  will  usually  be  followed  by  a strike.  The  result  of  an  employer  can- 
cellation is  less  certain.  Violation  of  the  no-strike  no-lockout  clause  is 
grounds  for  cancellation  in  nearly  half  of  these  agreements.  In  others  can- 
cellation was  permitted  for  such  violations  as:  failure  to  pay  an  agreed 
wage  scale  ; failure  to  exhaust  the  grievance  and/or  arbitration  procedure  or 
to  abide  by  arbitration  awards ; violation  of  the  health  and  welfare  or  pen- 
sion provisions ; requiring  employees  to  handle  struck  work ; and  violation 
of  the  umon  security  provision,  of  estabUshed  working  hours,  or  of  work 
rules. 

80.  It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  it  is  not  quite  accurate 
to  charactense  the  arbitration  clause  as  a quid  pro  quo  for  a no-strike  pledge. 
WMe  this  is  true  for  most  agreements,  there  are  many  others  in  which  the 
strike  prohibition  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  arbitration  provision  or 
conversely  where  unions  apparently  may  strike  over  issues  which  are  subject 
to  arbitration. 

I.  UNAUTHORISED  STRIKES 

81.  Unofficial  or  unauthorised  stoppages  are  a cause  for  considerable 
concern  in  Great  Britain.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  has  estimated  that  such 
stoppages  accounted  for  nearly  95  per  cent  of  all  strikes  in  Great  Britain. 
an^eO  per  cent  of  days  lost  from  work  because  of  strikes  during  1960-64.® 
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This  naturally  raises  the  question  whether  the  institution  of  grievance  pro- 
cedures with  impartial  arbitration  as  the  terminal  step  would  eliminate  or 
significantly  reduce  the  problem  of  unofficial  strikes. 

82.  The  United  States  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  unauthorised 
strikes  are  too  persistent  and  their  causes  too  deep-seated  to  be  treated  by 
resort  to  one  remedy,  namely,  arbitration.  While  the  proportion  of  wildcat 
strikes  to  aU  strikes  is  not  nearly  as  large  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  has  had  and  continues  to  have  a sizeable  number  of  such  stoppages. 
There  are  no  accurate  data  with  respect  to  wildcat  strikes  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  makes  no  attempt  to  separate  figures  for  official  and  unofficial 
strikes.  An  estimate  regarding  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  can,  however, 
be  made  from  Government  statistics  on  the  duration  of  stoppages. 

83.  Professor  James  Kuhn,  operating  on  the  assumption  that  unauthorised 
stoppages  are  characteristically  of  short  duration,  used  BLS  figures  on 
stoppages  lasting  from  one  full  day  or  shift  up  to  three  full  days  as  a rough 
measure  of  unauthorised  strikes.  He  concluded  from  these  figures  that 
for  the  period  1941-59  there  was  no  consistent  pattern  of  increasing  or 
decreasing  incidence  of  authorised  stoppages.^  Table  I shows  stoppages 
lasting  1-3  days,  workers  involved  and  man-days  lost  in  such  stoppages  in 
absolute  terms  and  taken  as  percentages  of  figures  for  aU  strikes,  for  the 
period  1941-65. 

TABLE  I 


Work  Stoppages  of  1-3  Days  Duration,  1941-65 


Year 

Number  of 
Strikes 

Percentage 
of  All 
Strikes 

Number  of 
Workers 
Involved 

Percentage 
of  AU 
Workers 
Involved 

Number  of 
Man-Days 
Idle 

Percentage 
of  AU 
Man-Days 
Idle 

1941 

1,094 

25-3 

635,000 

26-8 

949,382 

4-1 

1942 

1,271 

41-8 

432,000 

50-8 

716,136 

15-2 

1943 

2,468 

60-8 

941,000 

47-9 

1,519,079 

11*4 

1944 

2,780 

56-1 

1,002,000 

47-2 

1,699,767 

191 

1945 

1,925 

41*7 

830,000 

29-1 

1,571,000 

6*5 

1946 

1,169 

23-4 

933,000 

, 18-9 

1,631,000 

1-3 

1947 

838 

22-2 

406,000 

18-4 

582,000 

1-5 

1948 

866 

25-5 

323,000 

16-6 

495,000 

1-5 

1949 

976 

27-2 

414,000 

15-8 

681,000 

1-8 

1950 

1,422 

29-5 

604,000 

21-5 

943,000 

1-8 

1951 

1,611 

33-8 

669,000 

30-4 

1,090,000 

5-0 

1952 

1,555 

30*5 

671,000 

18-9 

1,084,000 

1-8 

1953 

1,424 

27-8 

675,000 

28*4 

1,122,000 

4-0 

1954 

965 

27-6 

362,000 

23-1 

590,000 

2-7 

1955 

1,296 

30*0 

941,000 

36-6 

1,237,000 

4‘9 

1956 

1,144 

30-0 

358,000 

18-5 

599,000 

1-6 

1957 

999 

27-2 

324,000 

22-4 

509,000 

30 

1958 

997 

27-4 

400,000 

20-1 

680,000 

3*2 

1959 

906 

24-1 

244,000 

12-8 

383,000 

0-6 

1960 

925 

27-7 

323,000 

23-7 

575,000 

2-4 

1961 

946 

28*5 

288,000 

20-0 

435,000 

2*8 

1962 

912 

25*1 

316,000 

27*4 

531,000 

3*2 

1963 

939 

28 '2 

240,000 

23-8 

382,600 

2‘3 

1964 

978 

26-7 

382,000, 

24-0 

595,000 

2-6 

1965 

1,012 

25-5 

337,000 

20*9 

507,000 

2-1 

Source:  BLS,  Analysis  of  Work  Stoppages,  for  years  1941-65,  Bulletin  Nos.  711,  741, 
782,  833,  878,  918,  935,  963,  1003,  1035, 1090, 1136,  1163, 1184,  1196, 1218, 1234, 1258,  1278, 
1302,  1339,  1381,  1420,  1460,1525. 


Bargaining  in  Grievance  Settlement,  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York  and  London: 
1961,  p.  54. 
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84.  Strikes  lasting  1-3  days  were  most  significant  during  the  war  years 
1942-45,  filter  which  they  decreased  sha^ly,  relative  to  total  stoppages. 
Their  importance  during  the  war  is  explained  largely  by  the  reluctance  of 
unions  to  authorise  strikes  during  this  period.  When  strikes  did  occur,  they 
were  often  unauthorised  and  great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Government 
and  union  leaders  to  get  the  men  back  to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  During 
the  last  ten  years  short-duration  strikes  have  constituted  25-30  per  cent  of 
all  strikes,  and  have  involved  a somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  all  workers 
engaged  in  stoppages.  In  terms  of  man-days  lost,  strikes  of  1-3  days  have 
rarely  accounted  for  as  much  as  3 per  cent  of  the  total  after  World  War  II. 
Professor  Hampton  makes  the  point  that  these  figures  understate  the  incidence 
of  unauthorised  strikes  because  the  BLS  excludes  stoppages  of  less  than  one 
day’s  duration  from  its  statistics.  On  the  basis  of  his  own  reseach,  Hampton 
believes  that  many  unauthorised  strikes  last  less  than  one  day  and  therefore 
would  not  show  up  in  the  BLS  figures. 

85.  We  agree  with  Kuhn  and  Hampton  that  if  one  uses  BLS  data  on 
strikes  lasting  1-3  days  as  a measure  of  unauthorised  stoppages,  such  strikes 
have  represented  a fairly  steady  and  sizeable  proportion  of  the  total  number 
of  strikes  and  workers  involved  since  World  War  H.  Their  impact  in  terms 
of  man-days  idle  has  been  very  small.  We  would  also  agree  that  the  BLS 
data  undoubtedly  exclude  a substantial  number  of  unauthorised  stoppages 
which  last  less  than  one  day.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  also  be  recognised 
that  many  authorised  strikes  are  settled  before  going  beyond  their  third  day, 
and  to  the  extent  that  such  strikes  are  also  included  in  the  BLS  statistics 
on  strikes  lasting  1-3  days,  they  tend  to  overstate  the  incidence  of  unauthorised 
stoppages. 

86.  In  1961  the  BLS  started  to  report  work  stoppages  by  “ contract  status  ”, 
separating  out  strikes  which  occurred  “ during  tire  term  of  agreement  ” from 
those  occurring  at  the  expiration  of  an  existing  agreement  or  in  negotiating 
a first  agreement.  Since  unauthorised  strikes  almost  invariably  occur  while 
an  agreement  is  in  effect,  these  figures  are  of  considerable  interest  to  us. 
Even  more  relevant  to  our  discussion  are  strikes  occurring  during  the  term 
of  an  agreement  and  lasting  from  1-3  days,  on  the  assumption  that  un- 
authorised strikes  are  characteristically  of  short  duration.  Table  H shows 
these  figures  for  1961-65,  as  percentages  of  all  strikes. 


TABLE  n 

Work  Stoppages  During  Agreement  and  Lasting  1-3  Days,  1961-65 


Percentage  of  All 
Strikes 

Percentage  of  All 
Workers  Involved 

Percentage  of  All 
Man-Days  Idle 

Year 

During 

During 

During 

During 

Agreement 

During 

Agreement 

During 

Agreement, 

Agreement 

arid  Lasting 
1-3  Days 

Agreement 

and  Lasting 
1-3  Days 

Agreement 

arid  Lasting 
1-3  Days 

1961 

32*3 

16-5 

26  0 

11-2 

10-8 

1-6 

1962 

29*7 

13-6 

29*5 

13-6 

13*7 

1-6 

1963 

35-9 

17-8 

37-2 

15-0 

11*5 

1-5 

1964 

36-4 

16-7 

29-1 

13-5 

10*2 

1-6 

1965 

34-5 

15-9 

28-7 

12-2  ' 

11*0 

1-3  ■ 

,■25 
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87.  Table  II  indicates  that  approximately  one-third  of  all  strikes  occurred 
during  the  term  of  an  agreement.  This  is  probably  an  overstatement  of 
unauthorised  strikes  as  many  agreements  have  only  a Umited  ban  on  strikes 
during  the  term  of  an  agreement  and  some  have  no  prohibition  on  strikes 
during  the  contract  term.  If  we  consider  only  strikes  occurring  during  the 
agreement  and  lasting  1-3  days  as  indicative  of  unauthorised  stoppages,  we 
find  that  for  1961-65  an  average  of  16  per  cent  of  aU  strikes  fell  into  this 
category,  involving  about  13  per  cent  of  aU  workers  and  causing  T5  per  cent 
of  all  man-days  lost.  These  figures  are  subject  to  a number  of  limitations : 
on, the  side  of  understatement,  they  do  not  include  unauthorised  strikes 
which  lasted  less  than  one  day  or  longer  than  three  days  : on  the  other  hand, 
these  figures  tend  to  overstate  unauthorised  strikes  to  the  extent  that  they 
include  authorised  strikes  of  short  duration  which  occur  during  the  term  of 
an  agreement.  On  balance,  we  would  hazard  a guess  that  something  like 
25  to  30  per  cent  of  all  strikes  in  the  United  States  are  unauthorised,  that 
they  affect  about  20  to  25  per  cent  of  all  workers  idled  by  strikes  and 
account  for  perhaps  5 per  cent  of  all  man-days  lost.  Readers  can  make 
their  own  estimates  on  the  basis  of  tlie  data  given  and  their  judgment  with 
respect  to  the  extent  to  which  they  exaggerate  or  understate  the  true  figiues 
for  the  reasons  given  above. 

88.  However  one  interprets  the  statistics  on  work  stoppages  in  the 
United  States,  two  things  are  clear:  the  widespread  use  of  arbitration  to 
resolve  disputes  occurring  during  the  term  of  agreements  has  not  come  even 
close  to  eliminating  unauthorised  stoppages  in  the  United  States ; such  strikes 
represent  a much  smaller  proportion  of  aU  stoppages  and  cause  relatively 
fewer  workers  to  be  idle  and  man-days  lost  from  work  than  in  Great  Britain. 

89.  One  might  be  tempted  to  ascribe  the  difference  in  the  relative  incidence 
of  rmauthorised  strikes  to  the  general  availability  of  orderly  grievance  pror 
cedures  and  arbitration  in  the  United  States.  Such  a conclusion  would  be 
unwarranted  without  taking  account  of  other  relevant  factors  which  distinguish 
the  industrial  relations  systems  of  the  two  countries.  Most  important  is  the 
difference  in  the  nature  and  scope  of  collective  bargaining.  Great  Britain 
has  what  the  Ministry  of  Labour  has  termed  a “ two-tier  bargaining  system.” 
There  are  national  bargains  on  an  industry  basis  between  the  unions  con- 
cerned and  the  major  employers’  federation,  and  there  are  local  bargains 
reached  at  the  factory  level  between  management  and  shop  stewards.  Local 
negotiations  normally  do  not  involve  full-time  union  officials,  and  are  not 
conducted  within  the  framework  of  the  national  bargains.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  strikes  to  be  called  in  plants  over  wages  or  other  issues,  after 
an  overall  settlement  has  been  reached  in  negotiations  at  the  industry  level 
between  union  officials  and  the  employers’  federation.  Such  strikes  are 
almost  invariably  called  without  consultation  with  union  officials  and  are 
considered  unofficial. 

90.  Contrast  this  arrangement  with  that  in  the  United  States  where  the 
locus  of  collective  bargaining  is  more  often  at  the  plant  or  company  level 
than  at  the  mdustry  or  even  the  regional  level.  Where  bargaining  takes 
place  with  employer  associations  or  on  an  industry  basis,  either  nationally 
or  within  a geographical  area,  it  is  common  to  have  supplementary  agree- 
ments with  companies  or  even  with  individual  plants  within  the  association 
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or  industry.  But — and  here  we  have  a major  difference— these  supplementary 
agreements  are  negotiated  by  local  union  officials  or  committees,  usually 
assisted  by  one  or  more  full-time  union  representatives,  and  must  adhere  to 
the  standards  negotiated  in  the  overall  agreement  at  the  industry  or  asso- 
ciation level.  Furthermore,  the  local  agreements  must  usually  be  approved 
by  the  national  union  as  must  a strike  over  failure  to  reach  a settlement." 

91.  Under  such  a system  of  collective  bargaining,  official  or  authorised 
strikes,  usually  confined  to  one  company  or  plant,  are  likely  to  occur  more 
frequently  than  under  a system  of  industry  or  national  bargaining,  while 
the  incidence  of  unofficial  strikes  will  be  lower.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  situation 
in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  Great  Britain. 

92.  Another  difference  between  the  two  countries  which  is  related  to 
the  incidence  of  unofficial  strikes  is  in  the  structure  of  their  trade  union 
organisations.  In  the  United  States  most  unions  are  organised  on  a vertical 
basis  with  a direct  line  from  the  national  officers  to  regional  or  district  officers, 
local  union  officials  and  shop  stewards.  If  operating  properly,  this  structure 
permits  union  officials  to  be  aware  of  problems  having  their  origin  on  the 
shop  fioor,  and  to  do  something  about  them.  Unauthorised  stoppages  will 
usually  trigger  a call  to  the  union’s  regional  or  national  office  by  the  employer 
or  even  by  local  union  officials,  provided  of  course  that  they  are  not  behind 
the  stoppage.  While  this  does  not  guarantee  results,  it  will  almost  always 
result  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  in  efforts  to 
get  the  men  back  to  work  while  negotiations  take  place.  As  a last  resort, 
an  international  union  may  place  a local  body  under  trusteeship  if  it  refuses 
to  abide  by  an  order  from  the  national  officers  to  return  to  work.  In  Great 
Britain  there  is  an  organisational  gap  between  the  shop  steward  at  the  plant 
level  and  the  branch  and  national  officials  of  the  union.  Workers  are  more 
likely  to  follow  their  stewards  than  their  union  officials  and  a back-to-work 
order  from  the  union  is  not  likely  to  be  heeded  by  shop  stewards  who  are 
independent  of  the  union  organisation. 

93.  A third  difference  between  the  two  systems  is  the  tendency  for 
American  agreements  to  cover  many  more  issues  and  go  into  much  more 
detail  with  respect  to  procedures  to  be  followed  should  certain  problems 
arise.  Thus,  United  States  agreements  will  usually  spell  out  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  layoffs,  transfers  and,  less  frequently,  in  promotions.  Similarly 
the  assignment  to  overtime  work  may  be  dealt  with  in  considerable  detail, 
as  will  procedures  to  be  followed  in  changing  incentive  standards  or  piece 
rates.  In  recent  years  agreements  have  tended  to  include  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  the  introduction  of  major  technological  changes,  especially  as 
they  affect  manning.  As  a result  of  such  detailed  provisions,  workers  and 
their  representatives  know  what  to  expect  when  specific  problems  arise. 
This  avoids  the  need  for  negotiations  at  a time  when  emotions  are  hi^ 
and  tmion  leaders  are  under  pressure  from  their  members  to  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary,  including  a work  stoppage,  to  forestall  management 
action.  In  Great  Britain,  collective  agreements  tend  to  be  relatively  brief  and 
general  in  nature,  leaving  many  problems  to  be  dealt  with  when  they  occur. 


37  There  are  exceptions  to  this  procedure,  especially  in  construction,  hut  the  above  statement 
is  generally  accurate  with  rsspect  to  most  industries  covered  by  the  BLS  study  and  especially 
for  manufacturing. 
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Inevitably  this  results  in  negotiations  rmder  adverse  conditions  which  often 
end  up  in  unofficial  strikes  over  such  issues  as  layoffs,  dismissals,  and  working 
conditions.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  has  estimated  that  more  than  half  of 
all  tmofficial  strikes  are  over  non-wage  issues.  Disputes  over  wages  are 
often  over  piece  rates  or  other  payment-by-results  schemes  which  are  far 
more  common  in  British  industry  than  in  the  United  States. 

94.  Unofficial  strikes  often  occur  because  workers  want  quick  resolution 
of  a grievance  and  do  not  wish  to  wait  for  a settlement  through  the  grievance 
procedure  or  for  an  arbitrator’s  decision  which  may  take  a few  months. 
The  arbitration  process  in  the  United  States  tries  to  meet  this  problem  by 
giving  arbitrators  broad  authority  to  fashion  appropriate  remedies  to  meet 
the  circmnstances  in  individual  cases.  This  includes  the  power  to  make 
an  arbitration  award  retroactive  to  the  date  when  the  grievance  originated 
even  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  or  even  years  as  occasionally  happens. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  dismissal  cases  where,  upon  a finding  that 
an  employee  has  been  improperly  discharged,  an  arbitrator  may  reinstate 
tiiTTi  with  full  back  pay.  The  knowledge  that  the  arbitrator  has  this  authority 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  use  it  is  at  least  a partial  answer  to  impatient 
workers  who  are  prone  to  take  strike  action  rather  than  wait  for  justice 
through  more  orderly  but  time-consuming  procedures. 

95.  Still  another  difference  between  the  two  countries  is  the  practice  of 
negotiating  agreements  for  a specified  time  period  in  the  United  States,  whereas 
British  agreements  generally  set  no  terminal  dates.  The  fixed-duration  agree- 
ment is  essential  to  any  system  which  differentiates  between  “ interest  ” and 
“ rights  ” disputes.  Disputes  during  the  term  of  the  agreement  are  supposed 
to  be  handled  throu^  the  grievance  procedure,  with  arbitration  as  the 
terminal  step,  and  strikes  and  lockouts  are  generally  prohibited  during  this 
period.  While  a no-strike  provision  is  no  guarantee  against  strikes,  its  very 
existence  serves  as  a deterrent  and  makes  local  leaders  think  twice  before 
resorting  to  the  use  of  the  strike  weapon.  The  absence  of  a fixed  terminal 
date  in  an  agreement  makes  every  dispute  potentially  the  basis  for  reopening 
negotiations  with  the  possibility  of  a work  stoppage,  if  a settlement  cannot 
be  agreed  upon. 

96.  There  are  other  differences  between  the  industrial  relations  systems 
which  may  have  a bearing  on  the  relative  incidence  of  unofficial  strikes  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  including,  of  course,  the  Taft-Hartley 
provision  permitting  an  employer  to  sue  a union  for  violation  of  a contract 
with  a no-strike  clause.  But  after  all  the  differences  have  been  considered,  the 
role  of  orderly  grievance  procedures  and  arbitration  must  be  accorded  some 
credit  for  the  lower  incidence  of  unauthorised  strikes  in  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  Great  Britain. 

97.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  power  relationships  often  supersede  the 
grievance  procedure  in  disputes  at  the  plant  or  shop  level.  The  term  “frac- 
tional bargaining”  has  been  given  to  situations  in  which  work  groups  and 
parts  of  collective  bargaining  units  engage  in  negotiations  with  management 
to  change  their  conditions  of  employment  during  the  term  of  an  agreement.® 

^8  For  a thorough  discussion  of  fractional  bargaining  see  Bafgaining  in  Grievance  Settlement, 
op.  cit.  and  also  David  R.  Hampton,  Managerial  Behavior  and  Wildcat  5'rnkes,  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research,  School  of  Business  Administration,  San  Diego  Stale 
College,  San  Diego,  California:  1965. 
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Willingness  to  negotiate  with  such  groups  outside  the  grievance  procedure 
may  be  the  price  that  some  managements  may  have  to  pay  to  , avoid  wildcat 
strikes  at  times  when  they  can  least  afford  loss  of  production. 

98,  We  are  in  no  position  to  judge  the  extent  to  which  fractional  bargain- 
ing goes  on  in  American  industry  or  how  important  it  is  as  compared  with 
the  grievance  procedure  in  resolving  disputes  during  the  term  of  a contract 
Fractional  bargaining,  informal  understandings  and  other  arrangements  by- 
passing the  grievance  procedure  are  bormd  to  take  place  in  any  undertaking 
based  on  human  and  power  relations.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  in 
some  20,000  instances  each  year,  worker  complaints  are  resolved  by  arbitra- 
tion in  quasi-judicial  proceedings  and  on  the  basis  of  an  impartial  interpre- 
tation of  the  agreement.  Furthermore,  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
cases,  complaints  are  resolved  in  the  grievance  procedure,  most  of  them  on 
the  basis  of  informal  discussions  between  the  worker  and  his  shop  steward 
and  his  foreman  or  supervisor.  Common  sense  dictates  that  in  the  absence 
of  such  orderly  procedures,  a substantial  number  of  these  grievances  would  go 
unheard  and  unresolved,  and  some  proportion  of  these  would  eventually 
erupt  in  unauthorised  work  stoppages.  While  this  is  by  no  means  the  sole,  or 
even  the  most  important,  reason  for  having  grievance  procedures  and  arbitra- 
tion, it  is  a significant  benefit  which  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  any  system 
whose  objective  it  is  to  promote  harmonious  and  stable  labour-management 
relations. 

K.  CONCLUSION 

99.  To  what  extent  is  the  American  system  of  resolving  workplace  disputes 
exportable?  The  answer  to  this  question  for  any  country  must  take  account 
of  certain  features  of  the  United  States  industrial  relations  system,  some  of 
them  mentioned  earlier,  which  help  to  sustain  private  voluntary  grievance 
arbitration. 

1.  Under  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  an  employer  must 
recognise  and  bargain  with  a union  which  is  designated  by  the 
Government  as  the  exclusive  representative  of  the  employees  in  a 
given  unit.  The  unit  may  encompass  employees  in  several  plants  of 
a company,  in  one  particular  plant,  in  a specific  craft,  or  it  may 
include  some  other  grouping  of  workers  which  is  determined  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  be  an  appropriate  bargaining 
unit.  Once  a union  has  been  certified  as  the  representative  of  the 
employees  in  a bargaining  unit,  an  employer  may  not  bargain  with 
any  other  labour  organisation  regarding  their  wages,  hours  or  con- 
ditions of  employment,  unless  the  certification  is  withdrawn. 

The  principle  of  exclusive  representation  facilitates  the  resolution 
of  grievances  and  the  acceptance  of  arbitration  in  two  ways.  Settle- 
ments, whether  reached  by  negotiations  between  representatives  of 
management  and  employees,  through  mediation,  or  as  a result  of 
arbitration,  must  be  acceptable  to  only  one  organisation  on  each 
side.  To  the  extent  that  there  may  be  conflicting  interests  among 
employees,  they  must  be  resolved  within  the  union  which  speaks  for 
all  the  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit.  While  this  is  not  always  a 
simple  matter,  it  is  far  less  difficult  than  to  settle  a dispute 
in  a way  which  wUl  satisfy  several  unions  representing  various 
segments  of  the  work  force  whose  interests  may  not  be  identical. 
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The  “ consent  to  lose  ”,  which  must  be  present  on  both  sides  it  arbi- 
tration is  to  work,  is  likely  to  be  more  difficult  to  cultivate  in  several 
unions,  which  may  be  competing  for  members,  than  in  one  union 
which  represents  all  the  employees  in  a given  unit.  Exclusive  repre- 
sentation also  provides  a degree  of  security  to  a union  and  permits 
its  leaders  to  exercise  discretion  in  settling  grievances  or  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  take  grievances  to  arbitration,  without  fear  that 
disgruntled  employees  may  change  their  allegiance  to  a rival  labour 
organisation  which  promises  to  treat  their  complaints  more  sym- 
pathetically. 

2.  Agreements  in  the  United  States  tend  to  be  long  and  detailed  in 
their  coverage  of  a wide  variety  of  issues.  Inevitably  differences  will 
arise  between  the  parties  over  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
specific  provisions  in  particular  cases.  These  differences  are  over 
rights  and  obligations  already  agreed  upon  rather  than  over  sub- 
stantive issues  growing  out  of  conflicting  interests.  Where  such 
differences  cannot  be  resolved  through  discussion  in  the  grievance 
procedure,  it  is  eminently  logical  to  seek  impartial  and  expert  assis- 
tance in  adjudicating  the  dispute.  Final  and  binding  arbitration, 
previously  agreed  upon  in  the  contract,  serves  this  purpose. 

3.  The  fact  ffiat  agreements  usually  have  a fixed  duration  date  makes 
possible  the  distinction  between  rights  and  interest  disputes  which 
is  essential  to  grievance  arbitration.  In  the  absence  of  a fixed  ter- 
mination date,  either  party  could  reopen  the  agreement  rather  than 
submit  to  arbitration,  or  could  insist  on  renegotiation  of  a particular 
provision  after  it  lost  an  arbitration  case. 

4.  Because  of  high  membership  dues,  American  unions  are  relatively 
affluent  as  compared  with  their  counterparts  in  other  countries.  This 
enables  them  to  support  a system  of  private  arbitration  despite 
their  frequent  complaints  about  the  high  cost  of  arbitration.  Equally 
important  is  the  awareness  on  the  part  of  both  unions  and  employers 
that  the  cost  of  arbitration  will  almost  always  be  much  lower  to  both 
sides  that  the  cost  of  a strike  over  a dispute  during  the  term  of  an 
agreement. 

5.  American  unions  are  well  organised  at  the  level  of  the  workplace. 
Shop  stewards  are  part  of  the  local  union  hierarchy  and  consider 
themselves  bound  by  the  agreement  whether  it  has  been  negotiated 
at  the  plant,  company  or  industry  level.  This  includes  the  grievance 
and  arbitration  provisions,  even  when  the  award  in  a particular  case 
goes  against  the  union. 

100.  Arbitration  has  met  certain  needs  of  employees,  unions,  companies 
and  the  public  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the  arbitration  process 
has  its  critics,  among  unions  and  companies  which  subscribe  to  it  and  even 
among  members  of  the  profession.  Its  survival  will  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  the  parties  and  of  arbitrators  to  adapt  the  arbitration  process  to  changes 
as  they  occur  in  collective  bargaining,  in  labour  and  in  management. 

101.  Despite  its  imperfections,  the  American  system  of  arbitration  may 
have  something  to  offer  to  other  countries,  with  due  allowance  for  differences 
in  the  institutional,  legal  and  social  framework  in  which  industrial  relations 
are  conducted. 
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COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  IN  BRITAIN!  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  TRIBUNAL 

by  W.  E.  J.  McCarthy 

Director  of  Research,  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers' 

Associations 

A.  INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

1.  In  tieir  written  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  said  that  they  were  considering  representations  from  the  TUC  for  the 
restoration  of  the  provisions  of  the  1951  Industrial  Disputes  Order.  This  Order 
provided  for  a form  of  compulsory  arbitration,  which  could  be  requested  by 
either  party  to  a dispute,  and  which  took  the  form  of  a legally  binding 
order.  The  Ministry  subsequently  informed  the  Commission  .that  after  care- 
fully considering  the  arguments  of  the  TUC  and  the  CBI,  which  showed  a 
marked  difference  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  restoration,  the  Minister  had 
concluded  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  reach  any  decision  on  this  question 
before  the  Royal  Commission  reports. 

2.  Partly  for  this  reason  it  was  decided  to  prepare  a research  paper  for 
the  members  of  the  Commission,  setting  out  what  was  known  about  the 
operation  of  the  1951  Order  and  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Tribunal 
—the  body  established  under  the  Order  to  hear  references  and  make  awards. 
The  paper  also  contains  a summary  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  both  the 
TUC  and  the  CBI,  and  it  ends  with  a short  section  that  includes  the  personal 
opinions  of  its  author. 

3.  The  first  section  describes  how  the  IDT  was  established  in  1951  and 
explains  the  reasons  for  its  demise  in  1959.  The  second  contains  what  is 
known  about  the  unions  and  industries  affected  by  its  work.  It  shows  that 
the  IDT  was  used  by  both  strong  and  weak  organisations,  althou^  it  appears 
as  if  the  great  majority  of  references  concerned  the  comparatively  badly 
organised.  The  third  section  discusses  how  far  the  Tribunal  had  a policy 
in  relation  to  wage  awards,  and  it  concludes  that  insofar  as  this  was  the 
case  the  IDT  sought  to  award  “ about  as  much  as  was  generally  available 
elsewhere  at  the  time  It  also  indicates  that  there  is  little  evidence  that 
awards  of  the  IDT  were  correlated  significantly  with  variations  in  Govern- 
ment policy — e.g.  Government  attitudes  towards  the  level  of  incomes 
generally. 

4.  The  next  section  contains  what  it  has  been  possible  to  discover  about 
the  validity  of  two  criticisms  of  the  working  of  the  IDT  Machinery: — (1) 
that  ^ons  or  their  members  sometimes  refused  to  accept  its  authority,  and 
that  if  them  claims  were  rejected  by  the  Tribunal  they  often  participated  in 
strikes  designed  to  obtain  improvements  on  IDT  awards ; and  (2)  that  unions 
whose  claims  were  rejected  by  the  Tribunal  sometimes  reacted  by  resubmitting 
them  to  employers.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  much 
concrete  information  about  either  of  these  practices.  Only  four  cases  were 
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uncovered,  and  only  two  of  these  appeared,  on  further  investigation,  to 
provide  evidence  to  support  either  criticism,  although  this  does  not  mean  that 
no  others  occurred. 

5.  The  final  section  of  the  paper  deals  briefly  with  the  issues  involved  m 
considering  the  case  for  a reconstituted  IDT,  including  the  current  arguments 
advanced  by  the  TUC  and  the  CBI.  It  suggests  that  if  one  accepts  the 
argument  for  a return  to  compulsory  arbitration  in  some  form,  then  perhaps 
the  best  form  this  could  take  would  be  the  establishment  of  a Tribunal  with 
restricted  jurisdiction,  which  could  only  give  awards  affecting  groups  who 
were  unlikely  or  unable  to  use  alternative  sanctions.  This  seems  to  be  the 
best  way  to  meet  the  substance  of  the  case  against  a full  restoration  of  the 
provisions  of  the  1951  Order.  In  the  final  paragraphs  mention  is  made  of 
one  way  in  which  this  might  be  done. 

B.  HISTORY 

6.  Compulsory  arbitration  in  this  country  has  arisen  as  a response  to 
war-time  emergencies.  Thus  in  the  first  world  war  the  Munitions  of  War 
Act  1915  contained  provisions  providing  for  legally  binding  arbitration.  This 
legislation  was  repealed  immediately  after  the  war.  In  the  Second  World 
War  the  National  Arbitration  Tribunal  was  established  under  Order  1305  in 
1940.  The  object  was  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  wage  adjust- 
ment without  recourse  to  strikes  and  lockouts.  These  were  prohibited  by 
law  and  provisions  were  made  for  ultimate  reference  of  disputes  to  a form 
of  legally  binding  arbitration.  Either  side  to  a dispute  could  invoke  the 
machinery,  but  the  importance  of  existing  methods  of  settling  disputes  was 
recognised  in  that  the  Tribunal  was  not  allowed  to  determine  a dispute  until 
the  “ voluntary  machinery  ” was  exhausted. 

7.  Another  part  of  the  Order  concerned  the  enforcement  of  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  for  the  trade  which  had  been  settled  by  collective 
bargaining  or  arbitration.  Employers  were  bound  to  observe  such  conditions, 
whether  they  were  parties  to  them  or  not.  Questions  over  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  should  be  observed  could  be  referred  to  the  NAT. 

8.  During  the  war  both  sides  accepted  this  system  and  there  was  little 
criticism  of  it.  What  was  perhaps  surprising  was  that  it  continued  after  the 
war  with  the  consent  of  both  sides  of  industry  until,  in  1950,  the  Govern- 
ment used  its  powers  under  Order  1305  to  prosecute  some  strikers.  The 
unions  immediately  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  Order,  on  the  grounds  that 
such  prosecutions  were  unjustifiable  in  peace-time.  The  result  was  the 
replacement  of  Order  1305  by  Order  1376,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
IDT  in  the  place  of  the  NAT  in  1951. 

9.  The  main  difference  between  the  new  Order  and  the  old  was  that 
strikes  and  lockouts  were  no  longer  Ulegal.  Awards  of  the  IDT  were  stiU 
legally  binding — in  that  they  were  an  implied  term  of  the  individual 
workers’  contracts  of  employment.  Reference  was  still  only  possible  after 
the  exhaustion  of  existing  procedures.  One  other  change  was  that  reports 
of  a dispute  could  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  only  by  an 
orgamsation  that  “ habitually  ” took  part  in  the  settlement  of  such  terms  and 
conditions,  or  which  represented  a “ substantial  proportion  ” of  the  workers 
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or  employers  involved.  This  prevented  individuals  from  invoking  the 
machinery  and  discriminated  against  “ break-away  ” organisations.  It  was 
no  longer  a statutory  obligation  to  observe  recognised  terms  and  conditions, 
but  the  IDT  could  be  asked  to  order  their  observance  in  particular  cases. 

10.  The  employers  soon  began  to  complain  that  the  new  system  was  one 
sided,  in  that  unions  were  free  to  use  the  Tribunal  or  strike  if  they  so 
desired.  During  1956  complaints  were  also  made  that  the  IDT  had  made  a 
number  of  inflationary  settlements.  By  1957  the  employers  in  general  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  continue  to  support  the  voluntary 
system,  and  the  Government,  in  the  middle  of  a period  in  which  it  was 
advocating  wage  restraint,  took  the  initiative  in  seeking  the  dissolution  of 
the  Tribunal.  The  reason  given  was  that  in  peace  time  a system  in  which 
“ one  party  or  another  had  to  be  coerced  by  law  ” was  “ out  of  keeping  ” 
with  the  British  system  of  industrial  relations. 

11.  The  IDT  was  dissolved  on  28th  February  1959.  The  unions  were 
unwilling  to  see  it  go,  and  the  policy  of  the  TUC  since  its  demise,  as  reflected 
in  its  evidence  to  the  Conunission,  has  been  that  similar  machinery  should 
be  re-established.  To  deal  with  the  problem  of  securing  the  observance  of 
“recognised”  terms  and  conditions  the  Government  introduced  Section  8 
of  the  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Employment  Act.  This  gives  representative 
organisations  on  both  sides  the  right  to  ask  for  the  adjudication  of  the 
Industrial  Court  where  it  is  claimed  that  an  employer  is  not  observing  such 
conditions.  If  the  Court  makes  an  award  it  becomes  an  implied  term  of  the 
individual  worker’s  contract,  as  in  the  case  of  the  IDT. 

12.  What  cannot  now  be  referred  to  any  form  of  legally  binding 
arbitration  are  any  other  disputes  which  may  arise  between  unions  and 
employers,  who  may  in  fact  be  observing  existing  “ recognised  ” terms  and 
conditions.  Basically  the  case  for  the  return  of  the  IDT  is  a demand  for  the 
re-introduction  of  such  machinery,  capable  of  being  invoked  by  either  party 
to  a dispute. 

C.  UNIONS  AND  INDUSTRIES  USING  THE  IDT 

13.  During  its  period  of  operation  the  IDT  made  over  1,270  awards,  and 
less  than  a quarter  of  these  concerned  the  observance  of  “recognised” 
terms  and  conditions.  The  rest  represented  the  settlement  of  national  or 
local  disputes,  and  although  both  unions  and  employers  could  apply  for  a 
reference  in  95  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  initiative  was  taken  by  &e  unions. 
The  great  majority  of  unions  with  more  than  20,000  members  made  some  use 
of  the  Tribimal,  as  did  many  smaller  unions.  Examples  of  the  relatively 
few  organisations  with  a membership  of  over  20,000  which  did  not  use  either 
the  NAT  or  IDT  were  the  Mineworkers,  the  NUT,  the  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  Firemen  and  the  Civil  Service  organisations.  In  his  study  of 
the  operation  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  Great  Britain,  Reiss’-  provides 
the  following  table  of  unions  using  the  IDT  in  which  he  lists  the  number  of 
awards  per  union  in  three  broad  groups : 

’ Compulsory  Arbitration  as  a Method  of  Settling  Industrial  Disputes,  with  special  reference 
to  .Great  Britain  since  1940.  B.  Litt,  Oxford,  1964.  The  Royal  Commission  is  grateful  to 

Reiss  for  making  available  to  them  the  material  in  this  thesis.  This  paper  could  not 
have  been  written  without  such  assistance. 
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Number  of  Awards  Per  Union  Using  the  IDT  1951-59 
Large  Unions  {100,000  members  or  more)  Awards 

Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union  ...  ...  ...  255 

National  Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers 169 

National  and  Local  Government  OflScers  Association  ...  157 

Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  120 

National  Union  of  Public  Employees 74 

Electrical  Trades  Union  58 

Union  of  Shop,  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers  42 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Woodworkers  22 

National  Union  of  Printing,  Bookbinding  and  Paperworkers  8 

Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Confederation  3 

National  Union  of  Railwaymen  3 

National  Union  of  Tailors  and  Garment  Workers  1 

National  Union  of  Agricultural  Workers  1 

913 

Medium  Size  Unions  {between  20,000  and  100,000  Members) 

Confederation  of  Health  Service  Employees 50 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Wood-cutting  Machinists  ...  31 

National  Union  of  Vehicle  Builders  21 

Clerical  and  Administrative  Workers’  Union  19 

National  Union  of  Dyers,  Bleachers  and  Textile  Workers  ...  18 

Amalgamated  Union  of  Foundry  Workers  15 

Amalgamated  Union  of  Operative  Bakers,  Confectioners  and 

Allied  Workers  15 

National  Union  of  Hosiery  Workers  14 

National  Union  of  Furniture  Trade  Operatives  13 

Association  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Draughtsmen  ...  12' 

National  Society  of  Painters  12 

Musicians’  Union  12 

Constructional  Engineering  Union  11 

National  Union  of  Bank  Employees  11 

Plumbing  Trades  Union  10 

National  Society  of  Metal  Mechanics  10 

Amalgamated  Union  of  Building  Trade  Workers  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland  8 

National  Association  of  Theatrical  and  Kine  Employees  ...  6 

National  Union  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  Braziers  ...  4 

United  Boilermakers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders  Society  4 

Association  of  Card,  Blowing  and  Ring  Room  Operatives  ...  3 
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Medium  Size  Unions  (cont.) 

Typographical  Association  2 

National  Union  of  Enginemen,  Firemen,  Mechanics  and 

Electrical  Workers  1 

National  Union  of  Blastfumacemen,  Ore  Miners.  Coke  and 

Kindred  Trades  1 

National  Society  of  Operative  Printers  and  Assistants  ...  1 

304 

Small  Unions  (20,0000  or  less)  Awards 

Guild  of  Insurance  Officials  29 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Leather  Workers  and  Kindred  Trades  16 

National  Union  of  Packing  Case  Makers  14 

Association  of  Supervisory  Staffs,  Executives  and  Technicians  12 

Iron,  Steel  and  Metal  Dressers’  Trade  Society  10 

United  Patternmakers’  Association  8 

Association  of  Scientific  Workers  8 

Association  of  Cinematograph  and  Allied  Technicians  ...  7 

Scottish  Painters’  Society  7 

National  Uiuon  of  Leather  Workers  and  Allied  Trades  ...  6 

Watermen,  Lightermen.  Tugmen  and  Bargemen’s  Union  ...  5 

Sign  and  Display  Trades  Union  5 

National  Union  of  Glovers  5 

Scottish  Carpet  Trade  and  Factory  Workers’  Union  ...  5 

52  Unions  with  less  than  5 awards 119 


256 

14.  Obviously  the  IDT  was  used  on  occasion  by  both  strong  and  weak 
organisations.  The  104  unions  represented  range  from  the  unusually 
strong  and  militant,  to  the  very  weak  and  extremely  pacific.  Thus  the 
Boilermakers,  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  the  Pattern  Makers,  the  Typo- 
graphers, the  Watermen  and  Lightermen  together  with  many  other  weU- 
organised  groups  are  all  represented — ^though  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  were 
involved  in  only  a few  references  each,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in  some 
cases  at  least  these  were  initiated  by  employers.  On  the  other  hand  the  list 
also  contains  many  badly  organised  and  relatively  weak  unions— such  as 
the  Shopworkers,  the  Bakers,  the  Agricultural  Workers,  and  many  stmgglmg 
white-collar  groups,  such  as  the  bank  clerks.  (Indeed  many  of  these  organi- 
sations were  among  the  most  frequent  users  of  the  IDT).  As  might  be 
expected  the  two  large  general  unions  were  also  frequent  users,  and  between 
them  they  accoimt  for  about  20  per  cent  of  all  references.  It  is  not  possible 
to  say  the  extent  to  which  the  general  workers’  unions  used  the  Tribunal 
on  behalf  of  weak  rather  than  strong  groups,  but  it  is  worth  pointing  out 
that  they  have  always  been  responsible  for  large  nmnbers  of  poorly  paid 
and  badly  organised  industries  and  trades. 
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15.  A further  indication  of  the  diversity  of  IDT  references  may  be 
gained  from  this  list  of  awards  by  industry:  — 

Number  of  Awards  Per  Industry  Using  the  IDT  1951-59 
Industry  Awards 

Local  Authority  Services  238 

Vehicles  and  other  Engineering  175 

Health  Services  105 

Miscellaneous  Services  91 

Budding  and  other  construction 86 

Textiles  other  than  cotton  ....  66 

Prefessional  Services  52 

Manufactures  of  Wood  and  Cork  51 

Treatment  of  Non-Metalliferous  Mining  Products  48 

Electrical  Goods,  Precision  Instruments,  and  Agricultural 

Machinery  46 

Food  and  Drink 45 

Distributive  Trades  45 

Metal  Manufacturing  and  Metal  Goods  37 

Other  Manufacturing  Industries  28 

Merchant  Navy  26 

Clothing  and  Footwear 19 

Road  Passenger  Transport  18 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Trades  16 

Leather,  Leather  Goods,  and  Furs  ...  13 

Printing  and  Publishing 12 

Cotton  11 

Shipbuilding  and  Repairing  10 

Cold  Storage  and  Warehousing 9 

Road  Haulage  Contracting  and  Railway  Cartage  8 

Mining  and  Quarrying  other  than  coal  7 

Tobacco  7 

Paper  6 

Railway  Service 1 

Dock  Labour  1 


1,277 


16  Once  again  it  may  be  argued  that  well-organised  industries,  where 
the  unions  involved  could  be  expected  to  mount  a credible  strike  threat, 
sometimes  made  use  of  the  IDT.  For  example,  there  were  175  awards  in 
engineering  and  vehicles,  37  in  metal  manufacturing  and  metal  goods, 
12  in  printing  and  publishing  and  10  in  shipbuilding  and  ship-repair.  On 
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the  other  hand  there  were  also  238  awards  in  local  government  services, 
45  in  distribution,  the  same  number  in  the  food  and  drink  trades,  and 
many  more  involving  weakly  organised  white-collar  groups. 

17.  Of  course  these  tables  do  not  provide  a really  satisfactory  answer 
,1o  lihe  question;  bow  far  was  the  IDT  invoked  more  on  behalf  of  weak 
groups  than  strong  groups?  But  an  adequate  reply  to  this  query  would 
involve  a detailed  study  of  the  facts  involved  in  each  case.  What  they 
do  indicate  is  that  althou^  the  strong  groups  sometimes  found  themselves 
in  front  of  the  IDT  the  great  majority  of  references  probably  concerned 
comparatively  weak  groups.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
presence  of  a generally  strong  union  before  the  IDT  is  sufiBcient  proof  of  the 
fact  drat  they  were,  on  that  occasion,  representing  well  organised  workers. 
After  ah,  there  were  weak  pockets  of  organisation  in  engineering  during  the 
1950’s,  and  even  in  printing  and  publishing  the  “ open  shop  ” was  not 
unknown. 

18.  One  indication  that  relatively  weh-organised  unions  did  tend  to  take 
their  less  well-organised  groups  through  the  IDT  machinery  can  be  derived 
from  A.  I.  Marsh’s  study  of  the  operation  of  the  engineering  procedure  in 
federated  firms.  He  shows  that  the  IDT  only  dealt  with  51  awards  involving 
federated  firms  in  the  entire  period  of  its  existence.  If  one  contrasts  this  figure 
with  the  total  of  175  awards  in  vehicles  and  engineering,  it  is  clear  that 
most  cases  affecting  engineering  which  came  before  the  IDT  must  have 
involved  non-federated  firms — ^i.e.  firms  where  the  unions  are  known  to  be 
generally  far  less  well-organised.  (Indeed  many  of  these  were  references 
aimed  at  securing  the  observance  of  “ recognised  ” terms  and  conditions). 

19.  Nevertheless,  the  tmions  in  engineering  did  use  the  IDT  as  a final 
reference  point  in  51  cases  when  they  had  failed  to  secure  a satisfactory 
sattlemeot  at  Central  Conference.  Marsh  also  shows  that  in  about  a third 
of  cases  the  Tribunal  awarded  a significant  advance  on  the  employers’  offer, 
and  concludes  that  not  unnaturally  the  employers  complained  that  the 
unions  were  deliberately  invoking  the  aid  of  the  IDT  “to  embarrass  their 
conciliation  arrangements 

20.  This  raises  the  general  question  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  different 
unions  in  reporting  a dispute  for  reference  to  the  IDT.  Some  information 
is  available  on  this  subject.  Spoor,  for  example,  in  his  recent  history  of 
NALGO,  shows  that  compulsory  arbitration  was  an  important  factor  in 
securing  the  acceptance  of  trade  unionism  and  colleotive  bargaining  in  local 
government.  NALGO  greeted  the  establishment  of  the  NAT  as  a “ charter 
for  trade  unionism”,  and  set  out  to  use  it  to  force  wages  and  conditions 
negotiated  by  Provincial  Whitley  Councils  on  the  many  local  authorities  who 
had  “ so  far  held  aloof  from  them  ”.  They  saw  this  as  a step  on  the  road 
to  higher  membership  and  the  creation  of  effective  national  bargaining 
machinery.  As  their  journal  put  the  matter  at  the  time  the  objectives  were : 

"...  complete,  nationwide  Whitleyism,  and  standardised  basic  salaries 
and  conditions  in  each  area,  binding  on  every  authority  in  the  area.  From 
that  to  national  scales  and  conditions  is  but  a step 

2 Industrial  Relations  in  Engineering,  Pergamon  Press,  1965,  p.  133. 

3 White  Collar  Union,  Heinemann,  p.  193. 
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21.  When,  a short  time  after  the  inception  of  the  NAT,  a decision  of  the 
G>urt  of  Appeal  ruled  that  the  Tribimial  hiad  no  juirisdiotioii  over  local 
government  ofiBcers,  NALGO  thought  ithe  matter  important  enough  to  be 
taiken  to  the  House  of  Lords.  FoTitunately  for  the  union  the  decisian  of 
the  lower  court  was  reversed  by  the  Lords  and  from  that  moment  the  union 
reported  disputes  regularly  to  the  NAT  and  its  successor  the  IDT.  Spoor 
argues  that  right  of  access  to  compulsory  arbitration  by  the  union  was 
an  important  factor  in  securing  the  formation  of  a new  and  improved 
National  Whitley  Council  in  1943.* 

22.  Information  on  ithe  aims  and  objectives  of  unions  in  the  Health 
Service,  which  was  responsible  for  over  a hundred  EDT  references,  is  provided 
in  Clegg  and  Chester’s  study  of  Wage  Policy  in  the  Health  Service.®  They 
indicate  that  the  Tribunal  was  used  for  several  different  purposes  by  various 
unions  and  staff  associations.  Sometimes  an  IDT  reference  was  a way 
of  obtaining  a binding  ruling  on  the  application  of  existing  agreements 
to  complex  cases — such  as  the  imphcation  of  a new  “ points  scheme  ” on 
the  pay  of  nurses  and  midwives.  Sometimes  it  was  a way  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  particular  groups — for  example  certain  hospital  officers  adversely 
affected  by  a recent  agreement.  On  stiU  other  occasions  the  IDT  was  used 
to  obtain  an  improved  settlement  for  general  wage  claims — especially 
when  management,  in  an  attempt  to  comply  with  “ government  wishes  to 
give  an  example  in  wage  restraint  ”,  was  trying  to  “ hold  on  at  all  costs,  and 
sometimes  to  let  through  as  little  as  possible 

23.  Finally  Reiss  has  some  information  on  the  reasons  why  some  unions 
avoided  the  IDT  altogether,  or  used  it  very  infrequently.  In  many  cases  this 
was  because  diey  bad  their  own  arbitration  machinery — for  example  the  dvil 
service  and  railway  unions.  In  other  instances — e.g.  in  printing  generally— 
there  was  a feeling  that  negotiation,  backed  by  the  threat  of  possible  strike 
action,  was  a more  suitable  method.  Of  course  some  unions,  such  as  the 
Chemical  Workers,  were  unable  to  use  the  Tribunal  even  if  they  wanted  to— 
because  they  did  not  “ habitually  ” take  part  in  existing  voluntary  machinery 
and  had  not  recruited  a “ substantial  ” proportion  of  workers.  Other  notable 
victims  on  this  count  in  certain  instances  were  several  white-collar  organisa- 
tions where  there  were  no  national  bargaining  arrangements  and  low  levels 
of  organisation — e.g.  the  Bank  Employees  and  the  Clerical  and  Administrative 
Workers. 

D.  POLICY  AND  PATTERNS 

24.  Following  the  customary  practice  in  this  country  'the  IDT  never  gave 
reasons  for  its  decisions,  and  aU  attempts  to  infer  why  it  noted  as  it  did 
■are  therefore  ddsputa,ble.  It  consisted  of  five  members,  but  apart  from  the 
chairman  they  ware  chosen  from  a panel  of  nominees,  so  that  only  the 
chairman  was  engaged  full-time  and  other  members  did  not  serve  more  than 
a day  or  so  at  a time.  It  follows  that  so  far  as  the  Tribunal  ha.d  any  consistent 
attitude  it  must  have  been  provided  by  the  chairman.  From  1948  on  the 
chairman  of  both  the  NAT  and  the  IDT  was  Lord  Terrington. 

^ See  also  the  use  made  of  the  NAT  and  the  IDT  to  facilitate  recognition  and  the  extension 
of  collechve  bargaining  by  unions  such  as  the  NACSS,  ASSET  and  the  A.ScW,  as  described 
by  George  Bain  m his  Research  Paper  on  JVaife  Umon  Growth  and  Recognition,  HMSO,  1967, 
(m  paragraphs  106-150). 

5 Blackwells,  1957. 

d Clegg  & Chester,  op  cit.,  p.  78. 
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25.  In  his  study  of  IDT  awards  Reiss  concludes  that  the  Tribunal,  like 
its  predecessor,  had  a poUcy,  and  thajt  this  could  be  seen  from  fhe  fact 
that  there  was  a “ pattern  ” observable  in  its  wage  settlements.  Essentially 
the  Tribunal  granted  wage  increases  that  did  not  differ  significantly  from 
those  obtained  by  other  methods — e.g.  negotiation,  recourse  to  the  Industrial 
Court,  and  so  on.  Reiss  concludes  that  Tenrington  was  concerned  to  settle 
leferonces  according  to  what  appeared  to  be  “the  going  rate”,  hr  effect 
the  IDT  sought  to  give  “ about  as  much  as  that  which  was  generally  available 
elsewhere  ”.  Evidence  for  this  assertion  is  summarised  in  the  table  below, 
where  Reiss  compares  national  awards  of  the  IDT  with  known  increases 
granted  by  other  methods : — 

Increases  awarded  by  the  IDT  in  Claims  involving  Employers'  Federations — 
Compared  with  Increases  Granted  by  Other  Methods  of  Wage  Settlemenf 


Year 

No.  of 
IDT 
Awards 

Median 

Average 

No.  of 
Other  known 
Settlements. 

Median 

Average 

1951 

9 

s.  d. 
7 4 

s.  d. 
7 9 

15 

s.  d. 
9 2 

s.  d. 
10  6 

1952 

36 

8 

0 

9 

9 

27 

7 

4 

7 

4 

1953  ■ 

38 

5 

6 

6 

8 

20 

7 

2 

6 10 

1954 

29 

7 

0 

6 

6 

36 

7 

4 

7 

8 

1955 

10 

7 

6 

8 

7 

26 

10 

0 

10 

5 

1956 

22 

10 

0 

9 11 

23 

10 

1 

10 

9 

1957 

15 

9 

2 

7 11 

41 

9 

0 

9 

3 

1958-9 

28 

6 

5 

6 

3 

42 

7 

4 

7 

9 

Totals 

187 

7 

4 

00 

230 

7 

8 

8 

8 

Granted  the  imperfect  nature  of  these  figures  they  do  show  a considerable 
degree  of  similarity.  If  anything,  IDT  awards  are  generally  slightly  below 
those  arrived  at  by  other  methods — but  the  difference  is  not  substantial. 

26.  Reiss  drew  two  other  conclusions  from  his  study  of  the  IDT  awards 
which  are  of  interest.  First,  he  considered  how  far  awards  of  the  Tribunal 
could  be  correlated  significantly  with  variations  in  Government  policy.  He 
decided  that  there  was  little  evidence  of  this — although  some  influence  could 
be  shown  in  the  period  1957-58.  By  contrast  the  rather  more  nebulous 
restraint  policy  in  1953-54  appeared  to  have  very  little  effect  on  the  Tribunal. 
(It  is  perhaps  worth  pointing  out  in  this  coimection  that  throughout  its  life 
the  Tribunal  was  never  given  directions  by  the  Government,  and  that  it  was 
never  even  formally  notifled  of  their  preferences  and  policy). 

27.  Second,  Reiss  failed  to  find  any  consistent  application  of  policy  by  the 
Tribunal  in  disputes  involving  questions  other  than  wages — e.g.  questions 
such  as  the  reduction  of  the  standard  working  week,  a second  week’s  paid 
holiday,  and  so  on.  But  he  admits  that  this  may  simply  be  because  it  was  far 
less  frequently  involved  in  settlements  of  this  kind. 


t It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  complete  list  of  all  increases  granted  by  various  methods 
of  wage  settlement.  Reiss  uses  a representative  list  published  monthly  in  Labour  Research. 
This  includes  most  of  the  orders  of  wages  councils,  awards  of  the  Industrial  Court,  and  major 
national  settlements  by  negotiation. 
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E.  RESUBMITTED  CLAIMS  AND  STRIKES  AGAINST  AWARDS 

28.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  in  paragraph  4 above  mention  was  made 
of  two  criticisms  frequently  made  by  employers  of  the  working  of  the  IDT. 
It  is  alleged  that  unions  whose  claims  were  rejected  sometimes  immediately 
re-submitted  them  to  employers,  and  that  work-groups  whose  hopes  were 
disappointed  frequently  reacted  by  starting  unofficial  strikes.  Unfortunately 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  very  much  information  which  could  be 
used  to  test  the  validity  of  these  assertions. 

29.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  was  unable  to  provide  any  information  about 
the  first  practice,  but  it  did  provide  details  of  one  case  in  which  employers 
experienced  strikes  in  support  of  a demand  which  had  been  rejected  by  the 
IDT.  This  involved  a dispute  between  the  Constructional  Engineering 
Union  and  the  EEF  over  an  increase  in  the  rate  for  steel  erectors  or  “ spider- 
men  ”.  The  union  claimed  parity  with  building  craftsmen  and  the  employers 
reported  the  dispute  for  reference  to  the  IDT  in  November  1954.  Before 
that  date  sporadic  strikes  in  support  of  the  claim  had  broken  out  in  several 
firms.  The  IDT  considered  the  case  in  December  and  published  its  decision 
in  January  1955.  The  union  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  to  argue  its  case 
before  the  Tribunal  and  made  no  submission  in  support  of  its  members. 
Not  surprisingly  the  Tribunal  decided  that  their'  case  “had  not  been 
established  ”. 

30.  Sporadic  strikes  continued  after  the  decision,  until  the  middle  of 
March.  Altogether  about  4,360  workers  were  involved  in  strikes  in 
support  of  the  claim — although  only  500  of  these  took  part  in  stoppages  which 
took  place  after  the  IDT’s  decision.  Early  in  March  the  EEF  negotiated 
a general  increase  in  rates  in  the  engineering  industry  which  resulted  in  skilled 
men  receiving  another  3d.  an  hour  ; a similar  amount  was  also  paid  to  steel 
erectors.  However,  about  a week  later  the  employers  conceded  a further 
increase  to  steel  erectors  of  another  l|d.  an  hour.  Obviously  it  would  have 
been  extremely  difficult  for  the  employers  to  resist  granting  any  increase 
to  the  CEU  after  the  general  settlement  in  March.  But  it  must  be  assumed 
that  their  concession  of  an  additional  l|d.  was  at  least  partly  induced  by  the 
continuance  of  strikes  designed  to  set  aside  an  IDT  award. 

31.  One  other  instance  where  evidence  was  discovered  of  union  action 
designed  to  set  aside  the  influence  of  the  IDT  occurred  in  the  printing 
industry.  In  1954  the  Typographical  Association  refused  to  appear  before 
the  Tribunal  in  a dispute  concerning  wages  and  manning  scales  in  a 
particular  firm.  This  had  been  referred  to  the  IDT  as  a result  of  action 
taken  by  the  employers’  federation.  During  the  period  of  the  reference  the 
union  continued  to  support  strike  action  by  their  members  and  in  the 
circumstances  the  IDT  felt  it  was  unable  to  make  any  definitive  award. 
Eventually  the  parties  agreed  to  settle  by  reference  to  an  independent 
arbitrator  appointed  by  themselves. 

32.  One  final  case  where  it  is  sometimes  said  there  was  evidence  of  the 
unfair  nature  of  the  IDT  machinery,  viewed  from  the  position  of  the 
employers,  arose  in  the  provincial  bus  strike  of  1957.  Here  the  charge  is 
that  the  IDT  itself  was  unduly  influenced  by  the  continued  existence  of  the 
strike  while  it  conducted  its  hearings.  In  effect  it  is  said  that  the  Tribunal 
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was  mainly  concerned  to  settle  the  strike,  so  that  it  made  an  unusually  large 
concession  to  the  unions  involved  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  called  it  oS. 
However,  in  this  instance  the  evidence  is  capable  of  different  interpretations. 
To  begin  with  the  Tribxmal  awarded  11s.  on  a claim  for  21s.,  a settlement 
which  was  nearer  the  employer’s  final  offer  of  3s.  than  the  union’s  original 
demand.  Then,  again,  an  increase  of  that  magnitude  was  close  to  the 
“ going  rate  ” for  1957,  and  one  or  two  industries,  such  as  flour-miUing, 
had  recently  received  increases  of  more  than  this  amount.  (In  particular 
there  had  recently  been  an  11s.  increase  in  engineering,  and  this  was 
accompanied  by  a number  of  settlements  in  other  industries  of  exactly  the 
same  amount). 

33.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  arguable  that  the  provincial  busmen  had 
received  an  increase  of  5s.  in  the  previous  November,  and  that  this  together 
with  the  3s.  now  offered  by  the  employers  came  close  to  the  increase  recently 
awarded  to  railwaymen.  It  can  also  be  suggested  that  the  11s.  given  to 
the  engineers  was  subject  to  certain  conditions — ^i.e.  co-operation  in  the 
removal  of  so  called  restrictive  practices — and  that  no  such  qualifications 
were  suggested  by  the  IDT.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  employers  regarded 
the  EDT  award  on  this  occasion  as  unnecessarily  generous,  and  that  this 
helped  to  contribute  towards  the  pressure  for  the  Tribunal’s  removal. 

F.  ARBITRATION  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  ONE  PARTY:  THE  ISSUES 
INVOLVED 

34.  It  is  now  possible  to  review  briefly  the  issues  involved  in  considering 
the  case  for  a reconstitution  of  the  IDT  in  some  form.  What  is  in  debate 
is  the  case  for  legally  binding  arbitration  at  the  request  of  one  party.  The 
first  argument  which  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  such  a provision  is  the 
traditional  one  that  arbitration  as  such  is  a better  method  of  dealing  with 
industrial  disputes  than  a recourse  to  sanctions  by  either  side.  This  view 
has  had  many  distinguished  proponents  from  the  time  of  the  Webbs.  Its 
supporters  stress  the  economic  cost  and  dislocation  caused  by  strike  action 
or  a lockout  and  contrast  this  with  the  more  civilised  and  peaceful  resolution 
of  disputes  through  an  independent  Tribunal  which  is  able  to  take  into 
account  the  “ merits  and  substantial  justice  of  the  case 

35.  To  the  extent  that  one  accepts  this  view  one  may  support  a recon- 
stitution of  the  IDT  because  it  represents  an  additional  influence  inducing 
the  parties  to  industrial  disputes  to  settle  them  by  means  other  than  a show 
of  force.  In  effect  it  makes  it  possible  for  force  to  be  avoided  if  one  party 
to  the  dispute  opts  to  settle  it  through  a recourse  to  arbitration.®  Of  course 
the  acceptance  of  such  a position  does  not  involve  the  view  that  all  disputes 
should  be  settled  by  legally  binding  arbitration.  The  parties  can  still  decide 
to  avoid  a reference  to  any  such  tribunal,  and  may  in  fact  continue  to  settle 
the  great  majority  of  their  differences  by  negotiation.  Moreover,  one  may 
stiU  take  the  view  that  legally  binding  arbitration  is  inferior  to  “ voluntary  ” 
or  contractual  arbitration — ^where  the  two  sides  sign  a procedure  agreement 
which  provides,  in  advance,  for  the  ultimate  reference  of  all  disputes  to  an 

8 Industrial  Democracy,  by  Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb,  Longmans,  p.  818. 

® This  is  very  much  the  TUC  argument  at  paragraph  324  of  their  Evidence,  except  that 
they  also  suggest  that  the  IDT  had  the  effect  of  promoting  voluntary  machinery. 
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arbitrator  of  their  own  choosing.  But  the  existence  of  a body  like  the  IDT 
may  be  viewed  as  an  additional  inducement  to  the  parties  to  sign  such 
agreements. 

36.  The  second  argument  adduced  in  favour  of  a new  IDT  is  that 
there  are  stiU  many  groups  who  are  unable  to  use  industrial  sanctions.  This 
can  be  for  one  of  two  main  reasons.  In  many  instances  the  level  of  trade 
union  organisation  will  be  such  that  effective  strike  action  is  not  yet  possible 
— e.g.  many  white-collar  groups,  workers  in  “ non-federated  ” engineering 
firms,  the  distributive  trades  etc.  In  other  instances  the  argument  may  be 
that  even  if  there  are  high  levels  of  unionisation  the  strike  weapon  is  an 
unsuitable  one,  and  that  its  effective  deployment  would  be  against  the 
public  interest.  Obvious  examples  of  groups  in  this  category  are  medical 
workers,  including  nurses,  midwives,  and  so  on.  Others  include  groups 
such  as  prison  officers,  policemen,  probation  officers  and  agricultural  workers. 
Here  the  argument  is  that  until  such  groups  are  given  unrestricted  access 
to  a form  of  independent  arbitration  they  are  prevented  from  engaging  in 
effective  collective  bargaining,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  act  in  ways  that 
would  clearly  be  against  the  public  interest. 

37.  There  are  three  main  arguments  against  legally  binding  arbitration 
at  the  request  of  one  party.  The  first,  which  is  the  most  general,  and  also 
the  oldest,  is  that  arbitration  of  this  sort  encourages  “ irresponsibility  ” 
among  the  parties.  It  is  sometimes  said,  for  example,  that  in  Australia 
constant  reference  to  compulsory  arbitration  has  discouraged  compromise 
and  that  by  “removing  from  the  parties  the  responsibility  for  reaching 
agreement,  and  for  the  terms  of  agreement,  the  existence  of  the  tribunal 
encourages  the  patties  to  stand  firm  and  emphasises  points  of  difference 
rather  than  common  ground 

38.  Unfortunately  the  evidence  for  this  assertion  is  inconclusive,  and 
other  writers  have  suggested  that  arbitration  does  not  have  this  effect  in  all 
Australian  industries.  Moreover,  the  system  in  Australia  is  not  one  in  which 
strikes  and  lockouts  can  still  take  place  whenever  both  parties  prefer  this, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  IDT.  So  far  as  the  history  of  the  IDT  itself  is 
concerned  there  is  little  evidence  that  it  discouraged  extremism  or 
irresponsibility  in  bargaining  behaviour,  although  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  this  would  now  seem  to  be  part  of  the  case  made  against  its  recon- 
stitution by  the  Confederation  of  British  Industry." 

39.  At  the  time  of  its  demise,  however,  the  nub  of  employers’  case  against 
ffie  IDT  seems  to  have  been  that  as  operated  it  was  unfair  or  one-sided  in 
its  effects.  Essentially  the  assumption  behind  this  view  was  that  the  “fairness” 
of  the  machinery  lay  in  the  fact  that  either  side  to  a dispute  could  use  it 
in  order  to  obtain  a final  and  binding  settlement.  The  theory  was  that  while 

Kermeth  F.  Walker,  Industrial  Relations  in  Australia,  p.  365. 
tt  The  (^I,  w^n  asked  recently  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  give  their  views  on  the 
reconstitution  of  wder  3305  in  some  form  said  that  compulsory  arbitration,  in  their  view, 
tended  to  detr^t  from  the  eflfective  operation  of  voluntary  procedures,  especially  those 
me  complex  a^  include  items  not  readily  arbitrable.  Here  it  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning 
TTc  A ^ Stiewr,  m his  paper,  seems  to  take  a different  view — -i.e.  he  argues  that  in  the 
UoA  grievance  arbitration  has  actually  stimulated  the  bargaining  process  by  TnaVing  both 
sid^  mom  ready  to  settle.  (The  CBI  also  argued  that  the  relationship  between  incomes 
policy  and  compulsory  arbitration  was  unclear  but  this  is  a point  discussed  further  below.) 
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it  would  usually  be  the  unions  that  took  the  initiative,  often  securing  an 
award  which  represented  an  advance  on  that  which  they  could  obtain  by 
other  means,  this  was  fair  enough  so  long  as  on  other  occasions  the  employers 
could,  take  the  initiative  and  obtain  a binding  settlement  equally  favourable 
to  them.  But,  in  practice,  it  was  alleged,  this  did  not  happen.  For  although 
unions  used  the  machinery  when  they  thought  it  suited  them,  and  the 
employer  concerned  had  to  abide  by  any  decision  that  went  against  him, 
employers  knew  that  if  they  used  the  machinery  and  secured  the  dismissal 
of  a claim  this  would  not  be  accepted  on  the  workers^  side. 

40.  As  was  said  in  paragraph  4 above  there  were  alleged  to  be  two 
ways  in  which  workers  or  their  union  could  challenge  the  finality  and 
enforceability  of  IDT  awards  which  they  did  not  like.  One  way  was  to 
start  negotiations  off  again  on  the  same  or  similar  grounds,  and  the  other 
was  to  encourage  or  participate  in  a strike  aimed  at  securing  better  terms 
from  the  employer.  As  was  seen  in  paragraphs  26  to  33  few  concrete  details 
could  be  obtained  to  support  either  of  these  assertions,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  were  not  believed  at  the  time — nor  even  that  there  were  no 
grounds  for  them.  Furthermore,  employers’  associations  evidently  may  have 
felt  that  it  was  futile  for  employers  to  t^e  strongly  organised  groups  through 
the  IDT  machinery,  and  this  may  well  be  one  reason  why  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  find  more  than  one  example  of  a case  where  they  did  invoke  the 
machinery  and  this  resulted  in  a strike. 

41.  However,  it  must  be  said  that  the  possibility  of  strikes  aimed  at 
offsetting  IDT  settlements  seems  to  be  a much  more  serious  argument  against 
its  return  than  the  complaint  that  unions  might  re-open  negotiations  if  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  findings.  Negotiation  is  a continuous  process,  and 
it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  a union  to  abandon  totally  all  future 
arguments  in 'favour  of  a wage  increase  simply  because  an  arbitration  tribunal 
turns  them  down.  Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  an  employer — 
unless  he  was  threatened  with  some  form  of  sanction — ^would  have  much 
difficulty  in  replying  to  a claim  re-submitted  to  him  after  an  IDT  award  in 
his  favomr ; he  need  only  say  “ no  ” and  cite  the  award. 

42.  Those  who  accept  that  there  is  something  in  the  claim  that  the  old 
IDT  machinery  favoured  unions  at  the  expense  of  employers,  yet  who 
wish  to  retain  some  form  of  compulsory  arbitration,  have  broadly  three 
alternatives  before  them.  First,  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  there  ou^t  to 
be  additional  legal  penalties  for  use  against  those  unions  and  groups  who 
can  be  shown  to  have  taken  action  intended  to  set  aside  the  effects  of  IDT 
awards.  Second,  it  may  be  suggested  that  if  unions  or  groups  act  in  this 
way  they  should  be  denied  future  access  to  the  Tribimal.  Third,  it  can 
be  maintained  that  any  future  Tribunal  should  have  its  jurisdiction  limited 
to  unions  or  groups  where  action  of  this  sort  is  unlikely  or  impossible. 

43.  Clearly  each  one  of  these  solutions  contains  its  own  difficulties. 
Arguments  in  favour  of  legal  penalties  have  to  contend  with  all  the  customary 
objections  to  the  use  of  the  law  in  order  to  secure  a particular  pattern  of 
behaviour  in  industrial  relations.  The  suggestion  that  aU  that  is  required  is 
the  ri^t  to  deny  offenders  future  access  to  arbitration  does  not  meet  the 
objection  of  employers  that  strong  and  militant  groups  do  not  usually  wish 
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to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Tribunal,  nor  do  they  need  its  help.  (They  ate 
normally  only  likely  to  find  themselves  before  such  a body  as  a result  of  an 
employers’  reference.  It  follows  that  the  threat  to  take  away  a ri^t  they  do 
not  viue  is  unlikely  to  deter  them). 

44.  There  remains  the  notion  that  a future  Tribunal  should  only  have 
jurisdiction  over  disputes  affecting  those  unlikely  to  employ  sanctions. 
One  way  this  might  be  attempted  would  be  by  establishing  a list  of  groups 
of  workers  who  fell  into  a number  of  prescribed  categories — e.g.  those  who 
were,  as  yet,  relatively  badly  organised,  together  with  those  whose  use  of 
the  strike  weapon  was  generally  regarded  as  undesirable  on  grounds  of  public 
interest.  Only  groups  on  this  list  could  be  the  subject  of  a reference. 
This  idea  is  probably  the  best  way  round  the  problems  involved,  but  it  is 
not  without  its  own  difficulties.  To  begin  with  it  would  be  a raier  rough 
type  of  justice  which  sought  to  divide  workers  into  a number  of  broad 
industrial  groups,  excluding  all  those  employed  in  “ well-organised  ” sectors. 
As  has  been  said  there  are  pockets  of  non-unionism  in  almost  all  industries, 
and  well-organised  sections  in  most.  Similarly,  it  would  be  even  more 
unfair  to  decide  on  the  basis  of  the  presence  within  the  industry  of  “ strong  ” 
or  “ powerful  ” unions.  Even  the  largest  and  most  powerful  union  sometimes 
acts  on  behalf  of  badly  organised  groups. 

45.  It  might  be  necessary  to  begin  by  listing  the  obvious  groups  for 

inclusion  and  then  provide  for  application  on  behalf  of  either  unions  or 
employers  for  additional  places  on  the  list.  In  some  instances  this  mi^t 
involve  a prior  reference  to  a body  like  the  Recognition  and  Procedures 
Tribunal  suggested  by  Flanders,  which  presumably  would  be  in  the  best 
position  to  pronounce  upon  the  level  of  organisation  among  the  group 
concerned.^  ^ 

46.  The  third  and  final  argument  against  arbitration  in  general  is  that 
it  is  potentially  inflationary,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  IDT  it  took  little 
or  no  account  of  the  needs  of  incomes  policy.  As  we  have  seen  the  facts 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  IDT  was  no  more  inflationary  than  other  forms 
of  wage  settlement,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  incomes  policy  is 
taken  seriously  there  is  something  paradoxical  in  a Government  establishing 
machine^  which  can  be  used  to  give  legal  support  to  wage  settlements  that 
violate  its  own  policies.  Those  who  are  persuaded  by  this  argument,  but 
who  still  wish  to  re-introduce  one-party  arbitration  in  some  form,  are  led 
to  suggest  that  any  future  IDT  would  have  to  be  instructed  to  take  into 
account  the  requirements  of  incomes  policy. 


12  See  Flanders,  Collective  Bargaining:  Prescription  for  Change,  Faber  and  Faber,  1967,  p.  39. 
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CHECK-OFF  AGREEMENTS  IN  BRITAIN : 

A STUDY  OF  THEIR  GROWTH  AND  FUNCTIONS 
by  A.  I.  Marsh 

Senior  Research  Fellow.  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford 

and  3.  W.  Staples 

of  Wycliffe  Hall,  Oxford 

SUMMARY  (BY  THE  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR)' 

1.  This  paper  describes  the  recent  rapid  growth  in  the  practice  whereby 
employers  deduct  trade  union  dues  from  the  wages  of  members  in  their 
Employment  and  pay  them  over  to  the  union  or  unions  concerned.  The 
term  “ check-off  ” is  increasingly  used  to  describe  this  arrangement  althou^ 
other  terms  such  as  “ payroll  deductions  ” are  sometimes  employed. 

2.  Ninety  trade  unions  gave  information  to  the  authors  concerning  their 
check-off  arrangements,  as  well  as  a number  of  employers’  associations.  The 
unions  co-operating  represented  over  83  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  trade 
unions  known  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  It  is  estimated  that  about  21  per 
cent  of  the  members  of  these  unions  were  covered  by  the  check-off — ^i.e. 
roughly  one  and  three-quarter  million  workers.  On  the  basis  of  their  survey 
the  authors  estimate  that  the  check-off  probably  affects  at  least  two  million 
trade  unionists — i.e.  about  one  union  member  in  five. 

3.  The  majority  of  these  workers  are  employed  in  the  public  sector  of 
industry,  including  the  civil  service.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  check-off 
is  most  prevalent  among  unions  that  have  a large  part  of  their-  membership 
in  the  public  sector,  and  in  fact  almost  83  pet  cent  of  check-off  membership 
belong  to  eleven  unions.  Nevertheless,  there  are  examples  of  check-off 
arrangements  in  most  sections  of  private  industry,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
about  1,200  private  firms  have  agreed  to  the  check-off. 

4.  In  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a major  change  in  union  attitudes 
towards  the  practice.  The  traditional  view  was  that  the  collection  of  dues, 
either  at  the  branch  or  by  workshop  representatives,  was  an  essential 
guarantee  of  union  independence  and  a valuable  point  of  contact  between 
members  and  their  union.  More  recently  it  has  been  realised  that  arrears  of 
contributions,  which  arise  when  traditional  methods  of  collection  are  used, 
can  become  an  important  source  of  loss  of  revenue.  Also  the  handling  of 
small  sums  week  by  week  poses  accounting  problems  and  opens  the  way  to 
errors  and  even  defalcations.  Similarly,  failure  to  collect  dues  exaggerates 
problems  of  turnover,  encourages  lapsing  and  can  lead  to  members  being 
debarred  from  benefits  later  on.  Increased  awareness  of  such  problems  has 
been  combined  with  the  realisation  that  the  check-off,  which  is  one  way  of 
solving  them,  does  not  in  fact  lead  to  a decline  in  union  independence,  or  in 

' The  authors  of  the  paper  are  not  responsible  for  any  of  the  shortcomings  of  this  summary. 
W.M. 
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the  cessation  of  contacts  between  the  union  and  the  members ; certainly  it 
has  been  possible  to  take  action  to  avoid  effects  of  this  sort.  At  the  same 
time  a number  of  employers,  particularly  within  the  public  sector,  have  come 
to  see  the  administrative  convenience  of  the  check-off,  and  have  regarded  it 
as  a concession  which  they  would  be  well  advised  to  grant  to  trade  unions. 

5.  The  research  paper  also  contains  a discussion  of  the  legal  position  of 
the  check-off  and  its  relationship  with  the  closed  shop  and  the  political  levy. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  check-off  has  less  effect  on  the  growth  or  containment 
of  the  closed  shop  than  might  at  first  be  thought,  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
operate  it  in  a way  which  fuUy  safeguards  the  position  of  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  pay  the  political  levy. 

6.  Appendix  A lists  unions  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  members 
affected  by  the  check-off  and  contains  a number  of  tables  showing  the  pro- 
portion of  workers  affected  in  different  regions  and  industries.  Appendix  B 
deals  with  the  problems  involved  in  payment  to  the  employer  for  check-off 
services. 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

7.  “ Cbeck-off  ” is  the  arrangement  whereby  employers  deduct  trade  union 
dues  fromTEe  wages  of  members  in  their  employment  and  pay  them  over  to 
the  union  or  unions  concerned.  The  expression  is  an  American  one.  In  this 
country  phrases  like  “ payroll  deductions  ”,  or  “ contribution  deduction 
schemes  ” or  simply  “ deduction  schemes  ” are  often  used  in  preference. 
“ Check-off  ” is  the  simplest  way  of  describing  them  all. 

8.  Our  study  of  the  check-off  in  Britain  began  in  the  summer  of  1965 
when  we  began  a private  research  project  designed  to  find  out  the  extent 
of  the  practice,  how  and  where  it  had  grown  up,  how  far  trade  unions  and 
employers  had  changed  their  attitudes  to  conventional  methods  of  trade 
unions  collecting  their  own  dues,  and  to  inquire  what  problems,  including 
legal  ones,  had  been  found  in  its  application.  Later  in  the  year  the  Com- 
mission requested  us  to  produce  evidence  on  the  subject  and  the  remainder 
of  the  inquiry  was  therefore  carried  on  under  the  Commission’s  auspices. 
What  [follows  is  a summary  of  our  findings  on  the  situation  between  the 
autumn  of  1965  and  the  spring  of  1966. 

9.  Ninety  trade  unions  responded  to  our  request  for  check-off  information, 
as  well  as  a number  of  employers’  organisations.  The  total  trade  union 
membership  covered  was  almost  8-5  million,  or  over  83  per  cent  of  the 
membership  of  aU  unions  known  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  during  the  period 
in  question.  Sixty-six  of  the  90  unions  reported  that  they  had  members  on 
check-off  arrangements.  In  all  1,761,000  members  were  involved,  almost 
21  per  cent  of  the  trade  union  membership  covered  by  the  inquiry. 

10.  There  are  several  reasons  for  believing  that  this  figure  is  too  low  as 
an  estimate  for  check-off  in  the  country  generally.  In  the  first  place  there 
may  be  instances  of  check-off  in  unions  not  included  in  the  inquiry.  Secondly, 
not  all  umons  were  able  to  give  us  complete  information,  either  because 
returns  made  to  them  were  incomplete,  or  because  instances  of  the  practice 
had  escaped  their  notice.  Thirdly,  it  seemed  prudent  to  include  only  firm  and 
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well  authenticated  deduction  schemes  in  which  detailed  information  on  the 
union,  the  employer  and  the  numbers  of  members  involved  could  be 
obtained.  Finally,  numbers  of  members  on  check-off  were  increasing 
rapidly  in  some  unions  as  the  inquiry  proceeded.  Many  of  these  could  not 
be  included  before  the  investigation  closed  in  the  spring  of  1966.  Since 
then  there  are  known  cases  of  the  practice  having  been  extended  to  more 
unions  and  employers.  It  would  be  surprising  if  the  total  figure  of  trade 
union  members  having  their  dues  deducted  had  not,  by  the  beginning  of 
1967,  grown  to  at  least  2 millions,  or  some  one  in  five  of  all  trade  union 
members  in  the  country.^ 

B.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHECK-OFF 

11.  There  is  evidence  of  some  check-off  arrangements  in  Britain  before 
the  First  World  War,  and  rather  more  evidence  of  their  existence  between 
the  wars.  In  the  1930’s  check-off  certainly  occurred  among  coal  miners  in 
some  areas,  in  flint  glass  making,  among  distributive  workers  in  Co-operative 
employment,  and  in  a few  local  authorities.  In  1943  it  was  by  Order 
extended  to  members  of  the  National  Union  of  Seamen  serving  on  foreign- 
going  ships.”  During  and  immediately  after  the  war  many  of  the  major  unions 
now  concerned  in  the  practice  had  at  least  some  members  on  check-off.  In 
1949  the  National  Coal  Board  and  the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers 
agreed  upon  a deduction  scheme  which  was  later  extended  to  other  unions 
recognised  by  the  NCB,  under  certain  conditions.* 

12.  The  NCB/NUM  arrangements  seem  to  have  constituted  no  great 
precedent  outside  the  industry  itself.  There  was  a modest  expansion  of 
deduction  schemes  in  other  industries  in  mining  areas  in  the  1950s,  and  it 
is  possible  that  this  was  encouraged  by  ex-miners  working  in  them.  It  was 
only  in  the  1960s  that  many  unions  began  actively  to  seek  check-off  facilities, 
and  this  change  in  climate  led  to  two  major  developments  in  1965  and  in 
1966.  From  January  1965  deductions  were  made  by  the  British  Railways 
Board  for  two  of  its  unions  London  Transport  followed  suit.  In  July 
1965  the  Treasury  offered  to  recognised  staff  associations  a scheme  whereby 
deductions  would  begin  in  January  1966.  The  full  effect  of  these  develop- 
ments has  not  yet  been  felt.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  within 
the  near  future  check-off  arrangements  will  apply  to  the  bulk  of  Government 


2 Since  our  survey  was  completed,  for  instance,  check-off  agreements  have  been  extended 
into  the  National  Health  Service  and  Electricity  Supply. 

3 Here  the  arrangement  is  known  as  the  “List  System”.  It  only  applied  then,  and  only 
applies  now,  to  seamen  serving  on  foreign-going  ships  operating  under  the  National  Maritime 
Board.  Hence  the  number  of  seamen  on  check-off  has  sometimes  been  over-estimated. 

^ The  British  Association  of  Colliery  Management,  The  National  Association  of  Colliery 
Overmen,  Deputies  and  Shotfirers  and  the  Clerical  and  Administrative  Workers’  Union  have 
dso  agre^  to  the  sdieme.  In  Durham,  however,  the  NUM  maintain  an  orthodox  collection 
system,  and  wMe  virtually  all  Power  Group  (National  Union  of  Enginemen,  Firemen  and 
Electrical  Workers)  members  subscribe  to  the  check-off,  there  are  some  exceptions  among 
cokemen  in  Yorkshire  and  South  Wales.  The  whole  of  Power  Group  2 (National  Union  of 
General  and  Municipal  Workers)  also  pays  its  dues  directly  to  the  branch.^  The  NCB’s 
r^uirements  are  that  unions  may  only  have  check-off  facilities  ff  they  have  exclusive  negotiating 
ri^ts  at  national  level,  if  they  have  more  than  5,000  members,  and  where  the  number  of 
members  in  one  accounting  unit  is  100  or  more. 

5 The  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  and  the  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Enginwrs 
and  Firemen.  Since  the  inquiry  was  completed,  the  Transport  Salaried  Staffs  Association 
has  also  agreed  to  check-off  arrangements  in  British  Rail,  London  Transport,  Docks,  Hotels, 
Waterways  and  Associated  Humber  Lines. 
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public  service,  and  probably  also  to  those  public,  corporations  uninvolved, 
or  only  partially  involved,  at  present.®  It  seems  likely  to  grow  also  in  local 
government,  where  it  is  not  at  present  widespread,’  and  many  private 
employers  are  now  thinking  more  favourably  of  the  practice  than  they  once 
did,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  British 
Ran  or  Treasury  decisions. 

C.  THE  CHECK-OFF  POSITION  IN  EARLY  1966 

13.  Inevitably  as  a result  of  these  developments,  the  majority  of  trade 
union  members  on  the  check-off  are  outside  the  private  sector,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  shows : 

Table  1 

Approximate  proportions  of  trade  union  members  on 
check-off  in  public  and  private  employment 


Great  Britain  Spring  1966 

Central  and  Local  Government 

Per  cent 
32-2 

Public  Corporation  

46-8 

Co-operative  Societies 

6*8 

Private  Employment  

14-2 

All  employment 

100-0 

14.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  largest  proportion  of  check-off  member- 
ship is  to  be  found  in  unions  which  have  aU  or  a large  part  of  their  interests 
outside  private  industry: 

Table  2 


Trade  unions  with  over  40,000  members  on  check-off 


Spring  1966.8 

Check-off 

Union 

Membership 

(’000) 

National  Union  of  Mine.workers 

405-2 

National  Union  of  Railwaymen 

222-6 

Union  of  Shop,  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers 

146-6 

Transport  and  General  Workers’ Union...  

145-2 

Union  of  Post  Ofl5ce  Workers  

140-0 

Civil  Service  Clerical  Association 

130-0 

Post  Office  Engineering  Union  

85-0 

National  Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers  ... 

52-4 

National  Union  of  Seamen  

50-0 

National  Union  of  Local  and  Government  Officers  . . . 

42-0 

Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen 

41-8 

1,460-8 

6 lie  United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy  Authority  extended  check-off  to  staff  associations 
on  the  first  pay  day  in  1966;  it  has  not  yet  done  so  to  manual  workers.  Some  Area  Gas 
Boards  have  adopted  the  practice,  but  not  ail. 

r Our  inquiries  showed  288  Local  Authorities  to  be  operating  check-off;  most  of  them  for 
one  union  only,  but  a few  for  a number  of  unions. 

s Since  this  table  was  completed  information  has  been  received  of  farther  increases  in  the 
check-off  coverage  of  two  of  the  unions  listed.  At  the  moment  of  writing  (i.e.  October,  1967) 
the  Shop  Workers  claim  that  some  50  per  cent  of  their  membership  is  covered  by  payroll 
deduction  arrangements — ^i.e.  an  increase  of  about  30,000  on  the  figures  above.  The  General 
and  Municipal  Workers  now  say  that  they  have  12  per  cent  of  their  members  on  the  check- 
off, which  would  mean  an  increase  of  some  50,000. 
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15.  Almost  83  per  cent  of  check-off  membership  of  unions  in  the  spring 
of  1966  was  in  these  11  organisations.  A complete  list  of  unions  with 
check-off  and  approximate  proportions  of  their  membership  involved  is  given 
in  Appendix  A. 

16.  Taking  the  economy  as  a whole,  about  7 per  cent  of  insured  em- 
ployees have  facilities  for  the  deduction  of  trade  union  dues  from  their 
wages.  Figure  1 shows  that  these  are  widely  scattered  over  the  breakdown 
of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification.  In  part  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
non-private  employment  occurs  more  widely  in  the  economy  than  is  imme- 
diately apparent.  But  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  very  few  privately  owned 
sections  of  it  which  have  no  check-off  arrangements  at  all,  and  there  are  some 
industries  in  which  it  is  common.® 

17.  Shipbuilding  and  vehicles  (if  for  this  purpose  railway  workshops  are 
included  as  transport)  and  insurance,  banking  and  finance  stand  out  as  non- 
check-off  groups,  but  even  metal  and  engineering,  timber,  furniture,  paper, 
printing  and  construction  have  some,  and  so  does  fishing.  In  the  food, 
drink  and  tobacco  group  the  check-off  appears  mainly  in  bread,  flour  and 
confectionery,  cocoa,  chocolate  and  the  canning  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  In 
the  chemical  group,  more  than  half  check-off  membership  is  in  chemicals 
proper  and  in  dyes.  Hosiery  and  knitwear,  tailoring,  production  of  man- 
made fibres,  glass,  brick  making,  spinning  and  doubling  and  textile  finish- 
ing, all  have  some  deduction  schemes.  There  are  almost  14,000  trade 
union  members  on  check-off  in  the  gas  industry  and  about  3,000  in  electricity. 
In  transport,  railway  and  the  Post  Office  deductions,  of  course,  dominate  the 
scene,  followed  by  sea  transport,  but  there  are  approximately  21,000  trade 
union  members  on  check-off  in  road  haulage  contracting,  most  of  them  in 
the  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union.  Figure  2 gives  approximate 
proportions  of  trade  union  members  on  check-off  in  the  main  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  groups  as  far  as  this  is  possible. 

18.  The  development  of  check-off  in  private  industry  is  clearly  assisted 
in  situations  where  joint  relationships  between  the  parties  have  been  close 
for  a long  period  of  time.  Hosiery  and  knitwear  and  flint  glass  making  are 
examples  of  this.  But  close  relations  have  not  always  resulted  in  check-off 
so  far.  There  are  too  many  other  factors  involved  in  the  situation.  It  would 
be  surprising  if  all  unions  were  equally  enthusiastic  about  payroll  deduc- 
tions, if  only  because  of  their  history  and  type.  While  clerical  and  staff 
unions  tend  to  find  the  system  acceptable,®"  it  might  be  supposed  that  general 
or  process  worker  unions  would  find  the  check-off  easier  to  adopt  than 
craft  unions,  and  that  multi-union  organisation  in  an  industry  or  establishment 
would  make  its  application  more  difficult. 

19.  Undoubtedly,  these  suppositions  are  generally  true,  but  there  are  many 
exceptions.  There  are,  for  example,  opponents  of  the  check-off  in  the 
Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union,  though  the  general  attitude  of  the 
Executive  Council  is  favourable ; there  are  fewer  opponents  in  the  National 

5 We  estimate  that  about  1,200  private  firms  have  agreed  to  check-off. 

w Some  staff  unions,  though  not  opposed  in  principle  to  check-off,  find  collection  of 
subscriptions  by  bankers’  order  even  more  convenient.  Examples  of  these  are  the  Merchant 
Navy  and  Air  Line  Officers’  Association,  and  the  Society  of  Telecommunications  Adminis- 
trative and  Controlling  Officers. 
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Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers.  Both  the  Fire  Brigades  Union 
and  the  National  Union  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  Coppersmiths  believe 
that  their  workplace  organisation  is  sufficiently  good  as  to  make  deductions 
unnecessary.  Some  craft  unions  regard  their  rules  as  positively  irrecon- 
cilable with  check-off.  Among  these  is  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Wood- 
workers. Others  either  see  no  great  problem  in  the  rules,  or  have  been 
prepared  to  change  their  rules  to  accommodate  it.  In  some  traditionally 
craft  unions,  check-off  exists  in  small  pockets,  even  though  it  could  be 
argued  that  in  rule  this  is  not  permissible.  An  example  of  this  is  the  Amal- 
gamated Engineering  Union."  Clearly  many  unions  with  no  clear  policy 
against  deductions  have  not  been  prepared  to  stand  in  their  members’  way 
when  they  have  been  willing  and  able  to  secure  deduction  schemes.  Multi- 
unionism seems  to  provide  a barrier  to  check-off  in  some  cases,  but  not  in 
others.  It  has  certainly  been  a factor  in  damping  down  possibilities  in 
engineering,  though  only  one  of  many.  Among  engineering  craft  unions  it  is 
perhaps  surprising  to  find  that  some  positively  encourage  the  practice. 
Among  these  is  the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Foundry  Workers,  the  National 
Executive  Council  of  which  has  specifically  decided  that  shops  and  branches 
may  make  deduction  arrangements  if  the  members  wish  it.'* 

20.  Among  trade  unions  the  check-off  has  made  a good  many  converts 
in  the  past  few  years.  Among  these  are  the  Transport  and  General  Workers, 
the  General  and  Municipal  Workers,  the  National  Union  of  Dyers,  Bleachers 
and  Textile  Workers,  the  United  Rubber  Workers  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Clerical  and  Administrative  Workers’  Union,  the  National  Union  of  Public 
Employees,  the  National  Union  of  Lock  and  Metal  Workers,  and  the  Elec- 
trical Trades  Union,"  as  well  as  those  trade  unions  concerned  with  railways 
and  the  Treasury’s  offer  to  civil  service  staff  associations  of  1965. 


D.  CHANGING  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  THE  CHECK-OFF 

21.  There  have,  in  the  past  five  years  been  sufficiently  important  changes 
in  the  attitude  of  trade  unions  to  payroll  deductions  to  suggest  that  employers 
wfil  be  more  frequently  asked  for  such  deductions  in  the  future  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Employers  themselves  are  also  becoming  more 
interested  in  the  practice,  as  can  be  seen  from  a British  Institute  of  Manage- 
ment inquiry  of  1965,"  and  from  the  evidence  of  the  Institute  of  Personnel 


n AEU  Rule  3(1)  states  that  all  members’  contributions  and  other  payments  unless  other- 
wise provided  for  by  rule,  must  be  paid  at  the  fortnightly  branch  meeting.  Rule  7(12)  lays 
down  that  no  secretary  shall  be  allowed  to  take  any  members’  contributions  out  of  branch 
meetings,  except  those  of  seagoing  and  registered  members,  and  such  as  are  remitted  by  post 
in  the  form  of  postal  order,  money  order  or  cheque. 

These  rules  were  clearly  not  drawn  up  when  check-off  was  even  a possibility  and  they  could 
be  taken  to  rule  it  out  entirely.  On  the  other  hand,  they  could  he  held  to  permit  it.  In 
practice  monies  are  taken  out  of  branch  meetings  and  paid  in  there,  since  only  the  secretary 
is  specifically  debarred  from  doing  this,  except  in  the  circumstances  laid  down  in  Rule  7(12). 
If  an  employer  were  to  send  collected  contributions  fortnightly  to  branches,  it  is  possible 
that  no  rule  would  be  contravened.  So  far  there  has  been  no  official  ruling  on  the  matter. 

12  15  December  1965. 

13  The  Electrical  Trades  Union  changed  its  rules  to  make  formal  provision  for  check-off 
in  1965  and  the  Transport  Salaried  Staffs  Association  in  1966. 

14  Check-off:  Deduction  of  Union  Dues  from  Employees'  Fay,  July  1965. 
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Management  to  the  Commission.”  Also,  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  in  evi- 
dence to  the  Commission,  has  made  a statement  of  sympathetic  if  under- 
standably cautious  approval.”  In  contrast,  the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry  has  been  reported  as  watching  check-off  developments  warily." 

22.  In  the  past  trade  unions  have  been  fearful  of  payroll  deduction  on 
a number  of  counts.  They  have  generally  argued  that  the  collection  of  dues, 
either  at  the  branch  or  by  workplace  representatives,  is  a guarantee  of  the 
union’s  independence  and  forms  a valuable  point  of  contact  with  members, 
views  shared  by  some  academic  observers.”  Undoubtedly,  this  view  is  still 
widely  held  in  trade  union  circles,  and  is  buttressed  by  the  fear  that,  if 
unions  no  longer  retained  direct  responsibility  for  their  dues,  they  might 
become  as  abstract  and  remote  as  an  insurance  company.  It  is  a working 
class  habit  to  pay  over  small  sums  in  cash  at  regular  intervals.  Members 
are  familiar  with  the  practice  and  might  resent  doing  otherwise.  Collectors 
paid  by  some  unions  for  getting  in  such  cash  might  resist  the  loss  of  their 
commissions.  Finally,  there  has  been  the  apprehension  that  trade  union 
officials,  relieved  by  check-off  from  constant  concern  over  lapsing  members, 
might,  in  the  words  of  more  than  one  member,  “ put  their  feet  up  ”. 

23.  Such  attitudes  are  still  strong  among  many  trade  union  members 
and  officials,  but  they  have  been  tempered  in  recent  years  by  the  realisation 
that  unions  have  been  paying  dearly  for  the  principle  of  independent  pay- 
ment in  the  form  of  lost  income,  administrative  efficiency  and  membership 
turnover.  Arrears  of  contributions  have  in  some  unions  become  an  im- 
portant loss  of  revenue.  This  may  have  arisen  from  the  shortage  or  ineffi- 
ciency of  collectors,  from  unwillingness  of  members  to  attend  branches,  or 
simply  from  their  reluctance  to  part  with  money.”  The  handling  of  small 
sums  week  by  week  poses  an  accounting  problem  of  great  complexity  and 
opens  the  way  at  best  to  errors,  and  at  worst  to  defalcations.  Failure  to 
collect  dues  exaggerates  problems  of  membership  turnover  and  encourages 
non-membership.  Finally,  falling  out  of  compliance  at  some  point  in  a 
trade  unionist’s  life  may  debar  him  from  benefits  later  on,  and  this  may 
lead  to  recriminations  and  a bad  press,  even  though  the  rules  have  been 
strictly  adhered  to.*° 

15  Written  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  para.  43. 

15  Trade  Unionism,  1966,  paras.  380-384. 

11  The  Times,  14th  March  1966. 

15  See,  for  example,  B.  C.  Roberts:  Trade  Union  Government  and  Administration,  1956, 
pp.  50-51.  More  recent  observers  have  had  doubts  about  the  validity  of  this  attitude.  See 
H._  A.  Clegg,  A.  KjUick  and  R.  C.  Adams:  Trade  Union  Officers,  p.  224,  in  relation  to  the 
Mineworkers,  and  W.  E.  J.  McCarthy:  The  Future  of  the  Unions,  p.5. 

IS  Dr.  A.  J.  M.  Sykes  gives  an  interesting  example  of  this  from  a factory  in  Scotland  where 
he  reporte  that  almost  one-third  of  the  unskilled  workers  were  several  months  in  arrears  with 
their  union  dues  and  the  shop  stewards  complained  that  getting  their  dues  of  a shilling  a 
week  out  of  them  was  “ like  drawing  teeth  ”.  " Some  differences  between  the  attitudes  of 
clerical  and  of  manual  workers".  Sociological  Review,  November  1965. 

20  One  of  many  such  cases  was  reported  in  the  News  of  the  World,  7th  August  1966.  In  this 
instance  it  seems  that  an  NUM  member  of  52  years  standing  was  debarred  from  retirement 
benefit  because  of  arrears  of  contributions  arising  before  the  check-off  was  instituted  in  his 
area.  Such  types  of  case  occur  often  enough  in  the  administration  of  State  welfare  benefits, 
but  there  seems  to  be  something  especially  newsworthy  about  the  failure  of  trade  unions  to 
be  generous  to  their  old  members. 
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24.  The  realisation  that  payroll  deductions  can  assist  in  solving  these 
problems  has  been  an  important  factor  in  changing  union  attitudes  towards 
it.  It  is  certainly  more  referred  to  by  unions  themselves  as  a motive  for 
favouring  check-ofl  than  any  other.  Membership  is  stabilised,  even  when 
it  is  not  increased,  and  this  in  itself  increases  income.^  It  also  reduces 
the  amount  of  office  work  to  be  done,  both  in  book-keeping  and  in  claims 
on  benefit.  Somewhat  to  their  surprise,  unions  have  usually  found  that  it 
has  resulted  in  no  noticeable  loss  of  contact  with  members.  The  relation- 
ship between  collection  of  dues  and  the  servicing  of  members  is  apparently 
less  important  that  it  once  seemed.  Some  officials  have  come  to  believe 
that  collecting  dues  may  detract  attention  from  the  processing  of  grievances 
rather  than  the  opposite,  and  the  irritations  arising  out  of  petty  cash  trans- 
actions may  worsen  relationships  rather  than  improving  them.  Neverthe- 
less unions  embarking  on  check-off  are  aware  that  the  membership-contact 
argument  is  the  most  serious  one  which  they  have  to  overcome,  and  often 
make  special  arrangements  to  ensure  that  check-off  does  not  lead  to  a weaken- 
ing of  effort  in  this  direction.””  Where  collectors  have  previously  been  con- 
cerned with  collecting  dues  on  commission,  they  also  tend  to  take  steps  to 
safeguard  their  position.”’ 

25.  Despite  this,  members  themselves  often  remain  unpredictable  about 
check-off.  Some  groups  cannot  be  persuaded  to  accept  it  at  any  price  ; 
others  are  apprehensive  of  the  fact  that  with  payroll  deduction  the  employer 
will  know  the  level  of  trade  union  membership  and  that  he  might  use 
withdrawal  of  check-off  facilities  as  a weapon  against  them.”* 

. Since  in  private,  and  in  some  public  industry,  unions  normally  have  to  ask 
for  facilities  rather  than  being  offered  them  by  employers,  the  attitudes  of 
members  are  often  a hindrance  to  what  the  unions  more  enthusiastic  for 
deductions  would  like  to  do. 

26.  But  the  final  obstacle  to  a union  enthusiastic  lor  check-ofl  is,  of 
course,  the  employer  himself.  In  some  cases  he  would  be  advised  by  his 
association  to  accept  it;  in  many  more  he  would  be  advised  against  it  on 
various  grounds — ^interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  the  belief 
that  there  would  be  trouble  from  the  fact  that  the  union’s  strength  would  be 
known  to  management,  the  possibility  of  being  asked  for  a closed  shop,  and 
the  administrative  problems  arising  where  a number  of  unions  and  an  inter- 
changing membership  are  concerned. 

21  In  one  example  quoted  to  us  a union’s  quarterly  income  from  dues  at  one  firm  rose, 
without  any  increase  in  memberehip,  from  £2,761  a quarter  to  £4,072  a quarter  when  check-off 
was  introduced. 

22  USDAW,  for  example,  makes  special  recommendations  to  branches  when  deduction 
schemes  are  introduced  designed  to  see  that  contact  is  maintained.  In  some  unions  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  retain  the  personal  contact  by  keeping  on  collectors  and  requiring 
them  to  go  round  in  person  and  sign  cards  once  a month.  In  others,  new  circulars  or  publi- 
cations have  been  devised  to  maintain  relationships  with  members. 

23  Some  unions  have  been  willing  simply  to  eliminate  collectors  and  hence  their  commissions. 
Others  have  been  less  bold.  In  one  civil  service  staff  association,  collectors  were  formerly 
paid  5 per  cent  commission  for  collecting  and  a further  5 per  cent  for  getting  returns  in  by 
a specified  time.  After  check-off  they  are  paid  5 per  cent  for  sending  in  the  list  of  members 
and  a further  21  per  cent  for  doing  this  by  a given  date — ^the  other  21  per  cent  going  to  the 
Treasury  to  meet  collection  costs.  Collectors,  assuming  that  more  dues  are  now  collected, 
have  probably  lost  nothing. 

24  There  is  at  least  one  case  of  this  having  happened.  In  March  1966  Hull  trawler  owners 
were  reported  to  have  suspended  deduction  arrangements  as  a result  of  a strike.  They  were 
subsequently  restored. 
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27.  In  the  last  resort,  however,  managements  still  make  up  their  own 
minds.  They  have  often  accepted  check-off,  or  even  offered  it,  simply  to 
save  the  working  time  normally  involved  in  the  collection  of  contributions 
in  the  workplace.  Collecting  time,  whether  officially  allowed  by  manage- 
ments or  not,  is  notoriously  dilEcult  to  regulate.  The  possibility  of  eliminat- 
ing it  altogether  and  of  reducing  the  need  for  card  checks  can  be  attractive. 
But  some  employers  have  found  it  useful  to  agree  to  check-off  as  a quid  pro 
quo  for  the  convenience  and  saving  of  administrative  time  in  paying  by 
cheque,*®  or  to  the  nearest  10s.  note.  Others  have  wished  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  disputes  arising  out  of  the  non-payment  of  dues  or  argued 
that  the  secmity  of  recognition  involved  in  deductions  might  improve 
management-union  relations. 

28.  Generally  speaking,  the  management  attitude  is  one  of  caution, 
though  some  have  offered  check-off  as  a matter  of  policy,  and  often  had 
it  accepted.  Most  private  employers  if  approached  for  a deduction  scheme 
would  either  refuse  or  proceed  with  great  care.  Many  beheve  that  it  is 
wrong  for  them  to  involve  themselves  in  traditional  trade  union  functions 
and  to  appear  to  put  the  non-member  on  the  spot  by  making  him  declare 
his  non-membership.  But  it  is  also  true  that  their  attitudes  involve  tactical 
considerations.  Some  fail  to  see  what  they  have  to  gain  by  it ; others  suspect 
that  this  will  merely  be  one  more  concession  which  will  work  out  to  their 
disadvantage.  Why  should  they  help  to  strengthen  the  union  and  to  provide 
it  with  funds  which  may  be  used  against  themselves?  Some  clearly  believe 
that  though  the  check-off  may  save  time  in  collection  of  dues  on  the  shop 
floor,  it  will  complicate  their  administration  and  turn  out  to  be  expensive 
in  practice.  It  may  also  release  the  energy  of  shop  stewards  for  more 
grievance  handling,  and  this  might  prove  to  be  a very  bad  thing  indeed.*' 

■ 29.  In  practice,  it  seems  that  the  more  extravagant  objections  to  deduc- 
tion schemes  by  opponents  on  both  sides  are  usually  unfounded.  Certainly 
none  of  the  more  fundamental  of  management  fears  have  been  borne  out 
where  the  system  has  been  introduced.  But  possible  benefits  to  them  may 
have  been  exaggerated  also.  Except  for  time-saving,  these  are  somewhat 
intangible,  and  the  fear  of  hidden  complications  in  embarking  on  an 
unfamiliar  practice  in  conflict  situations  in  the  workplace  is  no  doubt  real 
enough.  At  the  same  time,  acts  of  faith  by  British  management  in  industrial 
relations  are  all  too  rare.  Generosity  over  check-off  may  bring  its  own 
reward,  even  though  this  carmot  be  precisely  predicted  or  measured.  If 
trade  unions  are  well  organised  and  well  established  in  an  organisation, 
there  seems  to  be  little  point  in  managements  acting  as  if  every  move  is  to 
be  judged  simply  on  grounds  of  temporary  advantage  or  disadvantage  to 
one  side  or  the  other. 

The  Legal  Position 

30.  There  is  no  statutory  provision  in  this  country  by  which  the  check-off 
is  either  permitted  or  forbidden ; nor  has  the  question  of  its  legal  position 
been  raised  in  the  courts.  The  only  ground  on  which  its  legality  could 
possibly  be  doubted  is  that  it  could  be  considered  as  a “ deduction  ” from 

^ Since  the  Payment  of  Wages  Act  1960,  so  far  as  workers  covered  by  the  Truck  Acts 
are  concerned. 

Some  trade  union  officials  who  are  opposed  to  check-off  are  inclined  to  agree  with  them. 
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wages  prohibited  by  section  3 of  the  Truck  Act  1831,  as  interpreted  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Williams  v.  North's  Navigation  Collieries  (1906, 
A.C.136).  This  provides  that  “ the  entire  amount  of  the  wages  earned  by 
or  payable  to  any  artificer®'  in  respect  of  any  labour  done  by  him  shall 
be  paid  actually  to  such  artificer  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  and  not 
otherwise  ”,  unless  expressly  permitted  by  statute. 

31.  The  original  intention  of  the  Truck  Act  was  simply  to  protect  workers 
from  abuses  in  connection  with  payment  of  wages  in  kind  and  especially 
against  the  “ Tommy  Shop  ” and  this  was  later  extended  to  protect  those 
who  might  be  involved  in  disciplinary  fines,  deductions  for  bad  work  or 
damage  to  employers’  property  and  for  the  use  of  such  things  as  materials, 
tools,  heat  and  light.  In  1961  the  Karmel  Committee®*  reported  on  the 
current  operation  of  the  Truck  Acts,  finding  that,  though  they  were  seldom 
wilfully  breached,  they  were  often  difficult  to  apply  in  present  day  conditions, 
and  that  a wide  range  of  deductions  were  being  made  in  industry  which 
might  appear  to  be  contrary  to  law. 

32.  The  Committee  did  not  refer  specifically  to  the  check-off  in  this 
context,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  Truck  Acts,  since  it  was  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Hewlett  V.  Allen  (1894,  A.C.383)  that  the  payment  by  an  employer  of  a 
portion  of  an  employee’s  wages  to  a third  party  acting  as  the  employee’s 
agent  for  collecting  such  a portion  was  not  a “ deduction  ” within  the 
meaning  of  section  3 of  the  1831  Act. 

33.  In  Hewlett  v.  Allen  it  was  a condition  of  the  plaintiff’s  employment 
that  she  should  join  a sick  and  accident  club  and  she  had  authorised  the 
defendants  (her  employers)  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  club’s  fund  every 
week  the  amount  due  from  her  for  her  subscription,  and  to  pay  to  her  the 
remainder  of  her  wages.  Her  action  for  repayment  of  the  difference  was 
dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the  payment  to  the  treasurer  was,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  relevant  sections  of  the  Truck  Act,  “ a payment  to  the 
person  employed  as  if  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  had  been  placed  in  his 
or  her  hand  ” {per  Lord  Herschell,  L.C.  at  p.  389). 

34.  Any  employer,  therefore,  who  pays  part  of  the  wages  of  a trade 
union  member  to  the  official  authorised  by  rule  to  collect  subscriptions  for 
that  union  is  paying  to  him  the  entire  amount  of  the  wages  due  to  him 
in  current  coin  of  the  realm,  provided,  of  course  he  does  so  with  the 
employee’s  authority,  and  that  this  authority  is  revocable  by  the  employee 
concerned. 

35.  Such  authority  is  normally  given  in  writing  and  no  doubt  such  a 
procedure  is  advisable.  But,  as  a matter  of  law  it  may  be  given  orally 
and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  “ both  for  manual  and  non-manual  workers, 
all  that  is  required  is  simply  their  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  to  the 
deducation  ”.*•  The  implication  may  result  from  a collective  agreement  the 
terms  of  which  are  tacitly  incorporated  in  the  contract  of  employment. 
There  appear  indeed  to  be  some  instances  in  which  the  check-off  has  been 

27  The  Act  does  not  apply  to  domestic  or  other  menial  workers. 

28  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Truck  Acts  1961,  HMSO. 

2S  Cyril  Grunfeld:  Modern  Trade  Union  Law^  1966,  p.  133. 
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aoplied  by  firms  on  the  oral  request  of  the  trade  union  members  con- 
cemed.“  But  these  have  been  few  and  fat  between.  In  most  cases  each 
individual  member,  almost  invariably  on  a separate  document,  but  some- 
times on  a list  submitted  to  management,  is  required  to  give  bis  consent  to 
so-called  “ payroll  ‘ deduction  ’ There  is  no  case  known  to  us  in  which 
a collective  agreement,  unsupported  by  individual  authorisation,  has  been 
thought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.®^  The  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that,  although  there  may  be  some  cases  of  a highly  informal  check-off 
arrangement,  the  parties  generally  have  taken  a most  responsible  approach 
to  the  matter. 

36.  In  Hewlett  v.  Allen  the  employee’s  membership  of  the  sick  and 
accident  fund  was  a condition  of  her  contract  of  employment.  So  far  as 
the  writers  are  aware,  there  are  few  instances  in  which  payroll  “ deductions  ” 
have  gone  so  far,  no  doubt  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  employers  to 
agree  to  a formal  closed  shop.  Revocability  of  the  employer’s  authority 
to  pay  subscriptions  to  the  union  is  preserved  in  all  but  a tiny  minority  of 
instances.®’  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  any  effect  which  the  Truck  Acts 
may  be  thought  to  have  on  check-off  is  confined  to  manual  workers  as  defined 
in  s.lO  of  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act  of  1875  (see  the  Truck  Amend- 
ment Act  1887,  s.  2.).  They  do  not  apply  to  white-collar  workers. 

E.  THE  CLOSED  SHOP  AND  THE  POLITICAL  LEVY 

37.  While  there  has  been  remarkably  little  public  controversy  about  the 
check-off,  the  matter  has  been  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  three 
occasions  during  the  past  four  years,  principally  in  connection  with  the 
closed  shop  and  the  political  levy.®® 

38.  The  closed  shop  has,  of  course,  been  a long-standing  subject  of 
controversy,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  so.  Comment  has  already 
been  made  on  the  reluctance  of  employers  to  make  the  check-off  a con- 
dition of  employment  since  this  would  inevitably  lead  to  a formal  closed 
shop.  But  this  clearly  does  not  remove  a possible  connection  between 
the  check-off  and  the  closed  shop.  The  check-off  can  be  regarded  by  unions 
either  as  a near  and  acceptable  alternative  to  100  per  cent  trade  unionism,®* 
or  as  a means  of  bringing  100  per  cent  trade  unionism,  or  a formal  closed 
shop  within  reach. 

30  Electrical  Trades  Union.  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and 
Employers’  Associations.  Appx.  V,  Minutes  of  Evidence  57. 

3t  The  notion  that  authorisation  in  writing  is  essential  may  have  been  derived  from  s.  23 
of  the  Truck  Act  1831,  which  provides  for  this  procedure  in  respect  of  certain  specified 
deductions.  This  analogy  is  evidently  false  if,  on  the  authority  of  Hewlett  v,  Allen,  the 
check-off  is  not  a deduction  at  all.  But  it  is  obviously  convenient  for  administrative  purposes 
to  have  written  authorisation  from  each  individual  and  such  an  action  establishes  the 
arrangement  beyond  dispute. 

It  is  arguable  but  not  certain  that,  in  view  of  Lord  Herschell’s  judgment  in  Hewlett  v. 
Allen,  any  agreement  purporting  to  make  the  authority  irrevocable  would  be  void  as  a 
violation  of  s.  2 of  the  Truck  Act  1831. 

33  See  Hansard:  Monday,  3rd  December  1962  (Mineworkers— Deductions  from  Pay), 
Tuesday,  22  June  1965,  and  Wednesday,  7th  December  1966  (Trade  Unions,  Contribution 
to  Pohtical  Fund  Bill).  See  also  Conservative  Political  Centre:  Industrial  Advance,  A report 
from  the  Conservative  Trade  Unionists’  National  Advisory  Committre  together  with  evidence 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations,  September  1966, 

34  This  is  evidently  the  sense  in  which  the  Ministry  of  Labour  was  referring  to  the  check-off 
in  its  written  evidence  to  the  Commission,  pp.  88-9,  para.  57. 
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39.  Certainly  many  employers  regard  the  check-off  in  the  former  light; 
in  most  cases  they  have  not  made  this  explicit  in  any  agreement  with 
unions,  but  there  are  instances  in  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  companies 
have  required  written  assurances  that  it  would  not  be  used  as  a means 
of  attempting  a closed  shop.  The  fact  that  a worker  has  formally  de- 
clined to  complete  a deduction  form  does  not,  of  course,  make  it  impossible 
that  his  fellow  workers  might  subsequently  put  pressure  on  him  to  do  so. 
In  one  sense,  it  makes  this  easier,  since  it  identifies  him  more  clearly.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a worker  has  failed  to  “ contract  in  ” and  if  lapsing 
membership  is  the  result  of  a deliberate  act  of  “ contracting-out  ”,  manage- 
ments are  in  the  position  of  having  removed  the  possibility  of  having  to 
resist  the  dismissal  of  a worker  who  has  lapsed  by  neglect  or  inadvertence, 
or  who  has  refused  to  pay  without  giving  himself  time  to  consider  the" 
consequences. 

40.  It  is  generally  true,  however,  that  in  private  industry  unions  are 
unlikely  to  ask  for  check-off,  or  employers  to  agree  to  it,  unless  they  con- 
sider that  they  already  have  100  per  cent  membership,  or  something  very 
near  to  it.  In  some  cases,  therefore,  check-off  is  thought  of  as  setting  the 
seal  on  an  existing  situation ; in  others  as  a help  in  getting  everyone  in 
the  union,  though  this  may  not  be  pressed  to  the  limit.  There  can  be  no 
union  that  would  not  like  to  have  100  per  cent  membership.  But  there 
are  differences  in  the  intensity  with  which  this  aim  is  pursued.  So  far  as 
the  evidence  goes,  there  are  few  situations  in  which,  if  100  per  cent  mem- 
bership does  not  already  exist  before  check-off,  unions  have  deliberately 
in  mind  to  close  shops  if  they  are  given  the  facility.  Some  union  officials 
believe  that  the  check-off  reduces  rather  than  increases  the  demand  of 
members  that  everyone  should  be  in  the  union,  since  it  reduces  the  possi- 
bility of  the  “free-riders”  who  often  annoy  trade  union  members  and 
stimulate  a 100  per  cent  membership  drive. 

41.  Generally  speaking,  the  check-off  seems  to  be  more  neutral  in  the 
closed  shop  controversy  than  some  observers  would  believe.  If  100  per 
cent  membership  already  exists,  it  only  serves  to  stabilise  an  existing 
situation ; if  it  does  not,  there  is  no  necessary  suggestion  that  it  will  tend 
in  that  direction,  except  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  increase  membership.  In 
fact,  this  appears  to  be  the  basic  argument  of  tliose  who  opposed  the  check- 
off on  the  closed  shop  argument.  If  workers  have  to  take  a decision  to 
sign  or  not  to  sign,  most  of  them  will  do  so,  a fact  which  has  surprised 
more  than  one  trade  union  official.  Of  those  who  do  not,  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  all  are  not  trade  union  members,  for  in  many  cases,  the 
alternative  of  paying  by  some  more  orthodox  method  has  often  to  be  left 
open. 

42.  The  political  levy  and  its  relation  to  the  check-off  seems  to  have 
caused  more  concern  outside  industry  than  it  has  inside.  Two  possible 
simations  may  exist.  In  the  first,  the  union  concerned  has  a contribution 
with  a separate  political  levy.  In  this  case  it  is  simple  for  an  employer 
to  agree  if  he  wishes  to  deduct  the  main  contribution  and  to  leave  it  to  the 
union  to  collect  the  political  one.  In  practice,  it  seems  that  some  leave  it 
to  the  union,  but  others  are  willing  also  to  include  it.  In  the  second  case, 
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the  union  has  an  “ all-in  ” contribution,  and  though  a few  employers  agree- 
ing to  check-off  may  have  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  political 
levy  part  of  it  most  of  them  seem  not  to  have  demurred  from  collecting  it 
in  these  circumstances. 

43.  In  either  event,  members  have,  under  the  Trade  Union  Act  1913, 
a right  to  contract  out  of  paying  to  political  funds  if  they  so  wish  by 
completing  an  appropriate  contracting-out  notice.  Where  the  levy  is 
separate  and  is  not  collected  by  the  employer,  the  situation  is  no  different 
from  the  more  normal  one  which  arises  when  members  are  responsible  for 
paying  their  own  dues.  Where  contributions  are  collected  all-in,  the 
question  of  a refund  to  contractors-out  arises,  whether  there  is  check-off 
or  not,  and  is  allowed  for  in  the  1913  Act.“  But  where  there  is  a check- 
off, it  is  naturally  not  the  employer  who  is  responsible  for  the  refund,  but  the 
union  itself. 

44.  It  evidently  seems  to  some  observers  that  employers  ought  never  to 
be  put  into  the  position  of  having  to  collect  the  political  levy  at  all.  There 
are  representatives  of  this  view  on  both  sides.  But  others  who  criticise  this 
position  are  apparently  attacking,  not  the  check-off  itself,  but  the  whole 
principle  of  contracting-out  and  of  the  procedure  of  allowing  for  all-in 
contributions  and  refunds  under  section  6 of  the  1913  Act.®' 

45.  As  with  the  closed  shop  and  the  check-off,  the  relation  between  the 
check-off  and  the  political  levy  seems  not  to  have  raised  any  new,  or 
aggravated  any  old,  difficulties  so  far  as  industrial  relations  are  concerned, 
or  to  have  given  rise  to  any  new  legal  problems.  If  employers  are  sensitive 
to  the  latter,  they  have  usually  not  paraded  the  fact.  But  if  they  consider 
the  collection  of  political  contributions  to  be  embarrassing,  a method  of 
escape  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Treasury,  which  is  perhaps  in  the 
position  of  being  more  sensitive  than  any  private  employer  on  the  subject 
of  political  involvement.  In  its  agreement  with  the  Staff  Side  of  the  National 
Whitley  Council  to  deduct  subscriptions  of  civil  service  staff  associations, 
the  Treasury  made  two  conditions  on  all-in  contributions,  including  political 
levy.  The  first  was  that  the  department  should  not  at  any  time  have 
information  about  the  number  or  identity  of  members  contributing  to  the 
levy.  The  second  was  that,  from  the  time  the  check-off  came  into  force, 
associations  should  refund  the  full  amount  of  refunds  annually  to  members 
in  advance. 

F.  AN  OVERALL  VIEW  ON  THE  CHECK-OFF 

46.  It  has  not  in  the  past  been  customary  in  Britain  to  use  the  check-off 
as  a method  of  collecting  trade  union  dues.  Until  the  1960s,  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  great  demand  for  it  on  the  trade  union  side,  though  it  was 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  shipping  industry,  in  coal  mining  and  a number  of 
smaller  sectors  of  the  economy,  and  existed  in  pockets  here  and  there. 

35  s.  6. 

36  This  appears,  to  be  the  implication  of  a paragraph  in /n4urtna/ 44vnnce,  p.  6,  which  reads: 

“ Under  these  [check-off]  arrangements  the  political  levy  is  also  deducted,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  deducted,  not  only  without  any  pretence  of  an  authority,  but  in  the  face  of 
a duly  signed  contracting-out  form.  The  member’s  only  recourse  is  to  go  to  his  union 
from  time  to  time,  and  reclaim  the  money.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  comes  near 
to  fraudulent  conversion,  it  means  that  a union  member  has  to  repeat  what  may  well  be 
to  him  an  act  of  courage,  time  and  again  for  ever  ”.  • 
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Five  or  six  years  ago  the  climate  began  to  change,  and  unions,  very  largely 
for  reasons  of  finance  and  membership  stability,  began  to  regard  the  check- 
off with  more  enthusiasm.  Since  then  deduction  schemes  have  multiplied 
with  some  rapidity,  but  the  crucial  decisions  have  been  those  of  the  British 
Railways  Board  and  of  the  Treasury  to  agree  to  check-off  facilities.  This 
has  led  to  a rapid  growth  in  check-off  numbers  in  the  public  sector  which, 
added  to  a lesser  private  sector  development  has  now  produced  a situation 
in  which  some  2 million  trade  union  members  now  have  their  dues  deducted, 
and  in  which  this  number  appears  likely  to  increase  in  the  future.  This 
is  a remarkable  development  in  the  British  industrial  relations  scene. 

47.  The  check-off  appears  to  have  grown  up  in  this  country  with  excep- 
tionally little  fuss  by  formal  or  informal  agreement  between  particular  trade 
unions  and  different  authorities,  companies  and  managements.  This  is  not 
surprising.  Generally  speaking  the  practice  seems  to  be  the  least  contentious 
of  all  those  concerned  with  union  security.*'  It  raises  fewer  hackles  than 
the  closed  shop,  fewer  problems  than  seniority,  redundancy  or  other  such 
arrangements.  Employers  frequently  feel  that  financial  stability  encourages 
responsible  trade  unionism**  and  that  check-off  is  an  inexpensive  gesture 
of  goodwill  which  they  ought  to  make  if  they  can.** 

48.  Undoubtedly,  the  late  development  of  deduction  schemes  in  this 
country  is  mainly  due  to  the  independent  attitude  of  mind  of  trade  union 
members  and  their  organisations  and  the  lack,  until  recently,  of  a sense  of 
public  approval  which  might  lead  employers  to  respond  to  check-off  requests. 
Multi-unionism  may  also  have  been,  and  still  is,  a hampering  factor.  But  the 
check-off  is  not  illegal.  Nor  can  the  law  be  shown  to  have  inhibited  its 
development. 

49.  It  is  possible  to  argue  that  the  present  situation  is  wholly  satisfactory. 
No  employer  is  forced  into  the  check-off.  No  trade  union  member  is  com- 
pelled to  have  his  subscriptions  collected  in  this  way.  and  rights  of  contract- 
ing-out  have  been  respected.  It  is  left  to  the  parties  whether  they  adopt  a 
deduction  scheme  or  not,  and,  if  they  do  adopt  one,  to  determine  what 
arrangements  and  conditions  are  best  suited  to  their  particular  circumstances. 
Industrial  and  public  interest  appear  to  be  well  safeguarded. 

50.  Most  of  the  changes  which  could  be  made  in  check-off  law  and  prac- 
tice would  undoubtedly  be  unpopular  with  trade  unions  and  employers.  It 
would  be  possible  for  trade  unions  to  be  given  the  right  to  check-off  on 
request.  This  is  not  a development  which  either  trade  unions  or  employers 
would  wish.  It  would  be  possible  to  give  individual  trade  union  members 
the  right  to  have  their  own  dues  collected  on  request,  but  this  would  seem  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  individual  over  that  of  the  collective  agreement  and 
be  administratively  difficult. 


37  See,  for  example,  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour : The  Case  for  Union  Security  and  the 
Check-off,  1951  p.  40. 

Employers’  Federation;  Deduction  of  Union  Dues  by  the  Employer  (Check-off), 

1961  p.l. 

39  The  point  was  forcefully  put  by  a Canadian  Board  of  Conciliation  (Labour  Gazette 
October  1945):  Where  it  is  in  the  power  of  one  group,  with  little  trouble  and  no  financial 

loss,  to  assist  the  other  group,  the  refusal  to  so  assist  is  the  mark  of  an  unfriendly  and  non- 
co-operative  attitude 
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51.  The  conclusion  may  well  be  that  there  is  little  or  no  scope  for  legisla- 
tion about  the  check-off  or  action  other  than  the  general  encouragement  which 
the  Government  has  already  given  to  its  own  employees  and,  by  inference, 
to  private  industry  also.  But  one  final  point  remains.  There  does  appear  to 
be  some  doubt  as  to  the  form  in  which  check-off  may  be  agreed  legally. 
While  this  has  not  been  unduly  hampering,  there  seems  to  be  no  point  in 
allowing  uncertainties  to  remain  in  an  area  in  which  there  is  now  wide  public 
acceptance  of  the  practices  and  principles  involved.  Legislation  for  the 
removal  of  such  doubts  may  be  the  appropriate  action  for  the  Commission 
to  recommend. 
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APPENDIX  A 


1.  DENSITY  OF  CHECK-OFF  BY  TRADE  UNION 
SPRING  1966 

90-100  per  cent  of  Members  on  Check-off 
National  Union  of  Flint  Glassworkers. 

Telephone  Contract  Officers’  Association. 

National  Association  of  Colliery  Overmen,  Deputies  and  Shotfirers. 
Association  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen. 

British  Association  of  Colliery  Management. 

Association  of  Broadcasting  Staffs. 

Prison  Officers’  Association. 

County  Court  Officers’  Association. 

Post  Office  Engineering  Union- 
Police  Federation. 

National  Union  of  Mineworkers. 

80-90  per  cent  of  Members  on  Check-off 
Civil  Service  Clerical  Association. 

National  Union  of  Railwaymen. 

Telecommunications  Traffic  Association. 

National  Union  of  Seamen. 

70-80  per  cent  of  Members  on  Check-off 
Union  of  Post  Office  Workers. 

Society  of  Telecommunications  Engineers. 

Society  of  Technical  Civil  Servants. 

National  Guild  of  Telephonists. 

40-50  per  cent  of  Members  on  Check-off 

Institution  of  Professional  Civil  Servants. 

Association  of  Government  Supervisors  and  Radio  Officers. 

United  Road  Transport  Union. 

Union  of  Shop,  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers. 

30-40  per  cent  of  Members  on  Check-off 
United  Road  Transport  Union. 

National  Union  of  Lock  and  Metal  Workers. 

20-30  per  cent  of  Members  on  Check-off 
Civil  Service  Union. 

National  Union  of  Hoisery  Workers. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Operative  Lacemakers  and  Textile  Workers. 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Wire  Drawers  and  Kindred  Workers. 
Clerical  and  Administrative  Workers’  Union. 

National  Union  of  Tailors  and  Garment  Workers. 

National  Association  of  Local  and  Government  Officers. 

Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union. 

Heating  and  Domestic  Engineers’  Union. 

Chemical  Workers’  Union. 

1-10  per  cent  of  Members  on  Check-off 
National  Society  of  Pottery  Workers. 

National  Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers. 

National  Union  of  Dyers,  Bleachers  and  Textile  Workers. 

Bakers’  Union. 

Sign  and  Display  Trades  Union. 

Amalgamated  Union  of  Building  Trades  Workers. 
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National  Union  of  Public  Employees. 

National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives. 

National  Association  of  Theatrical  and  Kine  Employees. 

National  Union  of  Blastfumacemen,  Ore  Miners,  Coke  Workers  and  Kindred 
Trades. 

Amalgamated  Weavers’  Association. 

Plumbing  Trades  Union. 

National  Association  of  Card,  Blowing  and  Ring  Room  Operatives. 

National  Union  of  Journalists. 

Amalgamated  Union  of  Foundry  Workers. 

Less  than  1 per  cent  of  Members  on  Check-off 
Electrical  Trades  Union. 

Draughtsmen’s  and  Allied  Technicians’  Association. 

Amalgamated  Engineering  Union. 

United  Patternmakers’  Association. 

Association  of  Supervisory  Staffs,  Executives  and  Technicians. 

Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Confederation. 

National  Society  of  Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 

Society  of  Graphical  and  Allied  Trades. 

National  Graphical  Association. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Lithographic  Printers. 

Scottish  Typographical  Association. 

Wall  Paper  Workers’  Union. 

Confederation  of  Health  Service  Employees. 

Scottish  Commercial  Motormen’s  Union. 

Society  of  Litho  Artists,  Designers,  Engravers  and  Process  Workers. 

Hosiery  Bleachers,  Scourers,  Dyers  and  Finishers’  Union. 

National  Union  of  Agricultural  Workers. 

Unions  Reported  to  have  no  Members  on  the  Check-off 

National  Union  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  Coppersmiths 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Woodcutting  Machinists.  ' 

National  Society  of  Metal  Mechanics. 

National  Union  of  Vehicle  Builders. 

Merchant  Navy  and  Air  Line  Officers’  Association. 

National  Union  of  Scalemakers. 

National  Coal  Board  Labour  Staff  Association. 

♦Transport  Salaried  Staffs  Association. 

Scottish  Union  of  Bakers  and  Allied  Workers. 

Power  Loom  Carpet  Weavers  and  Textile  Workers’  Association. 

Electrical  Power  Engineers’  Association. 

Fire  Brigades  Union. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Boilermakers,  Shipwrights,  Blacksmiths  and  Structural 
Workers. 

Northern  Carpet  Trades  Union. 

British  Airline  Pilots’  Association. 

Tobacco  Workers’  Union. 

Association  of  Post  Office  Controlling  Officers. 

Inland  Revenue  Staff  Federation. 

First  Division  Association. 

Society  of  Civil  Servants. 

Society  of  Telecommunications  Administrative  and  Controlling  Officers. 
♦♦Ministry  of  Labour  Staff  Association. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Hosiery  Trimmers  and  Auxiliaries. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Wood  Workers. 


♦ But  see  footnote  5,  p.  47. 

♦♦  This  union  has  now  accepted  the  Treasury  Deduction  Scheme. 
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2.  PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  OF  ALL  TRADE  UNION  MEMBERS  COVERED  BV 
THE  CHECK-OFF  IN  EACH  INDUSTRIAL  GROUP.  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
EARLY  1966. 


Industrial  Group 

Percentage  of  total 

Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fishing  

0-1 

Mining  and  Quarrying 

26-7 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco  

1-9 

Chemical  and  Allied  

1-3 

Metal  and  Engineering 

2*1 

Textiles,  Leather  etc 

2-9 

Bricks,  Pottery  etc.  

1*2 

Timber,  Furniture,  Paper,  Print  and  Publishing  

0-2 

Other  Manufacturing  

0-8 

Construction  

0-5 

Gas,  Electricity  and  Water  

1-0 

Transport  and  Communications  

33*8 

Distribution  

7*8 

Professional  and  Scientific  

2-1 

Miscellaneom  Services 

1-3 

Public  Administration  

16-3 

All  checked-off  membership  

100-0 

3.  ESTIMATED  PROPORTIONS  OF  ALL  TRADE  UNION  MEMBERS  COVERED  BY 
THE  CHECK-OFF  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  BY  MINISTRY  OF  LABOUR  REGION 
excluding  some  blocks  of  checked-off  membership  which  could  not  be  attributed  by  Region. 
EARLY  1966. 


Region 

Percentage  of 
total  checked-off 
membership  in 
each  Region 

Percentage  of 
insured  population 
in  each  Region  on 
check-off 

Scotland  

6-4 

5-1 

North 

5-8 

7-8 

North  Western 

9*8 

5-7 

Yorks  and  Lines  

10-6 

8-3 

Midlands  

14*8 

7-1 

Wales  

7-7 

13*5 

Eastern  and  Southern 

4-3 

2*9 

London  and  South  Eastern 

8-0 

2-4 

South  Western 

3*2 

4*2 
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4.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEMBERS  ON  CHECK-OFF  BY  INDUSTRY 
GROUP  IN  THREE  GENERAL  UNIONS,  STANDARD  INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSIFICATIONS.  GREAT  BRITAIN:  EARLY  1966. 


USDAW 

TGWU 

G &MWU 

Percentage 
in  each 
group 

Percentage 
in  each 
group 

Percentage 
in  each 
group 

Agriculture  and  Fishing  ...  

1-4 



Mining  and  Quarrying  ' 

— 

3-2 

i-7 

Extractive  Industries  

— 

4-6 

1-7 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco  

5*0 

12-6 

6-9 

Chemical  and  Allied  Industries  

2*2 

12-2 

3-6 

Metal  Manufacture  

— 

1-7 

9-3 

Engineering  and  Electrical  

01 

2-0 

4-8 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

— 

— 

— 

Vehicles  

— 

— 

— 

other  Metal  Goods  

neg 

1-4 

1-0 

Textiles  

— 

7-7 

2-3 

Leather  Goods  

neg 

0*2 

— 

Clothing  and  Footwear  

0*3 

1-3 

— 

Bricks,  Pottery,  etc.  

neg 

5-3 

19-1 

Timber,  Furniture,  etc 

— 

0-2 

M 

Paper,  Printing,  etc.  

0-3 

0-8 

1*3 

Other  Manufacturing  

0'8 

6-6 

8-0 

All  Manufacturing  Industries  

8-7 

52-0 

57-4 

Construction  

- 

2-1 

1-3 

Gas,  Electricity  and  Water  



2-8 

17-6 

Transport  

— 

27-7 

0-8 

Distributive  Trades ... 

89-1 

3-2 

3-4 

Insurance,  Banking,  etc 

— 

— 

— 

Professional  and  Scientific  Services 

— 

0-2 

— 

Miscellaneous  Services  

2*2 

M 

11-9 

Public  Administration  

— 

6-3 

5-9 

Services  

91-3 

41-3 

39-6 

All  Industries  

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

neg  = Less  than  100. 
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APPENDIX  B 

TRADE  UNION  PAYMENT  FOR  CHECK-OFF  FACILITIES 

1.  The  question  of  payment  for  check-off  facilities  appears  not  to  be  a major 
issue  in  the  growth  of  the  practice.  Presumably,  the  deduction  of  trade  union  dues 
does  involve  employers  in  some  cost.  How  large  this  is  depends  on  his  own  individual 
accounting  position  and  practice.  In  a few  cases  employers  have  accepted  check-off 
in  principle,  but  deferred  its  application  until  room  could  be  found  on  their  machine 
accounting  documents.  In  others,  they  have  regarded  the  cost  as  so  marginal  as  not  to 
justify  recompense,  while  a third  group  have  placed  on  it  a cost,  either  calculated  or 
notional,  based  either  on  a percentage  of  the  value  of  dues  collected,  on  a fixed  sum 
per  member  per  year,  or  on  a fixed  Sl-in  annual  figure  to  cover  all  trade  union  mem- 
bers concerned. 

2.  The  resultant  pattern  is  difficult  to  quantify.  Where  a percentage  payment 
is  made,  2i  per  cent,  is  common.  This  was  the  figure  laid  down  by  the  Treasury 
in  agreeing  to  check-off  for  Staff  Associations  in  July  1965,  though  it  was  made 
subject  to  review.  This  seems  to  suggest  that  the  Treasury  and  the  Staff  Side  of  the 
National  Whitley  Council  was  unable  to  determine  objectively  what  the  actual  cost 
of  the  service  would  be.  But  percentage  payments  are  sometimes  higher.  We 
have  found  none  over  5 per  cent,  though  this  does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  exist. 
In  a few  cases  the  parties  agree  that  a charge  should  be  made,  but  that  tliis  should 
be  given  to  charity. 

3.  Variation  between  payments  made  are  accounted  for,  not  only  by  real  or 
notional  costs,  but  also  by  custom  and  practice,  and  by  the  ideas  which  the  parties 
hold  about  the  principles  and  purpose  of  check-off.  Once  a level  of  payment  has 
been  set  in  an  industry  or  locality,  or  in  a particular  union,  this  tends  to  become 
generalised.  Some  unions  believe  that  to  agree  to  payment  is  unwise  in  that  it  suggests 
that  the  employer  is  merely  providing  a service  from  which  he  obtains  no  other 
reward;  others  argue  that  payment  eliminates  the  element  of  favour,  and  is  sounder 
from  their  point  of  view,  since  it  preserves  their  sense  of  independence.  In  general, 
it  is  perhaps  true  that  unions  want  to  negotiate  the  lowest  possible  terms,  but  they 
appear  in  most  cases  not  to  cany  this  to  extremes.  There  may  have  been  cases  in 
which  unions  have,  after  negotiation  with  an  employer,  failed  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment on  financial  grounds;  if  so,  we  have  not  encountered  them.  Nor  do  employers 
usually  seem  adamant  on  a particular  figure  to  cover  costs  of  collection.  If  they 
agree  in  principle,  financial  considerations  seem  seldom  to  stand  in  their  way.  It 
may,  however,  be  true  that  employers  who  feel  that  they  are  getting  positive  advantages 
from  check-off  are  less  likely  to  ask  for  payment  than  those  who  are  treating  it  as 
an  act  of  faith  to  promote  future  good  relations.  If  so,  the  situation  about  check-off 
payment  is  in  general  so  complex  that  the  point  could  not-easily  be  demonstrated. 
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FOREWORD 


These  three  papers  which  deal  with  different  aspects  of  collective 
bargaining  in  the  United  States  and  Britain  were  specially  prepared  for 
the  Royal  Commission.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  interesting  and 
useful  by  many  people  concerned  with  industrial  relations  and  with  the 
problems  which  the  Royal  Commission  is  examining. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  papers  are  of  course  those  of  the  authors 
named  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  or  foreshadow  those  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 

Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers'  Associations 
Lacon  House 
November  1967 
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PREFACE 


During  the  last  two  years  the  Royal  Commission  has  autliorised  a 
considerable  programme  of  research  and  has  adopted  the  practice  of  pub- 
lishing some  of  the  results  in  the  form  of  Research  Papers.'  This  paper  is 
the  eighth  of  the  present  series. 

For  the  most  part  research  has  been  carried  out  in  one  of  two  ways. 

(1)  By  members  of  the  Commission’s  own  staff,  often  with  the  help  and 
co-operation  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  or  the  Government  Social  Survey. 

(2)  By  academics  with  special  knowledge  of  a particular  field  of  study, 
who  have  agreed  to  work  tor  the  Commission.  This  paper  contains  examples 
of  both  types  of  study. 

It  is  unlike  earlier  published  papers  in  one  respect  in  that  it  has  no 
single  theme  or  subject.  Instead  it  contains  the  results  of  three  different 
studies,  linked  together  mainly  by  the  fact  that  they  all  concern  recent 
developments  or  proposals  in  the  field  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  first  was  specially  written  for  the  Commission  by  Professor  Stieber 
of  Michigan  State  University.  He  has  produced  an  extremely  useful  account 
of  an  important  aspect  of  fte  American  system  of  “ plant  ” or  “ company  ” 
bargaining,  as  a result  of  which  both  sides  agree  that  disputes  arising  out 
of  the  meaning  or  application  of  existing  collective  agreements  may  be 
settled  by  reference  to  mutually  binding  arbitration.  Professor  Stieber 
shows  that  the  system,  as  practised  in  the  United  States,  has  many  advan- 
tages. It  helps  to  reduce  unconstitutional  strikes,  even  if  it  does  not 
eliminate  them,  and  provides  an  effective  way  of  dealing  with  cases  of 
alleged  victimisation  or  unfair  dismissal.  Contrary  to  what  is  often 
assumed,  it  has  not  resulted  in  the  parties  leaving  all  their  difficult  decisions 
to  the  arbitrator  and  has  actually  stimulated  the  growth  of  voluntary 
settlements  and  discouraged  extreme  and  irresponsible  behaviour  on  both 
sides.  (It  is  also  worth  noting  that  many  of  the  factors  which  Professor 
Stieber  says  are  necessary  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  system — e.g.  the 
reduction  of  competition  between  unions,  the  growth  of  fixed  period  agree- 
ments, more  formal  bargaining  arrangements  and  the  “ integration  ” of  shop 
stewards  into  union  structure — are  now  being  advocated  in  this  country 
on  their  own  merits.) 

One  conclusion  which  may  be  said  to  arise  from  Professor  Stieber’s 
paper  is  that  the  American  system  of  grievance  arbitration  can  no  longer 
be  dismissed  as  something  which  obviously  would  not  work  in  Britain. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  possible  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  found  to  be  a 
natural  corollary  of  certain  developments  now  taking  place  within  our 
system  of  industrial  relations.  It  certainly  seems  to  be  of  special  relevance 
to  contemporary  discussions  concerning  the  desirability  of  extending  “ plant  ” 
or  “ company  ” bargaining  within  a framework  of  formal  and  fixed  term 
agreements,  and  it  is  being  increasingly  suggested  that  effective  productivity 
agreements  can  only  be  negotiated  and  enforced  if  bargaining  of  this  kind 
becomes  normal  practice  in  Britain. 

' For  a complete  list  of  published  papers  to  date  see  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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The  second  paper,  for  which  I am  responsible,  is  also  a topical  one  in 
that  it  deals  with  the  case  for  and  against  the  restoration  of  some  form 
of  compulsory  arbitration.  The  TUC,  in  their  evidence  to  the  Commission 
argued  strongly  in  favour  of  such  a development,  and  so  did  many  unions' 
Employers  in  general,  and  the  CBI  in  particular,  have  taken  a rather  diflerent 
view,  and  the  Minister  of  Labour  has  stated  that  a decision  on  the  question 
should  await  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  The  original  object 
of  the  paper  was  to  provide  the  Commissioners  with  such  evidence  as  was 
available  about  the  effect  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  Britain,  through  an 
1951^59  work  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Tribunal  during  the  period 

As  with  the  earlier  study  it  is  discovered  that  certain  commonly  held 
views  about  the  effects  of  the  practice  cannot  easily  be  sustained.  It 
is  shown,  for  example,  that  the  Industrial  Disputes  Tribunal  did  not 
award  workers  higher  wage  increases  than  other  methods  of  dispute  settle- 
ment—e.g.  voluntary  collective  bargaining.  It  also  indicates  that  there  is 
httle  evidence  for  the  common  assertion  that  trade  unions  or  their  members 
Ignored  the  decisions  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Tribunal  when  they  were 
not  in  their  favour.  Nevertheless,  the  study  suggests  that  there  are  problems 
involved  in  a restoration  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  Britain,  not  least  in 
the  relationship  between  arbitration  awards  and  the  requirements  of  incx)mes 
policy. 


The  last  study  which  was  written  for  the  Commission  by  A.  I.  Marsh 
and  J.  W.  Staples  also  concerns  a contemporary  problem,  the  advisability 
and  consequences  of  the  growth  of  check-off  agreements— i.e.  arrangements 
whereby  management  undertakes  to  deduct  union  dues  from  the  workers’ 


Traditionally  British  unions  have  been  against  such  practices,  stressing 
their  desire  to  maintain  regular  contact  with  their  members  and  the  need 
to  preserve  their  independence  vis-d-vis  management.  But  Marsh  and 
Staples  show  that  during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a remarkable 
change  in  umon  attitudes  in  this  respect,  together  with  a greater  readiness 
on  the  part  of  management  to  grant  such  facilities.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  check-off  now  covers  about  one  union  member  in  five,  and  there 
IS  evidence_  that  its  area  is  increasing  rapidly.  Marsh  and  Staples  discuss 
development  at  some  length.  Once  again  they 
show  that,  although  there  are  problems,  they  are  not  always  those  that 
are  commonly  supposed.  ^ 


W.  E.  J.  McCarthy, 
Research  Director, 


Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions 
and  Employer^  Associations. 
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1 THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  ORGANISATION  OF  EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES 


by  V.  G.  Miiims 


INTRODUCTION 

1 This  Survey  has  been  carried  out  to  provide  the  Commission  with 
L.  Allis  ouivc^  nns  and  the  wav 


tactui “formation  on  the  operations  o£  employers’  organisations  and  the  way 
they  are  organised  to  perform  their  functions. 

2 Because  of  their  relevance  to  the  work  of  the  Commission,  the  “duster^ 
relations  activities  of  employers’  organisations  have  been  given  special  atten- 
ut  and  Tn  attempt  has  beL  made  to  find  the  answers  to  six  specific  ques- 
tions which  are  of  topical  interest : 


(a)  Do  employers’  organisations  all  do  the  sa.me  things,  and  what  are 
the  reasons  for  variation  in  the  scope  of  their  activities? 


lie  icasumo  X 

(b)  To  what  extent  do  they  regulate  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment what  is  the  nature  of  their  control  over  Ihe  actions  of  ften 
members,  and  what  are  the  implications  for  the  implementation  of  a 
national  incomes  policy? 

(c)  What  part  do  they  play  in  fostering  efficiency  in  the  use  of  man- 
power, and  in  the  removal  of  restrictive  labour  practices? 

(d)  In  what  way  do  their  activities  help  to  prevent  strikes? 

(e)  How  important  are  their  functions  outside  the  industrial  relations 

field?  j • 1.1  o 

(f)  Are  any  changes  in  structure  and  organisation  generally  desnable? 

3.  In  order  to  achieve  this  object  it  was  decided  to  study  a hmited  number 
of  organisations  in  some  detail,  so  that  some  of  the  «asons  for  ^evd^- 
ment  of  particular  activities  and  attitudes  could  be  examined.  At  th® 
time  the  ^Commission  undertook  a more  general  survey  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Government  Social  Survey  and  the  results  of  Ihis 
included  in  the  Research  Paper  which  follows,  wntten  by  the  Commissions 
Research  Director. 

4 The  employers’  associations  which  have  co-operated  in  providing  iffior- 
mation  for  thl  survey  were  selected  to 

oreanisations  centrally  organised  national  bodies  and  local  organisation 
affiliated  to  a national  federation.  Trade  associations  not  concerned  wi*  the 
industrial  relations  aflairs  of  their  members  have  been  excluded,  but  soma  of 
those  covering  both  trade  and  industrial  relations  matters  are  examined  as 
well  as  associations  concerned  only  with  the  latter. 

5 Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  sample,  each  organisation  was  selected 
wiffi  some  care  so  that  different  types  of  organisation  would  be  represented, 
both  at  national  and  local  level. 
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6.  'I'hc  inclusion  of  the  Engineering  Employers'  Evderatkm  was  inevitable 
because  of  its  size  and  the  range  of  industrial  activity  it  covers.  From  its  39 
affiliated  local  a.s.sociation.s  two  were  chosen  which  would  reflect  differences 
in  size  and  outlook. 

7.  The  choice  of  the  Nalional  Federation  e>l  Building  Trades  Employers  was 
dictated  by  it.s  structure  .since  it  comprises  an  unusually  large  number  of  kxtal 
association.s  organised  in  Regions,  and  a very  wide  range  of  .sire  of  employer; 
and  also  because  it  has  traditionally  set  out  to  regulate  wages  and  condi'- 
tions  of  employment  in  the  industry.  Of  the  Regions.  London  was  included 
as  an  example  which  is  centrally  organi.sed  in  a compact  area  and  North 
Western  which  has  a variety  of  local  ii-ssiK-iations  in  a more  scattered  area. 

8.  As  a contrast  to  the.se  national  federations  of  lixtal  association.s  it  was 
decided  to  include  a centrally  organised  national  association,  the  Federation  o] 
Civil  Engineering  Contractors,  which  has  affinities  with  the  building  industry. 

9.  The  main  reason  for  including  the  Nalional  Federated  Eiertrleal  Assoei- 
alion  ms  that  it  operates  a tight  control  of  wage  rates.  It  i.s  also  a centrally 
organised  national  assewiation  covering  a well  defined  section  of  indu.stry 
with  a large  proportion  of  small  employers. 

10.  The  Shipbuilding  Employers'  Federation  was  selected  because  of  the 
difficult  industrial  relations  problems  in  the  industry,  and  also  bccau.se  it 
orpnises  a relatively  small  and  tightly-knit  industry  which  neveriholcsa  ha,s 
strong  local  loyalties.  Two  important  shipbuilding  areas,  the  Clyde  and  the 
Tyne,  provide  examples  of  the  differences  and  similaritie.s  between  the  16  local 
associalion.s  in  the  Federation. 

11.  The  British  Federation  of  Master  Printers  also  faces  difficult  indus- 
trial relations  problems,  but  is  mainly  of  Interc.st  because  it  organises  only 
part  of  the  printing  industry,  newspaper  printing  being  separately  organised. 
It  also  has  structural  differences  from  other  organisations  included,  particu- 
larly in  its  reliance  on  regional  organisations  (known  as  Alliances)  and  its 
development  of  .sectional  btxlies  for  different  industrial  activities  within  its 
sphere.  Of  the  13  Regional  Alliances  two  were  chosen London,  with  a 
large  membership  in  a concentrated  area,  and  South  Western  with  a much 
smaller  membership  over  a .scattered  area. 

12.  To  complete  the  picture  it  wa.s  alstt  neces.sary  to  include  examples  of 
other  employers’  organisations  whose  concern  with  industrial  relations  matters 
was  likely  to  be  less  important  than  the  furtherance  of  trade  and  commercial 
interests.  The  two  example.s  selected  differ  from  each  other  in  important 

'spects.  The  first  is  a group  of  five  nalional  a,ssociations  in  related  indtuitries 
to  are  linked  by  common  membership  of  the  Multiple  Shops  Federation. 
le  second  is  a group  of  seven  smaller  associations  in  miscellaneous  industries 
io.se  common  feature  is  that  they  do  not  employ  permanent  staff  and  all 
e the  secretarial  .services  provided  by  the  same  firm  of  chartered 
ecounlants. 

13.  Infomiation  was  obtained  for  the  .survey  by  a serie,s  of  interviews  with 
.senior  officials  of  the  .selected  as.sociation.s,  except  in  the  case  where  secretarial 
services  are  provided  by  a firm  of  chartered  accountants,  who  preferred  to 
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provide  written  answers  to  questions.  The  written  and  oral  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  by  these  associations  and  by  individual  employers 
has  also  been  drawn  upon  and  reference  has  been  made  to  the  evidence  of 
the  Confederation  of  British  Industry. 

14  The  greater  part  of  this  report  is  factual,  but  where  views  and  opinions 
are  expressed  I have  tried  to  record  faithfully  those  of  the  people  I inter- 
viewed. The  marshalling  of  the  facts  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them, 
are,  however,  based  on  the  judgement  of  the  writer. 
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SUMMARY 


Chapter  I — Membership  and  Industrial  Coverage  op  Organisations 
Included  in  the  Survey 

15.  Thirtyjthree  organisations  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  survey, 
covering  6 main  industrial  activities,  one  section  of  retail  di.stribution.  and 
7 smaller  associations  in  other  industries. 

16.  In  4 of  the  industrie.s  the  organi.sation.s  oon.si.st  of  local  associations 
affiliated  to  national  federations ; 2 organi.satioas  are  national  a.wciations 
with  regional  branches ; and  the  othens  are  generally  .single  organisations  with 
a national  coverage.  All  employ  permanent  .stall  except  the  7 smaller 
associations  in  miscelianeous  indu.strie.s  who  u.se  the  .services  of  die  same  firm 
of  chartered  accountants. 

17.  All  but  3 of  the  organisation-s  are  trade  a-ssociations  as  well  as  dealing 
with  industrial  relation.s  matters.  Two  of  these  arc  ckwely  linked  with  trade 
associations  and  have  an  identical  membership.  Only  one  Is  a completely 
separate  indu.strial  relations  organisation. 

18.  The  organisations  included  provide  a cro.ss-, section  of  the  great  variety 
of  employers’  associations  in  die  .size  of  their  memberAip.  the  number  of 
employees  of  member  firm.s,  and  the  range  of  industrial  activity.  The  largest 
organisation  has  a membership  of  over  4,500  flrm,s  employing  abtiut  2 million 
workers ; the  smallest  has  only  a handful  of  members  with  ti  total  of  te 
than  250  employees.  The  range  of  industrial  activity  covered  by  the 
Engineering  Employers’  Federation  is  very  wide,  and  the  National  Federation 
of  Building  Trades  Employers'  membership  reflect.s  the  diversity  of  specialist 
and  general  contractors  in  the  industry  ; while  the  other  associations  generally 
deal  with  groups  of  employers  with  more  closely  defined  interests.  Member- 
ship coverage  is  highest  in  thi.s  latter  group  and  is  almost  100  per  cent  in 
those  cases  where  the  industrial  coverage  is  most  sharply  defined.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  large-st  organisations  have  the  lowest  percentage  of  potential 
membership  though  none  has  le.ss  than  60  per  cent. 

19.  Mo.st  of  the  firms  who  do  not  belong  to  a.s»odation.s  are  small 
employers,  but  in  the  engineering  industry  a number  of  large  employers 
remain  non-federated.  The  main  reasons  for  non-membership  are  probably 
the  desire  to  retain  independence  of  action  and  .self-sufficiency  in  larger 
firms,  and  lack  of  need  for  services  among  the  smallest  employers.  It  Is 
noted  that  non-members  of  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  can 
obtain  some  of  the  advantages  of  a.ssociation  with  other  employers  in  the 
industry  by  membership  of  a trade  association,  while  in  the  other  industries 
surveyed  exclusion  from  the  employers’  association  automatically  involves 
exclusion  from  association  with  otlier  employers  for  trade  and  commercial 
purposes. 

20.  Eligibility  for  membership  is  commonly  based  on  three  main  factors ; 
participation  in  the  appropriate  industry,  agreement  to  abide  by  policy 
decisions  of  the  association,  and  .satisfaction  of  the  other  members  that  the 
applicant  has  a “reputable"  business.  Different  associations  however,  attach 
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greater  or  less  importance  to  these  requirements.  Participation  in  the  appro- 
priate industry  is  interpreted  narrowly  in  the  shipbuilding  and  civil  engineer- 
ing associations,  while  in  engineering  and  building  the  industrial  coverage  is 
much  wider.  The  limits  on  independence  of  action  implied  by  agreement  to 
stick  by  common  policies  depend  to  a large  extent  on  the  attitudes  of  the 
particular  association  towards  the  necessity  for  joint  action.  The  requirement 
that  members  should  be  reputable  firms  is  not  generally  formulated  in  a 
code  of  conduct,  but  is  determined  by  the  other  members  in  a similar  way 
to  the  vetting  of  applications  to  join  a club.  Although  increases  in  member- 
ship are  generally  welcomed,  100  per  cent  coverage  of  potential  membership 
is  not  actively  sought,  and  such  recruitment  as  is  carried  out  is  done  in  an 
informal  unorganised  way. 

Chapter  II — General  Objects  and  Scale  of  Activities 

21.  The  aim  and  object  of  all  organisations  is  to  serve  the  interests  of 
their  members.  This  involves  the  protection  of  the  employer  from  the 
demands  of  organised  labour,  and  also  'the  protection  of  his  interests  in 
relation  to  Government,  public  authorities,  professional  bodies,  suppliers  of 
materials  and  customers.  Local  associations  tend  to  stress  the  importance 
of  protection  from  trade  unions,  but  many  of  the  national  organisations 
regard  the  representation  of  members’  interests  to  Government  and  other 
bodies  as  of  equal  or  greater  importance.  The  protection  of  interests  includes 
not  only  a defensive  attitude,  but  also  the  provision  of  management  assistance. 
^Aough  some  of  the  associations  engage  less  in  this  activity  than  the  others, 
it  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  functions  of  employers’  associations  and  is 
becoming  increasingly  so. 

22.  The  range  of  services  offered  by  employers’  associations  is  very  wide, 
but  the  full  range  is  not  provided  uniformly  by  all  associations.  Each  associa- 
tion provides  the  particular  services  for  which  there  is  a demand  from  its 
own  members  and  this  demand  is  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  the  industry 
or  of  a particular  locality.  What  may  be  termed  the  “ mood  ” or  attitude  of 
the  association  also  affects  the  kind  of  services  provided.  The  attitude  results 
from  the  prevailing  view  of  the  membership  as  to  the  role  which  the  associa- 
tion should  play  in  the  industry,  and  is  difficult  to  define  precisely.  However, 
the  main  distinction  is  between  the  conception  of  the  employers’  organisation 
as  a common  forum  where  views  and  experiences  may  be  shared,  and  the 
conception  of  the  organisation  as  a means  of  attaining  joint  action  to  solve 
some  of  the  common  problems  of  the  industry.  Botli  attitudes  are  present  to 
some  degree  in  most  of  the  organisations,  but  in  the  Multiple  Shops  Feder- 
ation the  common  forum  attitude  is  predominant  while  in  the  Federation  of 
Civil  Engineering  Contractors  the  joint  action  attitude  is  clearly  apparent  in 
many  of  its  activities. 

23.  The  financial  resources  of  associations  vary  widely  according  to  the 
size  of  subscription,  the  number  and  type  of  members  etc.,  but  this  variation 
is  not  a prime  cause  of  the  differences  in  the  scale  of  activities  of  different 
associations.  'Variation  in  income  provides  an  indication  of  the  scale  of  activities 
desired  by  members  of  a particular  organisation  rather  than  placing  an  arbitrary 
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limit  on  the  development  of  activities.  Running  cosl.s  are  however  propor- 
ratelv  weater  for  those  associatioms  with  a substanUal  membership  of  small 
fir!  who  are  usually  the  most  reluctant  to  accept  mcreases  in  subscription 

rates. 

Chapter  HI— Industrial  Relations  Activities 

24.  The  industrial  relations  activitie,s  of  employers'  organisations  fall  into  two 

categorie.s:  , -.u  , j 

(n  The  representation  of  cmployer.s'  interests  in  l ealing  with  trade 
unions  including  the  negotiation  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  the  handling  of  disputes  between  employers  and  workers. 

(2)  Assistance  to  members  in  dealing  with  their  own  management/ 
labour  problems. 

Negotiation  of  Wages  and  Conditions  of  Employment 

25.  Activities  concerned  with  the  negotiation  of  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment  are  analysed  under  five  headings . 

(fl)  The  negotiation  of  national  wage  rates. 

(fc)  The  negotiation  of  other  conditions  of  employment. 

(e)  The  negotiation  of  wages  and  conditions  for  staff  workers. 
id)  The  influence  of  associations  on  local  wage  negotiations. 

(e)  Their  involvement  in  productivity  bargaining. 

26.  All  associations  negotiate  a national  wage  agreement.  However,  only  one 
uses  these  negotiations  as  a means  of  establishing  a pay  structure  for  the 
industry  as  a whole.  The  other  associations  negotiate  basic  rates  which  may  bo 
supplemented  by  an  additional  payment  in  one  way  or  another.  I he  Nauonal 
Federated  Electrical  Association  regulates  the  wage  structure  for^  the 

and  does  not  permit  variations  from  the  wage  rates  agreed  nationa  ly._  The 
maintenance  of  this  policy  .seems  to  depend  less  on  the  imposition  or  discipUne 
on  the  membership  than  on  the  fact  that  the  policy  .serves  the  self-interest  of 
the  members,  because  of  the  circumstances  affecting  the  industry.  Nevertheless, 
the  association  experiences  some  difficulties  in  operating  the  polmy,  particu- 
larly because  employers  belonging  to  other  associations  are  free  to  pay 
higher  wages. 

27.  All  of  the  other  associations  negotiate  national  wage  agreements  which 
effectively  establish  minimum  payments  but  allow  individual  employers 
the  freedom  to  make  higher  payments  in  one  form  or  another.  In  the 
building,  civil  engineering,  shipbuilding  and  engineering  indu.slnes  the  nationa 
agreements  specify  the  hourly  time  rates  to  be  paid  for  particular  classes  ol 
worker.  These  rates  may  not  be  varied  by  member  firms,  but  they  are  free  to 
make  supplementary  payments  of  various  kinds  which  will  increase  total 
earnings.  In  the  printing,  multiple  retailing  and  the  smaller  associations  m 
miscellaneou,s  industries  the  national  rate.s  are  minima  which  membera  may 
exceed,  if  they  consider  it  de.sirable  to  do  so.  The  collective  negotiations  in 

TThisVaper  was  written  before  the  establishment  of  the  Joint  Industry  Board  for  the 
Electrical  Contracting  Industry. 
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all  ot  these  industries  produce  rates  of  pay  which  are  the  lowest  which 
employers  and  trade  unions  will  accept  as  reasonable.  The  employers 
interest  in  establishing  such  minima  is  that  the  agreement  prevents  unfair 
competition  between  employers  by  the  undercutting  of  labour  costs  below  a 
reasonable  level.  Although  local  wage  negotiations  are  m most  oases  more 
important  than  the  national  negotiations  in  determining  level  of  eanimgs, 
SsTor  increases  on  the  national  rate  generally  affect  all  workers  m the 
industry  and  not  simply  those  workers  receiving  the  basic  rate  only.  There 
is  however,  a movement  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  industries 
towards  the  idea  that  the  national  rate  should  represent  a minimum  level  of 
earnings  If  this  idea  is  continued  and  accepted  national  negotiations  in 
these  fndustries  will  tend  to  follow  earnings  movements  in  the  constituent 
firms  rather  than  themselves  influence  such  movements. 

28.  National  negotiations  also  commonly  cover  negotiations  on  conditions 
of  work  other  than  wages,  including  the  length  of  the  working  week, 
amount  of  paid  holiday  and  the  payment  of  extra  allowances.  In  “mrast 
to  the  normal  attitude  towards  the  negotiation  of  wages,  the  ' 

ments  on  conditions  of  work  are  regarded  as  standard  and  are  not  stibje  t 
rTmprovmnent  at  the  local  level.  This  may  be  because  the  unilateral 
granting  of  improved  conditions  of  work  may  bnng  an  uncompensated 
Edition  to  labour  costs  and  would  thus  affect  the  firm’s  competitive  position  ; 
whereas  employers  can  feel  that  the  granting  of  a local  wage  claim  might 
bring  a return  in  increased  production,  even  though  this  hope  is  not  always 

realised. 

29  Except  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  industries  associations  do 
not  generally  negotiate  wage  rates  and  conditions  for  supervisors  or  tech 
nicaf  commLcial  or  clerical  staff.  It  seems  that  generally  employers  prefer 
to  deal  with  these  grades  of  worker  either  on  an  individual  basis  or  on  a 

company  basis.  , . 

30  Except  in  the  electrical  contracting  industry  local  wage  negotiations 
are  carried  Mt  in  the  main  by  individual  employers  acting  independently  but 
subiect  to  varying  degrees  of  influence  from  their  employers  association. 
The  strength  of  the  influence  exerted  by  associations  vanes  considerably, 
Ind  is  oX  as  strong  as  the  members  of  a particular  association  at  a particular 

time  want  it  to  be.  ^ 

31  In  the  engineering,  building  and  civil  engineering  industries  influence 
is  elert^ to  prevent  members  from  increasing  hourly  rates  above  the  na  tom 
allv  agreed  rates,  while  payments  made  in  the  form  of  a bonus  are  free  fro 
control  This  influence  is  not  exerted  uniformly  and  is  in  practice  more  often 

esorTed  to  by  a Lciation^  who  have  in  membership  a '^1 

of  sriiall  flrml  while  those  where  larger  firms  are  predominant  allow  their 

members  more  freedom. 

32  The  printing  industry  provides  an  example  of  an  etnployers 

satlon  wlu/a  membership  of  predominantly  small  and  medium  sized  firm 
which  does  not  attempt  to  control  the  payment  of  rates  higher  than  the 
national  basic  rate.  The  other  associations  in  ® 

laneous  industries  also  do  not  attempt  to  control  the  payment  of  rates 
higher  than  those  agreed  nationally. 
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33.  The  enforcement  of  .slandara  basic  rate.s  is  therefore  a control  ovet 
method.s  of  payment  rather  than  a control  of  actual  levels  of  remuneration, 
and  the  associations'  activities  do  not  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  wage 
competition,  except  the  prevention  of  undercutting.  There  is  no  indication 
that  the  employers’  organisations  studied  seek  more  power  to  control 
earnings  levels. 

34.  However,  some  a,ssociation.s  attempt  to  exert  an  influence  short  of 
control,  by  encouraging  their  members  to  get  value  for  money  in  Ihelr 
independent  negotiations,  and  to  try  to  persuade  theiti  not  to  arrive  at 
settlements  which  are  likely  to  cmbarra,s.s  other  employers.  Encouragement 
takes  the  form  of  “ .spreading  the  gospel  " about  the  value  of  work  study 
or  of  incentive  schemes,  and  the  provision  of  advice  and  a.ssistance  in  the 
introduction  of  such  ,scheme.s.  A restraining  influence  on  levels  of  earnings 
which  would  be  an  embarra-ssment  to  other  employers  is  exerted  by  circulating 
information  about  earnings,  and  by  giving  advice  to  members  about  the 
settlement  of  particular  claims. 

35.  The  extent  of  assixiiation  influence  in  local  negotiations  is  not  uniform. 
Even  those  who  exert  mo.st  influence  cannot  do  more  than  reduce  the  wide 
disparities  in  earning, s levels  among  their  member  flrm.s, 

36.  The  involvement  of  employers'  organisations  in  productivity  bargaining 
follows  a similar  pattern  to  their  role  in  wage  negotiations  generally.  The 
degree  to  which  restrictive  practices  are  common  to  members  also  has  a 
bearing.  Associations  cun  bo  classified  in  three  ways  namely  (1)  those  who 
bargain  on  behalf  of  their  members.  (2)  lho.se  who  leave  productivity  bargain- 
ing to  be  carried  out  by  individual  members  subject  to  the  limits  set  by  the 
national  agreement  and  (3)  tho.se  who  are  not  concerned  at  all  with  pro- 
ductivity bargaining. 

37.  Industry-wide  productivity  bargaining  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
electrical  contractors  because  all  wage  rates  are  .settled  oenirally.  In  the 
.shipbuilding  and  printing  industries  the  .spur  to  central  negotiation.s  ha.s  been 
that  restrictive  practices  present  common  problems  to  member  firms,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  craft  structure. 

38.  Productivity  bargaining  is  primarily  a matter  for  individual  employers 
in  the  engineering,  building  and  civil  engineering  industries.  'I'he  employers' 
freedom  is  however  qualified  by  the  necessity  to  adhere  to  the  national 
agreement  particularly  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  basic  time  rates. 

39.  In  building  and  civil  engineering,  some  company  bargains  have  been 
negotiated  without  altering  the  terms  of  the  nationid  agreement.  This  is 
primarily  because  the  bargaining  i,s  concerned  mainly  with  the  negotiation 
of  incentive  bonuses  to  supplement  the  basic  lime  rate.  Although  the  employer 
undertakes  thi.s  kind  of  bargaining  independently  of  his  association,  it  has  a 
part  to  play  in  facilitating  the  interchange  of  information  between  members. 

40.  In  engineering,  negotiations  tend  to  be  carried  out  on  a small  scale 
for  specific  groups  of  workers  rather  than  for  plants  or  companies  as  a whole 
and  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  operation  of  payment  by  re.sult  schemes. 
Associations  fill  a supporting  role  by  providing  facilities  for  the  training  of 
staff  in  work  study,  and  by  assisting  in  the  negotiation  of  difficult  eases  taken 
through  the  procedure. 
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41.  Although  associations  in  these  industries  play  a minor  role  in  actual 
productivity  bargaining  they  are  more  active  in  dealings  with  productivity 
matters  as  a manpower  question  rather  than  as  a wages  question. 

42.  In  multiple  retailing  and  in  the  other  industries  organised  by  the 
smaller  associations,  productivity  bargaining  is  not  undertaken  to  a significant 
extent  either  by  the  associations  or  by  individual  employers. 

Dispute  Bundling 

43.  All  employers’  organisations  assist  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  employers  and  workpeople,  including  the  handling  of  negotiations 
with  trade  union.s  and  the  provision  of  advice  to  members.  The  associations 
dealing  with  the  largest  number  of  cases  are  those  who  participate  most 
actively  in  the  domestic  wage  negotiations  of  member  firms. 

44.  The  cases  handled  by  associations  fall  into  two  categories,  namely 
those  disputes  which  concern  the  interpretation  of  a national  agreement 
and  those  which  arise  out  of  domestic  negotiations  in  the  individual  firm. 
Interpretation  disputes  are  few  in  number,  and  agreement  between  the 
employers’  association  and  the  trade  union  decides  the  issue.  Domestic 
disputes  tend  to  be  mainly  on  wage  matters,  but  also  include  demarcation 
and  manning  disputes.  This  type  of  case  is  much  more  numerous  in  the 
industries  with  a large  number  of  disputes.  The  function  of  the  association 
is  to  seek  the  reconciliation  of  opposing  views  bearing  in  mind  the  interests 
of  the  employers  generally.  Domestic  disputes  account  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  increase  in  disputes  handled  by  associations  in  recent  years,  par- 
ticularly in  engineering  and  shipbuilding.  Here  the  handling  of  domestic 
disputes  has  become  a form  of  local  wage  negotiation. 

45.  All  the  associations  studied  operate  a formal  procedure  for  dealing 
with  disputes  and  many  deal  with  a proportion  of  cases  informally.  In  the 
printing  industry  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with  informally  greatly  exceeds 
the  number  dealt  with  under  procedure,  whereas  in  engineering  the  procedure 
remains  the  normal  method  of  negotiation  supplemented  by  occasional  use 
of  informal  methods.  The  use  of  informal  methods  is  not  regarded  by 
association  olBcials  as  an  indication  that  the  procedure  requires  revision, 
since  the  procedure  is  simply  a means  of  reaching  agreement,  and  not  the 
only  way.  Although  some  cases  arise  which  are  difficult  to  settle  within  the 
industry  there  is  a general  reluctance  to  contemplate  the  use  of  machinery 
outside  the  industry,  except  for  demarcation  and  manning  questions. 

46.  Action  by  associations  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  strikes  and  other 
industrial  action  includes  the  conclusion  of  agreements  with  trade  unions 
that  the  procedure  for  settlement  of  disputes  should  be  used  before  such 
action  is  taken  ; efiorts  to  obtain  the  implementation  of  these  agreements  ; 
and  in  the  building  industry  the  operation  of  a special  procedure  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  involving  a strike  threat.  Some  associations  also 
operate  Indemnity  Funds  to  relieve  the  effects  of  a strike  on  their  individual 
members.  However,  the  most  effective  contribution  of  associations  towards 
the  prevention  of  strikes  must  be  made  tlirough  indirect  methods  aimed  at 
improving  the  state  of  industrial  relations  in  the  industry. 

I See  footnote  on  page  45. 
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Contacts  with  Trade  Union  Officials 

47.  A close  working  relationship  has  been  built  up  with  trade  union 
officials  both  at  national  and  local  level.  The  number  of  unions  dealt  with 
vS  between  1 and  35.  and  at  local  level  the  number  ot  actual  officials 
dealt  with  can  be  a.s  high  as  50. 

48  In  .some  industries,  particularly  engineering  ami  .shipbuilding  em- 
plovers  are  discouraged  from  dealing  direct  with  full-time  tnidc  union  officials, 
and  the  a.ssociation  act.s  a.s  the  normal  contact.  In  other  associations,  for 
«Mple  building  and  civil  engineering,  direct  contact  between  employers 
aTfull-time  officials  is  more  common,  although  it  is  restricted  of  cour.se 
to  matters  outside  national  negotiations. 


Advice  and  Assisiance  to  Mana^cnH'nt 

49.  Complementary  to  their  activities  in  negotiating  agreements  i^ 
.settling  disputes.  as.sociations  offer  assistance  to  their  membem  m liolvmg 
their  fndivMual  management  problems.  The  assistance  generally  offered 
consists  of  ad  hoc  advice  given  in  answer  to  telephone  enquine.s.  ““cne 
assodation.s  sponsor  or  provide  management  education  courses,  with  the 
™i  aim  of  fostering  the  development  of  gmtd  labour  relations  in  memlter 
lrm.s.  This  form  of  assistance  is  given  in  different  ways  by  both  small 
and  large  employens’  orpinisalions.  Activities  have  grown  in  recent  years 
and  further  growth  seems  likely. 


50.  Specific  advice  on  individual  problems  other  than  by  iclcphone 
enquiries  and  correspondence  is  provided  on  a imaller  sc'ale  by  the  “™ngi^ 
of  visits  to  employers.  At  these  visits  general  industrial  relations  dillicu  l^ 
are  discussed  rather  than  individual  disputes,  and  there  are  some  inditalitms 
that  these  activities  may  develop  into  a 

indu.strial  relation.s  on  .similar  lines  to  those  already  offer^  m the  trade 
field.  Further  development  i.s  however  expected  to  be  UKUluseu, 


Chaptur  IV-— Main  AcTivmits  - -Other  than  Indusieim. 

Relations 

51.  The  main  activities  of  employers'  organisations  than  mwtance 

in  industrial  relations  matters,  include  representation  to  Ouvernment.  the 
provision  of  information  services,  the  collection  ol  information  and  statistic. , 
Lsistance  in  manpower  matters,  assistance  in  trade  and  commercial  matters, 
and  the  organisation  of  social  activities. 


52  The  representation  of  employers’  interests  to  Government  is  an 
important  and  growing  function  in  all  of  the  national  onsanisations,  It 
embraces  the  seeking  of  amendments  to  existing 

also  iparticipation  in  national  economic  planning.  The  performance  ot  inis 
function  affects  the  relationship  with  members  and  strengthen.s 
lion’s  position  not  only  as  a spokesman  but  as  an  adviser  and  guide  to  the 
The  function  also  includes  the  representation  ot  interests  to  oth  r 


mTmSrThe  function  also  includes  the  reprasentalion  ot 

bodies  including  professional  bodies  and  '^blic 

the  expression  of  the  indu.stry’s  point  of  view  to  the  general  public. 
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53.  The  provision  of  information  to  members  is  an  important  function 
of  both  national  and  local  associations.  Various  methods  are  used  to  dis- 
seminate information,  and  some  associations  cover  a greater  range  of 
subjects  than  others.  Some  of  the  smaller  local  associations  rely  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  meetings  of  members  and  on  answering 
individual  enquiries.  Larger  organisations  supplement  these  methods  by 
the  (publication  of  regular  bulletins  and  occasional  papers  dealing  with 
such  matters  as  apprenticeship  or  technical  advice.  Circulars  give  information 
about  legislation,  the  progress  of  wage  negotiations,  and  reports  on  the 
activities  of  the  association.  Some  associations  also  act  as  a clearing  house 
of  information  between  members,  for  example,  by  the  circulation  of  detailed 
information  about  earnings  levels  in  member  firms.  In  spite  of  the  variation 
in  method  and  subject  matter,  officials  of  all  associations  are  equally 
concerned  to  maintain  efficient  lines  of  communicatm  with  their  memtes 
and  to  ensure  that  their  members’  needs  are  satisfied.  The  imporlaiice  of  this 
function  seems  likely  to  be  maintained. 

54.  The  collection  of  statistics  and  information  about  the  industry  ^ is 
carried  out  in  varying  degrees  by  all  associations.  The  degree  of  aotivrty 
is  determined  by  the  need  for  information  for  policy  matters,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  requests  by  members  for  information,  and  for  use  in  wage 
negotiations,  and  is  qualified  by  the  readiness  of  members  to  supply 
information.  Information  is  generally  collected  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  rather  than 
by  regular  enquiries.  Much  is  done  by  telephone  at  short  notice,  but  some 
enquiries  are  much  more  ambitious  and  wide  ranging  and  require  “reful 
preparation  and  planning.  There  are  some  indications  of  growth  m this 
activity  but  most  associations  seem  likely  to  rely  most  heavily  on  the 
availability  of  statistics  about  their  industry  from  sources  other  than  their 
own  membea'ship,  particularly  Government  sources. 

55.  Assistance  in  manpower  matters  is  given  by  all  associations  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent.  Subjects  covered  include  the  efficient  use  (rf  man- 
power, labour  supply  and  demand,  recruitment  and  selection,  education  and 
training  and  safety,  health  and  welfare.  The  services  offered  by  associations 
do  not  foim  part  of  an  overall  interest  in  manpower  matters,  and  each 
association  has  developed  those  aspects  of  manpower  services  for  wihich  a 
demand  has  arisen  at  some  time  from  its  members. 

56.  Problems  relating  to  the  efficient  utilisation  of  manpower  have  been 
dealt  witli  by  associations  in  the  shipbuilding,  printing,  building,  civi 
engineering  and  electrical  contracting  industries.  Except  in  the  civil  engineer- 
ing industry,  the  problems  dealt  with  have  concerned  craft  structure  and 
action  has  included  the  examination  of  craft  requirements  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  proposals  for  a new  structure  tor  discussion  with  the  trade  unions. 
In  the  civil  engineering  industry  consideration  has  been  pven  to  the 
possibility  of  creating  a more  stable  labour  force.  Changes  in  manpower 
structure  in  the  engineering  industry  have  largely  been  undertakeni  by 
individual  firms  according  to  their  own  needs,  and  the  forrnulation  of  an 
overall  policy  for  the  industry  is  not  thought  to  be  practicable  m view  ot 
the  diversity  of  operations  among  the  membership.  Associations  therefore 
provide  supporting  services  according  to  demand,  such  as  the  provision  ot 
facilities  for  training  staff  in  work  study. 
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57  'ITic  federation  of  Civil  Engineering  Conlraclors  is  actively  concerned 
wilfi  the  problems  of  labour  supply  and  demand,  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  programming  of  civil  engineering  work,  'rhere  Is  however  no  gene^ 
tendency  to  provide  assistance  to  members  in  this  matter.  Only  the  asso<^ 
tions  in  the  priming  industry  offer  a service  to  their  members  m connecUon 
with  the  recruitment  and  .selection  of  employees.  The  service  offered  is 
restricted  to  the  rwruitment  and  .selection  of  apprentices,  and  involves  the 
eslahli.shment  of  minimum  standards  of  entry,  the  examining  of  the  applicants 
and  the  selection  of  those  suitable  for  training  in  the  industry.  I^c  concern 
of  other  as.socialions  in  this  field  is  the  operation  of  ” no  poaching  agrM- 
mems"  designed  to  prevent  the  attraction  of  employees  away  from  member 
firms  by  other  members. 


58.  Ail  of  the  associations  are  ct>nccmed  ui  some  extent  witli  questions 
of  training  for  the  industry,  primarily  the  training  of  apprentices  hut  covering 
also  in  sLie  cases  the  training  of  supervisors,  operatives  and  mamtpffl. 
Activities  cover  such  matters  as  the  eslublishmcnl  of  common  standards  of 
training,  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  group  Irmmng  ,sihcme.s  for  appren- 
tices. and  the  sponsoring  or  encouragement  of  specific  training  courses  or 
associated  cducatiomil  courses  and  bl(K-k  release  schemes  for  apprentice, 
liiere  is  .some  evidence  that  the  .scale  of  activities  m ttiis  tidd  ts  growing  in 
some  associations. 

59.  Advice  on  accident  prevention  and  the  estahlisltmont  of  safe  working 
practices  is  provided  in  varying  der«t«s  by  assocmlmns  m the  budding,  civil 
Lgincering.  printing,  engineering,  and  .shipbuilding  mdustries.  Activities  la 
this  field  are  increasing.  AssiKiulions  in  the  eon.siruction  mdu.stry  admimste 
holiday  payments  and  sickness  benefits  schemw. 


60  The  activities  of  assixiiations  in  connection  with  manpower  matters 
frequently  involve  discu,ssion  and  negotiations  with  trade  unions  and  some- 
times lead  to  formal  agreements. 


61  The  employers’  associations  surveyed  other  than  tho.se  in  shipbuilding? 
and  engineering,  are  also  trade  associations  and  offer  assistance  to  their  mem- 
hers  in  trade  and  commercial  matters.  The  services  provided  in  this  category 
lend  to  be  centralised  at  the  national  level,  and  generally  consume  at  least  as 
much  time  and  energy  as  services  provided  in  the  manpower  and  industrial 
relations  field.  The  services  offered  include  advice  and  distance  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  terms  of  contract,  the  provision  of  legal  advice,  the  stimulation  or 
spon,soring  of  re,scarch  into  technical  processes,  the  provision  of  a technical 
advisory  .service,  advice  on  costing  and  esUmating,  and  the  provision  of  mis- 
cellaneous benefits  including  insurance  at  favourable  premiums.  These  services 
tend  to  bo  used  most  by  the  smaller  and  medium  sized  employers. 


62.  All  associations  include  in  their  function  the  arrangement  of  social 
aotivitie.s.  This  is  generally  a minor  activity  but  is  thought  to  foster  a sense 
of  identity  among  members. 

I since  the  msterlal  for  this  study  wm  « 

'ic  employers’  iissoclatlon)  has  combined 
enforence  and  the  Ship  Repairers'  Central 
Bllonal  Association. 
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Chapter  V— Internal  Administration 

63  Employers’  organisations  are  governed  by  elected  representatives  from 
the  ranks  of  the  membership.  The  representatives  include  three  or  four  oihce 
bearers  who  are  assisted  by  an  executive  committee  and  in  larger  organisa- 
tions specialist  committees  concerned  with  particular  functions  of  the  organ- 
isation National  policy  is  generally  decided  by  a general  council  composed 
of  representatives  of  regional  and  local  bodies  in  proportion  to  m^rship 
strength.  Committees  normally  are  advisory  but  may  be  delegated  to  act 
within  a general  mandate. 

64  The  structure  of  management  rests  on  the  principle  that  control  is  ulti- 
mately vested  in  tlie  membership.  This  means  that  the  a,vailability  of  good 
representatives  and  the  maintenance  of  good  communications  are  important. 
Because  of  differences  in  size  and  interest  among  member  Arms,  typical  repre- 
sentatives are  not  common.  Devices  such  as  co-option  and  the  formation  of 
sectional  committees  are  therefore  employed  in  order  to  give  expression  to 
sectional  interests  based  on  size  or  type  of  manufacture.  Elected  representa- 
tives other  than  office  bearers  tend  to  remain  in  office  for  fairly  long  periods, 
and  some  difficulties  are  experienced  in  persuading  members  to  accept  office. 
Nevertheless  a degree  of  continuity  of  management  is  consciously  sought. 

65.  The  maintenance  of  communications  between  the  members  and  their 
representatives  is  frequently  a continuous  process  through  whi*  r^resenta- 
tives  ate  briefed  at  meetings  of  the  members  who  elected  them.  The  Engineer- 
ine  Employers’  Federation  however  maintains  communications  by  consulting 
local  associations  on  particular  aspects  of  policy.  On  most  policy  matters  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  is  sought  rather  than  a vote  on  alternatives. 
However,  in  the  engineering  associations  voting  by  the  membership  is  resorted 
to  when  national  wage  claims  are  being  considered. 


66  Local  associations  affiliated  to  national  federations  are  autonomous, 
whereas  the  branches  of  national  associations  are  not.  This  does  not  seem 
to  have  a signfficant  effect  on  the  formulation  of  national  policy.  Autonomy 
does  however  encourage  local  initiatives  to  deal  with  local  problems. 

67.  Permanent  staff  are  employed  by  all  of  the  organisations  in  the  survey 
except  the  smaller  associations  in  miscellaneous  industries,  which  use  the 
services  of  a firm  of  chartered  accountants.  The  use  of  chartered  accountants 
or  firms  of  solicitors  is  still  quite  common  among  small  associations,  but  there 
is  some  evidence  of  a movement  towards  the  direct  employment  of  more  full- 
time staff. 

68.  The  duties  of  staff  embrace  not  only  the  provision  of  services  to  mem- 
bers, but  also  advice  on  policy  matters.  This  is  true  of  small  organisations  as 
well  as  large.  Although  large  national  associations  have  built  up  quite  large 
staffs  organised  in  departments,  specialisation  is  not  a strong  feature,  and 
officials  are  expected  to  be  adaptable  enough  to  serve  the  organisation  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  Senior  staff  provide  the  organisation  with 
continuity  of  experience  and  informed  advice.  They  fulfil  a similar  role  to  that 
of  the  senior  civil  servant. 


69.  There  is  no  obvious  source  of  recruitment  of  association  staff  except 
by  movement  between  associations.  Movement  between  local  and  national 
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organisations  in  the  same  industry  is  encouraged  as  a means  of  broadening 
experience,  and  a common  staff  structure  tor  particular  industries  i.s  develop- 
ing The  existing  staff  of  associations  have  come  from  a wide  variety  of  back- 
grounds,  including  production  managemenu  personnel  and  labour  relations 
admini-stration.  local  authority  administration  and  the  civil  service.  Specialised 
experience  or  qualificalions  are  not  normally  sought  except  for  specialised 
work  in  accountancy,  law  or  stali-stics.  The  essential  qualification  of  an  appli- 
cant  for  employment  is  that  he  should  be  the  right  man  for  the  job  in  terms 
of  personal  qualities  and  mental,  physical  and  intcllcclual  capacity. 

70.  The  training  of  newly  recruited  staff  contains  a large  clement  of  learning 
by  doing  but  there  is  some  growtii  of  more  formal  direction  of  training.  This 
may  lead  to  concerted  action  through  the  CBI. 

CHAt’TtiR  VI— CoNfUl.SIONS 

71.  In  this  chapter,  answers  are  offered  to  the  quesiion.s  posed  in  the 
Introduction  concerning  (u)  the  variation  in  scope  of  activity  ih)  the  regula- 
tion of  wagc.s  (f)  the  efficient  use  of  manpower  (</)  the  prevention  of  strikes 
(e)  the  trends  in  other  activities  and  (/)  the  desirability  of  changes  in 
organisation. 

yarialiim  in  Bximl  oj  ActMiie.i 

72.  The  diversity  of  the  activities  of  different  organisation.»  derives  from 
the  diversity  of  the  industries  they  serve.  It  does  not  reflect  differences  in 
degrees  of  merit.  It  would  be  wrong  to  expect  all  organi.sations  to  conform  to 
a uniform  pattern,  .since  they  must  reflect  the  particular  imerests  of  their  own 
members. 

Regiilulion  of  Wufies  and  Conditiems  of  Work 

73.  The  aim  of  National  Incomes  Policy  is  compatible  with  the  long-term 
interest.s  of  employers  in  establishing  a relatiotrship  between  wage  rates  and 
production.  However,  employers’  orpnisations  do  not  generally  set  out  to 
control  wage  movement.s  in  their  industry  by  preventing  their  ^ members 
from  paying  more  than  nationally  agreed  rates.  The  only  exception  is  the 
National  Federated  Electrical  Association,  The  other  associations  exert  only 
an  indirect  influence  on  levels  of  “ take-home  pay  ". 

74.  The  lack  of  control  stems  from  the  difile ullies  involved  in  establishing 
and  enforcing  maximum  rates  and  also  from  the  unwillingness  of  members 
to  accept  control  of  this  sort  by  their  organisation. 

75.  The  control  of  maximum  rates  raises  quite  different  problems  from  the 
control  of  minimum  rates.  Minimum  rates  need  to  be  controlled  in  the 
employers’  own  interest  to  prevent  undercutting,  while  paying  above  the  rate 
cannot  be  regarded  as  unfair  competition.  What  an  employer  can  pay  tor 
a particular  job  depends  on  his  own  efficiency  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
business.  The  establishment  and  control  of  maximum  rates  would  therefore 
involve  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  members  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
the  control  of  minimum.  Effective  conlrol  would  also  involve  the  control  over 
payment  of  other  financial  benefits  than  the  rale  for  the  job  and  .some  over- 
sight of  metliod.s  of  working. 
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76.  The  control  exercised  by  the  National  Federated  Electrical  Association 
does  involve  more  intervention  in  matters  which  other  associations  regard  as 
internal  affairs  of  members. 

77  However  control  of  maxima  is  exercised  in  the  determination  and 
enforcement  of’ conditions  of  employment  other  than  wages.  The  control  of 
standard  conditions  does  not  raise  the  same  difficulties  as  the  control  ot 
earnings,  and  employers  generally  seem  to  want  to  deal  with  these  matters 
collectively. 

78.  Employers’  organisations  have  no  power  to  control  their  members. 
Power  to  do  so  can  be  given  by  the  membership  as  a whole  but  this  has  only 
been  done  in  the  case  of  the  National  Federated  Electrical  Association. 
Sanctions  against  an  offending  member  are  not  effective  and  in  order  to  make 
them  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  discard  the  voluntary  principle,  which  would 
be  a fundamental  and  unwelcome  change. 

79.  The  strength  of  an  employers’  organisation  is  shown  in  its  dealings 
with  outsiders  rather  than  in  its  relations  with  its  own  membership.  An 
organisation  is  strong  when  the  interests  of  the  membership  coincide  and 
weak  when  they  diverge,  and  it  will  more  easily  express  a common  view  than 
impose  a firm  line  on  its  own  membership.  Homogeneity  of  interests  con- 
tributes to  strength  more  than  size  of  membership. 

80.  Employers’  organisations  do  however  try  to  exert  a positive  influence 
on  employers  to  relate  wage  levels  to  production.  They  stimulate  their  mem- 
bers to  take  action  in  their  own  companies,  and  provide  assistance  and  advice 
on  methods  of  doing  so.  The  influence  has  a long  term  effect,  and  can  only 
reduce  rather  than  remove  disparities  between  individual  firms. 

81.  The  extent  of  influence  over  members  could  be  developed,  providing 
the  members  of  each  organisation  co-operated.  Such  a development  would 
not  change  the  character  of  employers’  organisations  and  they  would  remain 
institutions  for  the  provision  of  advice  and  guidance  rather  than  for  ‘he  en- 
forcement of  a policy.  A major  change  of  members’  attitudes  would  be  re- 
quired before  associations  would  act  as  the  policemen  for  a national  “Jhomes 
policy.  Employers’  organisations  are  not  failing  in  their  duty  because  they  do 
not  regulate  “take-home  pay”.  Their  duty  is  to  their  members,  and  in  most 
industries  present  circumstances  favour  the  development  of  rnore  effective 
guidance  and  do  not  favour  the  extension  of  control.  The  exceptional  position 
of  the  electrical  contractors  arises  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
industry  and  does  not  furnish  a model  for  others  to  follow. 


The  Efficient  Use  of  Manpower 

82.  Action  to  improve  efficiency  in  the  use  of  manpower  has  largely  been 
concerned  with  the  negotiation  of  the  removal  of  restrictive  practices  im- 
posed by  workers.  Such  negotiation  is  not  necessarily  linked  with  wage  nego- 
tiations. The  general  attitude  to  plant  productivity  bargaining  is  cautious, 
and  little  assistance  is  offered  in  actual  negotiations. 

83.  Employers’  organisations  can  however  provide  other  assistance  to 
their  members.  They  provide  a convenient  forum  for  the  study  of  comnion 
problems  and  act  as  an  information  centre  to  give  general  and  specific 
guidance,  both  on  restrictive  practices  imposed  by  workers  and  also  on  the 
improvement  of  management  practices. 
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84  There  seems  to  be  more  scope  for  the  development  of  advisory  services 
to  members  than  in  the  negotiation  of  productivity  agreements  on  behalf 
of  members. 

InfiMitce  on  the  Prevention  of  Strikes 

85  Emnlovers’  organisations  claim  to  reduce  the  effect  of  strike  action  by 
the  provision  of  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  di.sputes.  the  negotiation  of 
agreements  limiting  the  use  of  strike  action,  and  Blforl-s  to  implement  these 
agreements.  This  claim  seems  to  lie  justified. 

86.  Moreover,  they  are  also  trying  to  improve  the  railings  of  their  own 
members  in  management  techniques  and  the  handling  of  industrial  relatiOM 
problems.  The  importance  of  this  consultancy  and  advisory  function  toward! 
its  own  membership  is  increasing. 


Trends  in  Other  Activities 

87  In  activitie.!  other  than  industrial  relations,  the  evidence  points  towards 
growth  of  services.  However,  .some  associations  arc  likely  to  develop  their 
services  more  than  others  in  response  to  particular  conditions  in  their  in- 
dustry or  locality.  Some  associations  may  not  change  at  all. 

88.  Economic  planning  is  stimulating  the  activity  of  employers’  organiM- 
tions  in  the  manpower  field,  particularly  in  relation  to  recruitment  and  train- 
ing and  the  forward  planning  of  manpower  requirements.  Advisory  .servicM 
are  developing  particularly  in  training  and  safety.  Reorganisation  of  craft 
Structure  also  concerns  employers’  organisations  in  particular  mutistries. 

89  The  representation  of  employers’  intere.sls  to  government  and  other 
bodies  is  already  important  and  is  becoming  of  increasing  value  to  members. 
This  function  is  something  which  only  an  employers’  orgamsalion  can  per- 
form. Improvements  in  information  services  arc  planned  to  improve  com- 
munications with  the  membership.  Advisory  services  are  likely  to  expand 
in  particular  associations. 


90.  The  coverage  of  trade  interests  and  indu.sirial  relations  matters  by  one 
organisation  has  advantages  in  the  prevention  of  the  overlapping  of  func- 
tions. The  shipbuilding  employers  have  already  decided  to  unify  their  orgaiu- 
sation,  and  closer  integration  between  trade  and  employment  organisations  m 
the  engineering  industry  will  be  practicable  it  the  reorganisation  of  trade 
associations  recommended  by  the  CBI  takes  place. 


Changes  in  Organisation 

91.  No  significant  changes  in  the  organisation  of  employers'  assooiations 
are  anticipated.  There  is  a movement  towards  greater  centralisation  in  the 
building  industry,  and  towards  a reduction  in  the  number  of  local  associa- 
tions in  both  building  and  engineering.  There  are  advantages  In  a strong 
sense  of  common  Interest  and  the  growth  of  sectional  bodies  within  large 
organisations  catering  for  diverse  interests  seems  to  be  a desirable  develop- 
ment. The  number  of  permanent  staff  employed  is  likely  to  increase,  but  most 
staff  will  continue  to  be  non-specialist,  A careers  structure  for  young  entrants 
is  likely  to  develop  and  training  methods  may  become  more  systematic. 
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CHAPTER  I 


membership 

ORGANISATIONS  SELECTED 

92.  The  organisations  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  survey  are  as  follows: 
Engineering : 


Shipbuilding: 


Printing : 


Building: 


Civil 

Engineering: 

Electrical 

Contracting: 


Employers’ 

Employers’ 


The  Engineering  Employers’  Federation. 

THhe  Coventry  and  District  Engineering  Employers 
Association. 

'The  Border  Counties  Engineering 
Association. 

'The  North  East  Coast  Engineering 
Association. 

’The  Shipbuilding  Employers’  F^eration. 

The  Clyde  Shipbuilders’  Assodation. 

'The  Tyne  Shipbuilders’  Association. 

'The  North  East  Coast  Shiprepairers’  Association. 

The  British  Federation  of  Master  Printers. 

The  London  Master  Printers’  Association. 

The  South  Western  Alliance  of  Master  Printers. 

The  National  Federation  of  Building  Trade 

The^hSu' Region  of  the  NFBTE  (Formerly  the 
London  Master  Builders’  Association). 

The  North-Western  Region  of  the  NFBTE. 

•The  Bolton  and  District  Association  of  Building  Trade 

•The  cffley^nd  District  Association  of  Building  Trade 

•The™eiXand  District  Association  of  Building  Trade 

■The'st°Helens  and  District  Association  of  Building 
Trade  Employers. 

The  Federation  of  Civil  Engineering  Contractors. 
The  National  Federated  Electrical  Association. 


1 These  Associations  in  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  share  a common 

2 Now  combined  with  the  Shipbuilding  Conference  and  the  Ship  Repairers  Central  Coun 
to  fmm  the  Shipbuilders’  and  Repairers’  National  Association. 

3 These  Associations  in  the  building  industry  are  served  by  an  Area  Secretary  at  Bol  . 
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Multiple 

Retailing; 


The  Multiple  Shops  Teaeration.  ^ , ,, 

The  National  Association  of  Multiple  Grocers. 
The  Multiple  Shoe  Retailer.s'  A.ssocmtion. 

S:  ASion  of  Multiple  Retail  Meat  Iradens. 

The  Multiple  Wine  Merchants  Assixiation. 

The  Multiple  Tailors'  Association.  • , „ 

Jmrv-  The  Multiple  Shops  Federation  provides  stall 
and  offices  for  the  live  Associations  represent- 
ing dilTerent  branches  of  the  industry). 


Smalier  associa- 
tions in  other 
industries ; 


Seven  small  associations  in  other  industries  who  have 
’ appointed  a tirm  of  chartered  uccounlants  us  their 
secretaries. 


types  OF'  ORGANISATION 


,3. 1.  ,h» r..r  ,t  rss 

consist  of  ihcL  exc%f  shipbuilding  there  is  also  some 

to  national  federations.  In  considerable  dilfcrences  in  the 

“ nlSi  SS  r.«P  i-  >" 

the  country. 


os  Thr  niher  associations  are  generally  .single  organisations  with  a national 
together^ in  a Federation  on  the  basis  of  .similar  industrial  nctivity 


96  All  of  the  organisations  employ  permanent  staff  except  the  smaller 
associations  who  use  the  .services  of  the  firm  of  chartered  accountants. 


RELATIONSHIP  WITH  TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS 


97  All  but  three  of  the  organi.sations  are  trade  a.ssociatioits  as  well  as 
dealing  with  industrial  relations  matters.  The  three  exceptions  are  the 
engineering,  shipbuilding  and  electrical  contracting  organi.sations. 


98  The  Engineering  Employers'  Federation  cover.s  a wide  range  of  in- 
dustrial activity  whose  trade  interests  are  looked  after  by  a large  ° 

separate  trade  association.s  with  whom  ffiere  is  no  organi.sational^  link  oter 
thL  through  the  CBl  although  informal  contact*  are  maintained.  The 
Shipbuilding  Employers'  Federation  deals  with  employment  matters 
boih  the  shipbuilding  and  ship  repairing  section.*  of  the  industry.  Trade 
matters  for  the  shipbuilders  are  covered  by  the  Shipbuilding  Conference,  a 
Tof  the  ship  repairls  by  the  Repairers'  Central  Counc  1.  lyle^r^ 
tracting  there  are  three  organisation.*;—  the  Electrical  Contr^^^^^ 
Association  deals  with  legal  questions,  contracts  and  technical  ; 

the  National  Electrical  Contractors'  Trading  A.ssociation  covens  trading  and 


■ Since  the  materiat  for  this  ^ 

always  been  closely  associated,  have  combined  to  form  the  Shlpouiiders  atiu  p 
National  Association 
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retailing ; and  the  National  Federated  Electrical  Association  covers  employ- 
ment and  industrial  relations.  In  practice  these  three  associations  are  so 
closely  linked  as  to  be  virtually  indistinguishable  from  one  another  since 
they  share  the  same  office  and  the  same  permanent  staff,  the  management 
structure  and  office  bearers  are  identical  and  there  is  a common  membership 
with  the  exception  of  some  retailers  who  ate  members  of  NECTA  but  not 
of  the  other  two  associations. 

99  Among  the  organisations  selected,  therefore,  the  only  industry  in 
which  the  employers’  organisation  can  be  accurately  described  as  confined 
to  employment  and  industrial  relations  matters  is  the  engineering  industry. 


SIZE  AND  SCOPE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COVERAGE 
100.  The  organisations  included  in  the  survey  provide  a cross-section  of 
the  great  variety  of  employers’  associations  in  the  size  of  their  membership, 
the  number  of  employees  of  member  firms,  and  the  range  of  industrial 

activity. 

m.  Engineering : The  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  is  Ihe 

lamest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  diverse.  The  39  associations  affiliated 
to  the  Federation  have  in  total  approximately  4,600  members  who  between 
them  employ  about  2 million  workers.  This  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  region 
of  60  per  cent  of  the  potential  membership  in  terms  of  numbers  employed. 
However,  the  individual  associations  include  both  large  and  small  organisa- 
tions The  Coventry  and  District  Association  is  of  medium  size,  having  95 
members  employing  about  90,000  workers,  representing  80  per  cent  of 
engineering  employment  in  the  city  of  Coventry,  where  niost  of  the  employ- 
ment is  concentrated,  and  50  per  cent  m the  rest  ot  the  district.  The  Border 
Counties  Association  has  20  members  and  the  North  East  Coast  250  members. 
The  joint  membership  of  the  two  associations  employ  about  80,000  workers 
representing  90  per  cent  of  engineenng  employment  in  the  area.  While  ffie 
Federation  itself  embraces  the  whole  range  of  manufacturing  of  metal  goods 
except  the  building  ot  ships,  the  local  associations  visited  naturally  cover  a 
diSy  "mailer  range,  with  a .strong  emphasis  on  particular  branches,  such 
a.s  motor  vehicle  manufacture  in  Coventry  and  marine  and  general  engineering 
on  the  Tyne, 

102.  Some  of  the  employers  not  in  membership  ot  affiliated  associations 
belong  to  other  smaller  associations  dealing  with  a specified  field,  such  as 
the  National  Light  Castings  Ironfounders  Associations,  or  the  National 
Federation  of  Vehicle  Trade  Employers,  who^  manufacture  specialist  Mr 
bodies.  The  greater  proportion  of  non-membership,  however,  consists  of  Acts 

who  are  not  members  of  any  employers’  “ ^^^^Nftimal 

including  a number  ot  large  employers  such  as  Ford,  Vauxhall  Na  on^ 
Cash  Register.  IBM  and  some  medium  sized  employers  such  as  Rubery 
Owen  ot  Darlaston.  Although  many  of  the  large  non-members  are  ^erican 
owned,  the  Federation  does  not  think  that  the  American  conneebon  bas  mu^ 
influence  on  the  question  of  association  ^ 

firms  with  establishments  in  Britain  are  P’ to  the  desJ 

will  have  its  own  reasons  for  remaining  unfederated  it  ™ 

to  manage  its  own  affairs  independently  is  a more  important  factor  th^ 
d°,,a“Sms  about  particular  policies  or  organisational  questions.  The 
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f r,«M,rcea  to  allow  it  in  practice  to  act  without  the  bacldag 
possepion  of  the  ^ jirong  contributory  factor.  It 

of  other  employers  „m?U)ver»  who  do  not  bekmg  to  an  enginwlng 

should,  however,  be  note^  that 

employers  ^ ^ ot  the  industry,  either  through  membership 

rrSelfc^iar.  ette  stS  «f  Molftr  Manufacturer,  and  Trader, 
or  through  direct  informal  contacts. 

particularly  those  ^ where  other  department.,  of  the  same 

plants,  remain  building,  or  civil  engineering 

companies  Employers’  redenitton  suggest  that  these 

association.  .ulif  nroblems  iw  different  fnim  those  of  other  employers  la 

Z^rtLf— 

of  any  cxi.sting  asstxiialion. 


E E1h«“  “ ™ ‘’•i'ir.rr 

include  iiipbuilder.  and  .hip  repuirer*.  hui  in  all  "'“E 

fined  to  employers  who  have  ihetr  own  yard  and  ‘ ; 

Onlv  two  .shipbuilding  firms  remain  outside  membership  togemet  .. 

r“  .“;iul”;  3 Ship  r.4l»c  and  1.  i.  e.to.dd  i j jo.eg  ; 

of  shipbuilding  and  ship-repairing  employment  is  90  per  cent  of  the  to^  , 
The^Clyde  Shipbuilders’  Association  hast  20  members  cm^'ymg  M.W  , 
workers:  Until  November  1965  the  Association  represented  100  per  cent  of  , 
the  local  shipbuilding  employment,  but  since  the  new  «’n'pahy 
Tver  frl  liquated  Fairfield  Shipbuilding  and  ‘"8  ^ 

decided  not  to  apply  tor  membership  the  preiwut  proportion  is  alniut  W pet 
cent  On  the  North  Ea.st  Coast  the  Tyne  ShipbuMer-s’  AsHCKta  i 

members  employing  9.000  workers  and  the  North  East  Ct^l  : 

AsstKiation  has  26  members  employing  about  the  Mme  number.  Die 
ship  of  both  Associations  represents  virtually^  100  per  cent  of 
in  the  industry  since  only  one  small  ship-repairing  firm  « not  m memberthip. 

105.  The  employers’  associations  in  this  ‘f^ustry  therefom  coMisi  quite 
small  group-s  of  employers  whose  industrial  acbvibes  * , j 

defined  area  and  whase  common 
activity  is  almost  completely  covered  by  the  Merated 
tightn®  of  its  definition  inevitably  implies  ^be  existence  of  other  c^ 
related  activities,  notably  marine  engineenng.  the  buying  of  b «te  and 
t,h\ne  MTtfi  sneciflUst  work  such  as  thermal  insulatmn.  timployers  m mese 

fields  belongs  other  appropriate 

associations  associations  aMliated  to  the  Ship  and  Boat  Builders  . 

Federation,  and  associations  of  thermal  imiulation 

contacts  including  the  exchange  of  information  are  maintained  betw  . 

rSo"rand  the  shipbuilders’  association,  both  at  .f 

level  and  the  relations  with  engineering  associations 

Many  shipbuilding  employers  have  marine  engineering  ®*'*bb*hniente 

“e"n  Sbership  of  the  local  engineering  association,  and  in  imme  area,  the 
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existence  of  separate  associations  for  these  two  industries  has  arisen 
historically  from  one  connnon  association.  On  the  North  East  Coa.st  the  close 
relationship  between  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  associations  is  expre^ed 
not  only  in  common  membership  but  also  organisationally  m the  shanng  of  a 
common  secretariat  and  offices. 


106  Printing  ■ The  British  Federation  of  Master  Printers  is  made  i^  of 
16  member  organisations,  13  of  which  are  regional  orgamsations  in  Great 
Britain  and  3 are  Irish  associations.  The  regional  orgamsations  are  mosUy 
Alliances  of  local  and  district  associations  of  which  there  are  about  150.  The 
4 000  members  of  the  federated  associations  are  in  the  mam  general  pnntmg 
contractors,  but  bookbinding  and  the  printing  of  books,  penodicals  and  other 
articles  are  also  activities  included.  Some  specialist  activities,  notably  ffie 
printing  of  newspapers,  are  separately  organised.  The  n^ber  of  productive 
wo“Lrs  employed  by  member  firms  is  approximately  150,000.  representing 
an  estimated  80  per  cent  of  total  employment  m this  part  of  the  mdusl^. 
The  regional  organisations  vary  considerably  in  size  of  membership,  reflectmg 
the  geographical  concentration  of  the  industry.  The  London  Master  Prmters 
Association  has  650  members  who  employ  33,000  productive  wor^ 
representing  between  85  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of  toM  employment.  The 
South  Western  Alliance  of  Master  Printers,  compnsmg  12  local  associations, 
has  300  members  who  employ  18.000  productive  workers,  representing  an 
estimated  95  per  cent  of  total  employment. 

107  The  industry  has  a large  number  of  small  employers  and  60  per  cent 
of  the  membership  of  Federation  employ  less  than  50  workers.  It  is  thought 
too  that  tlie  great  majority  of  non-federated  firms  are  in  this  category,  many 
of  them  in  fact  employing  less  ffian  5 workers,  but  there  are^a  few  medium 
sized  firms  employing  between  200  and  500  workers  outside  membership. 
Motives  for  remaining  outside  include  the  fact  that  for  some  non-members 
printing  is  only  a side-line,  and  the  number  seeking  freedom  for  mdependeiit 
action  is  not  high,  possibly  because  membership  does  not  entail  much 
mstriction  on  freedom  of  action.  (This  can.  however,  fluctuate.  In  1959 
more  than  200  firms  left  or  were  exjpelled  because  of  mdependent  action  m 
accepting  the  demand  for  a 40  hour  week  during  the  pnnting  strike). 

108.  Since  the  Federation  does  not  itself  embrace  all  the  specialist  applica- 
tions of  printing,  although  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  general  contractmg, 
close  relations  exist  with  the  separate  organisations  concerned  with  other 
types  of  printing.  There  is  a formal  link  with  the  Newspaper  Society,  repre- 
senting provincial  newspapers,  which  is  a joint  party  in  negotiations  tnffi 
trade  unions  and  three  associations  with  specialised  interests,  such  M the 
seal  printers,  are  affiliated  to  the  Federation.  Informal  contact^e  mainlined 
with  government  employers  of  printing  workers,  such  as  I^U,  and  me 
employers’  associations  in  related  fields,  e.g.  newspaper  production,  process 
engraving,  advertisement  production. 


109.  Building:  The  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers 
comprising  nearly  300  local  assooiations  organised  into  10  Regional  Feder^ 
tions  and  the  Scottish  National  Federation,  covers  general  and  specia  ist 
building  operations  throughout  Great  Britain.  The  coverage  of 
conitraolors  is  rather  complicated.  In  some  areas  they  tend  to  belong  to 
local  associations  catering  also  for  general  contractors,  while  in  others  they 
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tend  to  belong  to  specialist  associations  of  plasterers,  painters,  plumbers  etc. 
Some  are  in  joint  membership  of  both.  Of  the  specialist  associations,  some 
are  afliliated  to  the  Federation,  like  the  plasterers  and  shopfitters,  and  others 
are  not,  including  the  painters,  plumbers  and  roofing  contractors  and  fte 
associations  afiiliatcd  to  the  Federation  of  Associations  of  Specialist  Sub- 
contractors. (This  however  is  primarily  a trade  association  and  is  not  a wage 
negotiating  Wy).  Formal  liaison  committees  have  been  formed  with  some 
of  these  associations  and  the  plumbers  and  roofing  contractors  are  repre- 
sented in  the  NJC.  Informal  contacts  are  maintained  with  all.  Electrical 
contracting  and  heating  and  ventilating  contracting  are  independently 
organised. 

no.  In  view  of  this  complexity  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  of  the 
industry  is  organised  in  employers’  associations,  whether  affiliated  to  the 
Federation  or  not.  and  precise  employment  figures  are  in  any  case  not 
available.  However,  the  Federation  estimates  that  of  an  estimated  total  of 
850,000  employees  in  the  industry  between  700,000  and  750,000  are  employed 
in  those  parts  of  the  industry  organised  by  the  Federation  and  of  these 
approximately  60  per  cent  are  employed  in  member  firms.  Similarly  of  the 
total  number  of  more  than  80,000  employers  in  the  industry  about  half 
are  specialist  contractors,  some  of  whom  are  separately  organised.  The 
Federation  states  that  its  membersliip  covers  nearly  all  the  large  contractors 
employing  more  than  250  men,  60  per  cent  of  the  medium  sized  firms 
employing  between  100  and  250,  and  a diminishing  percentage  with  each 
smaller  size  group.  Nevertheless  the  majority  of  members  employ  less  than 
20  men.  The  London  Region  has  1,200  members  employing  about  108,000 
productive  workers,  representing  at  a rough  estimate  75  per  cent  of  total 
building  employment.  The  membership  of  the  four  Associations  visited  in 
the  North  Western  Region  ranges  from  15  to  150  employing  together 
about  5,000  workers.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  what  proportion  of 
employment  in  these  areas  is  in  federated  firms,  but  it  is  thought  that  only 
four  of  the  non-federated  employers  have  more  than  5 employees. 

111.  The  lack  of  complete  coverage  is  not  regarded  as  a handicap  either 
at  local  or  national  level,  although  attempts  are  being  made  to  negotiate 
the  affiliation  of  organisations  which  still  remain  outside  the  Federation. 
Many  non-members  of  the  Federation  are  thought  to  be  in  membership  of 
unaffiliated  organisations  of  specialist  contractors  or  of  the  Federation  of 
Master  Builders  which  organises  smaller  general  contractors.  'Ihose  outside 
aU  membership  of  associations  are  reckoned  to  be  in  the  main  smaJi 
employers  who  would  not  see  much  axiviantage  in  joining. 

112.  Civil  Engineering:  The  Federation  of  Civil  Engineering  Contractors 
has  a national  memibership  of  710  firms  grouped  in  nine  "Sections",  of  which 
eight  are  regional  and  one  is  for  large  national  contractors.  The  labour  force 
employed  'by  members  is  subject  to  variation  according  to  the  size  and  ^ype 
of  contracts  in  progress  at  any  given  time  and  employment  figures  are  not 
collected  by  the  Federation.  At  a very  rongh  estimate  the  current  total  may 
be  of  the  order  of  200,000.  Similarly  it  Is  not  known  what  proportion  (his 
represents  of  the  total  labour  force  in  the  industry,  but  it  is  thought 
that  it  accounts  for  almost  all  workers  who  are  employed  on  civil  engineering 
operations  other  than  by  labour  only  contractors  since  actual  momberAip 
is  said  to  be  98  per  cent  of  the  potential. 
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113.  Membership  is  limited  to  firms  who  have  sufficient  resources  to  take 
Ml  responsibility  for  a civil  engineering  contract  and  excludes  labour  only 
contractors.  Most  of  the  non-federated  employers  engaged  in  the  industry 
are  therefore  those  who  axe  not  eligible  to  join. 

114.  Many  members  of  the  Federation  also  carry  out  building  work  in 
respect  of  which  they  may  be  members  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Building  Trades  Employers,  with  whom  a close  liaison  is  maintained  both 
formally  through  joint  committees,  and  informally  at  staff  level.  The  close 
contact  does  not  always  lead  to  the  adoption  of  common  policies  since  the 
interests  of  the  members  of  the  two  Federations  ate  not  necessarily  identical, 
for  example  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  labour  force  (predominantly 
craft  in  building  and  predominantly  non-craft  in  civil  engineering)  and  the 
control  of  overtime. 


115.  Electrical  Contractini’ : The  National  Federated  Electrical  Association 
has  a national  membership  of  about  3,000  electrical  contractors  including 
381  branches  of  multiple  firms,  and  the  total  labour  force  employed  by 
members  is  approximately  50,000.  No  reliable  estimate  is  available  of  total 
employment  in  this  activity,  but  it  is  thought  that  there  may  be  between 
15,000  and  20,000  workers  employed  by  non-federated  specialist  contractors, 
ignoring  those  in  the  employment  of  general  building  contractors  and 
electricity  boards.  The  coverage  is  therefore  estimated  as  between  70  per  cent 
and  75  per  cent.  Apart  from  employment  in  the  contracting  departments 
of  electriciiity  boards  and  with  members  of  building  employers’  associations,  it 
is  probable  that  most  of  the  non-federated  contractors  are  very  small 
employers  of  labour.  Informal  liaison  is  maintained  with  electricity  boards 
and  employers’  associations  in  related  industries,  particularly  engineering 
construction  and  civil  engineering,  but  in  view  of  the  different  policy  of  this 
Association  in  relation  to  the  negotiation  of  uniform  wage  rates  (discussed 
in  paragraphs  151-154)  co-operation  is  also  sought  at  site  level  with  in- 
dividual non-federated  contractors  in  order  to  achieve  common  conditions  on 
the  site. 


116.  Multiple  Retailing : The  Multiple  Shops  Federation  is  a federation  of 
5 autonomous  Associations  which  each  cater  for  a particular  sector  of  the 
retailing  industry  and  all  of  whose  members  operate  a chain  of  at  least 
10  shops.  Theie  are  about  300  firms  in  membership  of  the  5 Associations, 
and  a further  200  are  in  direct  membership  of  the  Federation  without 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Associations.  The  number  of  employees  of  the  500 
members  is  approximately  400,000  which  is  about  two  thirds  of  total  employ- 
ment in  multiple  retailing. 

Other  employers’  organisations  cover  similar  types  of  retailing,  notably 
the  Co-operative  Uniom  local  Chambers  of  Trade,  and  other  associations 
of  retail  distributors,  and  the  Federation  is  a member  of  a consortium  which 
includes  the  Co-operative  Union,  the  National  Chamber  of  Trade  and  the 
Retail  Distributors  Association.  Contacts  are  maintained  for  discusision  of 
common  trading  interests  rather  more  than  for  industrial  relations  matters. 

117.  Other  Industries:  The  seven  smaller  associations  which  use  the  secre- 
tarial services  provided  by  the  same  firm  of  chartered  accountants  cover  a 
variety  of  indiustries  not  necessarily  linked  with  one  another  and 
including  smaller  manufacturing  industries.  Each  covers  a particular  industry 
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or  type  of  manufacture,  with  a national  membership  employing  labour  forces 
varying  from  several  thousand  to  a few  hundred.  Some  have  100  per  cent  of 
total  employment  in  the  industry  employed  in  member  firms  and  none  has 
less  than  75  per  cent.  Some  of  the  firms  not  in  membership  are  members  of 
other  associations  in  related  industries,  but  others  may  not  be  members  of 
any  association. 

MEMBERSHIP  CONDITIONS 

118.  Eligibility  for  membership  is  commonly  ba.sed  on  the  three  main 
factors ; participation  in  the  appropriate  industry,  agreement  to  abide  by 
policy  decisions  of  the  association,  and  satisfaction  of  the  other  members 
that  the  applicant  has  a “reputable”  business.  There  are.  however,  consider- 
able differences  of  emphasis  between  the  associations  vi.sited,  and  even  some 
differences  between  local  associations  aflilialed  to  the  same  national  federation, 

119.  Participation  in  the  appropriate  industry  is  interpreted  narrowly  In 
the  shipbuilding  and  civil  engineering  a.ssociations  with  the  effect  that 
membership  is  confined  to  employers  in  a homogeneous  group  whose  activi- 
ties are  very  similar  to  one  another.  In  engineering  and  building  on  the  other 
hand,  the  industrial  coverage  is  much  wider  and  membership  is  open  to  a 
greater  range  of  employers  engaged  in  different  sorts  of  activity  within  the 
industry. 

120.  This  could  account  for  some  of  the  differences  between  as.sociations  in 
the  proportion  which  their  membership  represents  of  total  employment  in  their 
respective  industries.  Those  covering  a greater  range  naturally  have  a 
greater  potential  membership  with  which  to  compare  actual  membership,  and, 
moreover,  they  are  more  likely  to  encompass  groups  of  firms  who  feel  that  their 
interests  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  majority  of  firms  in  the  industry,  and 
therefore  elect  to  remain  outside  membership.  Some  associations  have  recog- 
nised this  problem  and  have  set  up  industrial  sections  within  the  association 
to  cater  for  specialised  interests,  as  in  printing  and  building. 

121.  The  limits  on  independence  of  action  implied  by  agreement  to  stick  by 
common  policies  depend  to  a large  extent  on  the  attitudes  of  the  particular 
association  towards  the  necessity  for  joint  action.  The  members  of  the 
NFEA  accept  considerable  limitations  on  their  freedom  of  action  in  regard 
to  wage  policy  and  could  not  remain  in  membership  if  they  wished  to 
implement  a different  policy  in  their  own  firm.  This  Association  perhaps 
epitomises  the  view  that  an  employers’  association  exists  to  prevent  competi- 
tion for  labour  either  by  undercutting  or  by  bidding  up  the  price  against  each 
other.  The  members  of  the  Multiple  Shops  Federation,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  regard  their  employers’  organisations  as  a forum  for  the  discussion  of 
common  problems  rather  than  as  a policy-forming  body.  Between  these  two 
extremes  varying  degrees  of  pressure  to  conform  are  brought  to  bear  on 
members  which  are  discussed  at  greater  length  in  Chapter  III. 

122.  Since  membership  of  all  the  associations  without  exception  is 
voluntary — a feature  which  all  regard,  moreover,  as  fundamental  to  their 
character— it  seems  to  follow  that  the  execution  of  a joint  policy  is  likely 
to  make  100  per  cent  coverage  of  potential  membership  difficult  to  achieve 
and  maintain.  Some  firms  will  resent  the  very  suggestion  that  freedom  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  should  be  qualified  in  any  way  and  prefer  to  remain 
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non-federated,  while  others  will  find  that  in  a particular  case  their  own 
interests  do  not  coincide  with  the  majority  and  will  withdraw  from  membership. 

123.  The  requirement  that  members  should  be  “reputable  ” firms  is  not 
generally  formulated  in  a code  of  conduct  like,  for  example,  a professional 
body.  The  intention  is  to  secure  tliat  members  will  not  bring  discredit  on  the 
Association  by  their  conduct  of  business,  and  the  method  of  vetting  applications 
is  normally  similar  to  that  of  a club.  Applications  are  dealt  with  at  the  local 
level — by  the  local  association  or  the  branch  of  a large  or  national  association 
— where  existing  members  mi^t  be  expected  to  know  something  of  the  appli- 
cant’s business  standing,  and  commonly  require  a proposer  and  seconder  who 
should  satisfy  themselves  on  this  score.  In  the  NFEA  this  procedure  is  more 
formal  and  is  backed  up  by  a requirement  of  its  sister  organisation  the 
Electrical  Contractors’  Association  that  a standard  of  work  should  be  main- 
tained which  is  subject  to  inspection. 

124.  While  these  limitations  on  membership  inevitably  play  some  part  in 
determining  the  extent  to  which  an  association  represents  all  of  the  employers 
in  a particular  industry,  they  also  indicate  that  100  per  cent  membership  is  not 
necessarily  sought  as  a conscious  aim.  Although  increases  in  membership  are 
generally  welcomed,  active  steps  to  recruit  the  non-member  are  not  so  com- 
mon even  in  those  associations  where  the  proportion  of  potential  membership 
is  relatively  lower.  It  was  found  that  association  officials  with  some  excep- 
tions seem  to  regard  the  question  of  membership  as  a matter  for  the  members 
and  prefer  to  receive  an  application  from  an  employer  who  has  already 
decided  he  wants  to  join  than  to  risk  persuading  a reluctant  applicant  who 
may  in  the  event  prove  unacceptable  to  the  other  members.  In  practice, 
therefore,  many  of  the  approaches  to  non-members  are  made  by  members 
rather  than  officials,  and  recruitment  is  carried  out  in  an  informal,  un- 
organised way. 
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CHAPTER  II 


GENERAL  OBJECTS  AND  SCALE  OF  ACTIVITIES 

125  This  Chapter  deals  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  employers  organisa- 
tions and  discusses  the  factors  underlying  the  dillerences  in  the  scale  and 
range  of  activities  between  the  organisations  surveyed. 

GENERAL  OBJECTS 

126.  Employers’  organisations  exist  to  serve  the  interests  of  their  members. 
This  fact  explains  the  dillerences  between  organisations  in  the  range  of  their 
activities  and  the  way  in  which  diese  activities^  have  developed,  because 
the  different  circumstances  of  particular  industries  detcmune  what  these 
interests  are  for  each  organisation.  Activities  are  thus  directed  to  serve  those 
particular  interests. 

127.  Some  organisations  cover  trading  activities  as  well  as  matteis  affecting 
their  members  in  their  capacity  as  employers  of  labour,  but  whatever  the 
range  of  subjects  written  into  the  constitution,  the  associations  are  not 
restrictive  in  the  assistance  they  are  prepared  to  provide  at  the  request  of 
members.  It  even  happens  that  an  association  .supposedly  dealing  only  with 
relations  with  trade  unions  nevertheless  acts  for  its  members  in  pressing 
their  trade  interests.  For  example,  the  Clyde  Shipbuilders'  A,ssociation  which 
is  concerned  only  with  labour  relations  has  acted  for  its  members  in  such 
matters  as  industrial  derating.  The  division  between  trade  and  labour  interests 
is  often  felt  by  association  officials  to  be  artificial  because  many  matters 
dealt  with  affect  both  of  these  interests  to  some  extent. 

128.  There  is  no  clear  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  question  which  of 
the  interests  of  members  are  most  in  need  of  protection  through  membership 
of  associations  in  present  circumstances.  Many  of  the  local  associations 
stress  the  need  for  protection  of  the  employer  from  the  demands  of  organised 
labour,  the  classic  reason  for  the  existence  of  employers’  associations,  but 
national  federations  and  national  associations  without  a local  structure, 
for  example  the  Multiple  Shops  Federation,  tended  to  stress  the  importance 
of  protecting  members’  interests  in  their  relations  with  Government,  public 
authorities,  professional  bodies,  suppliers  of  materials,  and  “customers”  (that 
is  to  say  large  users  of  the  service  or  commodity  supplied,  frequently  public 
bodies  or  main  contractors).  It  seems  likely  that  this  is  simply  a difference 
of  emphasis  depending  on  individual  circumstances,  rather  than  reflecting  a 
different  concept  of  what  the  association  primarily  exists  for.  Thus  the  rep- 
resentation of  members’  interests  to  Government  tends  to  be  more  frequent 
at  national  level,  while  the  bulk  of  industrial  relations  work  occurs  in  the 
local  association  office. 

129.  The  term  “protection  of  interests”  is  perhaps  too  negative  a description 
of  the  objects  of  associations  in  serving  their  members,  l^ile  these  objects 
certainly  include  the  protection  of  interests  in  the  sense  of  the  prevention  of 
action  by  other  bodies  which  would  harm  their  members — the  defensive 
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attitude— it  is  also  regarded  as  embracing  a duty  to  consider  common  prob- 
lems arising  within  the  industry— the  “management  assistance”  attitude. 
Whereas  the  first  kind  of  activity  involves  making  a response  to  action 
taken  by  an  outside  agency,  whether  Government,  trade  union,  or  customer, 
or  at  most  to  anticipate  possible  harmful  action  by  such  bodies,  the  second 
kind  involves  seeking  out  ways  of  assisting  their  members  to  run  their 
businesses  more  efficiently.  This  can  take  the  form  of  encouraging  research 
into  technical  processes,  the  analysis  of  future  manpower  needs,  the  develop- 
ment of  common  training  standards,  the  consideration  of  future  craft  struc- 
ture, assistance  in  the  introduction  of  costing  techniques  or  work  study 
techniques,  the  problem  of  accident  prevention  and  assistance  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  safe  working  practices. 

130.  Many  of  this  second  group  of  activities  are  of  fairly  recent  introduc- 
tion, and  the  degree  of  involvement  of  the  associations  included  in  the 
survey  varies  considerably.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  these  activities  extend 
into  fields  where  other  services  are  already  provided  in  some  form  or  another, 
e.g.  by  management  consultants.  Training  Boards,  HM  Factory  Inspec- 
torate, and  the  degree  of  involvement  naturally  takes  into  account  the 
existence  of  these  other  bodies.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  aspect  of  the  functions 
of  employers’  associations  which  is  not  only  important  in  present  circum- 
stances but  seems  to  be  growing  in  importance. 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  SCALE  OF  ACTIVITIES 

131.  Although  there  is  considerable  similarity  in  the  stated  objects  of  all 
the  associations  visited  there  is  no  corresponding  uniformity  in  the  services 
provided  for  members.  This  situation  seems  to  arise  from  two  factors. 
Firstly,  since  associations  exist  to  serve  the  interests  of  members,  it  follows 
that  each  association  will  determine  what  particular  interests  of  its  own 
members  need  serving,  and  they  may  vary  according  to  the  particular 
industry  or  the  local  circumstances.  Services  are  therefore  provided  in 
response  to  a demand  from  the  members,  and  tend  to  be  those  kinds  of 
assistance  which  the  majority  of  the  members  feel  they  need.  The  growth 
of  services  within  each  association  has  tended  therefore  to  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  extent  of  change  within  an  industry  or  locality  and  the 
emergence  of  new  problems  faced  by  the  employers  in  that  industry.  New  and 
additional  services  are  therefore  “tacked  on”  piecemeal  to  an  existing  struc- 
ture rather  than  growing  as  a smooth  development  of  an  original  nucleus. 

132.  The  second  factor  influencing  the  kind  of  services  provided  is  more 
difficult  to  define,  and  may  be  termed  the  “mood"  or  attitude  of  the 
association.  This  again  probably  reflects  prevailing  membership  attitudes, 
which  the  circumstances  of  an  industry  or  locality  may  influence.  The 
distinction  can  best  be  illustrated  by  extreme  examples,  but  this  is  not  to 
say  that  associations  can  be  divided  into  two  camps,  since  the  variations  in 
mood  are  subtly  differentiated. 

133.  "Common  Forum"  Attitude:  The  Multiple  Shops  Federation  has 
about  200  “ direct”  and  300  “indirect”  members  who  belong  to  five  affiliated 
associations  concerned  with  the  retailing  of  different  groups  of  commodities 
—meat,  grocery,  wine,  clothing  and  shoes.  The  common  interests  of  members 
are  primarily  that  they  can  all  be  seriously  affected  by  legislation  and  are 
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subject  to  regulation  particularly  by  local  government  (e.g.  in  the  matter 
of  planning  application  for  new  premises),  and  all  employ  similar  grades  ot 
worker.  These  common  interests  find  expression  through  the  Associations ' 
and  the  national  Federation  in  the  formulation  of  a joint  response  to  Govern- 
ment proposals,  mutual  assistance  in  dealing  with  planning  regulations  etc, 
and  the  negotiation  of  national  rates  of  wages  and  working  conditions  with 
the  appropriate  trade  union. 

134.  In  these  activities  the  members  seem  to  regard  their  association  . 
more  as  a spokesman  on  their  behalf  to  outside  bodies  than  as  a vehicle  for  ' 
joint  action  by  the  industry.  In  other  words  they  do  not  meet  together  to 
decide  a common  policy  and  then  go  back  to  their  own  businesses  and  carry 
it  out ; they  each  develop  their  own  policies  independently  and  come  together 
when  the  need  arises  to  express  the  common  features  of  these  policies.  For  - 
instance,  the  impetus  to  negotiate  wages  nationally  with  the  trade  union 
does  not  stem  from  a desire  to  establish  common  conditions  throughout  the  , 
industry.  Most  of  the  employers  probably  feel  that  it  is  basically  their  own 
decision  to  determine  the  wages  and  conditions  of  their  employees  and  in  [ 
practice  they  do  so.  The  value  to  the  employers  of  national  negotiation  is 
that  they  are  a means  of  dealing  with  demands  by  workers  through  their  trade 
unions  for  the  improvement  of  these  conditions. 

135.  These  associations  therefore  act  as  the  spokesmen  to  the  unions  of  the : 
common  attitude  of  the  employers  towards  particular  proposals  made  to  one 
or  all  of  them.  The  “mood”  of  these  associations  can  therefore  be  likened  to 
a conference  where  people  with  similar  interests  share  views  and  pool  expori-  ■ 
ences.  Tlie  services  provided  reflect  this  mood  and  consist  of  means  whereby  : 
views  can  be  expressed,  e.g.  meetings,  and  the  means  of  finding  out  what 
is  happening  outside  their  own  business  but  which  could  affect  it — information 
services  covering  Government  legislation,  the  development  plans  ot  planning 
authorities,  reports  on  the  state  of  trade  and  factors  influencing  it.  wage  move- 
ments and  agreements  with  the  trade  union. 

136.  “Joint  Action"  Attitude : The  Federation  of  Civil  Engineering  Con- 
tractors  is  a national  association  ot  employers  engaged  in  civil  engineering 
activities  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  common  interests  of  these  employers 
are  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  ot  the  Multiple  Retailers  with  regard  to  , 
the  effect  of  legislation  on  the  industry,  and  the  employment  ot  similar  grades 
ot  labour.  They  have,  however,  an  additional  reason  to  desire  to  influence 
Government  because  of  the  important  effect  on  the  industry’s  prosperity  of 
Government  economic  policy.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  these  contractors  is  financed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  central  Govern- 
ment, and  the  expression  of  the  views  ot  the  industry  on  the  need  for  Gov- 
ernment action  or  on  the  effects  of  a particular  policy  is  clearly  a vital  need. 

137.  The  “mood”  of  this  association  is  quite  different  from  tliat  of  the 
Multiple  Retailers.  Although  the  Federation  can  act  as  a spokesman  for  the  • 
industry  if  the  need  arises,  its  importance  to  the  individual  member  seems  to  ■ 
lie  much  more  in  the  opportunity  it  provides  to  achieve  corporate  action  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the  industry.  Members  therefore  look  to  the 
Federation  to  consider  these  problems,  agree  on  a common  policy,  and  to 
take  appropriate  action. 
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138.  Matters  considered  appropriate  for  the  Federation  to  consider  include 
the  future  programme  of  civil  engineering  work,  the  supply  of  materials,  the 
availability  of  plant  and  machinery,  technical  research,  conditions  of  contracts, 
industrial  relations,  education  and  training,  and  the  encouragement  of  safe 
working  practices,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  legislation  and  the  conduct  of 
public  relations.  The  action  taken  by  the  Federation  on  these  matters  varies 
considerably  according  to  the  nature  of  the  problem.  With  regard  to  pro- 
gramme of  work,  the  emphasis  may  be  on  representation  to  Government  on 
the  need  for  a planned  road  programme ; in  education  and  training,  courses 
may  be  provided  or  sponsored  and  common  standards  agreed  for  application 
in  tiie  industry  ; on  conditions  of  contract  the  Federation  has  studied  the  legal 
implications  and  drawn  up  a model  form  of  contract  jointly  with  the  pro- 
fessional civil  engineering  bodies. 

139.  Thus  although  these  two  Federations  both  set  out  to  serve  their 
members’  interests,  the  nature  of  the  organisations  and  the  services  provided 
differ  quite  markedly  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  members  in  the 
two  industries  consider  that  corporate  action  is  desirable,  and  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  industry.  A similar  contrast  is  apparent  between  the  atti- 
tude of  the  National  Federated  Electrical  Association  as  a joint  action  body, 
and  the  smaller  associations  in  miscellaneous  industries  which  act  as  spokes- 
men of  common  views.  In  most  organisations,  however,  both  attitudes  are 
present  to  some  extent  and  the  degree  to  which  corporate  action  is  desired 
varies  between  different  activities  of  the  same  organisation. 

140.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  differences  are  not  only  apparent  in  com- 
paring associations  in  different  industries.  Local  associations  within  the  same 
industry  and  affiliated  to  the  same  national  federation  can  differ  from  each 
other  quite  considerably  in  the  range  of  services  offered  to  their  members, 
reflecting  a similar  difference  in  the  attitudes  and  circumstances  prevailing  in 
particular  areas.  The  differences  are  reduced  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that 
the  supporting  services  provided  by  the  national  Federation  are  the  same  for 
all,  but  this  does  not  result  in  the  uniformity  of  services  which  is  a feature  of 
national  associations  organised  into  branches,  like  the  National  Federated 
Electrical  Association  or  the  Federation  of  Civil  Engineering  Contractors. 

Financial  Resources 

141.  Although  the  financial  resources  of  associations  vary  widely  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  subscription,  the  number  and  type  of  members  etc.  shortage 
of  money  does  not  seem  to  play  a dominant  part  in  determining  the  scale  of 
activities  of  employers’  associations.  While  it  is  true  that  associations  can 
only  provide  those  services  which  the  members  are  prepared  to  pay  for,  there 
was  no  real  evidence  in  the  associations  visited  that  employers  were  unwilling 
to  provide  the  money  for  the  services  they  wanted.  (It  does  not  follow  from 
this,  of  course,  that  individual  officers  in  particular  associations  do  not  feel 
that  they  could  do  with  more  money,  which  they  would  be  able  to  use  in  order 
to  provide  members  with  more  services.)  Variation  in  income  seems  therefore 
to  provide  an  indication  of  the  scale  of  activities  desired,  rather  than  placing 
an  arbitrary  limit  on  the  development  of  activities. 

142.  There  are,  however,  some  important  qualifications  to  this  statement. 
The  demand  for  services  can  temporarily  outstrip  revenue  so  that  the  associ- 
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ation’s  finances  run  into  deficit,  as  has  happened  with  the  National  Federation 
SlS  Sades  Employers.  The  lack  of  finance  can  m these  circumstances 
inhibit  the  adequate  development  of  services. 

143  Employers’  associations  with  a substantial  membership  of  small  firms 
find  a areater  reluctance  to  accept  increases  in  subscription  rates,  wlule  at  the 
Lme  tkne  Sey  may  have  to  face  greater  administrative  costs  rela  ion  to 
sLTofTncome  Also  small  local  associations  can  find  it  more  difficult  than 
their  larger  bretliren  to  develop  services  as  a local  initiative,  although  this 
mobto  can  be  tackled  by  joint  action  with  other  associations,  Uie  sharing  of 
staff  ” CO  operation  on  a regional  basis.  The  building  employers  associ- 
atiois  are  currently  dealing  with  a problem  of  this  sort  by  reorganising  their 
numerous  small  associations  into  areas  to  provide  an  improved  service  (see 
paragraph  291). 


THE  VALIDITY  OF  COMPARISON  BETWEEN 
ORGANISATIONS 

144  The  difference,s  between  employers’  organisations  in  the  nature  and 
scope 'of  their  activities  which  are  examined  in  greater  detail  in  the  follow- 
M Chapters  are  not  therefore  of  the  kind  which  would  justify  a comparison 
leading  to  value  judgments.  It  is  not  a question  of  deciding  how  far  each 
organLfion  measurefup  to.  or  falls  short  of.  an  ideal  and  distinguishing  the 
go^  from  the  bad.  The  difference.s  are  fundamental  to  the  nature  of  these 
organisations,  and  stem  from  the  object  of  each  organi.sation  to  serve  the  par- 
ticular  interests  of  its  members.  An  employers’  organisation  does  what  it  does 
because  it  is  what  its  members  need,  rather  than  because  it  is  what  any 
organisation  of  employers  ought  to  do. 


145.  Comparison  between  the  ways  in  which  different  organisations  cairy 
out  similar  functions  can,  however,  throw  light  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
interests  of  employers  in  different  industries  coincide,  as  well  as  showing  why 
one  organisation  could  not  be  expected  to  do  what  another  is  able  to  do  m the 
particular  circumstances  of  its  industry  or  locality. 
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CHAPTER  m 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  ACTIVITIES 
THE  GENERAL  POSITION 

146.  In  general,  the  activities  of  the  employers’  associations  included  in 
the  survey  which  are  connected  with  industrial  relations  in  their  industries 
can  be  classified  in  two  groups ; 

(а)  The  representation  of  employers’  interests  in  dealing  with  trade 
unions,  including  the  negotiation  of  wages  and  conditions  and  the 
handling  of  disputes  between  employers  and  workers. 

(б)  Assistance  to  members  in  dealing  with  their  own  management/ 
labour  problems.  This  covers  a wide  range  of  services  offered,  from 
the  giving  of  advice  in  response  to  telephone  enquiries  from  in- 
dividual members  (not  always  easily  distinguished  from  the  informa- 
tion service  described  in  paragraphs  238-242),  to  the  provision  or 
sponsoring  of  training  courses  in  industrial  relations  for  managerial 
personnel  in  member  firms  and  in  some  cases  the  beginnings  of  a 
consultancy  service  to  examine  and  advise  on  the  individual  prob- 
lems of  members. 

147.  Although  the  general  position  can  thus  be  neatly  summarised,  the 
ways  in  which  the  different  associations  carry  out  their  functions  and  the 
extent  of  their  involvement  do  not  follow  a general  pattern.  In  this  chapter 
the  activities  of  the  associations  are  analysed  under  four  headings  to  illu- 
strate the  major  differences  and  to  indicate  common  features: 

(a)  the  negotiation  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment ; 

(b)  the  handling  of  disputes ; 

(c)  contacts  with  trade  unions ; 

(d)  the  provision  of  advice  and  assistance  to  management. 

NEGOTIATION  OF  WAGES  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

148.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the  activities  of  associations  are  examined 
in  relation  to : 

(a)  the  negotiation  of  national  wage  rates ; 

(i>)  the  negotiation  of  other  conditions  of  work  ; 

(c)  the  negotiation  of  wages  and  conditions  for  staff  workers ; 

(d)  their  influence  on  local  wage  negotiations ; 

(e)  their  involvement  in  productivity  bargaining. 

Negotiation  of  National  Wage  Rates 

149.  Associations  in  all  of  these  industries  negotiate  with  trade  unions 
on  national  wage  rates.  There  is  however  a wide  difference  in  the  degree 
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to  which  associations  use  these  negotiations  as  a means  of  establishing  a pay 
structure  for  the  industry  as  a whole.  One  association  attempts  to  impose 
the  agreed  rates  as  uniform  and  standard ; some  others  attempt  to  influence 
by  one  means  or  another  variations  in  excess  of  the  agreed  rates ; and  yet 
others  take  no  action  to  control  levels  of  earnings  in  individual  firms. 

150.  Because  of  the  considerations  outlined  in  the  following  paragraphs, 
the  activities  of  the  associations  in  negotiating  national  wages  agreements  do 
not  except  in  one  case,  produce  a national  wage  structure  for  the  industries 
they  serve,  in  the  sense  of  establishing  a relation.ship  between  the  earnings 
levels  of  craftsmen  and  unskilled  workers,  or  between  supervisory  grades  and 
production  workers.  Considerable  variations  have  grown  up  between  the 
earnings  levels  of  particular  crafts,  for  example,  between  lithographers  and 
compositors  in  the  printing  industry,  and  between  the  earnings  of  the  same 
type  of  workers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  or  in  different  sectors  of  an 
industry.  In  general,  the  most  that  the  central  negotiations  can  achieve  in 
this  direction  is  to  indicate  a pattern  of  relationships  which  individual  em- 
ployers may  follow  in  the  establishment  of  their  own  wage  structures  if  they 
wish  to.  and  if  they  are  able  to  in  the  prevailing  labour  supply  situation  or 
other  circumstances  affecting  their  business. 

Regulation  of  the  Wage  Structure  for  an  Industry 

151.  Electrical  Contracting : The  association  which  negotiates  fixed  rates 
for  its  industry  is  the  National  Federated  Electrical  Association.  Members  of 
this  Association  undertake  to  abide  by  the  national  agreed  rate.s  and  not  to 
negotiate  separately  with  the  trade  union.  The  national  agreement  includes 
only  two  district  variations,  for  London  and  Merseyside,  and  also  specifies 
additional  payments  to  be  made  under  certain  conditions  such  as  dirt  money. 
Employers  are  however  not  prevented  by  the  agreement  from  paying  merit 
increases  to  individual  workers  for  long  service  or  for  special  ability  for 
particular  work.  In  order  to  control  the  situation  on  large  sites  where  several 
contractors  may  be  working  in  company  with  other  building  contractors,  the 
Association  has  set  up  management  liaison  committees  which  regulate  pay- 
ment of  merit  increases  and  the  requirements  for  overtime,  and  guide  mem- 
bers on  the  interpretation  of  the  agreement.  Discipline  is  strict  and  members 
who  depart  from  the  agreement  are  called  before  a special  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Association  and  may  be  given  the  alternative  of  payment  of 
a fine  or  expulsion.  Expulsion  from  the  NFEA  also  means  expulsion  from 
the  trading  association,'  Until  recently  such  expulsion  carried  with  it  a 
powerful  sanction  in  that  members  of  the  trade  association  were  able  to 
obtain  materials  at  discounted  prices.  This  practice  was  regarded  as  contrary 
to  the  Restrictive  Trade  Practices  Act  and  has  been  discontinued.  In  practice 
the  number  of  expulsions  is  very  small  and  does  not  exceed  one  per  year,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  maintenance  of  uniform  rates  depends  less  on  the 
application  of  sanctions  than  on  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  self  interest  of  the 
members  to  have  a uniform  rate.  A series  of  meetings  held  to  consult  the 
membership  on  the  question  of  maintaining  a standard  rate  over  a long  term 
period  or  introducing  a minimum  rate  plus  a locally  negotiated  bonus  pro- 
duced 90  per  cent  support  for  the  continuation  of  the  Association’s  policy. 


1 The  National  Electrical  Contractors’  Trading  Association. 
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152.  Factors  contributing  to  the  desire  of  the  members  for  a common 
wage  policy  include  the  following ; 

(d)  Much  of  the  work  undertaken  is  on  sub-contract  and  tendered  for 
on  a fixed  price  basis  some  time  in  advance  of  the  start  of  actual 
work,  which  is  in  any  case  determined  by  the  main  contractor.  There 
is  therefore  a strong  advantage  in  working  on  known  fixed  labour 
costs  when  tendering. 

(b)  The  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  contract  represented  by  labour 
costs  is  high.  It  is  usually  about  50  per  cent,  but  can  be  as  high  as 
80  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  on  some  contracts  where  materials  are 
supplied  by  the  main  contractor.  Wage  increases  granted  after 
tendering  would  therefore  severely  affect  profitability. 

(e)  The  nature  of  the  work  undertaken  by  craftsmen  in  the  industry 
makes  it  difficult  to  work  out  schemes  of  payment  by  results  or 
incentive  bonuses.  Employers  negotiating  their  own  rates  would  there- 
fore tend  simply  to  bid  up  the  price  of  labour  against  each  other 
without  any  real  possibility  of  gaining  increased  production  in  return 
for  increased  wages. 

(d)  The  number  of  small  firms  in  the  industry  is  very  high.  About 
75  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  Association  employ  less  than 
25  employees.  Members  are  likely  to  feel  therefore  that  their  strength 
in  negotiating  with  a strong  trade  union  lies  in  the  association  rather 
than  in  tlieir  own  hands.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  this  is  a 
homogeneous  industry  whose  members  large  and  small  are  faced 
with  broadly  similar  circumstances  and  problems.  There  is  therefore 
a greater  likelihood  that  the  self-interest  of  individual  members  will 
coincide  and  that  a policy  suitable  for  one  will  be  suitable  for  all 
than  in  those  industries  where  circumstances  are  very  diverse  as  in 
engineering. 

153.  Because  of  all  these  factors  the  association  is  probably  succeeding  in 
its  aim  of  operating  a wage  policy  for  the  industiy.  It  should  be  said  however 
that  it  is  not  doing  so  wiffiout  difficulties.  On  those  contracts  where  the 
members  of  the  Association  ate  working  on  the  same  site  as  employers 
belonging  to  other  employers’  associations  or  none,  pressures  are  brought 
to  bear  on  them  to  pay  rates  in  line  with  the  general  standard  of  earnings 
on  the  site  rather  than  in  the  electrical  contracting  indus^  generally.  In 
some  cases,  such  as  on  oil  refinery  and  chemical  plant  sites,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Association  to  recognise  the  need  for  members  to  dep^ 
from  the  common  policy  in  the  individual  circumstances  of  a particular  site 
contract,  and  such  members  are  granted  “dispensations”  to  pay  rates  in 
excess  of  the  national  agreernent.  Such  dispensations  are  not  willingly  granted 
by  the  Association  and  do  not  amount  to  the  granting  of  complete  freedom 
to  the  member  to  pay  what  he  likes.  The  Association  has  to  be  notified  of  the 
rates  to  be  paid  and  attempts  to  retain  control  over  the  situation. 

154.  These  arrangements  for  controlling  wage  levels  cover  manual  workers 
only.  No  attempt  is  made  to  control  or  influence  salary  levels  of  clerical  or 
supervisory  staff,  for  whom  individual  employers  usually  determine  tiiedr  own 
rates. 
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Negotiation  of  Basic  Rates 

155.  All  of  the  other  associations  visited  negotiate  national  wage  agree- 
ments which  in  fact  establish  minimum  payments  and  individual  employers 
make  higher  payments  in  one  form  or  another  where  tliey  wish  to  do  so. 
The  national  negotiations  do  not  therefore  themselves  establish  a wage  : 
structure  for  the  industry,  which  is  instead  the  result  of  the  combination  of 
national  agreements  and  local  bargaining.  The  influence  of  as-sociations  on  ; 
local  negotiations  is  examined  separately  in  paragraphs  169  to  183. 

156.  The  building  employers  provide  an  intere,sting  illustration  of  a ; 
national  agreement  which  amounts  to  a settlement  of  basic  rates,  although 

it  is  formally  provided  in  the  agreement  that  “The  current  standard  rates 
of  wages  . , . shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  Council  ”.  In  practice  local  additions  ‘ 
and  “standing  bonuses”  are  applied  at  site  level,  in  much  the  same  way  as  ; 
in  the  other  industries  studied.  Yet  until  nearly  20  years  ago  building  , 
employers  adhered  to  the  wage  structure  negotiated  at  industry  level  and  ; 
their  standard  rates  were  applied  without  local  additions  except  where  >' 
authorised  at  national  level.  It  is  notable  in  this  respect  that  some  of  the  ;r 
factors  mentioned  in  paragraph  151  which  make  a standard  rate  advan-  : 
tageous  to  the  electrical  contractors  apply  akso  in  this  industry,  notably  the  ; 
benefit  of  known  labour  costs  for  tendering  purpo.ses,  and  the  importance  of  ' 
labour  costs  as  an  element  of  total  costs.  There  are  however  other  factors  ; 
which  do  not  affect  the  electrical  contractors  to  the  same  degree.  Firstly,  the  i 
membership  of  the  National  Federation  of  Buiiding  Trade  Employers  in-  . 
eludes  a wider  variety  of  large  and  small  contractors  and  the  employment  of  •; 
substantial  numbers  of  men  on  one  site  is  more  common,  so  that  there  is  less  ; 
reliance  on  individuals  working  on  their  own.  Secondly,  there  is  a greater  ; 
variety  of  operations  undertaken  by  these  contractors  involving  different  types  ; 
of  skill  in  the  labour  force,  and  in  post-war  years  new  methods  of  con- 
■struotion  have  been  introduced  which  have  reduced  the  emphasis  on  skill 
ana  increased  the  value  of  higher  levels  of  production.  Moreover,  the  volume  ; 
of  production  of  individual  and  groups  of  workers  is  capable  of  measure- 
ment ; a factor  which  has  contributed  to  the  growth  in  the  practice  of  , 
labour-only  sub-contraoling.  In  this  context,  the  movement  of  the  employers  = 
towards  a more  flexible  wage  negotiating  system  embracing  the  negotiation 
by  individual  employers  of  incentive  bonuses  can  be  seen  to  be  just  as  likely  :: 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  employers  in  this  industry  as  the  standard  wage  ■ 
structure  is  for  the  electrical  contractors. 

157.  Civil  Engineering ; The  national  negotiations  in  the  civil  engineering 
industry  fulfil  a similar  purpose  to  those  in  the  building  industry.  There  is, 
of  course  a substantial  element  of  common  membership  in  the  two  organisa- 
tions among  large  employers  engaged  in  both  building  and  civil  engineering 
activities.  Although  the  rates  of  pay  negotiated  are  “standard”  rates  for 
particular  classes  of  worker,  they  are  frequently  supplemented  by  bonus  pay- 
ments on  particular  sites.  Extra  payments  oldmed  in  recompense  for  poor 
working  conditions  (“dirty  sites”)  are  negotiated  -through  the  machinery  of 
the  Conciliation  Board,  but  no  attempt  is  made  by  the  Federation  to  control 
additional  payments  made  in  the  form  of  a bonus.  The  view  is  taken  that 
each  site  is.  in  effect,  a “one  off”  job  which  varies  from  other  sites  in  terms 
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of  desigp,  specification,  physical  unknowns  and  incidence  ol  repetitive  opera- 
tions. The  Federation  does  not  therefore  participate  in  the  negotiation  of  site 
agreements  on  bonus  rates,  since  the  employer  is  the  only  one  in  a position 
to  know  the  facts  of  the  site.  It  is  em^asised  Aat  these  variations  apply 
to  sites  rather  than  employment  with  a particular  contractor.  The  employer 
working  on  a number  of  sites  may  negotiate  separate  agreements  for  each. 

158.  Shipbuilding:  The  Shipbuilding  Employer’  Federation  negotiates 
national  basic  rates  which  have  in  effect  become  minimum  rates  to  which 
various  additions  may  be  negotiated  locally.  Probably  only  about  5 per  cent 
of  craftsmen  are  now  thought  to  be  receiving  simply  the  basic  rate,  although 
the  proportion  of  craftsmen’s  mates  and  labourers  in  this  position  is  much 
higher.  This  is  partly  because  of  the  use  of  payment  by  results  schemes  in 
the  industry  which  has  brought  with  it  the  custom  of  negotiating  “lieu  rates” 
for  workers  whose  output  cannot  be  measured.  This  type  of  payment  is  nego- 
tiated locally  without  control  by  the  Federation,  but  practice  varies  in  different 
areas  as  to  how  far  the  local  associations  are  involved  in  these  negotiations. 

159.  Engineering : In  the  engineering  industry  national  negotiations  have 
traditionally  determined  minimum  rates  which  specify  the  hourly  time  rates  to 
be  paid  for  particular  classes  of  worker.  These  rates  may  not  be  varied  by 
member  firms  but  they  are  free  to  make  supplementary  payments  of  various 
kinds  which  will  increase  total  earnings.  In  fact,  the  rales  in  the  national 
agreement  are  very  much  lower  than  the  average  earnings  in  the  industry  and 
the  last  earnings  inquiry  carried  out  by  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federa- 
tion in  1963  indicated  that  at  that  time  the  number  of  skilled  workers  receiv- 
ing the  minimum  rate  was  only  about  2 per  cent,  althou^  there  were  con- 
siderable regional  variations  in  the  amount  by  which  earnings  exceeded  the 
minimum.  The  negotiation  of  supplementary  payments  takes  place  at  the  level 
of  the  individual  firm  and  the  importance  of  these  negotiations  has  grown 
steadily  in  recent  years  relatively  to  the  importance  ol  national  negotiations 
on  the  minimum  rate. 

160.  Printing : In  the  printing  industry  the  negotiations  are  about  basic 
weekly  rates  plus  a cost  of  living  sliding  scale'  and  extra  payments  to  be  made 
in  certain  conditions.  These  are  minimum  rates,  and  firms  are  free  to  pay 
above  the  rate  if  they  wish.  From  information  obtained  by  the  British  Federa- 
tion of  Master  Printers  it  appears  that  nearly  all  workers  are  getting  some- 
thing on  top  of  the  basic  rate  and  that  the  main  difference  is  between  those 
who  receive  just  a little  more  and  those  who  receive  a great  deal  more.  In  this 
industry  also  the  level  of  earnings  is  therefore  determined  much  more  by 
domestic  negotiations  at  the  level  of  the  individual  firm  than  by  the  negotia- 
tion  of  a national  rate. 

161.  Multiple  Retailing  and  Miscellaneous  Industries : la  multiple  retailing 
and  in  the  smaller  associations  in  miscellaneous  industries  national  negotia- 
tions produce  minimum  rates  for  particular  grades  of  worker  which  employers 
may  vary  upwards  at  their  own  discretion.  Some  of  the  employers  m multiple 
retailing  are  in  branches  of  the  industry  which  is  covered  by  Wages  Council 
Orders  and  the  voluntary  agreements  entered  into  seem  to  have  a great  deal 
in  common  with  such  Orders  in  that  they  prescribe  a minimum  rate  without 

1 Notice  has  been  given  by  the  Federation  that  this  wiU  he  excluded  from  future  agreements. 
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any  suggestion  that  this  should  also  be  the  normal  rate.  In  practice,  it  seems 
likely  that  average  earnings  in  these  industries  are  more  closely  related  to 
the  nationally  agreed  rates  than  in  some  other  industries.  No  hard  figures  are 
available  but  it  is  estimated  that  about  half  the  workers  in  multiple  retting 
receive  some  higher  rate  of  payment  than  the  national  minimum.  National 
negotiations  therefore  remain  the  most  important  area  of  bargaining  in  these 
industries. 

162.  In  the  industries  which  use  national  negotiations  to  establish  mini, 
mum  rates,  it  appears  that  collective  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  employers 
in  practice  produce  rates  of  pay  which  are  the  lowest  which  employers  and 
trade  unions  will  accept  as  reasonable.  The  employer’s  interest  in  establishing 
such  minima  is  that  such  an  agreement  will  prevent  unfair  competition 
between  employers  by  undercutting  labour  costs  below  a reasonable  level. 

163.  Because  these  rates  are  normally  used  as  the  platform  on  which  addi- 
tional payments  are  based,  claims  for  increases  on  the  national  rate  generally 
affect  all  workers  in  practice,  and  not  simply  those  workers  receiving  the  basic 
rate  only.*  The  importance  of  national  negotiations  to  the  employer  therefore 
is  that  they  concern  the  question  whether  there  should  be  a general  increase 
in  wages  throughout  the  industry.  The  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
employers  have  been  trying  to  move  towards  the  elimination  of  this  aspect  of 
the  national  negotiations  in  their  industries  by  the  introduction  of  the  concept 
that  the  national  rate  should  be  a minimum  level  of  earnings.  Therefore,  some 
of  the  increases  negotiated  in  the  most  recent  long-temt  package  deals  in 
these  industries  apply  only  to  those  workers  who  do  not  earn  more  than  the 
minimum.  Althou^  this  concept  ha,s  not  yet  been  generally  accepted,  it  indl. 
cates  a point  of  view  that  national  rates  in  these  industries  should  become 
realistic  minimum  rates  subject  to  upward  variation  to  suit  individual  circum- 
stances. There  is  clearly  a desire  in  these  employers’  organisations  to  bring 
basic  rates  more  into  line  with  actual  earnings.  This  means  that  the  negotia- 
tion of  increases  in  national  rates  would  tend  to  follow  earnings  movements 
in  the  industry  rather  than  raise  the  level  of  earnings  throughout  the  industry, 
as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Negotiation  of  Conditions  of  Work  other  than  Wages 

164.  National  negotiations  also  commonly  cover  conditions  of  work  other 
than  wages.  Subjects  covered  under  this  heading  include  the  length  of  the 
working  week,  and  the  amount  of  paid  holiday,  and  agreements  lay  down 
rules  governing  the  payment  of  extra  allowances  such  as  payment  for  travel- 
ling time,  shift  premiums  and  overtime  premiums.  In  the  engineering,  build- 
ing and  civil  engineering  industries  particularly,  the  range  of  subjects  covered 
in  the  national  agreement  is  quite  wide. 

165.  In  contrast  to  tlie  normal  attitude  towards  the  negotiation  of  wages, 
the  national  agreements  on  conditions  of  work  are  regarded  as  standard  and 
are  not  subject  to  improvement  at  the  local  level.  However,  local  associations 
may  add  to  the  number  of  subjects  covered  in  district  agreements  and  several 

1 This  is  claimed  not  to  bo  generally  true  in  multiple  retailing  although  some  movement  In 
company  rates  usually  follows  negotiations  of  a national  increase. 
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associations  have  in  fact  done  so.  For  example,  the  Tyne  Shipbuilders" 
Association  negotiates  an  agreement  covering  actual  times  of  starting  work, 
and  the  timing  of  statutory  holidays. 

166.  The  importance  to  employers  of  uniform  action  in  these  matters  seems 
to  arise  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  granting  of  improved  conditions  of  work 
adds  to  labour  costs  without  any  direct  compensation  in  increased  production. 
If  individual  employers  were  to  offer  better  conditions  than  those  specified 
in  the  national  agreement,  they  might  therefore  make  themselves  uncompeti- 
tive. If,  for  example,  one  firm  were  to  concede  an  extra  week’s  holiday  with 
pay,  it  would  lose  a week’s  production  and  its  costs  would  rise  in  comparison 
with  its  competitors ; whereas,  if  the  improvement  in  conditions  applies 
throughout  the  industry,  the  rise  in  costs  does  not  affect  the  competitive 
position  of  individual  firms.  This  means,  in  other  words,  that  firms  do  not 
feel  they  have  anything  to  gain  individually  in  return  for  conceding  improved 
conditions.  Their  attitude  to  such  claims  is  therefore  different  from  their 
attitude  to  a local  wage  claim,  where,  in  theory  at  least,  increased  costs  can 
be  absorbed  by  a compensatory  increase  in  production. 

Negotiation  of  Wages  and  Conditions  for  Staff  Workers 

167.  Except  in  engineering  and  shipbuilding,  these  associations  do  not 
generally  negotiate  wage  rates  and  conditions  for  supervisors  or  technical, 
commercial  and  clerical  staff.  In  shipbuilding,  rates  are  agreed  nationally  for 
draughtsmen,  and  in  engineering  the  Federation  negotiates  national  rates  for 
draughtsmen,  scientific  workers  and  clerical  staff.  Supervisors  are  not  included 
in  these  arrangements  but  claims  in  respect  of  groups  of  workers  can  be 
dealt  with  through  an  agreed  procedure  providing  the  trade  union  can  show 
that  it  has  a majority  membership  in  the  grade  in  question  at  the  particular 
establishment. 

168.  It  appears  therefore  that  employers  have  generally  not  seen  any 
great  advantage  in  bargaining  collectively  with  trade  unions  on  wage 
rates  for  these  groups  of  workers.  It  was  suggested  by  association  officials 
that  difficulties  could  arise  in  determining  the  grading  of  work  to  which 
wage  rates  would  be  applicable  in  view  of  the  wide  variety  of  work 
undertaken  in  these  grades.  However,  it  also  seems  likely  that  employers 
prefer  to  deal  with  these  grades  of  worker  either  on  an  individual  basis 
or  on  a company  basis. 

Influence  on  Local  Wage  Negotiations 

169.  Only  one  of  the  local  employers’  associations  visited  negotiates  collec- 
tively on  behalf  of  its  members  supplementary  rates  of  pay  applicable  to  a 
whole  district.  Many  of  the  national  agreements  of  course  include  district  varia- 
tions but  these  seem  to  have  decreased  in  importance  except  where  the  national 
negotiations  produce  a basic  rate  which  is  also  the  normal  rate  of  earnings. 
The  great  majority  of  negotiations  on  local  rates  are  in  fact  earned  out  by 
individual  employers,  acting  independently  but  subject  to  varying  degrees  of 
influence  from  their  employers’  association. 

170.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  strength  of  the  influence  exerted  by  associa- 
tions on  their  members,  but  is  probably  as  strong  as  the  members  of  a 
particular  association  at  a particular  time  want  it  to  be.  As  already  indicated 
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in  paragraph  151  the  members  o£  the  National  Federated  Electrical  Associa- 
tion  have  agreed  that  all  negotiations  should  be  undertaken  at  naUon^  level 
and  that  no  supplementary  payments  will  be  negotiated  by  individual  firms, 

In  the  shipbuilding  industry  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  centrm  control 
of  locid  associations  and  it  is  left  to  each  local  association  to  determine 
the  degree  of  common  action  desired.  In  the  local  associations  included 
in  the  survey  there  are  marked  differences  in  approach. 

171  The  Tyne  Shipbuilders’  Association  uses  district  wage  negotiations 
to  cover  a very  limited  field,  and  local  wage  claims  are  dealt  with  by  the 
employer.  Since  many  o£  the  workers  in  this  indu.stry  are  paid  by  results  in  ; 
this  area,  much  of  this  negotiation  concerns  piecework  prices.  This  associa- 
tion  does  not  attempt  to  influence  the  decisions  of  their  members  on  these  ^ ^ 
claims  unless  advice  is  sought  or  agreement  is  not  reached  and  the  disputes  : 
procedure  is  invoked. 

172.  The  Clyde  Shipbuilders’  Association,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  out  to 
achieve  a common  policy  on  wage  levels  among  its  members,  and  negotiates 
district  rates  for  a wider  range  of  occupations.*  Separate  negotiations  are 
carried  out  for  the  two  districts  in  the  area,  namely  Upper  Clyde  and  Lower 
Clyde,  and  the  resulting  rates  are  treated  as  standard  for  uniform  application 
throughout  the  district.  However,  these  negotiations  do  not  cover  the  whole  : 
range  of  employment  in  the  industry,  and  claims  for  additional  payments  are 
also  frequently  made  to  individual  employers.  These  claims  are  not  primarily 
about  piecework  prices  since  the  piecework  system  is  used  less  on  the  : 
Clyde  than  on  the  Tyne.  In  order  to  maintain  a common  policy  in  thew  , 
areas  also  the  employers  customarily  consult  the  Association  during  domestio 
negotiations,  either  to  seek  advice  on  settlement  of  the  claim  or  the 
■assistance  of  the  Association  staff  in  negotiating  with  the  trade  union.  In 
practice  therefore  the  Association  is  able  to  vet  domestic  claims  to  ensure 
that  a settlement  in  one  yard  does  not  embarrass  the  other  shipyard  employers 
in  the  district.  The  control  exercised  by  this  Association  over  its  members 
is  nevertheless  a voluntary  discipline  rather  than  an  imposed  discipline. 

It  rests  on  the  common  acceptance  by  all  the  meinbers  that  a uniform  policy  : 
is  in  the  interests  of  all,  and  on  a tradition  of  acting  together  in  an  industry 
whose  members  face  similar  problems.  Moreover,  until  recently  there  was 
not  a shipyard  on  the  Clyde  not  in  membership  of  the  Association,  which 
was  therefore  able  to  express  a strong  solidarity  of  feeling  and  interest, 

173.  Another  form  of  control  is  exercised  in  varying  degrees  by  the 
■engineering,  building  and  civil  engineering  associations,  who  specify  in  their 
national  agreements  the  basic  time  rates  payable  in  the  industry,  and  require  < 
individual  employers  not  to  alter  them  by  local  negotiation.  This  means  that 
these  associations  require  that  additional  payments  made  by  employers  to  ■ 
their  workers  are  paid  in  a way  that  does  not  appear  to  infringe  the  nationai ; 
agreement.  Thus,  a member  may  be  requested  not  to  increase  hourly  rates  j 
above  the  nationally  agreed  rates,  while  payments  made  in  the  form  of  a i 
bonus  are  free  from  control.  The  control  therefore  determines  the  way  ia  i 
which  a member  may  pay  above  the  basic  rate,  and  leads  to  the  concentration  : 
of  local  negotiations  on  such  matters  as  piecework  prices  or  incentive  targets. ' 

1 The  North  East  Coast  Shiprepairets’  Association  follows  a broadly  similar  line. 
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174.  Efiforts  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  national  time  rates  and 
locally  negotiated  supplementary  payments  vary  between  associations  even 
in  the  same  industry.  None  o£  the  associations  has  an  effective  sanction 
against  a member  who  insists  on  paying  a higher  time  rate  other  than 
expulsion,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  too  strong  for  this  kind  of  offence, 
although  it  would  be  used  against  a member  who  insisted  on  paying  less  than 
the  agreed  rate.  Association  officials  refer  to  the  moral  pressure  to  conform 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  and  which  may  result  in  the  resignation 
of  the  member  who  refuses  to  conform.  However,  the  use  of  such  pressure 
to  enforce  the  sanctity  of  basic  rates  seems  to  be  less  frequent  than  its  use 
to  enforce  conformity  to  national  agreements  on  conditions  of  work  other  than 
wages. 

175.  It  is  probable  that  adherence  to  basic  time  rates  is  achieved  less 
by  the  control  of  the  association  than  by  the  recognition  by  members  that 
such  adherence  has  advantages  for  them,  for  example,  in  its  use  as  a basis 
for  holiday  and  overtime  payments.  Where  such  advantages  are  outwei^ed  by 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  increasing  the  basic  rate,  for  example  in  order 
to  obtain  scarce  labour,  the  member  will  normally  prefer  to  resign  than 
to  conform,  and  pressure  on  him  to  do  so  will  only  be  taken  if  it  is  felt 
that  his  action  will  damage  the  interests  of  the  employers  as  a whole.  Such 
pressure  in  practice  is  more  often  resorted  to  by  associations  who  have  in 
membership  a substantial  number  of  small  firms,  for  example,  the  engineering 
associations  on  the  North  East  Coast  and  the  building  associations  in  the 
North  West  and  does  not  occur  so  frequently  in  associations  where  larger 
firms  are  predominant  as  in  Coventry  or  London.  This  suggests  that  larger 
firms  generally  desire  more  freedom  in  local  wage  negotiations  than  the 
smaller  employers. 

176.  There  is,  however,  an  example  of  an  employers’  organisation  with  a 
membership  of  mainly  small  and  medium-sized  firms  which  does  not 
attempt  to  control  the  way  in  which  members  pay  above  the  basic  rate 
negotiated  nationally.  The  rates  negotiated  by  the  British  Federation  of 
Master  Printers  are  minimum  rates  only,  and  the  Federation  has  never  been 
conceimed  to  prevent  its  members  from  paying  more.  Nearly  all  workers  in 
fact  receive  higher  pay  than  the  nationally  agreed  scales.  It  is  possible  that 
this  lack  of  desire  for  control  may  stem  from  the  ten  large  firms  who  employ 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  industry.  Much  of  the  union  pressure 
for  higher  wages  is  exerted  in  the  larger  firms,  who  seem  to  take  the  attitude 
that  loss  of  business  is  a greater  calamity  than  acceding  to  strong  trade  union 
pressure.  However,  the  general  lack  of  a sense  of  solidarity,  arising  from 
divergent  interests  in  different  sections  of  the  trade,  may  be  a contributing 
factor.  In  1959  when  the  Federation  was  faced  with  strike  action  because 
of  its  refusal  to  grant  a claim  for  a 40  hour  week,  rather  more  than  200  firms 
left  their  association  in  order  to  settle  independently  with  the  trade  unions. 

177.  The  other  associations  in  multiple  retailing  and  miscellaneous  indus- 
tries do  not  attempt  to  control  the  payment  of  higher  rates  than  those  agreed 
nationally.  In  practice  it  is  unlikely  that  higher  rates  are  paid  as  a result  of 
local  negotiations  with  trade  unions  or  workers’  representatives  but  they  do 
result  from  a management  decision  that  higher  rates  should  be  paid  either  to 
attract  labour  or  to  reward  effort. 
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178.  The  control  described  in  the  previous 

trol  over  methods  of  payment  aJ  issue  in  local  negotiations, 

neration,  and  it  does  not  touch  the  m q associations 

namely  the  amount  of  extra  members,  nor  do  they  seek  to  acquire 

do  not  have  any  power  to  cOTtrol  rontractors  for  example,  recognises 

it.  The  Federation  of  Civil  ^ for  labour  it  cannot  effectively 

that  in  conditions  of  an  labow  to  sites  in  difficult  labour 

prevent  bonus  rates  nsing  in  ord  situation  within  the 

Urket  areas.  The  individual  e^oy-^^^^  Fixation’s  activities  and 

limits  set  by  the  economics  of  the  thxefore  have  the  effect 

those  of  other  organisations  in  this  group  do  not  theretore  nav 

of  eliminating  wage  competition. 

iheir  members  which  hm.  iio  ..  vil  eimineecing  take  action  to  encourage 

engineering,  building,  ^ : independent  negotiations,  and  to 

their  members  to  get  value  for  m ^ ywhioh  are  likely  to  embarrass 

try  to  persuade  them  "ot  to  ^ eihlS  anftltlpr^^^^  of  advice,  in- 
other  employers.  They  do  th  y course  free  to  make 

u“rown  dedsionfXher  to  accept  the  proffered  help  or  to  ignore  it.  ^ 

neitons 

schemes  should  be  based.  ^ , ..  n 

181  An  example  of  such  action  is  the  issue  by  the  National  Federation  of 

contimriXmte  ^ “7 

o/Viirti  must  be  tackled  by  the  individual  employes  in  the  light  of  the  partiou 

miongh  Incenllve,  Adviscy  Panel,.  9ne  large  oonhactot  his  rrant»  nadet- 

acting  as  the  medium  for  sharing  information  about  this  scheme. 

182  Influence  designed  to  prevent  embarrassment  to  other  employers  is 
exited  borinerallfm  the  oiroulation  of  information  P““ 

ticular  occupSons,  and  in  particular  instances  in  ^vice  given  to 
about  the  settlement  of  particular  claims.  Reference  is  made  in  paragraph  24  _ 
Tthe  by  the  Coventry  and  District  Englneemg  Employers 
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Association  in  circulating  information  on  local  earnings  levels  in  different 
Mcunations  in  the  industry.  The  clear  intention  of  this  action  is  to  influence 
members  against  conceding  claims  which  would  result  in  earning  far  out  of 
line  with  the  average  of  other  local  employers.  All  associations  in  the  engin- 
eerina  industry  also  influence  the  nature  of  the  settlement  of  local  claims 
throuah  the  operation  of  the  procedure  agreement  for  “cases  arising”.  Most  of 
the  matters  dealt  with  under  this  procedure  at  Works  Conferences  are  in  fact 
hotter  described  as  local  wage  negotiations  than  as  disputes,  and  because  of 
the  widespread  use  of  the  procedure  for  this  purpose,  associations  can  fre- 
fluently  advise  employers  against  a settlement  which  might  provide  an 
Sard  precedent  for  other  members.  Advice  can  also  be  given  to  individual 
-mnlovers^  outside  formal  involvement  m the  settlement  of  claims.  In  the 
nrinting  industry,  where  employers  are  free  to  deal  with  these  matters  mde- 
pMdently,  association  officials  try  to  encourage  their  members  to  call  on 
them  for  advice. 

183  It  is  emphasised  that  the  extent  of  association  influence  in  local  nego- 
tiations is  by  no  means  uniform,  and  some  associations  try  to  do  more  than 
others  Even  those  who  are  most  active  in  this  direction  would  not  claim  that 
thev  have  prevented  the  growth  of  wide  disparities  in  earnings  levels  among 
their  memte  firms  though  they  clearly  hope  to  reduce  the  disparities  by  tlieir 
activities. 

Involvement  in  Productivity  Bargaining 

184  The  part  played  by  national  and  local  associations  in  productivity 
bargaining  is  closely  related  to  tlieir  attitude  towards  the  puipose  of  national 
negotiations  and  the  freedom  of  their  members  to  undertake  local  negoba- 
tions.  It  is  also  affected  by  the  degree  to  which  the  practices  which  it  is 
desired  to  change  are  common  to  the  members  of  the  organisation,  "^e 
different  attitudes  of  the  associations  included  m the  survey  can  be  classified 
into  three  broad  categories : — 

(a)  bargaining  by  the  association  on  behalf  of  its  members, 

(fc)  bargaining  by  individual  employers  subject  to  the  limits  set  by  the 
National  Agreement, 

(c)  no  involvement  by  the  association. 

Association  bargaining 

185.  The  associations  which  have  been  most  concerned  to  achieve  industey- 
wide  productivity  bargains  are  those  which  set  out  to  e^ablish  and  conbol 
the  wage  structure  for  the  industry  such  as  the  National  Federated  Electrical 
Association,  and  those  whose  members  face  ‘ 

removal  of  restrictive  practices  such  as  the  shipbuilding  and  printing 

employers.  , . , 

186  In  the  context  of  a controlled  wage  structure  in  the  electrical  con- 
tracting industry  there  is  clearly  no  room  for  productivity  bargaining  by 
individual  employers.  Negotiations  with  the  trade  umon  about  changes  m 
working  practices  are  conducted  by  the  Association  and  have  generally 
been  linked  with  the  national  negotiations  on  wages.  The  first  long  term 
agreement  in  1963  contained  only  a general  undertaking  to  co-operate  m 
removing  time  wasting  practices,  but  the  second,  in  1966  provided  for 
the  introduction  of  a new  craft  structure  (see  paragraph  256).  Although  the 
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Association  carries  out  surveys  among  its  members  to  gather  mfomnation 
on  productivity  and  labour  costs  it  is  not  in  a position  to  estiinate  the 
value  to  employers  of  the  improvement  sought  as  precisely  as  individual 
employers  could  do  for  their  own  businesses.  While  the  linking  of  the 
negotiations  with  a wage  bargain  owes  much  to  the  proposition  ^ 
chLges  involved  can  pay  for  higher  wages,  it  should  be  noted  that  there 
“also  a necessity  for  the  link  because  of  the  fact  that  a new  craft  structure 
requires  a new  pay  structure.  In  future  it  is  intended  that  the  connection 
between  productivity  and  wage  negotiation  shall  be  primarily  one  as  it  were 
between  cause  and  effect,  namely  that  changes  in  productivity  will  be 
measured  and  form  the  basis  tor  wage  increases  after  the  event. 

187.  The  Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation  has  attempted  oyer  a 
number  of  years  to  negoUate  changes  in  working  pactioes  m the  interests 
of  more  efficient  use  of  manpower.  These  negotiations  failed  to  make  any 
progress  at  the  national  level,  and  the  matter  is  now  bemg  dealt  with 
?ocflly.  The  local  associations  on  the  Clyde  and  the  Tyne  however,  ate 
plaving  quite  different  roles  in  this  local  bargaining  in  line  with  their  different 
attitude  towards  the  participation  of  the  associations  in  local  wage  negotia- 
tions. 

188.  The  Clyde  Shipbuilders’  Association  has  made  several  small-scale 
attempts  to  link  district  wage  agreements  to  improved  methods  of  working. 
It  was  not  until  very  recently,  however,  that  the  problem  of  flexibility  has 
been  tackled,  which  is  the  main  problem  locally.  Following  the  failure  to 
reach  agreement  at  national  level  on  a revised  craft  structure  for  the  industry, 
discussions  took  place  at  individual  yards  on  the  Clyde  on  the  question  of 
introducing  flexibility  between  the  craftsmen,  and  in  particular  on  the  use 
of  craftsmen  other  than  welders  to  do  tack  welding  incidental  to  their  own 
work.  Since  all  of  the  shipyard  employers  have  a common  interest  m achieving 
flexibility  and  in  the  maintenance  of  uniform  rates  in  the  districts,  negotiations 
on  alterations  to  pay  structure  consequent  upon  the  changes  in  working 
practice  were  dealt  with  on  a district  basis  through  the  Association  instead 
of  on  a yard  by  yard  basis,  and  agreement  was  reached  first  on  the  Lower 
Clyde,  and  a few  months  later  on  the  Upper  Clyde. 

189.  In  the  Shipbuilders’  and  Shiprepairer’  Associations  on  the  North 
East  Coast  on  the  other  hand,  action  of  this  kind  has  not  been  taken  on  a 
district  basis,  but  has  been  dealt  with  by  individual  employers  in  their  own 
yards.  The  different  situation  in  this  area  may  result  partly  from  the 
fact  that  local  pay  negotiations  tend  to  take  place  in  the  yard  rather  than 
at  district  level,  and  partly  as  a reflection  of  differences  in  methods  of  work 
between  shipyards  in  the  area.  However,  one  of  the  most  difficult  restrictive 
practices  in  the  area  affects  all  the  yards,  namely  refusal  to  work  overtime 
when  iinciiiployed  fitters  are  available  in  the  district.  The  Shiprepairers 
Association  has  recently  negotiated  with  the  trade  union  an  agreement  which 
could  reduce  the  effects  of  this  ban  in  return  for  an  inter-yard  guarantee  of 
employment  for  the  number  of  workers  estimated  to  be  required  long-term 
in  all  the  yards.  Altliough  not  a wage  bargain,  this  agreement,  when 
implemented,  should  improve  the  efficiency  of  manpower  utilisation  and 
contribute  to  stabilisation  of  the  labour  force  by  facilitating  transfers  between 
yards. 
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190  In  the  printing  industry  negotiations  on  methods  of  working  take 
nlaoe  'to  some  extent  at  the  level  of  the  individual  hnn.  for  example  in 
relation  to  the  manning  arrangements  on  the  introduction  of  new  machinery, 
and  Regional  Alliances  become  involved  to  the  extent  that  difficulties  arise 
in  this  respect.  However,  the  major  problems  afEecting  the  achievement 
of  more  efficient  use  of  manpower  are  related  to  the  strongly  defined  craft 
structure  of  the  industry  and  the  need  for  greater  flexibility,  which  are 
orobiems  faced  commonly  by  many  member  firms,  particularly  the  larger 
employers  Negotiation  on  these  matters  has  been  carried  out  at  national 
level  in  the  context  of  national  wage  negotiations,  without  much  success. 
However  following  the  formation  of  the  Joint  Manpower  Committee  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  251.  it  seems  likely  that  the  emphasis  will  continue 
to  be  at  the  national  level. 

Employer  bargainins  within  limits 

191.  In  the  engineering,  building  and  civil  engineering  indusliies  pro- 
ductivity bargaining  takes  place  primarily  at  the  level  of  the  individual 
firm,  subject  to  the  limits  set  by  the  national  agreement  in  each  case.  In  these 
industries  the  emphasis  has  been  put  on  improving  productivity  by  the  use 
of  incentive  or  payment  by  results  schemes  rather  than  on  the  removal  of 
restrictive  practices.  These  matters  therefore  faU  within  the  area  of  local 
negotiation  subject  to  the  guidance  and  influence  of  the  association  described 
in  paragraphs  173-175  above.  In  each  industry  the  employer  is  free  to 
negotiate  such  changes  in  working  practices  as  are  particularly  important  to 
his  own  enterprise,  but  he  is  subject  to  the  overall  restriction  that  the  basic 
time  rate  and  other  conditions  of  the  nationai  agreement  should  not  be 
varied. 

192.  In  building  and  civil  engineering  this  restriction  does  not  appear 
to  have  prevented  employers  from  negotiating  company  bargains.  One  large 
building  contractor  concluded  a company  agreement  during  1966  which 
was  designed  to  centralise  bargaining  on  incentives  from  the  site  to  the 
company  level,  and  to  remove  the  abuse  of  excessive  overtime  working.  This 
agreement  does  not  however  in  any  sense  suiwrsede  the  national  agreement, 
and  the  hourly  rates  of  pay  and  working  conditions  contained  in  the  National 
Working  Rules  are  applied  by  this  company  just  as  they  are  by  other 
companies  in  membership  of  the  Federation.  The  company  agr^ment  is  in 
eflect  supplementary  to  the  national  agreement,  and  is  concerned  with  those 
matters,  including  productivity,  which  fall  within  the  area  left  for  local  nego- 
tiations. It  therefore  provides  an  example  of  an  individually  negotiat^ 
productivity  bargain  within  the  context  of  the  terms  Md  condition  of  the 
national  agreement,  which  is  in  no  way  incompatible  with  membership  of  the 
association. 

193.  The  role  of  the  association  in  this  kind  of  situation  is  mmim^.  sinre 
the  initiative  to  negotiate  stems  from  the  individud  member,  and  it  is  ffie 
member  rather  than  the  association  who  is  in  a position  to  assess  the  useful- 
ness of  any  particular  change  in  working  practices  and  to  calciflate  the 
possible  savings.  The  association  can.  however,  provide  a for^  for  the  inter- 
change of  information  between  members,  so  that  one  can  profit  from  another  s 
experience. 
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194.  Efforts  to  improve  productivity  in  the  engineering  industry  are 
similarly  concerned  primarily  with  the  operation  of  paynient  by  results 
schemes,  and  the  associations’  involvement  consists  in  the  provision  of  gene^ 
background  assistance,  for  example  in  the  provision  of  facihties  for  the 
training  of  management  and  supervisory  staff  in  work  study,  so  that  pie^work 
prices  can  be  negotiated  on  a sounder  basis  or  measured  day-work  intr^uo^. 
The  West  of  England  Engineering  and  Allied  Employers  Association  has 
provided  such  faculties  for  some  years,  and  the  Coventi7  Association  plans 
to  extend  its  activities  in  this  direction. 

195.  Action  to  improve  manpower  utilisation  by  the  negotiation  of  chants 
in  working  practices  is  however  generally  regarded  as  a matter  for  the 
individual  employer  to  initiate  and  the  associations  visit^  are  not  actively 
involved  except  through  cases  arising  in  the  procedure.  The  wide  vanety  of 
industrial  activity  covered  by  the  associations  has  its  effect  here,  since  the 
problems  faced  by  members  tend  to  be  individual  rather  than  common  to  the 
membership  at  large.  The  freedom  of  the  individual  employer  to  negotiate, 
however,  is  limited  by  the  necessity  to  conform  to  the  Ume  rate  and  other 
conditions  specified  in  the  national  agreement.  This  meaM  in  practice  that 
additional  payments  .should  be  made  in  the  form  of  bonus  and  not  by 
increasing  tlie  time  rate,  and  that  package  productivity  deals  of  the  Fawley 
type  where  earnings  are  maintained  in  spite  of  reduced  overtime  by  the 
payment  of  higher  basic  rates,  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  adherence  to 
the  national  agreement.  However,  the  importance  of  this  varies  between 
different  associations  because  of  differences  in  the  effectiveness  of  control 
(see  paragraph  175).  Negotiations  in  fact  tend  to  be  earned  out  on  a smaU 
scale  for  specific  groups  of  workers  rather  than  for  plants  or  companies  as  a 
whole. 

196.  The  minor  role  played  by  associations  in  these  industries  in  actual 
productivity  bargaining  does  not  imply  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject,  but 
rather  reflects  the  attitude  that  such  matters  are  properly  the  concern  of  the 
individual  employer,  who  is  free  to  deal  with  his  own  internal  affairs  and 
maintain  his  competitive  position,  providing  his  actions  do  not  seriously 
affect  the  interests  of  other  members.  Moreover,  where  members  have  a 
common  interest  in  achieving  change  in  the  use  of  manpower,  the  associabons 
play  a more  important  role,  as  for  example  in  the  activities  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers  in  negotiating  a new  craft  stracture 
for  the  industry,  mentioned  in  paragraph  254.  However,  such^  activities  are 
more  closely  connected  with  the  concern  of  the  association  with  manpower 
questions  than  with  wage  bargaining,  although  changes  clearly  have  wage 
implications. 


Associations  not  involved 

197.  The  multiple  retailers’  associations  and  the  associations  _ in  mis- 
cellaneous  industries  do  not  link  wage  negotiaions  with  the  negotiation  of 
improvements  in  productivity  to  any  significant  extent  Nor  do  they  play  any 
part  in  controlling,  influencing,  or  guiding  their  members,  who  free  to 
introduce  such  changes  as  they  consider  necessaiy  in  their  own  businesses. 
In  practice,  however,  employers  in  these  industries  have  felt  little  need  to 
negotiate  productivity  agreements  or  to  seek  general  changes  in  working 
practices. 
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DISPUTE  HANDLING' 

198  It  is  an  important  object  of  all  employers’  organisations  to  promote 
industrial  peace  by  providing  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
nmulovers  Md  workpeople.  The  assistance  includes  handling  negotiations  with 
trade  unions,  either  informally  or  by  means  of  a formal  procedure  for  &e 
consideration  of  cases,  and  giving  advice  to  members  on  pomts  of  difficulty 
wWch  could  develop  into  disputes.  In  those  industries  where  employers 
or^nisations  are  federations  of  local  associations,  the  majority  of  cases  are 
dealt  with  at  local  level,  and  only  the  most  difficult  cases  reach  the  nahonal 
federation ; where  the  organisation  is  centralised  in  a national  association 

with  branches,  all  the  work  is  centralised  at  national  level. 

199  There  are.  of  course,  considerable  differences  in  the  volume  of  activity 
and  the  nature  of  disputes  handled  in  different  industries,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  that  the  associations  dealing  with  the  largest  number  of 
cases  are  those  who  participate  most  actively  in  the  domestic  wage  nego- 
tiations of  member  firms. 

The  Role  of  the  Association 

200.  It  may  be  helpful  to  examine  the  activities  of  associations  in  this 
respect  under  two  broad  headings,  namely  those  disputes  which  concern  the 
interpretation  of  a national  agreement,  and  those  which  arise  in  the  area  of 
negotiation  outside  a national  agreement. 

201.  Interpretation  Disputes:  The  disputes  in  the  first  category  coiMOnly 
affect  individual  workers  rather  than  groups  and  include  such  questions  as 
whether  a particular  worker  is  entitled  to  a payment  for  travelling  tme. 
entitlement  to  holiday  pay.  or  the  provision  of  a lock-up  lor  tools,  ine 
common  feature  of  disputes  of  this  type  is  that  an  agreement  exists  on  the 
action  which  should  be  taken,  and  the  area  of  disagreement  ostensibly  at 
least  between  the  employer  and  workers  concerned  is  about  the  question 
whether  the  agreement  has  been  broken.  Reference  of  the  dispute  to  the 
employers’  association  and  trade  unions  for  a ruling  is  therefore  to  some 
extent  a matter  of  seeking  guidance  from  the  b^ies  who  made  the  agreemen 
in  the  first  place  on  what  it  means  in  a particular  instance,  as  well  as  a 
method  of  breaking  a deadlock. 

202.  In  some  associations,  particularly  those  handling  very  few  dis^tM,  the 
majority  of  cases  handled  fall  into  this  category,  notably  the  Multiple  Retailers 
Associations,  the  National  Federated  Electrical  Assodation  and  the  Federation 
of  Civil  Engineering  Contractors.  The  disputes  handled  by  the  local  a^ocia- 
tions  in  the  building  industry  through  local  and  regional  Conciliation 
Committees  are  also  of  this  type.  In  engineering,  shipbuilding  and  printing 
on  the  other  hand  the  proportion  of  interpretation  disputes  is  very  small. 

203.  Domestic  Disputes : The  second  category  of  disputes  handled  by  the 
associations  covers  the  area  of  industrial  relations  where  negotiations  me 
normally  carried  on  between  employers  and  their  own  workpeople  to  establish 
conditions  applying  in  a particular  fim.  establishment,  or  site.  The 
associations  become  involved,  together  with  the  trade  union,  when  the 

I The  comments  in  this  section  do  not  apply  ‘I;® 
firm  of  chartered  accountants  from  whom  information  on  dispute  handling  acnvmes  wa 

available. 
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domestic  negotiations  have  failed  to  reach  agreement  and  guidance  is  sought 
on  how  the  differences  of  the  parties  to  the  distpute  can  be  reconciled.  In 
the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  industries  most  of  these  disputes  mse  out 
of  wage  negotiations  for  a particular  group  of  workers,  piecework  prices 
for  a particular  job,  or  bonus  arrangements  on  a site.  Other  inatters  which 
can  be  referred  in  this  way  include  demarcation  and  manning  disputes, 
decisions  to  declare  redundancies  or  to  dose  establishments,  and  attempt  to 
establish  a “closed  shop  ”.  In  printing  the  majority  of  cases  tend  to  be  about 
these  matters,  particularly  demarcation  and  manning^  questions.  In  the  build- 
ing industry  matters  outside  the  scope  of  the  national  agreement  c^ot 
be  dealt  with  formally  through  Conciliation  Panels  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittees, and  in  particular  allegations  of  wronigful  dismissal,  the  victimisation 
of  shop  stewards  and  bonus  disputes  fall  into  this  category.  Incentives 
Advisory  Committees  can  assist  with  bonus  disputes,  and  others^  may  be 
dealt  with  by  Emergency  Disputes  Commissions  if  strike  action  is  threatened 
or  taken  (see  paragraph  214).  However,  bonus  disputes  represents  a fairly 
small  proportion  of  the  total  “domesUc”  issues  d^lt  with  and  it  seems 
that  most  of  these  matters  are  settled  by  employers  independently. 


204.  Although  the  aim  of  referring  the  disagreement  on  a “domestic” 
issue  to  the  association  is  to  seek  reconciliation  of  opposing  views,  the 
function  of  the  association  is  not  that  of  an  independent  conciliator.  Nor 
is  it  simply  to  support  the  member  employer,  right  or  wrong.  The  association 
representative  analyses  the  employer’s  case,  considers  it  in  the^  light  of  the 
practice  of  other  member  firms  in  the  district  or  industry,  and  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  policy  of  the  association  and  formal  agreements,  and  advises, 
the  member  whether  to  concede  a claim,  hold  firm,  or  compromise.  He  k, 
of  course,  also  bound  to  take  into  account  practical  considerations  such 
as  the  strength  of  the  employer’s  will  to  resist  the  claim  and  his  capacity 
to  withstand  a stoppage  of  work  if  agreement  cannot  be  reached. 


205.  The  differences  between  associations  in  the  proportion  of  interpre- 
tation ” and  " domestic  ” disputes  they  handle  and  in  overall  volume  can  be 
explained  partly  by  their  different  attitudes  to  wage  negotiation. 

206.  Since  the  National  Federated  Electrical  Association  undertakes  all 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  its  members,  disputes  about  wage  matters  miBt 
inevitably  turn  on  the  question  whether  the  agreed  amount  is  being  paid, 
and  the  emphasis  is  therefore  on  interpretation  disputes. 

207.  In  engineering  and  shipbuilding,  on  the  other  hand,  where  workplace 
bargaining  has  become  more  important  than  national  negotiations  in  deter- 
mining actual  earnings,  the  handling  of  disputes  has  become  veiy  largely 
a form  of  domestic  wage  negotiation.  Moreover,  it  is  in  these  industries 
that  the  number  of  cases  handled  by  associations  has  increased  most  markedly 
in  recent  years,  lia  engineering  the  number  of  Works  Conferences  rose  from 
1,718  in  1955  to  4,064  in  1964.  Similarly  cases  referred  to  Central  Conference 
increased  from  125  to  451  in  the  same  period  {EEF  written  evidence. 


Appendix  P). 

208.  In  building  and  civil  engineering,  where  basic  rates  and  conditions 
have  traditionally  been  settled  nationally,  the  “normal”  type  of  dispute 
handled  by  associations  in  an  interpretation  dispute.  Although  “domestic 
disputes  can  arise  over  the  negotiation  of  bonus  rates,  the  assistance  of  the 
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^socMons  is  not  feequently  sought,  because  employers  regard  the  matter 
Ts  an  internal  afiair  rather  than  something  for  collective  negotiation:  the 
Mclusion  of  such  cases  from  the  normal  disputes  machinery  in  the  building 
industry  illustrates  this  point.  The  small  number  of  “domestic”  cases  handled 
to  asscwiations  in  these  industries  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  bonus  schemes 
exnlains  the  lack  of  any  signiflcanit  increase  on  the  overall  volume  of  cases 
handled,  and  reflects  the  small  part  played  by  the  associations  in  site 
negotiations. 


Methods  of  Handling  Disputes 

209  All  of  the  associations  included  in  the  survey  operate  a formal 
procedure  for  dealing  with  disputes,  involving  a number  of  stages  at  local 
md  national  level.  This  does  not  however  account  for  all  the  work  of 
associations  in  this  field.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  it  represents  only  a very 
omall  nart  of  dispute  handling  activities.  In  lihe  printing  industry,  for  example, 
it  is  normal  to  deal  with  disputes  infoimally.'  The  informal  action  consis^ 
either  of  the  arrangement  of  a meeting  with  the  trade  union  ooMeined, 
or  of  advising  the  memher  on  the  course  he  should  adopt  m neptiations. 
Accurate  figures  are  not  available  but  the  London  Master  Prmters  Associa- 
tion estimate  that  while  only  2 or  3 cases  a year  are  dealt  mth  on  average 
through  the  formal  procedure,  about  20  infotmal  meetings  trade  tmrons 
are  arranged,  while  the  number  dealt  with  more  mformdly  by  advice  to 
the  member  runs  into  hundreds  each  year.  In  the  building  associatmns 
informal  methods  are  also  used  to  a substantial  extent  and  the  Lon^n 
Region  of  the  NFBTE  which  dealt  with  46  disputes  through  formal 
procedure  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1966,  handled  another  24  cases 
informal  discussions  with  trade  unions.  In  ahipbuildmg  and  en^neermg  the 
formal  procedure  remains  the  normal  method  of  negotiation,  but  even  so 
there  is  some  use  of  infonnal  meetings.  On  the  North-Bast  Coast  perhaps 
10  per  cent  of  cases  are  dealt  with  informally  and  m the  Coventry  Engneer- 
in^g  Employers’  Association  it  is  estimatwl  fltat  20  per  cent  of  meetmgs 
with  trade  unions  are  outside  the  procedure. 

210.  The  reasons  for  “by-passing”  procedure  are  various.  In  some  cases 
raised  by  a trade  union,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  inteipretation  ot 
an  agreement,  the  Association  may  consider  ithat  the  employer  is  out  of 
line”  and  persuade  him  to  change  his  mind  before  the  case  is  formaUy  heart. 
Infomal  procedures  here  save  time  and  possible  embanrasam^  to  toe 
employer.  In  other  oases,  informal  methods  are  preferred  b^tito  m 
formal  madhineiy  introduces  third  parties,  such  as  otoer  umons 
in  the  dispute.  This  is  felt  to  be  one  of  toe  mam  reasons  the  unpopularity 
of  the  final  stage  of  formal  procedure  in  the  f 
in  demarcation  disputes.  The  general  view  of  Association 
the  bypassing  of  procedure  does  not  neoessanly  imply  that  the  proo^ure 
itself  rMuirts  revision.  The  aim  of  the  procedure  is  to  re^  agreement 
and  it  this  can  be  achieved  infoimaHy.  so  much  toe  better.  The 
itself  remains  necessary  as  a “long  stop”  to  deal  with  cases  where  agreement 
is  difficult  to  obtain.  

Council  has  not  been  used  since  1965. 
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211.  It  is  recognised  that  some  types  o£  dispute  are  difficult  to  solve 
whatever  method  is  used,  but  there  is  a general  reluctance  to  contemiplate 
the  use  of  machinery  outside  the  industry  to  obtain  solutions.  Since  the  aim 
is  to  reach  agreement  it  is  not  suiprisinjg  that  the  difficult  oases  tend  to  be 
those  where  there  is  no  room  for  compromise.  Typical  disputes  in  this 
category  concern  the  manning  of  machines,  demarcation,  closure  of  a factory, 
or  the  dismissal  of  a shop  steward.  Another  common  feature  of  these 
cases  is  that  emotions  are  aroused  in  the  particular  establishment  and  deeply 
held  convictions  may  be  at  stake.  Although  “outside”  intervention  is  not 
popular,  there  is  less  opposition  to  the  use  of  independent  conciliation  in 
special  types  of  dispute  such  as  demarcation  and  manning  questions. 

Prevention  and  Settlement  of  Strikes 

212.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Associations  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  strikes 
and  other  industrial  action  involving  refusal  to  work  according  to  the  em- 
ployer’s wishes,  which  interrupt  production  and  damage  their  members  in- 
terests, and  they  try  to  do  this  through  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
and  by  concluding  agreements  with  trade  unions  that  industrial  action  will  not 
be  taken  while  the  case  is  being  discussed.  Many  of  the  Association  officials 
interviewed  felt  that  this  action  was  generally  successful.  In  the  shipbuilding 
industry  and  sections  of  the  engineering  industry  (including  structural  steel- 
work on  construction  sites)  resort  to  strike  action  is,  however,  quite  frequent. 
The  Clyde  Shipbuilders’  Association  recorded  184  stoppages  of  work  in  its 
area  in  1965  ; the  Coventry  Engineering  Employers’  Association  recorded 
170  instances  of  all  types  of  industrial  action,  including  strikes,  during  the 
same  period.  A common  feature  in  the  two  industries  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  strikes  occurred  before  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been  referred 
to  the  Association  for  settlement.  Only  17  of  the  170  cases  in  Coventry 
Engineering  firms  occurred  after  the  Works  Conference. 

213.  The  first  action  taken  by  the  associations  to  settle  a strike  is  the^^ 
fore  to  contact  the  local  trade  union  official  to  seek  his  co-operation  in  getting 
the  men  to  return  to  work  before  negotiations  on  the  dispute  are  recom- 
menced, supplemented  in  some  cases  by  similar  action  at  national  level.  The 
general  attitude  is  that  negotiation  should  not  continue  “ undw  duress  ” while 
the  men  remain  on  strike.  However,  this  does  not  prevent  informal  contact 
with  the  trade  union  to  “clarity  the  issues”,  and  possibly  to  indicate  the 
lines  on  which  a settlement  might  be  obtained.  On  the  Clyde  the  resumed 
negotiations  after  a strike  normally  take  place  at  the  Yard  Conference  organ- 
ised by  the  Association.  In  Coventry,  however,  the  great  majority  of  dis- 
putes involving  a strike  do  not  subsequently  involve  the  Association  only 
23  of  the  170  cases  were  dealt  with  subsequently  at  a Works  Conference.  The 
remainder  were  settled  by  individual  employers,  negotiations  having  been 
resumed  at  the  stage  in  the  firm’s  internal  procedure  at  which  they  had  been 
interrupted.  The  direct  involvement  of  the  Coventry  Association  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  involving  strikes  appears  therefore  to  be  limited  to  quite 
a small  proportion  of  the  whole,  although  the  officials  believe  that  these 
include  the  cases  of  greatest  difficulty. 

214.  The  building  employers  operate  a special  procedure  for  dealing  with 
disputes  involving  the  threat  or  use  of  strike  action,  known  as  the  National 
Emergency  Disputes  Procedure.  This  special  procedure  includes  the  use  of 
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Commissions  to  consider  matters  outside  the  terms  ot  reference  of  the  Con- 
ciliation Panels  of  the  National  Joint  Council.  Nevertheless,  the  procedure 
is  not  invoked  automatically  whenever  a strike  occurs,  and  disputes  involv- 
ing short  stoppages  of  work,  or  lightning  strikes,  may  be  settled  by  the 
employer  without  the  assistance  of  his  association.  The  use  made  of  this 
procedure  is  greater  in  those  parts  of  tlie  country  where  large  building  pro- 
jects are  in  progress.  For  example  an  average  of  about  25  oases  each  year 
between  1962  and  1965  were  dealt  with  by  Commissions  in  the  London 
Region,  whereas  in  the  North  Western  Region  (which  excludes  Liverpool) 
the  yearly  average  is  about  10  cases  and  shows  a tendency  to  fall.  In  both 
areas  the  number  is  about  the  same  as  the  cases  referred  to  Conciliation 
Panels  for  interpretation  of  the  Working  Rules.  Association  ofl5cials  do 
not  consider  that  the  number  of  cases  occurring  is  high  in  relation  to  the 
volume  of  building  activity,  and  they  are  generally  satisfied  that  the  assis- 
tance offered  by  the  procedure  effectively  limits  the  loss  of  working  time 
through  stoppages. 

215.  The  only  other  direct  action  by  associations  to  assist  members  affected 
by  a strike  is  the  operation  of  indemnity  funds,  for  example,  by  the  engineer- 
ing employers  and  the  electrical  contractors.  Contributions  to  these  funds 
are  made  by  all  members,  and  payments  may  be  claimed  under  certain  con- 
ditions when  production  is  interrupted  by  a strike.  The  funds  can  be  regarded 
as  a form  of  insurance  against  tlie  effects  of  a strike,  but  they  do  not  com- 
pensate the  member  for  loss  of  profits  or  loss  of  orders,  which  may  be  the 
most  serious  effects. 

216.  In  general,  it  is  recognised  by  association  officials  that  their  most 
effective  contribution  towards  the  prevention  of  strikes  must  be  made  through 
indirect  methods  aimed  at  improving  the  state  of  industrial  relations  in  the 
industry.  Some  seem  to  rely  entirely  on  the  effect  of  action  taken  to  provide  a 
procedure  for  dealing  with  grievances,  but  others  have  seen  also  the  possibility 
of  assisting  individual  members  by  the  development  of  management  education 
in  labour  relations  techniques. 

CONTACTS  WITH  TRADE  UNION  OFFICIALS 

217.  All  of  the  activities  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  involve  the 
employers’  associations  in  direct  contact  with  officials  of  trade  unions,  and  a 
close  working  relationship  has  been  built  up,  both  formal  and  informal.  The 
level  of  contact  tends  to  follow  a well-defined  pattern  ; the  officials  of  national 
employers’  federations  deal  with  national  officers  or  executive  members  of 
trade  unions,  and  local  association  officials  deal  with  the  district  secretaries 
or,  in  some  unions,  district  delegates.  The  pattern  seems  to  have  developed 
from  the  nature  of  the  problems  likely  to  be  discussed  at  national  and  local 
level  and  is  not  rigid.  In  shipbuilding,  for  example,  it  is  quite  common  for 
contacts  to  be  maintained  by  local  association  officials  with  the  national 
officers  of  some  unions,  and  in  the  national  associations  with  a centralised 
organisation  contacts  are  made  as  appropriate  at  all  levels. 

218.  The  number  of  unions  dealt  with  varies  considerably.  The  National 
Federated  Electrical  Association  and  the  multiple  retailers’  associaitions  each 
deal  with  only  one  union,  while  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation 
deals  with  35  diflierent  unions,  most  of  whom  are  affiliated  to  the  Confedera- 
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tion  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions  and  which  include  unions 
representing  technical,  supervisory  and  clerical  staff.  At  local  level  the  actual 
number  of  union  officials  with  whom  contact  is  maintained  can  be  very  much 
greater,  since,  although  regular  dealings  may  be  limited  to  a smaller  ni^l^ 
of  unions,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a relationship  with  all  the  ^ district 
secretaries  of  each  union  in  the  area.  For  instance,  the  staff  of  ffie  engineering 
and  shipbuilding  associations  on  the  North  East  Coast  maintain  contact  with 
approximately  50  trade  union  officials  of  15  different  unions.  The  maintenance 
of  this  number  of  contacts  is  necessary  because  matters  affecting  individual 
unions  are  discussed  with  the  unions  involved  directly,  and  only  joint  negotia- 
tions such  as  national  wage  negotiations,  are  dealt  with  by  the  unions  jointly 
acting  through  the  Confederation  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions, 
A similar  situation  exists  in  the  printing  industry,  except  that  the  number  of 
unions  included  in  the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  is  much 
smaller. 

219.  In  the  building  and  civil  engineering  industries,  however,  although 
relations  exist  with  several  individual  unions,  the  normal  contact  at  boffi 
national  and  local  level  is  channelled  through  one  trade  union  official.  In  the 
civil  engineering  industry  this  official  is  the  Oi^ratives’  Secretary  of  the 
Conciliation  Board,  who  is  also  the  representative  of  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers’  Union,  the  union  which  has  the  biggest  influence  m the 
industry.  In  the  building  industry  the  main  contact  is  throu^  the  national, 
regional,  or  local  official  of  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Tradw 
Operatives.  This  channelling  of  contact  through  one  official  means  that  he  is 
informed  of  all  matters  under  discussion  with  any  union.  It  does^  not  prevent 
direct  discussion  with  individual  union  officials  following  'the  initial  contact 

220.  In  some  industries,  notably  engineering  and  shipbuilding,  the  associa- 
tions tend  to  act  as  a buffer  between  the  individual  firm  and  the  full-time 
officials  of  the  trade  union.  The  employer  negotiates  alone  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  own  workers,  shop  stewards  for  example,  but  it  is^  under- 
stood that  if  the  trade  union  official  is  brought  into  the  discussion  the 
association  official  wlU  also  be  involved.  Admittedly  this  does  not  prevent 
all  direct  contact.  Employers  can  if  they  wish,  discuss  matters  mfoimmy 
with  a full-time  official.  This  practice  seems  to  be  based  on  the  belief  that 
if  a domestic  matter  cannot  be  settled  between  an  employer  and  his  own 
workers  it  ceases  to  be  purely  domestic  and  is  likely  to  have  ramifications 
affecting  other  employers  and  workers  in  the  area  It  also  reflects  an  attitude 
towards  the  trade  union  official  as  an  expert  adviser  who  may  be  caUM  m 
by  the  workers  to  present  their  case,  in  .the  way  that  a plaintiff  in  a legal 
action  might  engage  the  services  of  a lawyer ; to  balance  this  the  empl^et 
also  needs  expert  assistance  and  he  gets  this  from  his  association.  While 
this  approach  has  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  inflwnoe  of  employers 
organisations  over  their  members  in  these  industries,  it  has  also  of  course 
had  the  unintended  effect  of  increasing  the  importance  of  the  shop  steward 
relative  to  the  full-time  official  of  the  trade  union,  who  can  only  be  called 
upon  to  negotiate  when  the  steward  has  failed  to  get  satisfaction  from  the 
employer.  The  multiple  retailers’  associations  adopt  a similar  line  with 
regard  to  wage  claims,  but  accept  that  a union  official  may  act  as  advixate 
for  the  individual  worker  in  making  representations  'to  an  employer  about 
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ftm  other  than  those  contained  in  a national  agreement.  In  the  buildmg 
civil  engineering  industries  this  pattern  is  followed  in  matters  relating 
« the  interpretation  of  Working  Rules,  but  trade  union  officials  may  be 
■ILed  in  site  negotiations  on  bonus  targets  without  involving  the  associa- 
In  nraotice.  however,  it  is  thought  ffiat  most  of  these  negotiations  are 
conducted  between  employers  and  stewards,  or  directly  with  employees.  ^ 

ADVICE  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  MANAGEMENT 

221.  Although  the  major  effort  of  employers’  associations’  staff  in  their 
industrial  relations  activities  is  directed  towards  the  negotiation  of  agree- 
ments and  the  settling  of  disputes  in  conjunction  with  trade  union  officials, 
there  is  present  in  aU  of  those  visited  an  element  in  their  service  to  members 
in  which  they  act  as  consultants  about  individual  problems.  The  assistance 
generally  offered  consists  in  the  main  of  advice  given  in  answer  to  telephone 
enauiries  based  on  the  experience  of  the  association  staff  in  handling 
toutes  in  the  industry.  Indeed,  this  aspect  of  the  service  can  be  regarded 
as  m extension  of  the  dispute  handling  service,  since  the  advice  given  may 
often  help  to  prevent  the  development  of  an  incipient  dispute. 

222.  Some  associations  are,  however,  developing  a sertdce  with  the  more 
eeneral  aim  of  improving  the  quality  of  industrial  relations  in  the  work- 
nlace  The  need  for  such  a service  arises  from  ffie  recognition  that  the 
origin  of  disputes  lies  not  only  in  the  matters  under  dispute,  but  also  m the 
way  the  management  function  is  exercised  in  individual  firms  or  departments. 
The  service  is  therefore  designed  to  assist  members  who  wish  to  improve 
the  quality  of  management  in  their  own  firms,  and  to  foster  the  development 
of  good  labour  relations  or  to  remove  underlying  causes  of  bad  relations. 

223.  The  most  common  form  of  assistance  is  the  sponsoring  or  provision 
of  management  education  courses,  particularly  at  the  supervisory  level. 
Smaller  associations  tend  to  co-operate  with  educational  institutions  m me 
running  of  such  courses,  but  larger  associations  with  more  resources  are  able 
to  organise  and  provide  courses  themselves. 

224.  The  Clyde  Shipbuilders’  Association  for  example,  which  has  only 
some  twenty  members,  arranged  some  six  years  ago  for  a supervisors 
training  course  to  be  run  by  Strathclyde  University  especially  for  me  ship- 
building industry.  The  experience  of  running  mis  course  indicated  mat  it 
was  not  desirable  to  organise  such  courses  specifically  for  one  mdust^,  and 
the  experiment  has  not  developed  along  these  lines.  The  Associations 
activities  in  this  field  are  now  limited  to  circularising  members  about  general 
courses  available  in  the  area. 

225.  The  London  Region  of  the  NFBTE,  with  a membership  of  1,200, 
has  a wider  range  of  activities  including  both  me  provision  of  courses  and  me 
support  of  externally  run  courses.  Its  own  courses  are  again  for  supervisors, 
and  consist  of  residential  training  for  one  week  for  mirty  students  at  a time. 
Five  or  six  such  courses  have  been  provided  each  year  during  me  past  mree 
years.  It  has  also  organised  mock  disputes  panels  as  a form  of  framing  for 
supervisory  staff,  in  which  examples  of  bad  management  practice  are  used 
to  indicate  how  disputes  can  arise.  The  support  of  externally  organised 
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courses  includes  not  only  the  circulation  of  information  to  members  about 
courses,  but  also  the  provision  of  speakers  and  consultation  about  the  content 
of  the  courses  with  the  needs  of  the  industry  in  mind. 

226.  In  the  printing  industry  similar  activities  are  undertaken  centrally  by 
the  British  Federation  of  Master  Printers,  although  Regional  Alliances  also 
play  some  part,  and  the  Federation  of  Civil  Engineering  Contractors  sponsors 
courses  in  civil  engineering  management.  The  National  Federated  Electrical 
Association  has  run  two-week  sandwich  courses  in  site  management  since 
1965,  and  also  sponsors  part-time  courses  at  Battersea  College  of  Commerce. 

In  the  engineering  associations  activities  of  this  kind  are  of  fairly  recent 
origin,  but  in  the  Coventry  Association  a start  has  been  made  and  rapid 
development  is  expected. 

227  Where  associations  have  provided  courses  themselves,  the  demand 
for  places  has  been  high  and  many  courses  have  been  oversubscribed. 
Activities  of  this  kind  have  grown  in  recent  years  Md  further  growth  seems 
likely  to  be  stimulated  by  the  operations  of  Industrial  Training  Boards. 

228.  There  are  some  indications  that  assistance  tailored  to  the  needs  of  1 
individual  firms  may  be  developing  in  the  form  of  a sj^cialist  management  , 
consultancy  service  in  one  or  two  cases.  Some  associations  already  offer 
this  kind  of  service  in  the  “trade”  field,  for  example  the  Bri&h  F^eratioa 
of  Master  Printers’  cost  accountancy  service  (see  paragraph  278(c)).  In  the 
industrial  relations  field  nothing  on  this  scale  yet  exists  in  any  of  the  associa- 
tions  visited,  but  some  of  the  activities  of  association  staff  tend  in  this 
direction. 

229  The  South  Western  Master  Printers  Alliance  arranges  programmes  of  i 
visits  to  member  firms  which  provide  the  opportunity  for  general  discussion 
of  management  policies ; labour  relations  officers  of  the  National  Federated 
Electrical  Association  visit  sites  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  general  problems 
of  individual  members ; the  Director  of  the  Coventry  Engineering  Employers’  i 
Association  has  perhaps  moved  a little  further  along  this  road  by  arranging  j 
meetings  with  employers  who  have  a rash  of  strikes  or  similar  industrial 
relations  difficulties,  with  the  intention  of  jointly  examining  the  basic  problems  p 
being  faced  by  the  emplioyer.  ^ ‘ 

230.  These  activities  do  not  yet  constitute  a specialised  oonsultanoy  service,  s 
which' might  offer  recommendations  on  the  reconstruction  of  a firm’s  manage-  | 
ment  or  the  overhaul  of  its  methods.  They  are,  however,  enough  to  indicate  f 
the  possibility  of  a growth  of  such  services  even  though^  it  is  too  early  to  s 
see  how  far  they  might  develop  as  supplements  or  alternatives  to  the  services  j 
of  independent  consultants. 

231.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  some  of  the  associations  included  in  ; 
the  survey  undertake  no  activities  in  this  field,  notably  the  smaller  Associa-  = 
tions  and  the  Multiple  Shops  Federation.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  ffiat  i 
employers  in  all  industries  would  accept  that  there  is  a need  for  activities  ; 
of  this  nature,  or  that,  if  so,  they  should  be  undertaken  through  their  associa- 
tion. Further  development  of  these  services  can  therefore  be  expected  to  occur 
in  localised  areas  or  industries  rather  than  generally  across  the  board. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


MAIN  ACTIVITIES  OTHER  THAN  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

232.  This  chapter  summarises  the  main  services  provided  by  the  associa- 
tions included  in  the  survey  other  than  those  concerned  with  industrial  rela- 
tions indicating  significant  variations  in  scale  and  content  as  between  indus- 
tries and  between  national  and  local  organisations  in  the  same  industry.  The 
relative  importance  of  each  service  is  also  shown  and  current  tendencies 
towards  growth  or  decline. 

233.  The  activities  discussed  in  this  Chapter  are  grouped  as  follows: 

(a)  The  representation  of  employers’  interests  to  Government  and  other 
bodies. 

(b)  The  provision  of  information  services. 

(c)  The  collection  of  information  and  statistics. 

(d)  Assistance  in  manpower  matters,  such  as  the  efficient  use  of  man- 
power. labour  supply  and  demand,  recruitment  and  selection,  educa- 
tion and  training,  and  safety,  health  and  welfare. 

(e)  Assistance  in  trade  and  commercial  matters. 

if)  Social  activities. 

REPRESENTATION  TO  GOVERNMENT 

234.  AH  of  the  national  organisations  regard  the  representation  of  mem- 
bers’ views  to  Government  as  an  important  and  growing  part  of  their  func- 
tion. The  general  importance  arises  from  the  fact  that  much  legislation 
has  a direct  bearing  on  industrial  affairs,  and  associations  taJce  very 
seriously  their  responsibility  to  seek  amendments  to  existing  or  proposed 
legislation  which  would  have  a harmful  effect  on  their  members,  or  to 
improve  the  practical  execution  of  the  Government’s  intentions.  The  growth 
in  importance  of  tliis  function  results  from  the  recent  increase  in  the  areas 
of  activity  covered  by  legislation  particularly  in  the  labour  field  represented 
by  the  Industrial  Training  Act,  the  Contracts  of  Employment  Act,  and  the 
Redundancy  Payments  Act  among  others, 

235.  The  role  of  the  associations  is  not  however  confined  to  that  of  a 
watchdog.  The  associations  have  also  become  the  means  by  which  indust^ 
co-operates  with  Government  to  achieve  the  goals  of  national  economic 
policy,  and  this  aspect  has  also  grown  in  recent  years  with  the  development 
of  economic  planning  and  the  formation  of  Economic  Development  Commit- 
tees for  different  industries.  It  also  exists  in  a nuinber  of  departmental  com- 
mittees, usually  those  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Buildings  and  Works  and  the 
Ministry  of  Labour. 

236.  This  activity  is  important  not  only  as  a means  of  bringing  the  ex- 
perience of  industry  to  bear  on  Government  thmking,  but  also  because  of  its 
effect  on  the  relationship  of  associations  with  their  own  members.  The  process 
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of  representing  IboutThe 

Sstry  ttaTinXTdual'menAers  ; it  also  puts  the  association  in  the  positinn 
S advLr  to  members  on  the  interpretation  of  Government  policy 

:ndSatron."Members  expect  their  association  to  be  abb  to  answer  hen 

questions  about  the  meaning  of  egislation  o„  prices 

what  thev  ought  to  do  in  particular  ctrcumstances.  The  legislation  on  prices 
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that  the  advice  they  give  is  acted  upon. 

')'^7  The  renresentational  function  also  embraces  the  representing  of  the 
view^T  tle  inSy  to  the  general  public  and  both  national  and  local 
associations  exercise  public  relations  functions. 


INFORMATION  SERVICES 

238  The  provision  of  information  to  members  is  an  iinportant  function 
of  all  thfaStions  whether  national  or  local.  There  is  however  sonie 
variation  in  the  way  the  job  is  tackled  and  in  the  range  of  subjects  covered. 

239  Some  of  the  smaller  local  associations  fulfil  this  function  almost 
entirely  by  word  of  mouth,  through  meetings  of  members  (supplemented  ^ 
the  circulation  of  minutes  of  those  meetings)  and  by  answering  individual 
^auiries  S W members.  The  Clyde  Shipbuilders'  Association  for  example, 
which  has  a homogeneous  membership  of  under  two  dozen  firms,  reta 
heavily  on  these  means  of  communication  with  its  members.  Moreover,  to 
awoimion.  like  others  in  shipbuilding  and  engineering,  is  oonoemed  o^ 
with  labour  matters,  and  its  members’  trade  and  commercial  interests  Me 
catered  for  by  the  Shipbuilding  Conference  or  the  Repairers  Central  Con- 
ference The  association,  while  it  may  deal  with  individual  problems  of  to 
nature  at  the  request  of  members,  does  not  have  toe  responsibility  to  keep  its 
members  informed  of  general  developments  outside  toe  labour  field. 

240  The  London  Region  of  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades 
EmSoyIrs  on  toe  otto  hand,  which  has  more  than  1.000  members  of  vary, 
ing^size  and  activity,  has  built  up  a more  complex  structwe  of  information 
sembes  embracing  to  only  the  holding  of  meetings  and  toe  provision  of  m 
enouirv  service  but  also  the  publication  of  regular  bulletins  and  ocoasionsl 
papers^  The  bulletins  include  monthly  circulars  intended  to  kei^ 
up*^ ^0  date  with  topical  information  and  a two-monthly  * 

LMBA  News,  which  contains  longer  articles  and  oomment^as  well  as  news 
items  The  occasional  papers  are  more  specialised  and  deal  with 
Sets  suens  apprentehip  or  technical  building  matters  on  Whkh 
leaflets  and  booklets  are  prepared  by  association  staff  and  made  available 
to  members. 
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241.  Associations  which  circularise  information  to  members  usually  cover 
such  subjects  as  legislation,  the  progress  of  wage  negotiations,  and  reports 
on  the  activities  of  the  association.  Some  go  a stage  further  and  act  to  some 
extent  as  a clearing  house  of  information  between  members.  The  Coventry 
Engineering  Employers’  Association  for  instance  circularises  its  members 
with  detailed  information  about  earnings  levels  in  the  locality  obtained  by 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  information  provided  by  the  individual  members 
themselves. 

242.  The  variation  in  the  method  of  approach  of  different  associations 
appears  to  be  mainly  indicative  of  the  different  circumstances  of  their  mem- 
bers rather  than  of  differing  attitudes  to  the  importance  of  the  function  of 
keeping  members  informed,  to  which  all  the  officials  interviewed  gave  more 
or  less  equal  prominence.  Officials  of  several  associations  were  clearly 
concerned  with  the  efficiency  of  their  lines  of  communication  and  were 
keeping  the  problems  involved  under  regular  review  to  try  to  ensure  that 
their  members’  needs  were  satisfied.  The  effectiveness  of  particular  methods 
of  communication  is  always  difficult  to  assess,  but  the  associations  visited 
were  clearly  aware  of  the  problems  and  attempting  to  find  their  own 
solution.  The  importance  of  this  function  seems  likely  to  be  maintained. 


COLLECTION  OF  INFORMATION 

243.  As  a subsidiary  activity  supporting  a number  of  their  functions,  em- 
ployers’ associations  act  as  collectors  and  repositories  of  information  about 
their  industries  or  localities.  The  extent  to  which  this  activity  is  engaged  in 
depends  on  a number  of  factors  including: 

(a)  the  extent  to  which  the  association  attempts  to  decide  policy  for  the 
industry ; 

(fc)  the  demand  by  members  for  particular  types  of  information ; 

(c)  the  need  for  factual  information  to  support  a case — e.g.  for  repre- 
sentation to  Government  about  the  state  of  trade,  or  negotiations  with 
a trade  union  on  wages ; 

(d)  the  readiness  of  members  to  supply  information. 

244.  Since  the  attitudes  of  these  associations  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
industries  are  by  no  means  identical,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their  activities 
in  this  field  will  be  diverse.  There  are  however  some  common  features. 
Firstly,  all  association  officials  seem  to  be  conscious  that  every  request  for 
mformation  addressed  to  a member  firm  will  involve  that  member  in  un- 
productive work,  and  that  requests  have  to  be  kept  to  a minimum  and  serve 
a clearly  useful  purpose  from  the  members’  point  of  view.  Secondly,  perhaps 
partly  for  this  reason,  the  oolleotion  of  information  is  still  generally  an 
ad  hoc  matter— ‘to  obtain  information  required  for  a particular  purpose — ^rather 
than  a tool  of  management  involving  regular  collection  and  assessment  of 
trends.  However,  some  regular  coUeetion  of  statistics  takes  place,  for  example, 
the  Quarterly  State  of  Trade  Inquiry  in  the  building  industry.  Indeed  many 
of  the  inquiries  undertaken,  particularly  by  local  associations,  are  carried 
out  by  teleprihone  at  short  notice  in  order  to  answer  a member’s  query  or 
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to  provide  background  to  a matter  being  raised  in  committee.  For  s’^ample, 
an  association  ofBcial  may  telephone  a selection  of  member  fims  to  tod 
out  their  practice  concerning  payment  of  wages  during  sickness  absence, 
because  a member  has  asked  for  advice  on  this  point. 

245  Some  ad  hoc  inquiries  are  however  much  more  an^itious  and  wide 
ranging,  and  require  much  more  careful  preparation  For  instance  the 
Engineering  Employers’  Federation  has  been  preparing  for  some  month  an 
inquiry  into  wage  drift  in  the  industry  to  provide  basic  information  for  policy 
mS.  tL  latching  of  the  inquiry  has  involved  the  execution  of  a pilot 
survey,  and  the  main  inquiry  will  span  a period  of  twelve  months  commencing 
at  the  beginning  of  1967.  Other  national  associations  such  as  the  Bribsh 
deration  of  Master  Printers  also  carry  out  earnings  inquines  when  negotia- 
tiorare  ta  progress  on  national  wage  rates  so  that  the  employers’  negotiating 
team  can  be  provided  with  relevant  data. 

246  There  are  some  indications  of  growth  in  this  activity  in  some  indus- 
tries The  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  has  decided  to  expand  its 
Sstical  Mtmcnf  and  to  appoint  a Research  Director.  Mention  has 
aSrbefn  made  of  the  inquiries  carried  out  by  Coventry  EngineeMg 
Sows’  Association  to  provide  information  for  its  own  members.  The 
infomation  is  collected  and  distributed  regularly  and  is  available  to  the  associa- 

Sht:vif;rthese  souses  and  ^ 

own  use,  to  avoid  overlapping  and  duplication  of  ettort. 

ASSISTANCE  IN  MANPOWER  MATTERS 
247  All  of  the  associations  included  in  the  sumy  regard  “fters  ^ 
to  fte  iganisation  and  use  ^asSom  ' 

deg^r^oHn^X-^^  L^r^tterrhi  the  nature  of  assistance  ^ 

i-rssp  s TK 

whole  m this  section  of  _„rt  of  m overall  interest 

services  ErasStion  tos  de^loped  Lse  aspects  of 

PeTsS  to  which  a demand  has  arisen  at  some  time  from  its  members. 
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The  Efficient  Use  of  Manpower 

249.  The  number  and  kind  of  workers  required  by  individual  members  and 
the  way  in  which  each  employer  organises  his  workers  in  the  operation  of  his 
business  are  matters  regarded  by  the  employers’  associations  as  managerial 
decisions  on  which  members  are  free  to  make  up  their  own  minds.  The  demand 
from  members  for  their  associations  to  act  for  the  industry  as  a whole  to 
determine  policy  for  the  improvement  of  productivity  in  the  industry,  to 
advise  on  manpower  utilisation,  to  develop  machinery  to  assess  the  effect  of 
technological  change  on  job  requirements  and  to  make  plans  for  the 
future,  has  arisen  because  employers  individually  have  encountered  problems 
in  achieving  the  changes  they  want  to  make  in  their  own  firms  or  have  been 
faced  with  requests  from  unions  to  make  changes.  Those  problems  affecting 
the  industry  generally  have  involved  the  associations  coming  to  decisions 
about  changes  required  in  the  industry  as  a whole,  and  seeking  the  best 
means  of  achieving  these  changes.  For  these  reasons  the  degree  of  activity  of 
different  associations  varies  according  to  the  extent  that  their  members  have 
needed  to  make  changes  and  have  encountered  problems  in  doing  so, 
and  the  aspects  of  manpower  structure  and  organisation  which  mb  dealt 
with  in  different  associations  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  industry. 

250  Shipbuilding:  In  the  shipbuilding  industry  the  kind  of  problems 
which  have  arisen  are  associated  with  the  craft  structure  and  in  particular 
demarcation  between  the  work  of  different  craftsmen,  and  the  extent  to 
which  craftsmen  in  one  trade  can  be  used  to  perform  operations  commonly 
performed  by  craftsmen  in  other  trades.  In  the  face  of  opposition  from  the 
trade  unions  concerned  to  the  changes  desired  by  the  employers,  the  Ship- 
building Employers’  Federation  set  up  a committee  to  examine  the  structure 
of  the  industry  and  to  recommend  a structure  suited  to  current  needs. 
Negotiations  at  national  level  with  the  trade  unions  failed  to  reach  agree- 
ment, and  changes  in  working  practices  are  again  being  sought  piecemeal  at 
yard  level  or  in  some  cases  at  district  level  by  local  associations,  through 
local  productivity  agreements.  The  role  of  the  national  Federation  is  now 
therefore  to  advise  and  support  members  instead  of  negotiating  changes  on 
behalf  of  the  industry. 

I 251.  Printing : The  problems  arising  in  the  printing  industry  similarly 
i relate  to  craft  structure,  but  also  involve  demarcation  between  craft  and 

! non-craft  workers  particularly  in  relation  to  the  manning  of  machines, 

j Negotiations  at  national  level  on  these  matters  not  having  achieved  adequate 

j results  a Joint  Manpower  Committee  was  set  up  with  the  trade  unions, 

and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prices  and  Incomes  Board  was  provided  with  an 
independent  Chairman.  The  Committee  has  wide  terms  of  reference  to 
' examine  manpower  needs  and  the  efficiency  of  working  practices  in  the 
industry.  In  order  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Joint  Committee  should  be 
meaningful,  inevitably  it  will  fall  mainly  to  the  Federation  to  consider  on 
behalf  of  its  members  what  methods  of  utilisation  of  manpower  are  most 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  industry  as  a whole.  It  seems  likely  therefore 
that  the  involvement  of  the  Federation  in  the  examination  of  manpower 
structure  and  organisation  will  be  increased  as  a result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Committee. 
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Tt,  rivil  eneineering  industry  the  manpower 
252.  Civil  constitute  a small  proportion 

structure  is  quite  ditferent  in  cr  ft  m utilisation  of  manpower 

of  the  labour  force  (about  12  cent).  ^ ^ j between  different 

depends  on  high  niechamsation  and  the  tnobUi^ 

types  of  work  (evolving  retraining)  concerned  with  the  wage 

The  Federation  of  Civil  Engineering  Contr^  pl^„j 

implications  of  the  “^^°duction  of  n p usually  decided 

and  equipment,  but  questions  about  ° ^ „ negotiated  to  allow 

at  site  level.  Although  an  agreement  has 

the  use  of  non-craft  labour  in  place  ot  ^kiu 

.a  £r»TS.“;  ..p*  P»M»- 

253.  Because  of  the  ^ntaoterisucs  o^  of^emptoymeM^^  of  cLtractors 

ceptibility  to  changes  in  demaitd.  ^ the 

and  the  labour  force  is  ^ Xhe  basic  remedy  upon  which  the 

Crtd^diLLV;f  th™^  ^eenVing  place  through  the 

industry’s  Economic  Development  Committee.  ^ 

the  National  Federation  of  Build  g fechniques.  Concern  is  felt 

revision  because  of  the  craftsmen  for  work  which  does  not 

particularly  about  the_  of  sk  ^ Federation  decided  four  years 
demand  the  full  exercise  ^ in  conjunction  with  the 

ago  to  tackle  this  problem  different  jobs,  and  it  is  hoped 

trade  unions  into  the  skill  requ  r negotiation  of  a 

r ructf:^rSvi?yTtt  mU  matters  therefore 

seems  likely  to  grow. 

255.  C<— J 

Electrical  Association  in  , fijms  but  as  a necessary  corollary 

of  the  problems  encountered  by  individual  „Jiunal  rate, 

to  its  wages  policy.  labour  intensive 

^riranbtS  c^ts 

b^fsliThT^s^ia^ion  rather  than  by  individual  employers  as  a 
means  of  controlling  costs. 

. ..•.v.oT.t  mifh  the  ETU  provides  for  the  estabhsh- 

256.  The  most  recent  agt«e™nt  w * tte  electricians  and  the 

»i.  ™«5i.  p-“  » 

Operatives'  Work. 
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Chairman.  The  Board  also  intends  to  introduce  a registration  system  and  an 
Employment  Pool  for  contractors  working  on  larger  sites  to  contribute 
towards  stability  of  employment. 

257.  Engineering : In  the  engineering  industry,  which  covers  a wide  range 
of  industrial  activity,  the  planning  and  execution  of  changes  in  manpower 
structure  and  working  practices  have  been  carried  out  by  individual  firms 
according  to  their  own  needs.  Developments  such  as  the  introduction  of 
automatic  machine  tools  involving  changes  in  the  proportion  of  craftsmen 
and  operatives  in  the  labour  force  have  not  been  part  of  an  overall  policy 
for  the  industry  determined  centrally,  but  have  arisen  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  particular  sectors  of  the  industry  and  of  individual  firms. 

258.  Some  of  the  local  associations  have  become  involved  indirectly  in 
measures  undertaken  to  improve  the  efificiency  of  the  labour  force  because 
of  the  wage  implications  of,  for  example,  the  introduction  of  shift  work  or 
piece  work.  In  particular,  problems  have  arisen  for  individual  firms  in 
relating  piece  work  prices  to  measurement  of  output,  resulting  in  the  need 
to  train  staff  in  work  study.  The  West  of  England  Engineering  Employers’ 
Association  runs  a work  study  school  to  meet  this  need  and  employers  in 
membership  of  other  federated  associations  are  also  able  to  use  its  facilities. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  development  of  tliis  kind  of  assistance  will  become 
a feature  of  the  activities  of  other  local  associations,  such  as  the  Coventry 
Engineering  Employers’  Association. 

259.  During  1966  the  Federation  and  the  local  associations  have  been 
coHecting  information  to  identify  ways  in  which  productive  resources, 
including  manpower,  might  be  used  more  efficiently  in  the  industry,  and  it 
is  expected  that  this  will  enable  guidance  to  be  given  to  members  on  the 
action  they  might  take  in  their  own  companies.  Although  the  trade  unions 
are  undertaking  a similar  review  in  parallel  with  the  Federation,  it  is  unlikely 
that  national  negotiations  on  changes  in  working  practices  will  become  more 
common  in  the  industry.  Most  matters  will  probably  continue  to  be  dealt 
with  by  individual  employers,  apart  from  cases  arising  through  procedure 
where  agreement  has  not  been  reached  between  an  employer  and  his  own 
workers.  The  part  played  by  the  employers’  organisations  in  this  industry 
consists  of  stimulating  the  consideration  of  problems  and  providing  support 
on  request. 

Labour  Supply  and  Demand 

260.  Consideration  of  these  problems  includes  the  discussion  of  action 
necessary  to  overcome  shortages  of  particular  types  of  labour.  The  activities 
of  associations  in  this  field  are  closely  bound  up  with  their  relations^  with 
Government  bodies  such  as  industrial  Economic  Development  Comrnittees, 
and  participation  in  these  bodies  and  co-operation  in  the  preparation  of 
the  national  plan  have  stimulated  consideration  not  only  of  existing  prob- 
lems of  supply  but  the  likely  future  needs  of  the  industry  for  manpower. 

261.  An  example  of  tlie  activities  of  associations^  in  this  field  is  the  con- 
sideration by  the  Federation  of  Civil  Engineering  Contractors  of  the 
problem  of  work  programming  in  relation  to  the  overall  availability  of 
manpower  in  the  industry.  Unplanned  timing  of  contracts  can  result  in 
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temporary  surpluses  ol  particular  types  ^ • 

between  contracts,  and  the  deve^pmeo^f  “ of  Ihe  volume  of 

similar  contracts  commencing  at  problem  involved 

Government  financed  contracts,  action  to  deal  witn  tms  p 
representation  of  the  employers’  views  to  Government. 

262.  Not  all  of  the  associations  h^ 
subject  as  the  Civil  Engineering  , manpower  employed  and  avail- 

connection  with  wage  negotiation. 

Recruitment  and  Selection 

on,,  ®n 

Mandard  of  entrance  to  skilled  work  in  the  mdus  y. 

264.  The  only  concern  : 

of  “no  poaching  ^Sreements  de  g purpose  of  these  agree- 

away  from  member  firms  y , to  the  member  who  loses  his 

ments  is  twofold;  to  prevent 

employees,  and  to  discourage  a , labour  These  agreements  do 

eachoWfortheserv  ces  ofsc^^^^  th“ 

rates  in  advertisements. 

Education  and  Training 

265.  All  of  pTmatTyX‘^tr^nirg'”of  Tpp^^^^ 

Activities  cover  such  matters  a^tM  jo, 

spon^mg  or  ^ncour^s^^J  XcSLStLrS 
e.g.  lor  supervisors  and  managers,  buildina  industry  and  in 

s=s'r.,S'«ss:\.^  - »• 

registration  of  apprentices.  ^ re  ■ i * 

766  A number  of  the  associations  have  appointed  specialist  olfcials  to 

Wster  Printers’  Movement  whose  ^ Ae  sL b S activities  ol 

managers  in  management  techniques.  However,  the  scale  or  ac 
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some  other  associations,  notably  the  shipbuilding  associations  and  the 
Multiple  Shops  Federation,  were  not  great  enou^  to  justily  the  appointment 
of  designated  staff. 

267.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  scale  of  activities  in  this  field  is 
growing  in  at  least  some  industries,  possibly  as  the  result  of  the  creation 
of  Industrial  Training  Boards.  Some  of  the  appointments  of  Training 
Officers  have  been  made  quite  recently  and  employers  have  turned  to  their 
associations  for  advice  and  guidance  about  the  operation  of  the  Training 
Boards  particularly  in  relation  to  the  levy  and  grant  system. 

Safety,  Health  and  Welfare 

268.  The  associations  serving  the  building,  civil  engineering,  printing, 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  industries  are  concerned  with  problems  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  safe  working  practices  and  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

269.  At  national  level  the  Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  formulation  of  views  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  on 
proposed  regulations  under  the  Factories  Acts  and  the  issue  of  recommenda- 
tions to  members  on  safety  and  health.  At  local  level  the  associations  on 
the  Clyde  and  Tyne /Tees  arrange  meetings  of  shipyard  and 
safety  officers  to  discuss  common  problems  with  the  District  Inspector  of 
Factories.  Similar  action  is  taken  by  local  engineering  associations  and  the 
National  Federation  has  recently  appointed  a Safety  Officer. 

270.  The  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers  has  a 
similar  interest  and  recently  appointed  a senior  official  responsible  for  acci- 
dent prevention  work.  The  London  Region  employs  a Safety  Advisory 
Officer  who  advises  individual  members  about  their  problems  and  organises 
training  courses  in  safety  for  all  grades  of  employees.  The  smaller  associa- 
tions stimulate  the  formation  of  Safety  Groups,  which  may  appoint  an 
officer  to  advise  them. 

271.  The  Federation  of  Civil  Engineering  Contractors  has  a Safety 
Committee  and  a joint  committee  with  the  trade  unions.  Most  of  its  activi- 
ties are  directed  towards  publicising  hazards  and  the  encouragement  of  safe 
working  practices.  Films,  posters  and  publications  have  been  produced  and 
made  available  to  members.  Safety  training  courses  also  are  held  at  different 
centres  throughout  the  country. 

272.  The  British  Federation  of  Master  Printers  deals  with  inquiries  from 
members  about  the  requirements  of  the  Factories  Acts  and  publishes  leaflets 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Joint  Council  for  the  industry.  The 
activities  of  other  associations  in  this  field  are  not  significant,  although  there 
are  indications  that  they  are  growing. 

273.  The  welfare  of  employees  is  not  an  aspect  of  employment  with  which 
associations  are  normally  involved  except  in  so  far  as  conditions  of  work 
are  the  subject  of  negotiation  with  trade  unions.  However,  because  of  the 
mobility  of  labour  in  the  construction  industries  the  associations  concerned 
provide  a service  to  their  members  and  to  other  employers  in  the  industry 
by  administering  holiday  payments  schemes  and  sickness  benefits.  These 
are  organised  by  joint  bodies,  one  for  building  and  civil  engineering  and 
one  for  electrical  contracting,  on  which  the  trade  unions  are  also  represented. 
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274  It  should  perhaps  be  emphasised  that  the  activities  of  employers’  | 

assoeiaLf  descrfbed  in  this  section  frequently  invo  ve  negotiations  with 
associauons  aesciiucu  negot  ations  in  some  cases 

trade  unions  to  achieve  agreed  action,  ana  sucn  ues 

take  place  within  formal  negotiating  machmeiy  and  lead  to  formal  agree- 
ments^ for  example  on  apprentice  mtake  or  trainmg  standards. 

ASSISTANCE  IN  TRADE  AND  COMMERCIAL  MATTERS 

275  Since  this  survey  was  intended  to  examine  the  activities  of  associa- 
tions on  tehalf  of  theh  members  in  their  capacity  of  employers  of  about 
ratto  rtian  as  manufacturers  of  goods  or  providers  of  services  the  activities 
of  the  associations  in  the  trade  and  commercial  held  have  not  been  f«a'ysed 
t detail  lUs  important  to  stress  however  that  thosu  associauons  included 
In  “ rvey  who  cater  for  the  whole  range  of  their  meinbers  interests 
spend  at  leas^t  as  much  time  and  energy  on  the  provision  of  services  m the 
trade  and  commercial  held  as  they  do  on  manpower  and  industiial  relaUons 
malters  In  some  other  associations  not  included  in  the  survey  for  example, 
the  Cement  Makers’  Federation  and  the  British  Hotels  and  Restaurants 
Alociation,  it  is  known  that  the  trading  and  commercia  activities  are 
paramount  Moreover  the  distinction  between  trade  and  labour  ma  ters 
fn  rese  associations  is  not  a rigid  one  and  mterests  can  nicrgo  and  be 
indistinguishable  from  each  other  in  such  activities  as  representation  and 
information  services. 

276.  The  services  included  in  this  category  tend  to  be  centralised  at  the 
national  level  even  in  those  industries  like  building  and  printing  whiih 
have  a number  of  local  associations  affiliated  to  a national  federation  It 
seems  likely  therefore  that  a strong  local  organisaUon^  is  less  important 
for  dealing  with  these  matters  than  it  is  for  dealing  witli  industrial  rela- 
tions. 

277.  The  particular  services  offered  in  this  field  vary  between  associations 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  business  interests  of  the  metnbers.  Since  all 
the  “trade”  associations  visited  except  the  Mutiple  Shops  Federation  and 
the  smaller  associations  in  miscellaneous  industries  organise  contractors, 
all  except  these  provide  information,  advice  and  assistance  in  the  negotiation 
of  terms  of  contract.  In  the  case  of  the  builders  and  printers  this  service 
includes  general  legal  advice.  Other  matters  included  are  ffie  preparation  of 
model  forms  of  contract,  representation  of  members’  interests  generally 
with  professional  bodies  and  with  local  authorities  and  other  bodies  putting 
out  contracts,  and  the  taking  up  of  individual  cases  where  difficulty  anses. 
The  members  of  the  Multiple  Shops  Federation,  who  are  not  concerned  wtth 
contracting,  have  common  problems  in  connection  with  the  opening  Md 
extension  of  shop  premises  in  town  centres  and  the  Federation  provides 
an  advisory  service  to  assist  members  in  dealing  with  planning  authorities. 

278.  Other  activities  include: 

(a)  the  stimulation  or  sponsoring  of  research  into  technical  processes. 
(The  builders  and  the  civil  engineers  give  financial  support  to  research 
establishments) ; 

(b)  the  provision  of  a technical  advisory  service  covering  advice  on 
new  materials  and  equipment,  and  information  about  suppliers ; 
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(c)  advice  on  business  management.  For  example,  the  British  Federa- 
tion of  Master  Printers  issues  a guide  to  cost  rates,  and  offers  the 
services  of  its  own  staff  of  professionally  qualified  accountants  to 
advise  on  the  installation  of  a sound  costing  system.  The  Building 
Advisory  Service  of  the  NFBTE  offers  a consultancy  service  in  similar 
management  problems ; 

(d)  miscellaneous  benefits  including  insurance  at  favourable  premiums. 

279.  The  use  of  these  services  by  members  tends  to  be  greater  among  the 
smaller  and  medium  sized  employers  than  among  large  employers  who  can 
usually  employ  their  own  specialists  to  deal  with  these  matters  except 
perhaps  in  the  research  field. 

SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

280.  All  of  the  associations  particularly  at  local  level  include  in  their 
functions  the  arrangement  of  social  activities.  Although  they  are  not  held 
very  frequently  such  activities  are  thought  to  foster  a sense  of  identity  among 
members. 
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CHAPTER  V 

internal  administraiion 

management  structure 

981  The  structure  of  management  of  all  the  associations  visited  follows  , 

. “ r .rsfnss 

stances.  It  is  a representa  ive  membership.  In  the  smallest 

to  elected  individuals 

S'4"i"S  r.l..lo».,  .d.«iou  ..d 

contracts,  etc. 

782  The  centrally  organised  national  associations  make  arrangements 
282.  Ihe  , or  regional  area  is  represented  on  the  national 

to  ensure  *a‘ ^ “ the  representation  is  proper- 

council  sti-ength  of  the  branch.  National  federations 

the  commute  tv  difference  in  constitution,  the  committees 

T,v”nTrSThe  smu^U  namely  to  advise  the  Council 

generally  P^°™  ^ o policy  and  their  authority  is  derived  from  the 
touS*The  committees  are,  however,  not  purely  advisory  since  *®y 
Suute  or  appoint  the  negotiating  teams  of  the  organisation  concerned  and 
are  therefore  given  the  power  to  act  within  a general  mandate. 

Extent  of  Membership  Participation 

988  The  structure  of  management  rests  on  the  principle  that  conttol 
■ Ttplv  vested  in  the  membership,  and  the  simple  arrangements  of  the 
" LTassocTaSs^^^^^^^^^^^  whole  mUership  to  meet  together  and  agree 
elmon  pS  are  reflected  in  the  more  complex  representational  struc- 
toe  oUhTlarger  organisations.  Adequate  representation,  however,  depends 
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in  practice  on  the  availability  of  good  representatives  and  the  maintenance  of 
good  communications  between  the  representatives  and  the  people  who 
appointed  them. 

284.  Although  members  of  a particular  association  share  common  interests, 
they  inevitably  also  have  their  own  individual  interests,  if  only  because  of 
the  variations  in  scale  and  type  of  operations  of  the  employers  in  membership. 
Associations  may  include  among  their  members  employers  of  several  thou- 
sand workers  and  others  who  employ  less  than  five,  and  any  one  member  is 
not  therefore  necessarily  typical  of  all  the  others.  While  members  remain  per- 
fectly free  to  make  their  own  decisions  on  who  should  represent  them,  efforts 
are  therefore  made  to  ensure  that  management  bodies  provide  a reasonable 
cross  section  of  membership  and  prevent  them  becoming  for  example  packed 
with  small  employers  or  over-weighted  in  favour  of  large  employers.  This  is 
frequently  done  by  limited  use  of  powers  of  co-option,  but  in  some  cases  it  is 
sou^t  by  the  creation  of  .special  bodies  within  the  organisation. 

285.  The  London  Region  of  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades 
Employers,  which  has  among  its  members  a number  of  large  contractors  who 
undertake  work  in  any  part  of  the  country,  has  formed  a National  Contractors’ 
Group  so  that  the  particular  interests  of  these  members  can  be  represented 
other  than  piece-meal  through  different  local  associations.  The  British  Federa- 
tion of  Master  Printers,  which  has  members  in  various  branches  of  printing, 
has  set  up  sectional  committees  concerned  for  example  with  book  production, 
periodical  printing,  stationery,  etc.  The  Engineering  Employers’  Federa- 
tion, which  contains  diversity  both  of  size  and  operations,  relies  on  the  prac- 
tice of  co-option  to  the  Management  Board  for  the  expression  of  the  interests 
of  large  national  employers,  but  has  sectional  committees  for  some  groups  of 
employers  with  special  interests,  notably  constructional  engineering  employers 
engaged  on  site  erection  work. 

286.  There  is  some  tendency  for  representatives,  other  than  office-bearers, 
once  elected  to  remain  in  office  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  terms  of  office  be- 
tween elections  are  normally  for  only  one  or  two  years.  As  is  common  in 
voluntary  organisations,  not  all  members  are  ready  to  accept  the  duties  of 
office,  and  those  who  show  themselves  ready  to  do  so  are  frequently  re-elect^. 
Difficulties  are  experienced  in  persuading  both  small  employers  and  the  chief 
executives  of  large  firms  to  spare  the  time  for  association  work,  and  some 
associations  have  found  it  necessary  to  stipulate  that  the  representatives  of 
firms  should  be  actively  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  business.  A 
degree  of  continuity  of  management  is  consciously  sought  by,  for  example, 
the  staggering  of  elections  to  Council  so  that  only  a proportion  can  be  re- 
placed at  any  one  election.  In  general,  association  officials  consider  that  a 
reasonable  balance  is  maintained  between  continuity  and  the  infusion  of  new 
blood. 

287.  The  maintenance  of  communications  between  the  members  and  their 
representatives,  with  tlie  aim  of  enabling  representatives  to  be  informed  of 
the  views  of  their  fellow  members,  is  in  many  cases  built  into  a pattern  of 
regular  meetings  tailored  into  one  another  so  that  successive  representatives 
can  be  briefed.  For  example,  the  district  associations  of  the  London  Master 
Printers’  Association  hold  monthly  meetings  of  members  timed  to  precede  the 
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meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  Association,  and  this  Council  meeting  similarly 
precedes  the  meetings  of  Federation  Council ; in  this  way  a continuous  process 
of  consultation  can  be  achieved.  Other  associations  use  similar  methods 
though  few  of  them  arrange  meetings  of  the  whole  membership  with  such 
frequency.  Alternative  methods  of  consultation  are  also  used  in  varying 
degrees.  The  Engineering  Employers’  Federation,  which  relies  less  than  the 
printers  on  continuous  briefing,  frequently  consults  associations  by  means  of 
questionnaires  on  aspects  of  policy  being  considered  at  nationa.1  level,  and  the 
associations  take  what  action  they  consider  necessary  to  obtain  the  views  of 
individual  members,  whether  by  the  calling  of  meetings  or  circulation  of  the 
membership. 

288.  Whatever  method  of  consultation  is  employed,  the  common  aim  is  to 
obtain  a consensus  of  opinion  rather  than  to  take  a vote.  The  policy  has  to  be 
eenerallv  acceptable  and  simple  majority  voting  can  produce  a substantial 
minority  in  opposition.  The  process  of  consultation  therefore  tends  to  involve 
the  moulding  and  modification  of  views  until  they  are  acceptable  as  widely  m 
possible.  Voting  by  the  membership  is,  however,  sometimes  used  to  obtM 
Tdirect  expression  of  views  on  important  issues,  'me  National  Federated 
Electrical  Association  arranged  a series  of  Regional  Conferences  of  members 
before  the  crucial  decision  was  taken  to  adopt  a policy  of  uniform  wage  rates 
and  took  a vote  on  the  issue.  In  the  engineering  associations  voting  by  the 
membership  is  resorted  to  on  national  wage  claims.  Memb^s  ^ vot^  are 
weighted  in  relation  to  their  wage  roll  so  that  the  result  reflects  the  importance 
of  tte  decision  to  each  member,  and  those  employing  two  or  toee  wortos 
have  less  influence  on  the  result  than  those  employing  several  hundred.  Ue 
result  of  the  voting  is  reported  to  the  Federation  Management  Board  which 
takes  the  decision  in  the  light  of  the  support  or  opposition  to  the  action 
proposed. 

Autonomy  of  Local  Associations 

289.  The  autonomy  of  local  associations  within  a federation  docs  not  result 
in  a management  structure  or  processes  of  consultation  substantially  different 
from  the  national  associations  composed  of  non-autonomous  branches, 
National  policies  are  formulated,  agreed  and  implemented  in  much  the  same 
wav  in  both  types  of  organisation,  and  indeed  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
difference  in  organisation  is  not  very  important.  In  one  respect,  however, 
autonomy  seems  to  have  a noticeable  effect  and  that  is  m the  en^uragement 
of  local  attitudes  to  local  problems,  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  taking  ot 
local  initiatives. 

290.  The  differences  between  local  associations,  in  the  engineering  and  ship- 
building industries  particularly,  seem  to  consist  primarily  in  the  kind  of 
action  they  take  independently  and  in  the  importance  they  attach  to  locm  as 
against  national  policies.  For  instance,  the  Clyde  Shipbuilders  AssOTiatmns 
approach  to  local  district  wage  negotiations  is  quite  different  from  mat  ot  me 
Tyne  Shipbuilders’  Association  although  both  participate  equally  in  the 
national  wage  bargaining  machinery.  Again,  the  resources  of  the  Coventy  md 
District  Engineering  Employers’  Association  may  be  directed  towards  the 
development  ot  an  advisory  service  on  work  study  wittout  agreement  at 
national  level  that  all  associations  will  take  similar  action.  the  othM  hmd, 
the  branches  of  national  associations,  such  as  the  Federation  of  Civu 
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Pndneering  Contractors,  do  not  normally  act  independently  of  national 
olicv  at  least  in  the  industrial  relations  field.  Some  association  officials  have 
!kn  suegested  that  local  associations  help  to  preserve  a sense  of  identity 
among  the  membership,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  has  much 
importance  unless  the  separate  identity  leads  to  independent  action. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERMANENT  STAFF 

291  All  of  the  organisations  in  the  survey  employ  permanent  staff  except 
the  smaller  associations  in  miscellaneous  industries  which  use  the  services  of 
a firm  of  chartered  accountants.  The  use  of  chartered  accountants  or  firms  of 
mlicitors  is  still  quite  common  among  small  associations  in  the  building 
industry  and  elsewhere.  However,  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades 
Fmnlovers  is  at  present  carrying  through  a reorganisation  of  local  associations 
into  Areas  so  that  a full-time  secretary  can  be  provided  to  serve  all  of  the 
associations  within  each  Area.  The  Regions  have  drawn  up  their  own  plws 
for  this  exercise  and  some  have  proceeded  further  with  it  than  others.  The 
North-Western  Region  has  so  far  appointed  7 Area  Secretaries  and  expects 
to  appoint  a further  2 to  bring  the  remaining  associations  into 
scheme.  The  London  Region  and  some  other  Regions  in  the  South  of  the 
country  are  already  organised  in  this  way. 

292  The  need  for  permanent  staff  arises  quite  obviously  from  decisions  to 
provide  the  services  described  in  Chapter  IV,  and  the  number  of  staff  em- 
ployed by  different  associations  naturally  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  range 
of  services  provided  and  the  volume  of  activity.  Thus,  those  assocations  whose 
activities  are  increasing  are  also  increasing  the  size  of  their  staffs  while  others 
have  the  same  number  of  staff  now  as  they  did  30  years  ago  and  are  domg 
virtually  the  same  job.  However,  this  does  not  adequately  explain  the  function 
of  permanent  officials  in  these  organisations,  although  it  probably  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  part-time  services  of  professional  firms  will  be  used. 

293  The  small  local  associations  employ  only  one  official  who  is  appointed 
Secretary.  In  some  cases  this  official  serves  other  associations  in  the  same 
industry  as  is  the  case  in  the  Bolton  Area  of  the  North-Western  Regional 
Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers  which  comprises  4 local  associa- 
tions. In  others,  he  may  be  provided  with  an  Assistant  Secretary  as  in  the 
Clyde  Shipbuilders’  Association  and  the  South  West  Alliance  of  Master 
Printers.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Secretary  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  association  and  he  is  expected  to  advise  the  office  beaters  and  committees 
on  poiicy  matters  as  weli  as  to  provide  services  to  the  membership.  He  can 
also  exert  a strong  influence  on  the  quality  of  communications  between  the 
local  association  and  the  regional  and  national  federations. 

294.  In  larger  local  associations  and  in  national  organisations  the  execu- 
tive staff  tends  to  be  organised  in  “departments”  with  particular  responsibili- 
ties and  a pyramidal  structure  under  the  general  control  of  a Director  or  in 
the  case  of  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  of  two  Directors  and  a 
Director-General.  An  organisation  chart  of  the  staff  of  the  British  Federation 
of  Master  Printers  is  given  on  page  68  to  illustrate  a typical  organisation  of 
work.  The  departments  are  not  usually  closely  defined  and  specialised, 
although  there  is  some  use  of  specially  qualified  men  such  as  cost  accountants, 
and  the  general  atmosphere  is  of  the  job  of  the  local  Secretary  shared  among 
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1 Assistant 

lAlso  acts  as  ScCTetaiy  of  Sections  (for  particular  branches  of  the  industry). 

Noie:  This  chart  shows  how  the  responsibflity  for  sections  of  work  is  distributed.  It  does  not  show  the  line  of  management  control. 


anv  Adaptability  is  more  important  than  specialist  knowledge,  and  officials 
* dalise  in  particular  activities  according  to  the  needs  of  the  organisation 
in  a similar  way  to  the  civil  servant  in  a Government  department. 

295  The  analogy  of  the  civil  service  is  also  useful  as  a means  of  describ- 
. (jjg  relationship  between  the  senior  officials  and  the  elected  office  bearers 
fifd  committees  of  the  associations.  While  actual  decisions  on  policy  are 
taken  by  the  elected  representatives,  the  formulation  of  alternatives,  the 
lamination  of  implications,  and  to  some  extent  the  selection  of  matters  to  be 
“idered  are  the  responsibility  of  the  senior  officials.  The  inain  advantap 
nf  emnloving  permanent  stall  seem  to  lie  in  the  availability  of  informed  advice 
from  men  who  are  disinterested  in  the  affairs  of  any  particular  member  and 
who  are  able  to  provide  continuity  of  experience. 

296  The  associations  which  have  appointed  a firm  of  accountants  as 
their  secretaries  do  not  generally  employ  permanent  staff  dfrectly.  They  do, 
however  have  the  services  of  several  employees  of  the  firm  either  full-time  or 
nart-time  who  act  as  ofificials  of  the  associations.  Some  of  these  officials  spend 
dl  of  ffieir  time  on  the  work  of  one  association,  some  work  for  two  or  three 
different  associations,  and  some  spend  only  part  of  their  time  on  association 
work  of  any  kind.  The  firm  of  accountants  visited  provides  services  not 
only  for  the  employers’  associations  included  in  the  survey,  _but^  also  for 
a number  of  trade  associations  which  are  not  concerned  with  industrial 
relations  matters.  For  some  30  associations  in  all  there  are  available  20 
partners  and  employees,  excluding  clerical  and  typing  staff,  of  whom  10  spend 
all  their  time  on  association  work  and  10  spend  some  of  their  time  on  other 
work.  There  are  also  three  direct  employees  of  associations  engaged  for 
specialised  work  such  as  publicity. 

Recruitment 

297  There  is  no  obvious  source  of  recruitment  of  association  staff  except 
of  course  from  other  associations.  There  is  some  movement  between  associa- 
tions in  different  industries  (for  example  the  present  Director  of  the  National 
Federated  Electrical  Association  joined  the  association  after  previous  experi- 
ence with  tire  Association  of  British  Chemical  Manufacturers)  and  rather 
more  movement  within  the  federated  associations.  This  kind  of  movement  is 
encouraged  as  a means  of  broadening  the  experience  of  officials  in  the  same 
way  that  vacancies  for  “heads  of  departments”  in  federations  may  be  filled 
by  men  with  experience  in  other  departments.  There  is  not  yet  an  example 
of  a common  staff  structure  serving  all  affiliated  associations  in  a federation, 
but  there  are  strong  indications  that  this  is  developing.  In  particular,  the  re- 
organisation in  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers  will 
have  the  result  that  all  Area  Secretaries  serving  a number  of  local  associa- 
tions will  be  members  of  a unified  regional  staff,  and  ultimately  of  a national 
staff  structure. 

298.  Many  senior  officials  have  had  long  experience  of  association  work, 
and  a career  structure  is  developing  for  the  young  entrant,  but  it  would  not 
be  true  to  say  that  this  is  a self-sufficient  field  of  employment  comparable  to 
hanking  or  the  civil  service.  There  is  some  recruitment  of  school  leavers 
and  graduates  for  training,  but  this  is  not  large  enough  to  be  regarded  as 
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the  normal  entry  and  some  Directors  prefer  to  engage  men  in  their  late  20’s 
or  early  30’s  after  they  have  obtained  some  experience  in  another  field  of 
employment. 

299.  Apart  from  the  recruitment  of  professionally  qualified  accountants, 
lawyers  and  statisticians  for  specialised  work,  specialised  experience  or 
qualifications  are  not  normally  sought  and  the  existing  staff  of  associations 
have  come  from  a wide  variety  of  backgrounds,  including  production  man- 
agement, personnel  and  labour  relations  administration,  local  authority  ^ 
administration  and  the  civil  service,  mainly  Ministry  of  Labour.  /Uthough  a 
number  of  senior  officials  have  legal  qualifications,  legal  training  is  not 
regarded  as  a necessary  requirement,  but  indicates  rather  the  type  of  mentd 
and  intellectual  qualities  which  are  regarded  as  important.  Other  offiaals 
have  secretarial,  accountancy  or  technical  qualifications.  Experience  m 
industry,  particularly  in  the  management  field,  is  considered  to  be  a valuable 
background  but  there  is  some  caution  about  recruiting  from  member  firms, 
and  specialised  experience  in  labour  relations  is  not  necessarily  an  advantage. 
Some  local  associations  used  to  recruit  ex-trade  union  officials  for  specialised 
work  on  negotiations  with  trade  unions,  but  this  practice  is  no  longer  thought 
to  be  desirable. 

300  In  general,  experience  and  qualifications  are  regarded  as  desirable 
rather  than  essential  attributes  of  an  applicant  for  employment ; the  essential 
thing  is  that  he  should  be  “the  ri^t  man  for  the  job  in  terms  of  personal 
qualities  and  mental,  physical  and  intellectual  capacity. 

Training 

301.  Most  of  the  existing  staff  of  associations  are  self-taught  and  have  learnt 
from  experience.  The  training  of  staff  still  contains  a large  element  of  learn- 
ing by  doing,  although  some  use  is  made  of  external  facilities  provided  by 
the  British  Institute  of  Management,  the  Institute  of  Personnel  Management 
and  other  similar  organisations  to  supplement  existing  knowledge.  In  view  of 
the  fact  tliat  most  officials  work  on  their  own  or  in  small  groups,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  training  is  informal  and  that  the  individual  often  determines 
his  own  needs. 

302.  However,  there  is  some  growth  of  more  formal  direction  of  training, 
particularly  where  the  size  of  the  staff  is  increasing.  For  example,  the 
Coventry  and  District  Engineering  Employers’  Association  which  has  7 
officials  has  recruited  a cadet  trainee  who  will  be  given  planned  experience 
in  different  aspects  of  work:  and  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Engineering 
Employers’  Federation  has  general  responsibility  for  the  planning  of  training 
of  new  entrants,  which  includes  periods  of  secondment  to  affiliated  associa- 
tions and  to  the  personnel  departments  of  member  firms.  The  Federation  also 
offers  assistance  to  its  affiliated  associations  in  the  training  of  their  own  staff. 

303.  Some  officials  of  smaller  associations  feel  that  the  development  of 
some  common  training  with  associations  in  other  industries  could  be  helpful, 
though  this  is  seen  as  supplementary  to  the  basic  training  in  the  particular 
conditions  of  its  own  industry  which  each  association  must  do  for  itself.  No 
instances  were  quoted  of  attempts  to  do  this,  but  it  is  possible  that  a growtlf 
of  more  formal  methods  of  training  could  lead  to  concerted  action  through 
the  Confederation  of  British  Industry. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS 

304.  The  evidence  obtained  in  this  survey  leads  to  a number  of  conclusions 
about' the  way  employers’  organisations  carry  out  their  functions  and  the 
effect  they  have  on  the  affairs  of  the  industry  they  represent.  In  this  Chapter 
attention  is  directed  particularly  to  the  questions  posed  in  the  Introduction 
relating  to  the  following  matters : 

(а)  the  reasons  for  the  variation  in  the  extent  of  activities  between 
different  organisations; 

(б)  the  effectiveness  of  employers’  organisations  as  regulating  instruments 
for  the  control  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  in  the  con- 
text of  a national  incomes  policy; 

(c)  how  they  can  help  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of  man- 
power; 

(d)  their  influence  on  the  prevention  of  strikes; 

(e)  significant  trends  in  activities  other  than  industrial  relations; 

(f)  the  desirability  of  changes  in  organisation. 

VARIATION  IN  EXTENT  OF  ACTIVITIES 

305.  The  evidence  shows  that  employers’  organisations  have  as  many 
differences  as  similarities,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  range  and  extent  of 
activities  they  perform,  and  in  the  emphasis  given  to  different  functions. 
None  of  the  organisations  visited  is  engaged  in  the  whole  range  of  activities 
described  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  of  this  report,  although  all  do  something 
under  the  main  headings  of  industrial  relations,  representation  of  interes.ts, 
information,  manpower  matters  and  where  appropriate  trade  and  commercial 
matters.  The  differences  arise  in  what  they  do  under  these  headings,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  the  different  functions  within  the  organisation. 

306.  Comparison  between  the  organisations  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  one  is  better  than  that,  or  that  one  measures  up  to  an  ideal  more 
than  another.  The  main  common  feature  of  the  organisations  is  in  their 
object  of  serving  the  interest  of  their  members.  The  diversity  of  activities 
derives  from  the  diversity  of  the  industries  they  serve,  and  the  different  in- 
terests of  one  group  of  employers  compared  with  another.  It  would  not  make 
sense  to  suggest  for  example  that  the  multiple  retailers  should  model  their 
organisation  on  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  or  vice  versa,  because 
the  problems  of  running  a retail  business  are  so  different  from  those  of  an 
engineering  factory. 

307.  A valid  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  these  organisations  to  carry 
out  their  functions  would  therefore  need  to  be  based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
needs  of  the  particular  industries  they  serve.  Such  an  assessment  has  not 
been  attempted  since  it  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  inquiry. 
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308.  Comparisons  between  the  ways  in  which  different  organisations  carry  i 
out  similar  functions  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  interests  of  employers 
in  different  industries  coincide  and  the  extent  to  which  they  diverge.  The 
existence  of  different  interests  for  particular  groups  of  employers  is  the  mam 
justification  for  the  existence  of  separate  employers  organisations.  For  tos 
reason  each  organisation  must  reflect  the  particular  interests  of  its  members 
in  the  range  and  type  of  its  activities,  and  it  cannot  provide  a service  which 
its  members  do  not  want.  The  variety  between  organisations  therefore  has 
its  roots  in  the  nature  of  the  organisations  rather  than  simply  reflecting 
differences  in  the  level  of  financial  resources,  which  can  be  a result  rather 
than  a cause  of  a small  or  great  range  of  activity. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  WAGES  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  WORK 

309  The  aim  of  national  incomes  policy  to  establish  a relationship  be- 
tween the  rise  of  incomes  and  the  growth  of  production  coincides  with  the 
long-term  interests  of  employers  in  preventing  increased  labour  costs  from 
pushing  up  the  price  of  the  product.  It  may  therefore  seem  somewhat  surpris- 
ing at  first  sight  that  employers’  organisations  do  not  general  y set  out  to 
establish  maximum  as  well  as  minimum  wage  rates  and  so  control  increases 
in  rates  paid.  Only  one  of  the  organisations  visited,  the  National  Federated 
Electrical  Association,  tries  to  do  this  directly,  while  the  others  limit  their 
control  to  minimum  or  basic  rates  and  basic  conditions  of  employment,  while 
attempting  to  exert  only  an  indirect  influence  on  the  movement  of  wages 
above  the  minimum. 

310.  On  examination,  the  reasons  for  this  attitude  appear  to  be  twofold. 
First  the  control  of  maxima  would  raise  practical  difficulties  in  many  in- 
dustries; and,  secondly,  control  would  involve  the  acquisition  of  greater  power 
over  members  than  the  organisations  at  present  possess.  These  are  cogent 
reasons,  and  tlie  conclusion  to  which  they  point  is  that  in  order  to  exercise 
effective  control  over  maxima  the  organisations  would  have  virtually  to 
transform  their  character. 

Difficulty  of  Control  of  Maxima 

311.  The  control  of  maximum  rates  raises  quite  different  problems  from 
the  control  of  minimum  rates.  Although  the  main  pressure  for  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  rates  stems  from  trade  unions,  the  employers  have  a 
common  interest  in  preventing  the  payment  of  lower  rates  than  the  minimum. 
If  the  minimum  is  set  at  the  lowest  rate  that  it  is  reasonable  to  pay  m ^y 
circumstances,  an  employer  who  pays  less  than  the  minimum  gains  m unto 
advantage  and  is  thus  able  to  undercut  his  competitors.  Iri  tunes  of  full  employ- 
ment. of  course,  it  has  been  unnecessary  to  enforce  this  control  except  m 

isolated  instances.  , 

312  The  control  of  maximum  rates,  however,  would  not  rest  on  a smular 
acceptance  that  an  offender  is  clearly  doing  something  wrong,  since  an 
employer  who  pays  more  than  another  is  not  engaging  in  unfair  competition, 
nor^is\e  doing^  something  which  trade  unions  and  the  general  public  wodd 
Lrmally  regard  as  disreputable.  On  the  contrary  such  an  empffiyer  has  usually 
hfpn  regarded  as  a “good  employer”  who  is  concerned  with  the  welfare 
Ws  empS«.  It  is  in  lact  only  in  the  context  of  the  “poaching”  of  workers 
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om  other  employers  and  o£  the  e0eot  of  wages  drift  on  incomes  policy  that 
^ vina  above  the  rate  becomes  in  any  way  reprehensible.  While  there  may 
hfeeneral  objections  to  “bidding  up”  for  labour,  most  employers  would  accept 
that  there  can  be  justifiable  reasons  for  one  firm  paying  more  than  another 
h cause  of  difierences  in  product,  method  of  manufacture  and  so  on.  While 
uch  differences  may  be  justified  by  relative  efficiency  it  would  be  difficult  for 
m employers’  organisation  to  judge  its  members’  actions  on  such  criteria. 


313  This  difficulty  is  made  very  much  more  formidable  by  the  complexity  of 
the  task  of  controlling  maxima.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  judge  whether  a minimum 
rate  is  being  paid  or  not.  Quite  the  reverse  is  true  of  maxima.  All  sorts  of 
extra  payments  may  be  made  masquerading  under  various  titles,  each  of  which 
mav  be  plausibly  defended  in  one  way  or  another.  Where  payment  by  results 
schemes  are  in  use  the  “loosening”  of  piece  rates  can  be  done  more  or  less 
imperceptibly,  and  the  process  is  difficult  to  check.  Even  if  strict  control  is 
kert  over  rates  then  many  opportunities  for  attracting  labour  by  equivalent 
means  ate  open  to  an  employer.  For  example  he  can  guarantee  a given  level  of 
overtime  or  he  can  provide  a wide  variety  of  fringe  benefits  such  as  a pension 
scheme  a generous  sick-pay  scheme,  etc.  All  this  means  that  an  employers’ 
association  would  have  to  have  survefilance  over  a wide  range  of  managenal 
decisions  at  company  level  in  order  to  control  maxima  effectively,  and 
employers  would  in  general  simply  not  be  willing  to  permit  this.  They  would 
feel— with  considerable  justification— that  to  do  so  would  be  to  allow  a large 
area  of  decision-making  which  was  vital  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  to  be 
taken  out  of  their  hands.  After  all.  they  would  not  be  wanting  to  make  extra 
payments  if  they  did  not  think  this  would  benefit  the  firm. 


314  Since  the  National  Federated  Electrical  Association  is  exceptional  in 
that  it  does  exercise  control  over  maxima,  it  is  instructive  to  consider  how  it 
overcomes  these  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  the  “good”  employ^  theory 
has  less  relevance  than  in  other  industries.  The  kind  of  work  undertaken  by 
different  electrical  contractors  tends  to  require  the  same  standard  of  skill 
from  the  electrician  whether  he  is  working  for  one  firm  or  another.  There  is 
therefore  less  justification  for  paying  higher  rates  in  one  firm  than  another 
except  for  individual  merit,  and  such  extras  as  are  justified  can  be  negotiated 
nationally.  Paying  above  the  rate  is  thus  more  clearly  seen  to  be  a ineans 
of  “bidding  up”  for  labour  and  more  easily  recognised  as  something  to  be 
prevented  Secondly,  control  is  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  payment  by  results 
is  not  generally  considered  to  be  suitable  for  the  industry,  and  the  difficulty 
of  setting  national  targets  is  avoided.  Nevertheless  the  employers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  involve  their  association  in  management  decisions  by  setting  up 
management  liaison  committees  on  large  sites  to  determine  the  need  for  over- 
time and  to  deal  jointly  even  with  the  questions  of  merit  increases  to  individual 
workers.  Similarly,  when  job  grading  is  introduced  under  the  1966-69  Agree- 
ment, the  Association  will  act  for  its  members  and  mdividual  employers  wll 
not  make  their  decisions  independently.  This  degree  of  control  is  acceptable 
to  the  employers  because  of  their  common  interest  in  maintaining  a uniform 
wage  structure,  and  the  experience  of  the  electrical  contractors  filustrates  how 
the  effective  control  of  maximum  wage  rates  leads  inevitably  to  joint  action 
in  a wider  field. 
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315.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  other  associations  do  attempt  a comrol 
of  maxima  in  the  area  of  conditions  of  employment  other  than  wages.  This 
control  raises  less  practical  problems  than  the  control  of  earmngs  and  seems 
to  be  less  a form  of  control  than  an  expression  of  the  common  interest  of 
employers  in  maintaining  standard  conditions,  ansmg  from  the  commo^^ 
held  belief  that  individual  employers  have  nothing  to  gam  by  conc^mg  better 
conditions  unilaterally.  The  contrast  is  pointed  by  the  recent  attempts  of  the 
engineering  employers  to  negotiate  standard  conditions  for  staff  workers  while 
there  is  no  corresponding  desire  to  negotiate  standard  or  even  basic  rates  of 
wages  for  these  workers.  This  shows  very  clearly  how  co-operative  action  by 
an  employers’  organisation  is  rooted  in  the  common  interests  of  the  members. 
The”ontrol  would  break  down  if  a substantial  proportion  of  members  were 
to  decide  that  it  was  in  their  companies’  interest  to  concede  better  conditions 
unilaterally,  as  they  have  already  decided  in  relation  to  paying  above  the  rate. 

Power  to  Exert  Control 

316  Employers’  organisations  are  voluntary  bodies  whose  activities  are 
subject  to  die  control  of  the  members  and  any  control  over  members  is  a 
S of  self-discipline.  The  power  to  control  the  actions  of  one  member  depends 
on  the  readiness  of  members  to  give  this  power  to  the  association,  and  to 
wouW  not  be  given  unless  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  membership  a a whde. 
tZ  the  National  Federated  Electrical  Association  owes  its  power  to  control 
ISemtesr  the  membership  decision  that  such  control  is  m their  own 
toerests.  The  membership  of  other  associations  has  not  given  such  power  to 
their  organisations. 

317.  The  power  to  exercise  control  of  a member  deprads  ultimately  on 
the  possession  by  the  organisation  of  effective  sanctions.  Of  the  associations 
studied  only  the  NFEA  has  been  able  to  operate  sanctions  which  involve  a 
tangible  penalty  on  the  employer,  and  even  here  they  would  not  be  enough  to 
Lter  him  if  he^ considered  that  his  interests  in  going  his  own  way  were  suffi- 
Sy  sTrong  for  him  to  leave  the  association.  In  order  that  expulsion  should 
become  a credible  deterrent,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  voluntary  principle 
to  be  discarded  and  this  would  require  a fundamental  change  of  outlook. 

318  Because  power  is  derived  from  the  membership,  the  strength  of  an 
employers’  organisation  is  more  readily  apparent  m its  dealings  with  o^tors 
than  in  its  relations  with  its  own  membership.  The  organisation  'S  strong 
when  the  interests  of  the  membership  coincide  and  weak  when  they  dijrage^ 
Thus,  it  will  tend  to  express  an  existing  community  of  view  more  easily  than 
it  can  impose  a firm  line  on  its  own  membership. 

319.  Size  of  membership  is  not  itself  a guarantee  of  stren^.  sinra  this  may 
bring  in  members  whose  interests  are  different,  and  this  explains  why  associa- 
tions do  not  always  actively  seek  to  recruit  100  per  cent  of  the  employers 
their  industry.  Moreover,  the  same  organisation  can  be  steong  in  some  matters 
and  weak  in  others.  For  example  the  Federation  of  Civil  Engineering  to- 
tractors  carries  considerable  weight  in  its  deaUngs  with  the  Pr°f"al  b^^ 
for  Civil  Engineering  or  with  Government  when  it  has  the  whole  of  the 
membership  behind  it,  but  does  not  prevent  wage  competition  among  its 
members  when  there  is  not  a strong  community  of  interest. 
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Indirect  Ineluence 

Influence  short  of  control  does  not  present  employers’  organisations 
■i  tEc  same  difficulties,  and  in  all  the  industries  where  wage  competition 
become  a problem  there  are  examples  of  attempts  to  exert  a positive 
ience  on  employers  to  relate  wage  levels  to  production. 

171  The  influence  takes  the  form  of  stimulation  of  action  by  employers 
mselves  and  the  provision  of  assistance  and  advice  on  methods  of  doing 
The  effect  of  this  influence  must  be  long-term  rather  than  immediate,  and 
k CM  only  reduce  the  extent  of  disparities  between  individual  firms  rather 
than  remove  them  altogether. 


Implications  for  National  Incomes  Policy 
122  The  proposal  made  in  the  evidence  of  the  Confederation  of  British 
Trdustrv  that  employers’  organisations  could  help  to  co-ordinate  plant  bargam- 
tas  within  the  industry  wage  bargaining  structure  can  be  seen  in  this  context 
^involve  an  extension  of  influence  rather  than  the  establishment  of  control. 
The  introduction  by  Government  of  the  wage  standstill  m July  1966  led  to 
jn  increase  in  the  extent  to  which  individual  employers  looked  to  their 
oiEanisation  for  advice  on  incomes  policy  matters,  and  the  organisations  could 
develop  this  function  in  response  to  further  Government  action. 

323.  Such  a development  would  not  however  lead  to  direct  control  of  the 
wage  decisions  of  individual  employers,  and  the  growth  of  centralised  wage 
poliy  determination  on  the  pattern  of  the  National  Federated  Electrical 
Association.  The  growth  of  influence  depends  essentially  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  members  of  the  organisation  and  would  remain  voluntary.^  The  estab- 
lishment of  control  would  require  a revolutionary  change  of  policy. 

324  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  envisage  the  majority  of  employers’  associa- 
tions assuming  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  compliance  by  their  members 
with  a “ norm  ” set  by  a national  incomes  policy.  Such  enforcement  would 
imply  that  associations  have  the  power  to  vet  plant  bargains  and  re^e 
to  authorise  the  payment  of  a wage  increase  which  exceeds  ffie  pre-determmed 
norm.  This  power  they  do  not  possess  for  the  reason  that  their  members  have 
not  thought  it  to  be  in  their  interest  to  give  such  powers  to  their  association. 

325  In  order  that  an  employers’  organisation  could  act  as  a reflating 
instrument  for  the  control  of  earnings  it  would  be  neoessay  to  convince  ffie 
majority  of  its  members  that  their  interests  would  be  served  by  such  a major 
change  of  policy.  Each  organisation  considering  this  change  would  haw  ‘o 
consult  its  members  just  as  the  National  Federation  of  Electrical  Contractors 
had  to  seek  the  authority  of  its  members  for  the  crucial  decision  to  adopt 
a policy  of  uniform  wage  rates.  It  is  theoretically  Pf  “hk  *at  empl^ers 
would  wish  to  give  these  powers  to  their  associations,  but  it  is  perhaps  more 
significant  that  they  have  not  yet  done  so. 


Importance  of  Consultative  Role 

326.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  failure  of  most  of  these  organisations 
to  regulate  wages  in  their  industry  does  not  represent  a failure  to  achieve 
something  they  set  out  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  see 

their  role  as  that  of  the  guide  and  counsellor  on  these  matters  rather  than  that 
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of  the  policeman,  and  this  role  corresponds  very  closely  with  their  relationship 
to  their  members  in  connection  with  their  other  activities,  for  example  those 
concerned  with  manpower  or  trade  matters.  The  consultancy  role  appears, 
moreover  to  have  been  chosen,  not  as  a “second-best”  alternative  to  regulation, 
but  as  the  natural  way  to  help  their  members,  and  the  way  in  which  they  can 
be  most  eflective,  for  example  in  the  development  of  work  study  and  manage- 
ment consultancy  services. 

327.  It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  suggest  that  regulation  is  completely 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  an  employers’  organisation.  Although  in  most 
organisations  the  guidance  role  is  predominant,  the  relationship  with  members 
involves  an  element  of  control  which  may  be  more  or  less  heavily  stressed 
according  to  circumstances.  The  requirement  that  members  should  not  pay 
less  than  the  national  rate  is  an  example  of  a form  of  control  which  was  very 
important  in  the  circumstances  obtaining  in  this  country  in  the  inter-war 
years,  when  there  was  no  general  pressure  to  pay  more  than  the  mmimum 
and  the  control  therefore  effectively  regulated  normal  wages.  The  enforce- 
ment of  standard  conditions  of  work  is  another  example  of  control  which 
is  in  present  circumstances  generally  applied. 

328.  What  is  contrary  to  its  nature  is  the  exercise  of  control  by  an 
employers’  organisation  against  the  wishes  of  its  own  members.  The  National 
Federated  Electrical  Association  shows  how  an  employers’  association  can 
effectively  regulate  wages  but  it  does  not  point  the  way  for  other  organisa- 
tions to  do  the  same.  It  is  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  electrical  con- 
tracting industry  which  have  convinced  the  employers  in  that  industry  that 
their  association  should  regulate  wages.  In  other  industries,  notably  those 
where  payment  by  results  schemes  operate,  employers  seem  to  be  equally 
convinced  that  regulation  by  the  association  does  not  suit  the  conditions  of 
the  industry. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  EFFICIENT  USE  OF 
MANPOWER 

329.  Action  taken  by  employers’  organisations  towards  improvement  in  the 
efSciency  of  use  of  manpower  has  largely  been  concerned  with  negotiation 
to  remove  restrictive  practices  imposed  by  workers.  Organisations  in  industries 
which  do  not  face  common  problems  of  this  sort,  such  as  multiple  retailing, 
have  accordingly  not  been  much  concerned  with  these  matters.  Negotiation 
with  trade  unions  on  changes  in  working  practices  have  not  in  every  case 
been  linked  with  wage  negotiation.  Other  advantages  than  increased  pay 
have  been  offered,  such  as  greater  security  of  employment,  and  in  some  cases 
negotiations  have  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  greater  efficiency  is 
itself  in  the  long-term  interests  of  both  employers  and  workers,  without 
additional  concessions. 

330.  Employers’  organisations  are  cautious  in  their  attitude  to  plant  pro- 
ductivity bargaining  for  fear  that  if  restrictive  practices  become  a saleable 
commodity  new  practices  might  be  invented  as  fast  as  the  old  ones  are 
removed.  Their  caution  also  stems  from  recognition  of  the  difficulties  of 
putting  a monetary  value  on  the  changing  of  particular  working  practices. 
Officials  doubt  whether  anyone  outside  an  individual  firm  can  determine  what 
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this  value  is.  They  are  therefore  extremely  hesitant  about  the  possibility  of 
offering  assistance  in  negotiations,  and  are  pessimistic  about  the  prospects  of 
distingmshing  a genuine  bargain  from  a disguised  wage  increase. 

331.  The  control  of  plant  productivity  bargaining  by  employers’  organisa- 
tions seems  therefore  to  be  even  less  likely  than  the  control  of  straight  wage 
increases.  Not  only  is  the  vetting  and  authorisation  of  company  plant  or  site 
wage  increases  undesired  for  the  reasons  given  in  paragraphs  324  and  325, 
but  practical  problems  would  arise  in  assessing  the  merits  of  a particular 
increase  in  relation  to  the  measurements  of  improved  efficiency. 

332.  Where  organisations  can  help  their  members  is  in  identifying  the 
kinds  of  changes  in  working  practices  which  may  be  generally  desirable,  and, 
apart  from  their  involvement  in  negotiations  with  trade  unions,  they  also 
provide  an  advisory  service  to  their  members.  They  offer  a convenient  forum 
tor  the  study  of  common  problems  which  enables  them  to  give  general 
guidance  on  action  which  may  be  taken  by  individual  members  as  well  as 
to  assist  with  individual  solutions.  This  advisory  activity  is  not  only 
concerned  with  restrictive  practices  imposed  by  workers,  but  can  also  help 
employers  to  improve  their  own  management  practices. 

333.  Although  there  are  differences  in  the  extent  to  which  different 
associations  are  involved  in  productivity  negotiations  there  appeals  to  be 
less  potential  for  growth  in  this  direction,  than  in  the  field  of  advice  to 
members.  Moreover,  the  kind  of  problems  which  employers’  organisations 
are  best  fitted  to  tackle  are  those  which  affect  all  firms  in  the  industry  equally, 
and  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  context  of  the  manpower  stiructure  need^ 
for  the  industry  as  a whole.  Thus,  the  employers’  organisation  is  the  only 
body  in  a position  to  negotiate  a revision  of  the  general  craft  structure  of 
an  industry  in  the  interests  of  long-term  overall  efficiency,  while  the  individual 
employer  is  better  placed  to  determine  the  monetary  value  of  particular 
changes  in  working  practices  designed  to  achieve  immediate  improvements. 


INFLUENCE  ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF  STRIKES 

334.  The  main  effort  of  employers’  organisations  in  maintaining  industrial 
peace  is  directed  towards  the  provision  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  employers  and  workpeople.  In  shipbuilding  and 
in  certain  parts  of  the  engineering  industry  the  existence  of  this  machinery 
has  not  however  prevented  recourse  to  strike  action  to  a significant  degree. 

335.  Organisations  try  to  assist  their  members  further  by  the  conclusion 
of  agreements  with  trade  unions  that  the  procedure  for  settlement  of  disputes 
should  be  used  before  strike  action  is  taken,  and  by  efforts  to  persuade 
trade  unions  to  implement  these  agreements  by  getting  their  men  back  to 
work  when  an  unconstitutional  strike  occurs.  Some  associations  also  operate 
indemnity  funds  to  relieve  the  effects  of  a strike  on  their  additional 
members. 

336.  Indirect  action  designed  to  improve  the  state  of  industrial  relations 
in  the  industry  is  taken  by  a number  of  employers’  associations  and  is  likely 
to  be  more  effective  in  the  long  term  than  attempts  to  deal  with  individual 
strike  situataons.  Many  associations  have  sponsored  or  provided  management 
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education  courses  to  assist  their  memhers  to  develop  in  their  own  firms  more 
effective  labour  management  policies.  They  are  also  developing  advisory 
services  on  individual  problems  of  particular  firms  by  various  forms  of 
consultation. 

337.  The  growth  of  a consultancy  role  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  has 
also  been  noted.  Most  of  the  increase  in  dispute  handling  undertaken  by 
employers’  organisations  has  been  on  domestic  matters  which  are  not 
covered  by  a national  agreement.  In  this  type  of  dispute  the  function  of  the 
employers’  organisation  contains  a strong  advisory  element. 

338.  While  the  activities  of  employers’  organisations  do  not  fully  protect 
their  members  from  the  effects  of  strike  action,  itheir  claim  that  they  reduce 
its  extent  seems  to  be  justified.  Moreover,  they  are  also  trying  to  improve 
the  failings  of  their  own  members  in  management  techniques  and  the 
handling  of  industrial  relaitions  problems  ; and  the  importance  of  this 
consultancy  and  advisory  function  towards  its  own  membership  is  increasing 
relatively  to  corporate  action  in  defence  of  its  members  against  organised 
labour. 

TRENDS  IN  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

339.  Most  of  the  evidence  for  changes  in  the  activities  of  associations 
points  to  ithe  growth  of  existing  services  or  the  provision  of  new  ones. 
While  some  developments  may  be  common  to  a number  of  organisations, 
it  is  probable  that  most  changes  will  ocair  in  response  to  particular 
conditions  in  a given  industry  or  locality  and  that  some  associations  may 
change  more  than  others.  Indeed,  the  officials  of  some  associations  do  not 
foresee  any  significant  changes  at  aU,  since  the  existing  organisation  is  felt 
to  be  adequate  for  members’  needs.  The  associations  serviced  by  the  firm 
of  chartered  accountants  fall  into  this  category,  and  this  is  generally  true  of 
the  Multiple  Shops  Federation  and  some  of  the  local  associations.  It  must 
of  course  be  accepted  that  unforeseen  circumstances  may  arise  which  make 
modifications  desirable  to  the  membership  and  in  this  sense  the  possibility 
of  change  is  always  present. 

Manpower  Matters 

340.  There  seems  to  be  a growing  interest  in  the  manpower  problems  of 

member  firms,  particularly  in  those  industries  where  Economic  Development 
Committees  and  Industrial  Training  Boards  have  been  created.  Activities 
connected  with  the  recruitment  and  training  of  workers  and  the  forward 
planning  of  manpower  requirements  could  take  the  form  of  an  enlargement 
of  data  collecting  machinery  as  well  as  the  development  of  advisory  services 
particularly  in  the  training  field.  Interest  in  manpower  organisation,  parti- 
cularly craft  structure,  may  also  gtqw  in  particular  industries  leading  perhaps 
to  the  use  of  job  study  techniques.  ,, 

341.  While  the  establishment  of  Government  bodies  like  the  Economie 
Development  Committees  seems  to  stimulate  this  kind  of  activity  in  the 
associations,  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  emergence  of  new  bodies 
specifioally  concerned  with  manpower  problems,  such  as  the  Joint  Manpower 
Committee  for  the  printing  industry  and  the  Motor  Industry  Joint  Labour 
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Council,  will  have  the  same  effect.  These  bodies,  if  provided  with  their  own 
secretariat,  might  undertake  activities  themselves  which  could  otherwise 
fall  to  the  associations  ; on  the  other  hand,  some  employers’  associations 
may  wish  to  increase  their  activities,  if  only  to  influence  such  bodies. 

Representation  to  Government 

342  The  importance  of  this  function  seeoms  well  established  both  for 
trade  and  labour  matters,  and  there  seems  to  be  a general  tendency  towards 
the  growth  of  activity.  In  exercising  this  function,  employers’  organisations 
act  as  spokesmen  for  the  industry  and  also  determine  what  are  the  interests 
of  the  industry  as  a whole  as  against  those  of  individual  employers.  The 
importance  of  these  activities  is  underlined  by  the  fact  that  outside  a 
monopoly  situation  no  individual  employer,  however  large,  can  do  these 
things  adequately  for  himself.  Increasing  Government  involvement  in 
economic  and  industrial  affains  therefore  increases  the  value  to  employers 
of  membership  of  their  organisation. 

Information  and  Advisory  Services 

343.  Improvements  in  information  services  are  planned  both  to  provide 
more  systematic  printed  material  and  to  streamline  channels  of  communica- 
tion. Advisory  services  are  likely  to  expand  in  some  associations  particularly 
in  manpower  matters  sudh  as  training  and  safety,  and  also  in  industrial 
relations  matters. 


Coverage  of  Trade  Interests 

344  Those  assocthtions  which  do  not  cater  for  the  trade  interests  of 
their  members  are  conscious  of  the  need  for  close  liaison  with  trade  Msocia- 
tions  and  of  the  overlapping  of  functions  with  them,  which  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  activities  concerned  with  representation  of  employers  intere^, 
provision  of  information  services,  and  consideration  of  manpower  and  traim 
ina  matters.  The  consideration  of  productivity  and  prices  in  connection  with 
wage  negotiations  seems  likely  to  increase  the  necessity  for  close  co-op^aiUon. 
One  would  therefore  expect  to  see  development  towards  the  integration  ot 
trade  and  employment  organisations  in  those  industries  where  it  does  no 
already  exist. 


345.  In  the  engineering  industry,  difficulties  arise  m ffils  context  because, 
while  there  is  only  one  national  employers’  orgamsation,  the  Engineering 
Employers’  Federation,  there  is  a great  number  of  specialised  trade 
associations,  particularly  in  the  mechanical  engineering  sector  where  there  me 
at  present  more  than  70  separate  associations.  However,  active  consideration 
is  being  given  to  the  possibility  of  reorganising  trade  associations  in  thi 
sector  to  produce  a more  effective  industrial  coverage,'  and  if  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Confederation  of  British  Industry  are  acted  upon  closer 
integration  of  trade  and  employment  organisations  will  become  a practicable 
possibility. 


1 CBI—A  review  of  Mechanical  Engineering  Trade  Associations  (published  November  1966). 
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CHANGES  m ORGANISATION 

346.  The  existing  variety  in  organisation  and  size  of  industrial  coverage 
does  not  seem  likely  to  diminish,  on  the  evidence  supplied  by  this  survey.  In 
the  building  industry,  some  changes  are  at  present  taking  place  which  should 
lead  to  a more  centralised  organisation  by  the  improvement  of  communica- 
tions between  local  associations  and  Federation,  and  by  eflorts  to  negotiate 
the  affiliation  of  those  associations  which  remain  outside.  But  some 
related  associations  such  as  the  Electrical  Contractors  seem  to 
wish  to  remain  independent.  Also  in  the  printing  industry  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  it  is  desired  to  end  the  separation  between  organisations  serving 
general  printers  and  the  printers  of  newspapers.  The  present  arrangement  is 
said  to  meet  the  interests  of  members  adequately.' 

347.  The  federal  structure  of  associations  in  engineering,  shipbuilding  and 
printing  also  seems  likely  to  continue.  However,  some  reduction  in  the 
number  of  local  associations  affiliated  to  federations  is  already  taking  place, 
and  there  is  a gradual  trend  towards  the  creation  of  larger  associations  out 
of  a number  of  small  ones,  in  the  interests  of  improving  the  quality  of  services 
provided. 

348.  A more  significant  factor  than  this  slight  evidence  of  a movement 
towards  larger  organisations  is  the  growth  of  sectional  bodies  within  those 
organisations  which  cater  for  a range  of  industrial  activity.  Employers’ 
organisations  can  be  most  effective  when  the  interests  of  members  coincide, 
and  a sectional  body  within  the  organisation  can  provide  the  machinery  for 
this  without  losing  the  advantage  of  size  for  other  purposes.  The  sites  group 
organisation  within  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  is  one  example  of 
this  kind  of  sectional  body,  and  it  negotiates  separately  on  behalf  of  members 
engaged  on  construction  sites.  Other  examples  are  found  in  building  and 
printing,  although  these  do  not  negotiate  separately.  Nevertheless  other  groups 
with  special  interests,  such  as  electrical  engineers  and  motor  car  manufac- 
turers do  not  yet  have  sectional  bodies  within  the  Engineering  Employers’ 
Federation,  possibly  because  they  have  separate  trade  associations  to  look 
after  their  interests.  There  seems  therefore  to  be  room  for  the  further  growth 
of  sectional  bodies,  particularly  if  trade  and  employment  organisations  be- 
come more  closely  integrated. 

349.  The  trend  towards  larger  organisations,  together  with  the  development 
of  activities  mentioned  above,  indicates  the  likelihood  of  a growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  permanent  staff  employed  in  associations.  Some  of  these  staff  may  be 
specialists,  for  example,  in  work  study  or  training,  but  the  majority  of  officials 
will  probably  continue  to  be  generally  available  to  serve  the  association  in 
a range  of  duties,  and  the  range  may  get  wider  rather  than  narrower.  The 
opportunities  for  young  entrants  to  make  a career  in  association  work  should 
improve  and  training  methods  become  more  systematic. 

350.  The  changes  foreseen  in  the  organisation  of  the  associations  visited 

are  therefore  not  dramatic  or  far  reaching  and  will  take  place  gradually  over 
a fairly  long  period.  Other  changes  could  occur  however  in  response  to 
changed  circumstances  and  more  particularly  in  response  to  the  wishes  and 
changing  needs  of  the  members. 

' Since  this  survey  was  completed,  the  Cameron  Committee  has  recommended  that  these 
organisations  should  give  further  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  amalgamation.  (HMSO, 
Cmnd  3184,  January  1967). 
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FUTURE  TRENDS 

351  The  picture  of  employers’  organisations  which  emerges  from  this  sur- 
vey shows  them  to  be  organisations  which  are  essentially  what  their  members 
want  them  to  be.  The  differences  between  them  result  primarily  from  the 
differing  interests  of  particular  groups  of  employers.  The  fact  that  in  recent 
years  most  of  the  organisations  studied  have  in  their  industrial  relations 
actiyities  stressed  the  positive  role  -that  they  can  perform  in  offering  advice 
and  assistance  to  their  members,  rather  than  the  role  of  determining  and 
enforcing  a common  will,  does  not  mean  that  they  have  in  some  way  shuffled 
off  their  responsibility.  It  reflects  what  the  members  themselves  want  and 
implies  that  a substantial  number  of  individual  employers  desire  to  deal  with 
their  own  problems  and  seek  advice  on  the  way  to  do  so  rather  than  to  take 
decisions  collectively  and  be  told  what  to  do. 

352.  While  any  assessment  of  future  trends  must  be  qualified  by  the 
recognition  that  their  direction  may  be  altered  by  changing  circumstances, 
present  indications  are  that  the  consultative  role  will  be  developed  and  streng- 
thened at  the  expense  of  the  regulatory  attitude,  and  that  the  importance  of 
employers’  organisations  in  the  future  will  be  in  their  capacity  to  support  their 
members  rather  than  to  protect  them. 
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2,  A SURVEY  OF  EMPLOYERS’  ASSOCIATION  OFFICIALS 
by  W.  E.  J.  McCarthy 

A.  INTRODUCTION 

1.  In  his  research  paper  for  the  Royal  Commission  V.  G.  Munns  studied 
thirty-three  employers’  organisations  in  some  detail.  They  were  chosen  partly 
because  of  their  importance  but  also  because  there  were  reasons  to  believe 
that  they  had  interesting  and  significant  characteristics.  It  was  realised  that 
this  method  of  approach  was  open  to  the  objection  that  what  was  discovered 
might  not  be  generally  applicable  and  so  the  research  stall  of  the  Com- 
mission undertook  to  complement  the  work  of  Mr.  Munns  with  a wider 
survey  of  a much  larger  sample  of  national  and  local  organisations  with  the 
assistance  of  Government  Social  Survey.  For  this  purpose  they  constructed: 
a sample  of  national  and  employers’  associations  and  conducted  interviews 
with  180  of  their  chief  officials.  Details  of  the  sample,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  was  chosen,  are  contained  below. 

2.  This  Research  Paper  contains  the  results  of  this  wider  investigation. 
To  some  extent  it  covers  the  same  topics  as  Mr.  Munns’s  paper,  although 
there  are  answers  to  a number  of  questions  he  does  not  discuss.  The  paper 
ends  with  an  attempt  to  draw  some  conclusions  from  all  the  information 
provided  and  a comparison  of  the  view  of  employers’  associations  that 
emerges  with  that  provided  by  Mr.  Munns. 
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B.  SUMMARY 


Nature  of  the  Survey  and  Information  Collected 

3.  The  survey  covered  35  national  organisations.  12  of  which  were 
“federations”— i.e.  they  had  local  associations  affiliated  to  them.  One  hundred 
and  forty-five  of  these  local  associations  were  also  contacted.  In  each  case 
the  chief  official  of  the  association  in  question  was  interviewed. 

Coverage 

4.  There  were  wide  variations  in  the  number  of  firms  belonging  to  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  considerable  differences  in  the  numbers  of  people  employed 
by  member  firms.  Some  local  associations,  e.g,  in  engineering,  had  more 
members  and  covered  more  workers  than  some  national  associations.  Many 
officials  were  unable  to  say  what  proportion  of  eligible  firms  they  had  in 
membership,  but  very  few  could  claim  to  have  100  per  cent  of  their  potential. 
Rather  more  said  they  had  at  least  75  per  cent  of  their  potential.  For  the 
most  part  non-member  firms  were  said  to  be  relatively  small.  In  general 
non-membership  of  their  association,  both  at  national  and  local  level,  did 
not  appear  to  cause  the  officials  interviewed  much  concern.  Most  of  them 
thought  that  if  eligible  non-members  did  join  the  association  it  would  not  make 
much  difference.  Officials  thought  that  the  main  advantages  of  membership 
were  the  chance  to  participate  in  representations  to  Government,  opportunities 
for  collective  action  and  ffie  receipt  of  advice  and  information.  Most  officials 
also  thought  that  both  small  and  large  firms  gained  equally  from  membership. 

Income 

5.  There  were  wide  variations  in  the  annual  income  of  both  national  and 
local  organisations.  On  the  whole  national  organisations  raised  more  money 
than  local  associations,  but  there  were  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  About 
a quarter  of  officials  thought  that  their  organisation  did  not  have  sufficient 
money  to  carry  out  the  functions  which  it  ought  to  perform. 

Scope  of  Activities 

6.  About  six  out  of  ten  officials  said  that  their  organisations  dealt  with 
trade  or  commercial  matters  as  well  as  labour  matters.  Significant  exceptions 
to  this  rule  were  the  engineering  associations.  The  majority  of  national 
officials  who  dealt  with  both  kinds  of  questions  said  that  trade  and  oom- 
iMrcial  qtiestions'  were  mioiB  tijne-constmaing  'than  labour  questions  and  that 
time  spent  on  non-labour  matters  had  increased  substantially  in  recent  years. 

Industrial  Relations  Activities 

7.  Tffie  great  majority  of  national  organisations  negotiated  wage  rates  and 
conditions  for  manual  workers  but  only  two  said  there  were  similar  arrange- 
inents  for  staff  workers.  All  but  two  of  the  officials  of  the  national  organisa- 
tions said  that  they  negotiated  only  basic  rates,  allowing  management  at  local 
level  to  settle  higher  or  supplementary  rates.  Four  officials  claimed  that 
their  association  negotiated  effective  rates,  with  very  little  freedom  to 
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negotiate  other  rates  at  local  level.  About  half  of  those  whose  organisations 
only  negotiated  basic  rates  said  that  'they  did  not  try  to  exert  any  control 
over  increases  in  local  rates.  The  four  national  officials  who  claimed  to  settle  > 
effective  rates  admitted  that  their  members  sometimes  wished  to  exceed  them.  I 
When  asked  how  this  was  prevented  one  official  abandoned  the  claim  to  settle  I 
effective  rates,  another  said  that  nothing  was  done  to  try  to  control  those  who  | 
were  foolish  enough  to  pay  above  the  rate  and  two  said  that  they  used 
“persuasion”. 

8.  Over  half  the  national  organisations  had  some  form  of  district  rates,  y 
but  about  half  of  them  thought  that  they  did  not  result  in  substantial  ; 
differentials. 

Many  local  associations  said  that  they  made  agreements  with  trade  unions 
over  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  themselves,  but  most  of  them 
also  said  that  member  firms  could  improve  on  these  conditions  if  they 
wished  to  do  so.  , 

Only  about  one  in  four  officials  thought  that  there  were  more  than  a few 
workers  in  member  firms  who  were  receiving  nationally  negotiated  rates  and 
no  more. 

9.  About  a third  of  national  officials  whose  organisations  operated  disputes 
procedures  said  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  their  use  over  the  last  e 
ten  years. 

Rates  of  increase  were  extremely  varied — i.e.  from  below  50  per  cent  to 
above  300  per  cent.  In  general  the  highest  rates  of  increase  were  in  engineer- 
ing, where  30  per  cent  of  local  officials  claimed  increases  of  more  than  300 
per  cent. 

10.  A smaller  number  of  officials  claimed  similar  rates  of  increase  in  the  ; 

use  of  informal  disputes  procedures,  although  nobody  said  there  had  been  i 
a reduction  in  the  use  of  such  procedures.  Once  again  the  highest  rates  of  | 
increase  were  in  engineering.  : 

11.  Less  than  one  in  four  of  officials  wished  to  see  any  changes  in  their 

systems  of  national  negotiation  and  procedures  for  settling  disputes.  Even  t 
those  who  recorded  an  increasing  number  of  disputes,  and  a rise  in  the  ! 

number  of  strikes  in  breach  of  procedure,  did  not  usually  sugge.st  changes.  I 

Apart  from  suggestions  concerning  union  organisation  and  practice,  the  i 
most  frequently  canvassed  were  the  use  of  arbitration  and  ways  of  speeding  | 
up  the  procedure.  ! 

Research  and  Information  | 

12.  Seven  out  of  ten  officials  said  their  organisation  collected  some 
statistics,  but  these  were  usually  confined  to  earnings  figures  and  the  size 

of  the  labour  force.  About  half  of  national  organisations  appear  to  undertake  | 

any  other  form  of  research.  Most  studies  listed  mainly  concerned  technical  | 

problems  of  production.  The  great  majority  of  national  and  local  organisations'  g 
provide  members  with  a regular  information  service.  | 

Relations  with  Trade  Unions  | 

13.  Most  national  officials  said  their  organisation  dealt  with  less  than  |: 

five  unions,  though  a minority  dealt  with  more  than  ten.  Most  of  them  did  | 

not  deal  with  any  non-manual  unions.  Asked  what  the  attitude  of  their  I 
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organisation  was  towards  the  unionisation  of  non-manual  workers  most 
officials  said  either  that  it  was  “neutral”  or  that  the  question  did  not  arise. 
A few  said  their  organisation  was  opposed  to  the  organisation  of  non-manual 
workers,  and  a few  said  that  they  encouraged  this  development. 

14.  The  majority  of  national  officials  said  there  was  competition  for 
members  amongst  the  unions  they  dealt  with,  but  local  officials’  answers 
varied  according  to  the  industry  they  represented.  The  great  majority  of 
local  officials  in  engineering  said  that  there  was  competition  and  most  of  them 
thought  this  was  either  “ quite  important  ” or  “ very  important  ”.  The 
majority  of  local  printing  officials  thought  that  demarcation  problems  between 
unions  were  either  “ quite  important  ” or  “ very  important  ”. 

15.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of  national  officials  said  that  there  had  been  an 
mcrease  in  recent  years  in  the  influence  of  shop  stewards  and  nobody 
thought  that  their  influence  had  declined.  In  engineering  a majority  of  local 
officials  thought  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  shop  steward  influence. 
Few  national  officials  or  local  officials  (outside  engineering)  thought  that 
this  increase  in  influence  had  been  at  the  expense  of  the  full-time  trade 
union  officials. 

16.  Very  few  national  officials  or  local  officials  thought  that  in  comparison 
with  shop  stewards  full-time  union  officials  played  an  unimportant  part 
in  their  local  system  of  negotiation  and  consultation.  Sixteen  per  cent  of 
national  officials  and  22  per  cent  of  local  officials  would  like  to  see  them  play 
a more  important  part. 

Strikes  and  Other  Sanctions 

17.  Very  few  officials  outside  engineering  said  that  there  had  been  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  strikes  and  other  forms  of  industrial  action  among 
member  firms  in  recent  years.  Those  that  did  said  that  they  were  for  the 
most  part  strikes  in  breach  of  procedure. 

Inefficient  Labour  Practices 

18.  When  asked  if  there  were  any  particularly  time  wasting  and  inefficient 
labour  practices  among  their  member  firms  30  per  cent  of  national  officials 
said  yes.  The  answers  of  local  officials  varied  from  industry  to  industry, 
but  the  majority  of  officials  in  printing  and  engineering  also  said  yes.  Over- 
manning and  insistence  on  job  demarcations  were  the  most  frequently 
quoted  instances  of  inefficient  labour  practices. 

Policy  Formulation  and  Influence  Over  Members 

19.  Some  officials  said  that  major  policy  issues  were  decided  by  a 
committee  and  others  said  that  policy  was  decided  at  a general  meeting  of 
members.  Most  national  officials  thought  that  the  larger  firms  had  more 
influence  on  policy  than  other  firms.  Almost  half  the  national  officials 
said  that  they  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  influence  the  industrial  relations 
activities  and  decisions  of  individual  firms ; 16  per  cent  said  they  tried 
to  influence  members  “a  lot”.  The  answers  of  local  officials  varied  widely 
from  industry  to  industry  but  a majority  of  local  officials  in  engineering 
said  that  they  sought  to  influence  members  “a  lot”.  Only  4 per  cent  of 
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officials  said  they  knew  of  any  firms  that  had  been  expelled  from  their 
organisation  during  the  last  five  years  because  of  policy  disagreements. 
Those  that  said  they  did  were  asked  to  give  details.  Most  disagreements 
appeared  to  concern  issues  other  than  industrial  relations  questions. 

20.  Only  a small  minority  of  officials  said  that  their  organisation  had 
insufficient  influence  over  its  members.  The  minority  who  thought  that 
there  was  insufficient  influence  was  largest  in  printing. 

Officials  and  Staff 

21.  About  a quarter  of  national  officials  said  that  their  organisation 
had  no  full-time  employees  at  all.  Only  one  national  organisation  and  two 
local  associations  had  a woman  as  their  chief  official.  The  ages  of  chief 
officials  varied  considerably  from  one  organisation  to  another,  but  among 
local  associations  the  largest  proportion  of  older  officials  was  in  engineering, 
where  three  out  of  ten  were  over  60,  Very  few  chief  officials  had  any 
previous  experience  of  an  industrial  relations  job  and  in  most  cases,  with 
the  exception  of  printing,  past  experience  in  finance  and  the  law  was  more 
common  than  work  in  the  trade  represented.  Virtually  none  of  the  chief 
officials  interviewed  had  had  any  training  for  their  job  other  than  experience, 
although  over  half  claimed  a professional  or  academic  qualification. 

Relations  with  Other  Organisations 

22.  Fifty  per  cent  of  officials  in  national  organisations  said  that  other 
employers’  organisations  recruited  amongst  their  members.  Virtually  no 
officials  thought  that  such  competition  was  of  much  importance.  A minority 
of  those  experiencing  competition  were  in  favour  of  a merger  with  competing 
organisations,  mainly  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  and  improve  services, 
Nobody  mentioned  a merger  as  a way  of  gaining  greater  strength  in  ordw 
to  deal  with  trade  unions. 

Conclusions 

23.  In  general  the  results  of  tire  survey  support  Mr.  Munns’  findings  and 
conclusions.  There  is  a similar  diversity  in  the  size  of  membership  and  the 
workers  covered  by  different  associations.  There  are  also  similarly  wide 
variations  in  the  proportion  of  potential  membership  which  remains  outside 
different  associations.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Munns  discovered,  tire  extent  of 
non-membership,  and  its  possible  recruitment  into  the  association,  does  not 
appear  to  be  a matter  of  much  concern  to  most  officials. 

24.  A similar  diversity  is  also  revealed  in  the  functions  and  services 
of  different  organisations,  and  in  their  levels  of  income.  Mr.  Munns  seeks 
to  explain  these  variations  by  reference  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  members 
of  different  organisations,  and  their  differing  desires  for  common  services 
and  common  action.  What  has  been  discovered  is  not  incompatible  with  this 
explanation. 

25.  The  survey  also  supports  what  Mr.  Munns  says  about  the  industrial 
relations  activities  of  employers’  organisations.  It  is  clear  that  only  a very 
small  minority  of  them  seek  to  negotiate  rates  and  conditions  for  staff  workers. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  main  form  of  wage  negotiations  in  which  they  engage 
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is  the  settlement  of  basic  rates  for  manual  workers.  These  allow  individual 
employers  scope  for  any  additions  or  supplements  which  they  wish  to  pay 
above  the  national  rate  and  result  in  a situation  in  which  only  a few  workers 
obtain  no  more  than  the  national  rate.  The  few  organisations  that  do  seek 
to  settle  effective  rates  by  national  negotiations  admit  that  their  members 
sometimes  wish  to  pay  above  the  national  rate,  and  say  that  all  they  can 
'do  is  to  try  to  “persuade”  them  to  have  some  regard  for  what  has  been 
determined  nationdly. 

26.  This  means  that  Mr.  Munns  is  right  when  he  suggests  that  nowadays 
most  employers’  organisations  do  not  seek  to  eliminate  or  control  wage 
competition  and  when  he  states  that  on  the  whole  there  is  little  indication 
that  they  wish  to  secure  more  power  to  control  earnings  levels. 

27.  Mr.  Munns  is  also  correct  in  suggesting  that  the  growing  use  of  both 
formal  and  informal  disputes  procedures  is  not  regarded  by  many  association 
officials  as  an  indication  that  existing  procedures  need  to  be  modified  or 
adapted.  In  fact  very  few  of  them  wish  to  see  any  changes  at  all.  This  might 
he  said  to  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  claim  that  despite  the  increase 
in  disputes  there  has  been  no  increase  in  strikes.  Unfortunately  it  is  difficult 
to  accept  what  they  say  about  strikes  at  its  face  value,  since  official  statistics 
show  a more  or  less  steady  increase  in  strikes  over  the  last  ten  years. 

Finally,  the  survey  supports  Mr.  Munns  in  that  it  indicates  that  the  non- 
industrial relations  activities  of  employers’  organisations  are  becoming  more 
important. 

28.  There  are  only  two  comparatively  minor  ways  in  which  the  survey 
modifies  the  Munns  view  of  employers’  association  activities.  First,  it  suggests 
that  a significant  proportion  of  associations  confine  their  operations  to 
industrial  relations  activities.  Second,  it  supports  the  view  that  there  has 
been  a more  widespread  and  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  official  and  unofficial 
procedures  than  one  might  conclude  from  his  study. 

29.  Other  information  provided  by  the  survey  may  be  summarised  under 
three  headings:  staffing  and  administration  of  employers’  organisations, 
relations  with  trade  unions  and  inefficient  labour  practices.  In  the  first  case 
the  survey  indicates  that  a background  in  finance  and  law  appears  to  be 
the  main  external  training  ground  for  many  employers'  association  officials. 
In  the  second,  it  adds  to  the  evidence  from  other  sources  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  shop  steward  influence  in  recent  years,  and  suggests  that  this 
is  not  unrelated  to  the  increase  in  the  use  of  disputes  procedures.  It  also 
supports  what  Mr.  Bain  has  suggested,  in  his  earlier  Research  Paper,  con- 
cerning the  attitudes  of  employers’  associations  to  the  development  of  trade 
unions  for  white  collar  workers.  On  the  question  of  inefficient  labour  practices, 
the  survey  contains  facts  and  opinions  which  can  perhaps  best  be  evaluated 
in  conjunction  with  other  information  collected  by  means  of  the  Com- 
mission’s workshop  relations  surveys.' 

C.  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SAMPLE 

30.  To  draw  a sample  of  national  employers’  associations  and  their 
affiliated  local  associations  a list  of  employers’  associations  was  obtained  from 

' See  further  below. 
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the  Confederation  of  British  Industry.  This  was  checked  with  the  Ministiy 
of  Labour’s  directory  to  eliminate  any  associations  not  concerned  with 
employment. 

31.  For  all  national  organisations  covering  over  10,000  employees  a 
sample  of  1 in  2 was  taken,  and  for  those  covering  less  than  10,000  employees 
a sample  of  1 in  4.  After  a discussion  with  the  CBI  it  was  decided  that 
the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers  and  also  some  assp- 
ciations  not  listed  in  the  directory  should  be  included.  The  final  sample  of 
national  associations  was  36,  which  included: 

{a)  14  large  national  associations  without  local  associations  or  branches ; 

(b)  12  large  national  federations  with  local  associations ; 

(c)  10  small  national  associations. 


32.  For  all  but  one  of  the  12  selected  national  federations  with  affiliated 
local  associations  all  the  local  associations  were  approached.  The  exception 
was  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers,  for  which  1 in 
10  of  the  nearly  300  affiliated  associations  were  selected.  The  final  sample 
of  local  associations  was  164. 


33.  Ten  of  the  associations  in  the  sample  were  contacted  by  members  of 
the  Commission’s  staff,  but  all  other  field  work  was  undertaken  by  the 
Government  Social  Survey.  In  each  case  an  attempt  was  made  to  interview 
the  chief  officer  of  the  association  contacted— usually  its  secretary.  Interviews 
were  obtained  with  all  but  one  of  the  national  organisations  and  all  but  19 
of  the  local  associations.  This  represented  a response  rate  of  90  per  cent. 
Below  are  details  of  the  number  of  officials  interviewed  in  local  associations 
belonging  to  the  following  national  organisations : 

Engineering  Employers’  Federation 

National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers 
British  Footwear  Manufacturers  Federation  ... 

United  Kingdom  Textile  Manufacturers 

British  Federation  of  Master  Printers 

Sheffield  Lighter  Trades  Employers’  Association 
National  Federation  of  Clay  Industries 
Hosiery  and  Knitwear  Employers’  Association 

Textile  Finishing  Trades’  Association 

Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Employers’  Association 

British  Precast  Concrete  Federation  

Surgical  Textiles  Conference  


36 

29 

15 

14 

13 

10 

9 

9 

5 

3 

1- 

1 


145  5 

34.  For  the  purposes  of  convenience  the  term  national  federations  is  used  ! 
in  the  survey  to  describe  national  organisations  with  local  affiliates  or  assooi-  | 
ations.  The  term  national  associations  is  reserved  for  those  organisations  who 
do  not  have  any  local  affiliates  or  associations.  The  term  national  i: 
organisations  is  used  to  describe  both  types  of  national  organisation  when  i 
considered  collectively.  * 
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D.  INFORMATION  COLLECTED 

35,  The  object  of  the  survey  was  to  obtain  information  about  tire  following 
subjects : 

1.  The  Coverage  of  Employers’  Associations— i.i.  number  of  firms  in 
membership,  labour  force  employed,  proportion  of  eligible  firms 
in  membership,  position  of  non-member  firms,  etc. 

2.  Income — i.e.  the  annual  income  of  associations,  whether  existing 
income  is  sufficient,  etc. 

3.  The  Scope  of  Activities— It.  whether  associations  dealt  with  trade 
matters  as  well  as  industrial  relations,  and  the  proportion  of  their 
time  spent  on  different  activities. 

4.  Industrial  Relations  Activities— It.  wage  negotiations,  the  use  of 
official  and  unofficial  procedures,  dispute  handling,  etc. 

5.  Research  and  Information  Activities — ^i.e,  the  collection  of  statistics 
and  other  information  and  the  provision  of  information  services 
to  members. 

6.  Experience  of  Strikes  and  Other  Sanctions— i.e.  trends  in  strike 
activity,  experience  of  “go  slows”,  “work  to  rule”,  etc. 

7.  Inefficient  Labour  Practices— It.  the  extent  of  time  wasting  and  in- 
efficient practices,  e.g.  overmanning,  rigid  job-demarcations,  etc. 

8.  Relations  with  Trade  Unions — i.e.  numbers  of  unions  dealt  with, 
problems  of  multi-unionism,  contact  with  full-time  union  officials 
and  shop  stewards,  attitude  towards  non-manual  workers’  unions. 

9.  Policy  Formulation  and  Influence  over  Members — i.e.  how  policy  is 
decided,  the  degree  of  influence  over  members,  resignations, 
expulsions,  etc. 

10.  Officials  and  Staff— i.e.  numbers,  qualifications,  background,  training 
and  main  duties. 

11.  Relations  with  Other  Organisations — i.e.  the  extent  of  competition 
and  overlapping,  the  advantages  of  mergers,  etc. 

36.  For  the  most  part  this  information  was  required  mainly  to  supplement 
that  provided  by  Mr.  Munns’  study,  and  to  test  the  representativeness  of  his 
general  conclusions.  But  certain  types  of  information — ^for  example  that 
relating  to  the  use  of  disputes  procedures,  the  growth  of  strikes,  and  the 
extent  of  inefficient  labour  practices — was  mainly  needed  in  order  to  supple- 
ment and  complete  the  series  of  surveys  of  workshop  relations  which  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Government  Social  Survey  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission. 


E.  COVERAGE 

37.  Number  of  Firms  in  Membership : There  were  wide  variations  in  the 
number  of  firms  belonging  to  the  organisations  contacted.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
federations  appear  to  have  over  200  members  as  against  30  per  cent  of 
national  associations.  On  the  other  hand  40  per  cent  of  national  associa- 
tions and  50  per  cent  of  local  associations  had  fewer  than  40  firms  in 
membership.  Some  local  associations  had  more  firms  in  membership  than 
some  national  associations. 
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38.  Number  of  People  Employed : Similar  variations  existed  in  the  number 
of  workers  employed  by  member  firms.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  national  asso- 
ciation officials  said  that  their  member  firms  employed  between  1,000  and 
10,000  ; 17  per  cent  employed  between  10,000  and  50,000  and  10  per  cent  said 
their  members  employ^  over  50,000.  Generally  speaking  the  labour  force 
involved  was  larger  in  the  case  of  national  federations  than  national  associa- 
tions. No  federation  official  said  his  members  employed  less  than  10,000 
and  a third  employed  more  than  100,000. 

39.  Some  local  associations  also  had  members  with  a large  total  labour 
force.  Thus  40  per  cent  of  local  engineering  officials  claimed  that  their 
members  employed  between  10,000  and  50,000,  while  14  per  cent  gave 
figures  of  more  than  100,000.  In  contrast  the  answers  of  local  employers’ 
representatives  in  building  were  concentrated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale. 

17  per  cent  said  their  members  employed  less  than  500  and  another  45  per 
cent  said  less  than  5,000. 

40.  It  also  emerged  that  in  this  respect  some  local  associations  were  larger 
than  some  national  associations.  Thus  7 representatives  of  the  latter  organi- 
sations said  that  member  firms  employed  less  than  5,000  but  5 of  the  former 
said  their  members  employed  over  100,000.  All  of  these  large  local 
associations  were  in  engineering. 

41.  Proportion  of  Firms  in  Membership : When  asked  what  proportion  of 
eligible  firms  were  members  of  their  organisation  many  respondents  could 
not  give  an  answer.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  national  association  officials  and 
40  per  cent  of  federation  officials  were  unable  to  make  any  estimate.  Those 
that  did  reply  to  the  question  gave  varied  answers.  Just  over  a third  of 
national  association  officials  claimed  that  between  75  per  cent  and  99  per  cent 
of  eligible  firms  were  members  of  their  organisation  and  9 per  cent  said  they 
had  recruited  all  potential  firms.  No  federation  official  claimed  to  be  in 
this  position  and  only  17  per  cent  claimed  a 75  per  cent  membership  or  more. 

42.  Among  local  associations  similarly  wide  variations  were  revealed, 
once  again  many  said  they  did  not  know  the  answer  to  the  question.  Forty- 
seven  per  cent  of  engineering  officials,  for  example,  could  not  answer  and  only  j 
14  per  cent  claimed  75  per  cent  membership  or  more.  Local  building  and 
printing  officials  were  less  uncertain  in  their  answers,  but  once  again  only 

28  per  cent  of  the  former  and  23  per  cent  of  the  latter  claimed  more  than 
75  per  cent  membership.  Only  one  local  secretary  in  building  claimed  100 
per  cent  membership.  « 

43.  The  Position  of  Non-Member  Firms:  Most  officials  agreed  that  non- 

membership was  predominantly  a feature  of  smaller  firms,  although  a 
minority  of  officials  of  the  U.K.  Textile  Manufacturers’  Association 
said  that  non-membership  in  their  area  was  predominantly  a feature  of  the 
larger  firms.  Just  over  half  of  those  who  answered  a question  designed  to 
find  out  how  far  non-member  firms  were  unionised  said  that  on  the  whole  j: 

they  were  not.  When  asked  why  firms  failed  to  join,  the  most  common  ; 

reasons  advanced  were  the  cost  of  subscriptions,  unwillingness  to  conform  I. 
to  association  policy  and  the  feeling  that  a firm  had  nothing  to  gain  from  I 
membership.  In  general  non-membership  did  not  appear  to  cause  officials 
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overmuch  concern.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  national  officials  and  67  per  cent 
of  local  officials  thought  that  if  eligible  firms  were  to  join  it  would  make  only 
a slight  difference  or  no  difference  at  all  to  the  association. 

44.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  national  association  officials  .and  17  per  cent  of 
federation  officials  said  they  had  acquired  no  new  members  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  Eighteen  per  ceait  and  17  per  cent  respectively  had  acquired 
no  new  members  during  the  last  five  year's.  On  the  other  hand  33  per  cent  and 
25  per  cent  had  enrolled  more  than  20  new  members  in  the  same  period. 
Similar  variations  existed  among  local  associations.  Local  associations  in 
printing  seemed  to  be  recruiting  relatively  fast,  but  there  were  records  of 
growth  in  other  associations— e.g.  engineering  and  building. 

45.  Advantages  of  Membership : When  officials  were  asked  to  list  the 
advantages  of  membership  no  answers  stood  out  clearly.  The  most  frequently 
mentioned  answers  were  the  chance  to  participate  in  liaison  activities  in 
respect  of  Government,  and  uniformity  of  collective  action.  Local  officials 
also  attached  considerable  importance  to  advice  and  information  on  recent 
legislation.  Most  of  them  thought  that  the  value  of  membership  had  in- 
creased over  the  last  few  years.  One  local  official  said  it  had  decreased. 
Respondents  were  also  asked  if  small,  medium  or  large  firms  gained  most 
from  membership.  Seventy-four  per  cent  of  national  association  officials  and 
92  per  cent  of  national  federation  officials  thought  tliat  all  types  of  firm 
gained  equally.  The  majority  of  local  officials  agreed— althou^  a minority 
said  that  small  firms  gained  most.  A few  local  officials— mostly  in  printing- 
thought  that  the  larger  firms  gained  most. 


F.  INCOME 

46.  Respondents  were  asked  to  state  the  approximate  annual  income  of 
their  association.  The  results  were  extremely  varied,  and  can  best  be  presented 
in  the  form  of  a table : 


£ 

National 
Federations 
Per  cent 

Large 
National 
Associations 
Per  cent 

Small 
National 
Associations 
Per  cent 

Local 

Associations 
Per  cent 

Less  than  100  



100-499  





500-999  

8'3 

7-7 

6*9 

1,000-2,499  

40 

12*4 

2,5004,999  



7.7 

10 

15*2 

5.000- 9,999  

10.000- 24,999  



7‘7 

30 

8*3 

25 

7*7 

9*7 

25.000- 49,999  

50.000- ]-  

“ Don’t  Know  ”,  other  answers  and 

25 

30-8 



3*4 

33-3 

30‘8 

~ 

4*1 

no  reply 

8-3 

7'7 

20 

11 

47.  It  is  notable  that  while  federations  and  large  national  associations  are 
on  the  whole  bimched  towards  the  bottom  of  this  table  there  are  some  local 
associations  in  the  higher  income  brackets  as  well.  Similarly,  although  there 
are  no  national  associations  with  annual  incomes  of  less  that  £1,000  a year, 
the  incomes  of  the  10  small  national  associations  who  are  represented  in 
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the  third  column  do  not  rise  above  £10,000  a year.  On  the  whole  national 
organisations  raise  more  money  than  local  associations — but  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

48.  Officials  were  also  asked  whether  they  thought  the  annual  income  of 
their  association  was  suflicient  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  all  the  functions  it 
ought  to  perform.  Only  22  per  cent  said  that  their  association  could  do  with 
more  money,  and  they  were  asked  why  subscriptions  were  not  increased. 
Most  answers  amounted  to  one  of  two  related  reasons  r either  it  was  said  that 
members  would  not  agree  to  pay  more,  or  that  they  could  not  afford  to. 
Few  officials  could  name  functions  which  their  organisation  ought  to  perform 
but  which  they  were  prevented  from  carrying  out  because  of  a lack  of 
resources. 


G.  SCOPE  OF  ACTIVITIES 

49.  General:  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  national  officials  said  that  their 
organisations  dealt  with  trade  and  commercial  matters  as  well  as  employment 
issues.  Virtually  all  of  them  mentioned  representation  to  Government  and 
technical,  commercial  and  educational  functions.  Rather  fewer  mentioned  pub- 
lic relations.  Virtually  all  officers  said  that  their  organisation  negotiated  with 
trade  unions  and  gave  advice  to  members  on  industrial  relations.  The  only 
significant  divergence  between  national  organisations  with  local  affiliates  and 
those  without  tliem  was  on  the  operation  of  disputes  machinery.  Almost  all 
federations  said  that  they  operated  a disputes  procedure ; but  only  58 
per  cent  of  national  associations  claimed  to  do  this.  Almost  aU  federation 
officials  also  said  that  their  local  associations  operated  a disputes  procedure. 


50.  Time  Spent  on  Different  Activities : Questions  were  asked  to  discover 
the  proportion  of  time  spent  on  different  activities.  The  great  majority  of 
national  and  local  officials  thought  that  their  most  time-consuming  functions 
lay  in  the  area  of  “technical,  commercial  and  educational”  activities — i.e. 
they  regarded  these  functions  as  more  time-consuming  than  industrial 
relations  activities,  such  as  the  operation  of  disputes  machinery,  negotiation 
with  unions,  advice  to  members  on  the  meaning  of  agreements,  etc.  The  out- 
standing exceptions  to  this  rule  were  the  engineering  associations.  In  their 
case  the  most  time-consuming  functions  would  appear  to  be  negotiation  with 
trade  unions.  Most  of  those  interviewed  thought  that  the  time  spent  on  such 
trading  functions  had  increased  in  recent  years.  Virtually  nobody  thought 
that  it  had  decreased. 

■1' 


H.  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  ACTIVITIES 


51.  National  Wage  Negotiations : Almost  all  the  officers  of  national 
federations  (i.e.  10  out  of  12)  and  a majority  of  those  in  national  associations 
(i.e.  14  out  of  23)  said  that  their  organisation  negotiated  wage  rates  and 
conditions  for  manual  workers.  No  federation  officials  and  only  two  associa- 
tion officials  said  there  were  similar  negotiations  for  staff  workers.  Those 
who  did  have  national  wage  negotiations  for  manual  workers  were  asked 
whether  they  were  “in  effect  a way  of  settling”  either  “basic  rates  only, 
allowing  management  at  local  level  to  agree  to  higher  or  supplementajy 
rates”  or  “effective  rates,  with  very  little  freedom  to  negotiate  other  rates 
at  local  level”.  With  the  exception  of  four  officials — ^two  in  federations  and 
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two  in  associations — respondents  said  that  their  organisation  only  sought  to 
negotiate  basic  rates.  Federation  officials  who  negotiated  basic  rates  were 
then  asked  if  their  local  associations  tried  to  “exert  any  control  over  local 
rates  which  are  in  addition  to  national  rates”.  Half  of  them  replied  that  they 
did  not.  Those  who  said  that  their  local  associations  did  try  to  do  this  were 
then  asked  “How?”.  Half  of  those  who  answered  said  that  there  was  some 
formal  machinery  for  trying  to  exert  control.  Others  said  that  an  attempt  was 
made  informally,  by  persuasion.  The  four  organisations  who  claimffH  to  settle 
effective  rates  were  asked  if  their  members  sometimes  wished  to  pay  above 
nationally  determined  rates.  They  admitted  that  they  did  and  were  then 
asked  “How  do  you  prevent  them  from  doing  so?”.  They  gave  varied  and 
interesting  replies.  One  official  said  that  if  members  did  pay  more  than  the 
negotiated  rate  no  attempt  was  made  to  control  them  since  “we  just  think 
they’re  stupid  not  getting  a return  for  their  money”.  Another  abandoned  the 
view  that  his  organisation  settled  effective  rates  at  all  and  said  “Only  mini- 
mum wage  rates  are  negotiated”.  The  other  two  stressed  that  they  offiy  had 
persuasive  powers.  One  said  “When  it’s  excessive— influence— diplomatic 
letters”.  The  other  replied  “Purely  persuasion,  we  have  no  statutory  powers”, 
and  admitted  that  “there  is  a very  wide  spread  in  actual  earnings”.* 

52.  District  Rates:  Half  the  national  association  officials  and  almost  all 
federation  officials  said  there  were  district  rates  in  their  industry.  Opinion  was 
evenly  divided  on  whether  these  rates  resulted  in  “substantial  differentials 
for  workers  in  the  same  occupations  in  particular  districts”. 

53.  Local  Wage  Negotiations : There  were  very  varied  responses  to  ques- 
tions designed  to  discover  the  extent  and  form  of  local  wage  negotiations  by 
employers  associations.  In  some  industries,  such  as  engineering  and  textiles, 
the  great  majority  of  local  associations  said  that  they  made  agreements  with 
trade  unions  over  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  for  manual  workers. 
In  other  industries,  such  as  building,  only  about  one  in  four  of  local  associa- 
tioiis  claimed  to  make  such  agreements.®  (Very  few  local  associations  outside 
engineering  claimed  to  sign  agreements  of  this  sort  for  staff  workers).  Those 
that  did  conclude  agreements  concerning  manual  workers’  wages  were  then 
asked  questions  designed  to  discover  if  member  firms  were  free  to  maV,. 
additions  or  supplements  to  such  agreements  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  Most  of 
them  said  that  they  were. 

54.  Workers  on  Minimum  Rates : All  respondents  were  asked  questions  to 
test  how  far  the  workers  employed  by  their  members  were  receiving  no  more 
than  nationally  negotiated  rates.  In  the  case  of  workers  on  payment  by  results 
officials  were  asked  whether  “most”,  “some”  or  “only  a few”  workers  in  mem- 
ber firms  received  “no  more  than  the  nationally  agreed  minimum  level  of  earn- 
ings”. In  respect  of  time  workers  they  were  asked  how  many  received  only  “the 
national  rate  for  the  job”.  The  majority  of  national  and  local  officials  who 


admission  should  not  necessarily  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  organisation  in  question 
md.  npt  SMK  to  negotiate  effective  rates  at  all.  The  earnings  spread  in  question  could  have 
oeen  due  to  factors  other  than  local  variations  in  hourly  rates — e.g.  overtime. 

2 Answers  to  these  questions  were  to  some  extent  difficult  to  interpret,  since  it  was  not 
aiwa^ys  clear  what  respondents  thought  counted  as  evidence  of  participation  in  the  making  of 
“ arguable  that  some  thought  this  involved  signing  formal  agreements 
anecttng  more  than  one  plant  or  firm,  whereas  others  may  have  considered  that  participation 
in  the  settlement  of  particular  disputes  resulted  in  the  “making  of  local  agreements”. 
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were  able  to  answer  these  questions  claimed  that  only  a few  workers  were  on 
these  nationally  agreed  rates.  The  only  significant  proportion  of  local  asso- 
ciations answering  differently  was  in  building,  where  27  per  cent  of  officials 
thought  that  most  time  workers  in  member  firms  were  paid  no  more  than 
national  rates. 

55.  The  Use  of  Official  Dispute  Procedures:  Officials  of  organisations  that 
operated  disputes  machinery  were  asked  if  there  had  been  an  increase  in  its 
use  over  the  last  10  years.  Over  halt  the  national  officials — i.e.  14  out  of  24-- 
reported  no  change  in  the  number  of  cases  or  references  raised.  Eight  reported 
an  increase  and  only  one  a decrease.  The  answers  of  local  officials  exhibited 
much  the  same  pattern,  except  in  engineering,  where  70  per  cent  of  officials 
claimed  an  increase. 

56.  Those  who  said  there  had  been  an  increase  were  then  asked  to  estimate 
its  proportions.  A few  were  unable  to  do  so  but  those  that  did  gave  widely 
varying  answers.  Among  national  officials  figures  were  given  which  varied  from 
less  than  50  per  cent  to  more  than  300  per  cent.  Among  local  officials  there 
were  even  wider  variations.  13  officials  said  the  use  of  their  procedure  had 
increased  by  more  than  300  per  cent.  All  but  two  of  these  officials  were 
employed  in  engineering. 

57.  The  Use  of  Informal  Disputes  Procedures : Questions  were  also  asked 
designed  to  discover  how  far  there  had  been  similar  increases  in  cases  and 
references  dealt  with  “outside  the  official  procedure”.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of 
national  association  officials  and  8 per  cent  of  national  deration  officials 
said  that  there  had  been  such  an  increase  over  the  last  10  years.  None  reported 
a decrease.  Officials  of  most  local  associations  said  there  had  been  no  change, 
and  only  4 said  there  had  been  a decrease.  In  engineering  about  half 
claimed  an  increase.  There  were  similarly  wide  variations  in  the  rate  of 
increase  estimated.  A fifth  of  engineering  officials  claimed  increases  of  more 
than  300  per  cent. 

58.  Only  a handful  of  organisations  offered  any  reasons  for  the  increase 
in  the  ime  of  procedures.  Those  that  did  usually  mentioned  improved  and  mote 
active  union  organisation.  Respondents  were  also  asked  if  the  number  of 
cases  dealt  with  outside  procedure  last  year  had  been  “greater  or  less  than  or 
about  the  same  as  the  number  dealt  with  through  official  procedure”.  Only 
a minority  said  that  there  was  a growth  in  the  relative  importance  of 
informal  procedures,  but  among  local  associations  the  relative  importance  of 
informal  settlement  was  stressed  most  frequently  in  printing. 

59.  Changes  in  Systems  of  National  Negotiation  and  Disputes  Procedures ; 
Respondents  were  asked  if  they  would  like  to  see  any  changes  in  their  system 
of  national  negotiations  or  in  their  procedures  for  settling  disputes.  The  great 
majority,  both  at  national  and  local  level,  seemed  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
were.  Only  32  per  cent  of  national  officials  and  19  per  cent  of  local  officials 
wished  to  see  any  change  at  all.  This  general  degree  of  satisfaction  extended 
both  to  those  who  reported  an  increase  in  the  number  of  disputes  raised  and 
those  who  admitted  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes 
in  breach  of  the  procedure — see  further  below.  The  outstanding  exception  to 
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this  general  picture  of  satisfaction  was  in  printing,  where  most  local  officials 
said  they  would  like  to  see  changes.^  (By  contrast  only  25  per  cent  of 
officials  in  engineering  were  in  favour  of  change). 

60.  Those  who  said  they  would  like  to  see  changes  were  asked  for  details 
Three  national  officials  and  quite  a few  local  officials  suggested  the  increased 
use  of  arbitration.  Other  frequent  suggestions  were  for  the  speeding  up  of 
procedure  and,  in  printing  especially,  a reduction  in  the  number  of  unffins 
When  asked  why  these  changes  could  not  be  made,  over  half  of  those  to 
whom  the  question  applied  replied  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  unions. 

I.  RESEARCH  AND  INFORMATION 

61.  About  7 out  of  10  officers  said  tliat  their  organisations  collected  statistics 
and  the  majority  relied  on  returns  from  members  for  the  data.  In  almost  all 
cases  the  figures  collected  were  limited  to  earnings  and  the  size  of  the  labour 
force.  (They  did  not  usually  include  hours  of  work.)  Over  half  the  national 
federation  officials,  but  less  than  a quarter  of  the  national  association  officials, 
said  that  any  research  was  done  for  their  association  at  national  level.  Those 
who  claimed  that  research  was  undertaken  were  asked  for  details.  It  appears 
from  their  answers  that  these  studies  mainly  concern  the  technical  problems  of 
production.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  national  organisations,  and  71  per  cent 
of  local  associations,  provide  their  members  with  a regular  information 
service. 

J.  STRIKES  AND  OTHER  SANCTIONS 

62.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  national  officials  and  between  50  per  cent  and 
70  per  cent  of  every  type  of  local  association  said  that  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  number  of  strikes  in  member  finns  over  the  last  ten  years.  (Offi- 
cials of  6 national  organisations  claimed  that  they  had  never  had  any  strikes.) 
Very  few  organisations  admitted  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  strikes  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  main  exceptions  were  in  engineering, 
where  36  per  cent  of  local  officials  said  that  they  had  had  more  strikes.  The 
overwhelming  majority  who  admitted  to  more  strikes  said  that  they  were  for 
the  most  part  unconstitutional  strikes— i.e.  strikes  in  breach  of  the  procedure. 

. most  ^ frequently  cited  reason  for  an  increase  in  strikes  was  the 

inability  of  full-time  union  officers  to  control  unruly  elements,  especially  shop 
stewards.  Only  two  officials  mentioned  lack  of  firm  management.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  engineering  officials  who  reported  an  increase  in  strikes  said  that 
they  took  place  before  procedure  within  the  plant  had  been  exhausted. 

64.  Increases  in  other  forms  of  pressure,  such  as  threats  to  strike,  overtime 
bans,  working  to  rule,  etc.,  were  reported  by  considerably  more  respondents 
than  reported  an  increase  in  strikes.  The  same  sort  of  reasons  were  given. 

K.  INEFFICIENT  LABOUR  PRACTICES 

65.  Fifty  per  cent  of  national  officials  said  that  there  were  no  “particularly 
tune  wasting  and  inefficient  labour  practices”  among  their  member  firms 
Local  associations  were  equally  divided,  although  77  per  cent  of  printing 

^ appreciated,  however,  that  the  sample  of  printing  officials  was  a relatively 
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officials  and  61  per  cent  of  engineering  officials  said  that  among  member  firms 
in  their  association  such  practices  existed.  In  reply  to  requests  for  details,  the 
most  frequently  mentioned  examples  were  overmanning,  insistence  on"  job 
demMcaitions  (merfoned  by  77  per  cent  of  officials  in  printing)  and  time 
wasting  by  extending  tea  breaks  etc.  The  most  commonly  advanced  reasons 
included  union  attitudes  and  rules  and  habit  or  human  nature.  Asked  what 
poUcy  their  association  had  for  getting  rid  of  such  practices,  the  majority 
affected  replied  simply  “to  negotiate  with  the  union”.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of 
local  engineering  officials — ^but  virtually  no  one  else — mentioned  putting 
pressure  on  management.  ' ® 

L.  RELATIONS  WITH  TRADE  UNIONS 

66.  Manual  Workers’  Unions : Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  national  association 
officials  and  41  per  cent  of  nation^  federation  officials  said  that  their 
organisations  dealt  with  fewer  than  five  unions.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  federa- 
tions dealt  with  more  than  ten.  The  majority  of  local  officials  in  building  and 
printing  dealt  with  between  5 and  9 unions  ; the  majority  of  those  in  engineer- 
ing dealt  with  more  than  10. 

67.  Non-Manual  Workers’  Unions : Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  national  offir 
cials  said  that  their  organisations  did  not  deal  with  any  non-manual  unions. 
Over  half  of  those  interviewed  in  local  engineering  associations  claimed  that 
their  association  dealt  with  between  1 and  4 non-manual  unions.  Forty-one 
per  cent  said  they  dealt  with  5 or  more.  Over  90  per  cent  of  respondents 
in  building  and  printing  said  that  they  dealt  with  no  non-manual  workers’ 
unions. 

68.  Asked  what  was  the  attitude  of  their  organisation  towards  non-manual 
workers’  unions  the  great  majority  said  either  that  the  question  did  not  arise 
or  that  when  it  did  the  association  was  “neutral”.  Nine  per  cent  of  national 
officers  and  24  per  cent  of  local  officers  said  that  their  organisation  was 
opposed  to  the  organisation  of  non-manual  workers  (38  per  cent  of  local 
printing  officials  said  their  organisations  were  opposed).  Three  per  cent  of 
national  orgamsations  and  9 per  cent  of  local  associations  said  that  they 
encouraged  the  organisation  of  non-manual  workers. 

69.  Union  Competition:  Officials  were  asked  whether  the  unions  they  dealt 
with  competed  amongst  ffiemselves  for  membership.  About  haU  the  national 
officials  said  that  they  did  and  among  local  officials  the  proportions  varied 
widely.  The  great  majority  of  local  engineering  officials  said  there  was  com- 
petition, but  only  a minority  of  printing  officials  said  they  had  experienced 
competition.  Almost  all  officials  not  employed  in  the  engineering  industry 
thought  that  if  there  was  com^tition  it  was  unimportant.  In  engineering  a 
majority  thought  that  competition  among  unions  was  either  “quite  import- 
ant” or  “very  important”. 

70.  Only  10  per  cent  of  national  officials  said  they  had  any  problems  of 
demarcation  between  unions,  although  rather  larger  numbers  of  officials  at 
local  level  in  printing  and  engineering  had  demarcation  problems  (64  per  cent 
of  local  officials  in  engineering  and  77  per  cent  in  printing  thought  that  demar- 
cation problems  were  either  “quite  important”  or  “very  important”). 

71.  Shop  Stewards  and  Union  Full-Time  Officials : Thirty-four  per  cent  of 
national  officials  said  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  recent  years  in  the 
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Muence  of  shop  stewards  and  the  rest  who  answered  the  question  thought 
ftere  had  been  no  change  Nobody  thought  that  shop  stewards'  influence  hVd 
declined.  The  opmion  of  local  association  officials  varied  from  industry  to 
mdustry,  ^though  once  again  virtually  nobody  thought  that  shop  stewwds’ 
influence  had  declined  In  building  and  printing  most  of  those  who  answered 
the  question  thought  that  shop  stewards’  influence  had  remained  the  samT 
although  a sizeable  minority  thought  it  had  increased.  In  engineering  64  per’ 
cent  of  local  officials  said  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  shop  stewards’ 
mfluence.  Among  national  officials  27  per  cent  of  those  who  said  that  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  shop  stewards’  influence  thought  it  had  been  at  the 

sTp^'c^nt  “““  proportion  was 

72.  Officials  were  asked  whether  full-time  union  officials  played  an  impor- 
tant  p^  in  their  locffi  system  of  negotiation  and  consultation  in  comparison 
with  shop  stewards  Only  5 per  cent  of  national  officials  and  2 per  cent  of 
local  officials  smd  that  they  played  an  unimportant  part.  26  per  cent  and  20 
per  cent  said  they  were  quite  important  and  the  rest  thought  they  were  verv 
ii^iortant  Respondents  were  then  asked  if  they  would  like  to  see  full  time 
officials  play  a more  import^t  part.  Only  14  per  cent  of  national  officials 
and  22  per  cent  of  loc^  officials  said  yes.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  engineering 
offcids  said  yes,  but  50  per  cent  were  convinced  that  they  already  played  a 
sufficiently  important  part.  r r r 


M.  POLICY  FORMULATION  AND  INFLUENCE  OVER 
MEMBERS 

73.  Deciding  Policy:  Officials  were  asked  what  arrangements  there  were 
for  deciding  major  policy  issues.  Most  national  officials  who  answered  said 
ffiere  was  a committee  structure  for  this  purpose.  Some  local  officials  said  that 
they  had  a committee  structure,  but  others  said  they  took  decisions  at  a 
generffi  m^tag  of  members”.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  local  building  officials 
said  that  their  major  policy  decisions  were  taken  at  national  level  The 
majonty  of  respondents  in  national  organisations  thought  that  the  larger  firms 
had  more  influence  in  the  association  than  other  firms. 

,^71’ Py.®''  Officials  were  asked  if  they  tried  to  influence 

the  industrial  relations  activities  and  decisions  of  member  firms.  There  were 
widely  varymg  ai^wers.  Seventey-two  per  cent  of  national  association  officials 
and  42  per  cent  of  national  federation  officials  said  that  they  made  little  or  no 
attempt  to  do  so ; 13  per  cent  and  42  per  cent  said  they  tried  to  influence 
members  a fair  amount”:  14  per  cent  of  all  national  officials  said  that  they 
tried  to  influence  their  members  “a  lot”.  Among  local  officials  37  per  cent  said 
th^  ffiey  made  little  or  no  attempt,  whereas  56  per  cent  of  engineering  officials 
said  ffiey  tried  to  influence  their  members  “a  lot”  and  a further  22  per  cent 
said  ffiey  sought  to  influence  them  “a  fair  amount”.  On  the  other  hand  only 
building  officials  tried  to  influence  their  members  a lot 
While  48  per  cent  sought  to  influence  them  a fair  amount. 

any  firms  had  been  expelled 
rom  flteu-  assocwtion  during  the  last  five  years  because  of  policy  disagree- 
ments.  Offiy  2 national  officials  and  4 local  officials  said  yes— i.e.  about  3 per 
cent  of  the  sample.  They  were  then  asked  if  they  could  give  details  of  the 
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last  instance  where  a member  firm  was  expelled.  Most  examples  appeared  to 
concern  issues  other  than  industrial  relations  questions — e.g.  one  firm  was 
expelled  because  it  was  found  to  have  affiliated  on  only  an  eighth  of  its 
total  labour  force,  while  another  was  found  to  indulge  in  “sharp  commercial 
practices”.  Three  firms  appeared  to  have  been  expelled  for  what  were 
obviously  industrial  relations  reasons,  two  for  refusing  to  apply  national 
agreements  and  one  because  they  refused  to  close  down  all  tlieir  plants  during 
a national  dispute.  A few  local  officials  and  one  national  official  said  that 
their  organisation  had  sanctions  “short  of  expifision”  which  could  be  used  if 
members  did  not  foUow  out  association  policy.  There  was  very  little  evidence 
of  the  use  of  such  sanctions. 

76.  Whether  Sufficient  Influence:  Less  than  29  per  cent  of  national  officials 
and  only  15  per  cent  of  local  officials  said  that  they  had  insufficient  influence 
over  members.  The  minority  who  felt  that  they  did  not  have  enough  influence 
was  much  larger  in  printing  (38  per  cent)  and  building  (35  per  cent).  In  engin- 
eering only  3 per  cent  of  local  officials  said  they  had  insufficient  influence. 

N.  OFFICIALS  AND  STAFF 

77.  Several  questions  were  asked  about  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  offi- 
cials and  staff,  but  they  did  not  always  elicit  much  useful  information.  For 
example,  it  is  known  that  in  some  cases  firms  of  solicitors  and  accountants  in 
effect  run  a number  of  relatively  small  associations;  but  it  was  not  possible 
to  find  out  more  details  concerning  this  practice  in  particular  cases.  Similarly, 
often  respondents  were  unable  to  distinguish  between  “officials”  and  “staff", 
and  this  sometimes  resulted  in  nonsensical  answers. 

78.  One  fact  that  did  emerge  was  that  9 out  of  35  national  organisations 
(together  with  a large  number  of  local  associations)  had  no  full-time  em- 
ployees at  all.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  but  one  of  these  national 
organisations  was  a relatively  small  one.  Other  facts  it  was  possible  to  discover 
about  the  officials  and  staff  of  employers’  organisations  are  summarised  below. 

79.  Duties  of  Officials : Asked  to  list  the  duties  of  full-time  officials,  the 
great  majority  who  answered  mentioned  advice  on  policy  and  the  provision 
of  services  to  members.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  employed  by  local  asso- 
ciations in  engineering  and  85  per  cent  of  those  in  printing  said  officials  were 
used  to  represent  the  organisation  on  external  bodies  (e.g.  Government  or 
commercial  bodies,  etc.).  Another  frequently  mentioned  duty  was 
representing  ithe  association  in  formal  negotiations  with  trade  unions.  It  was 
not  possible,  as  had  been  hoped,  to  obtain  reliable  figures  for  the  numbers 
engaged  in  various  activities. 

80.  Background  and  Qualifications  of  the  Chief  Officials : Only  one  national 
organisation  and  two  local  associations  had  women  as  their  chief  officials. 
Chief  offici'als  under  40  were  more  common  in  local  associations  than 
nattional  organisatfons.  Half  of  those  interviewed  in  nationial  federations 
said  that  their  age  was  between  55  and  59.  Among  local  associations  the 
largest  proportion  of  older  officials  seemed  to  be  in  engineering,  where 
31  per  cent  said  that  their  chief  official  was  over  60.  The  largest  number 
of  younger  chief  officials  were  in  local  building  associations,  where  41  per 
cent  said  that  their  chief  official  was  under  44. 
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81.  Chief  officials  interviewed  were  also  masked  what  their  previous-  iobs 
had  been.  Their  answers  are  set  out  below: 


National 

Associations 

National 

Federations 

Local 

Associations 

Local 

Associations 

Local 

Associations 

Accountant/Solicitor 

Per  cent 
11 

Per  cent 
17 

(EEF) 
Per  cent 
33 

(NFBTE) 
Per  cent 
24 

CBFMP) 

Percent 

8 

Official  of  Employers* 
Association 

19 

75 

25 

31 

61 

Work  in  Trade  Rep- 
resented   

24 

8 

11 

10 

23 

Industrial  Relations 
Job  

11 

— 

14 



Other  Jobs 

35 

— 

17 

35 

8 

• \ previous  experience  of  an 

mdustaal  relations  job  as  such,  although  this  does  not  mean  that  those  who 
worked  in  the  trade  represented  did  not  deal  with  trade  unions.  The  relative 
importance  of  finance  and  the  law  as  a source  of  recruitment  is  obvious 
enough  and  m most  cases,  printing  apart,  finance  and  the  law  appear  to 
be  a more  common  source  lihan  worik  in  lihe  industry  to  be  served  It  also 
appe^ed  that  virtually  none  of  the  chief  officials  interviewed  had  any 'training 
for  their  job  other  than  experience,  although  well  over  half  claimed  a 
professional  or  academfc  quaJiflcation.  As  might  he  expected  the  most 
common  qualifications  were  related  to  finance  or  the  law,  especially  in 
engineering.  Over  a quarter  of  chief  executives  of  national  associations  and 
de^ee^  ^ national  federations  said  that  they  bad  university 


O.  RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  ORGANISATIONS 
83.  Forty  per  cent  of  officials  in  national  organisations  said  tliat  other 
employers’  organisations  recruited  among  their  members.  Local  officials 
gave  very  varied  answers  to  this  question,  depending  on  the  industry  they 
were  in.  80  per  cent  of  local  building  asiaociation  officials  said  that  there 
was  competition,  but  only  20  per  cent  of  engineering  officials  said  so. 
ymtually  no  officials  thought  that  such  competition  as  existed  was  of  great 
importance,  -but  9 pec  cent  of  national  officials  thought  it  important  enough 
to  be  in  favour  of  a merger  with  the  competing  association.  The  advantages 
of  this  were  said  to  consist  in  the  avoidance  of  duplication  and  the  provision 
of  improved  services.  Nobody  mentioined  greater  strength  in  dealing  with 
trade  unions. 


P.  CONCLUSIONS 

84.  This  section  first  attempts  to  relate  what  the  survey  has  revealed  to 
r.  Munns  less  extensive  but  more  detailed  study.  The  objective  is  to  see 
how  far  the  information  in  the  survey  supports  or  modifies  the  general 
view  of  the  functions  and  organisation  of  employers’  associations  that 
emerges  from  hils  papen  A second  objective  is  to  draw  a number  of  conclu- 
sions from  certain  additional  information  provided  by  the  survey. 
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85.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  general  the  survey  supports  Mr.  Munns’ 
findings  and  conclusions,  and  suggests  .that  his  study  may  be  regarded  as 
broadly  representative.  This  conclusion  can  best  be  proved  by  taking  his 
main  descriptive  chapters  in  turn  and  listing,  briefly,  the  supporting  evidence 
contained  in  the  survey. 

86.  Four  points  arise  in  respect  of  Chapter  I,  which  concerns  membership 
and  coverage.  First,  there  is  a similar  diversity  in  membership  size  and 
workers  covered  in  different  associations.  (The  survey  also  shows  that  there 
are  many  local  associations  that  are  larger  than  some  national  associations, 
and  suggests  that  about  a quarter  of  the  national  associations  are  so  small 
that  they  do  not  feel  the  need  for  full  time  ofllcers  or  staff).  Secondly,  there 
axe  similarly  wide  variations  in  the  degree  of  potential  membership  which  has 
been  recruited  into  different  associations,  and  as  Mr.  Munns  discovered  it  is 
rare  for  actual  membership  to  rise  above  the  level  of  90  per  cent  of  potential. 
Thirdly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Munns  sample,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  on  the 
whole  non-membens  are  small  firms.  Finally,  the  extent  of  non-membership 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  does  not  appear  to  be  a matter  of  much 
concern  to  officials  or  their  associations.  As  Mr.  Munns  agreed,  there  is 
little  indication  that  new  members  are  positively  sought,  although  they  are 
welcomed  if  they  join.  In  any  ease  most  officials  imply  that  it  would  make 
little  or  no  difference  to  the  organisation  if  it  manag^  to  achieve  100  per 
cent  representation. 

87.  Two  specific  points  arise  in  respect  of  the  information  contained  ia 
Chapter  II,  which  concerns  the  objects  and  scale  of  employers’  association 
activities.  First,  a similar  diversity  is  again  revealed  in  the  functions 
-performed  by  different  organisations,  both  at  national  and  local  level. 
Secondly,  as  might  be  expected,  this  is  accompanied  by  very  wide  variiations 
in  the  level  of  annual  income.  Mr.  Munns  in  his  paper  seeks  to  explain 
variations  in  the  scope  of  an  employers’  association’s  functions  by  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  members  and  their  desire  for  common  services  and 
common  action.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  on  this  point  in  the  survey,  but 
it  can  be  said  that  what  has  been  discovered  is  not  incompatible  with  such 
an  explanation. 

88.  No  less  than  five  points  arise  in  relation  to  Chapter  III,  which  concerns 
the  industrial  relations  activities  of  employers  organisations.  First,  the  survey 
shows  that  only  a small  minority  of  national  organisations  seek  to  negotiate 
wage  rates  and  conditions  for  staff  workers.  Mr.  Munns  is  therefore  quite 
right  when  he  states  that  “generally  employers  prefer  to  deal  with  these 
grades  of  worker  on  an  indiividual  or  on  a company  basis”.  Secondly,  the 
survey  amply  supports  his  contention  that  the  main  form  of  wage  negotiations 
carried  on  by  employers’  associations  is  the  settlement  of  basic  rates  for 
manual  worters.  Only  four  national  officials  claimed  their  organisation 
did  more  than  settle  basic  rates,  which  member  firms  were  free  to  add  to 
or  supplement  if  they  wished.  One  of  those  that  did  abandoned  the  claim 
when  pressed  for  details.  Even  those  who  claimed  to  settle  effective  rates 
admitted  -that  member  firms  sometimes  wished  to  pay  above  the  national 
rate,  and  one  of  them  said  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  stop  them.  The 
two  that  tried  said  they  could  only  use  “persuasion”  and  one  of  them 
admitted  that  the  result  was  “a  very  wide  spread  in  actual  earnings”. 
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89.  Thirdly,  the  answers  given  by  national  and  local  officials  to  questions 
designed  to  see  how  far  their  organisation  sought  to  influence  and  control  the 
wages  paid  by  individual  members  reinforces  Mr.  Munns’  contention  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  employers’  associations  cannot  be  said  to  be  trying 
to  “eliminate  wage  competition”,  except  in  the  purely  formal  sense  that  their 
regulation  of  basic  rates  eliminates  undercutting,  or  would  if  there  were  any. 
This  helps  to  explain  why,  in  another  part  of  the  survey,  it  is  revealed  that 
in  most  cases  “only  a few”  workers  in  member  firms  receive  no  more  than 
the  national  rate. 

90.  Fourthly,  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  great  majority  of  officials  with 
the  degree  of  influence  which  they  have,  and  the  absence  of  any  widespread 
desire  for  a change  in  their  national  system  of  negotiations,  supports  Mr. 
Munns’  assertion  that,  at  the  present  time,  “there  is  no  indication  that 
employers’  organisations  seek  more  power  to  control  earnings  levels”. 

91.  Finally,  the  growing  use  of  both  formal  and  informal  procedures  is 
not  seen  as  a sign  that  here  is  something  wrong  with  existing  systems  of 
dispute  settlement— a point  also  noted  by  Mr.  Munns.  In  fact  most  officials  do 
not  wish  to  see  any  change  is  existing  dispute  procedure  at  all.  It  could  be 
argued  that  this  satisfaction  derives  from  the  fact  that  most  officials  also 
maintain  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  strikes  in  recent  years,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  take  this  statement  at  its  face  value.  (After  all.  the  official  statistics 
show  a more  or  less  steady  increase  in  srike  activity  over  the  last  decade 
affecting  most  industries,  apart  from  mining). 

92.  One  other  point  of  agreement  which  emerges  from  the  survey  concerns 
Chapter  IV  of  Mr.  Munns’  study,  which  is  about  the  non-industrial  relations 
activities  of  employers  organisations.  There  is  support  for  his  view  that  these 
are  of  growing  importance.  Indeed  the  survey  suggests  that  officials  who  are 
responsible  for  these  matters,  as  well  as  industrial  relations,  now  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  on  them. 

93.  In  fact  there  appear  to  be  only  two  comparatively  minor  ways  in 
which  the  survey  can  be  said  to  correct  or  materially  alter  Mr  Munns’  picture 
of  employers’  associations.  First,  the  survey  would  suggest  that  rather  more 
employers’  associations  than  his  study  implies  confine  their  activities  to  indus- 
trial relations  matters,  and  do  not  function  as  trade  associations.  Mr. 
Munns  found  only  one  purely  industrial  relations  organisation;  whereas 
the  survey  suggests  that  just  under  one  in  four  employers’  organisations  are 
of  this  type. 

94.  Secondly,  it  is  clear  that  the  survey  indicates  a rather  more  widespread 
and  rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  official  and  unofficial  dispute  procedures  than 
was  found  in  Mr.  Munns’  study.  It  is  not  merely  that  most  national  proce- 
dures are  now  used  more  than  they  were  ten  years  ago ; it  is  that  many  are 
used  more  than  twice  as  much  and  some  more  than  three  times  as  much. 
Moreover,  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a roughly  equal  increase  in  the 
use  of  unofficial  procedures. 

95.  Other  information  provided  by  the  survey  mainly  concerns  three  differ- 
ent topics : the  staffing  and  administration  of  employers’  associations,  rela- 
tions with  trade  unions  and  inefficient  labour  practices.  On  the  first  of  these 
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it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  survey  shows  that  a background  in  finance 
and  the  law  appears  to  be  the  main  external  training  ground  for  many 
employers’  association  oflScials.  It  is  also  evident  that  in  respect  of  research 
and  statistical  services  many  associations  remain  in  a relatively  primitive 
stage  of  development. 

96.  On  the  question  of  relations  with  trade  unions  two  facts  are  revealed 
which  can  be  said  to  be  of  some  importance.  First  there  is  widespread  accep- 
tance of  the  fact  that  in  recent  yeans  the  influence  of  shop  stewards  has 
increased,  although  there  is  some  dispute  about  how  far  this  has  been 
accompanied  by  a corresponding  decline  in  the  relative  importance  of  full- 
time union  oflScers.  Contrary  to  what  is  sometimes  said  most  employers’ 
officials  think  -that  the  latter  continue  to  play  an  important  part  in  local 
negotiations.  No  doubt  this  increase  in  steward  influence  is  partly  related  to 
the  increasing  use  of  procedures,  which  has  already  been  noted  above.' 

97.  Secondly,  when  asked  what  the  attitude  of  their  association  is  towards 
non-manual  workers  joining  unions  most  employers’  association  officials 
state  that  they  are,  or  would  be,  “neutral”.  But  a significant  minority  express 
open  opposition,  and  only  a few  suggest  that  they  would  encourage  such  a 
development.  This  evidence  clearly  supports  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Bain,  in 
his  Research  Paper  on  Trade  Union  Growth  and  Recognition.^  Mr.  Bain 
suggested  that  there  still  were  a number  of  employers’  associations  that 
were  hostile  to  the  growth  of  white-collar  unionism,  and  concluded  that 
in  most  industries  although  individual  employers  may  have  granted  recogni- 
tion to  unions  catering  for  white-collar  employees  few  employers’  associa- 
tions have  done  so.”  (This  statement  is,  of  course,  also  supported  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  survey  only  a small  minority  of  organisations  are  found  to 
have  negotiated  wages  and  conditions  agreements  with  white-collar  unions.) 

98.  Finally,  the  survey  contains  some  information  about  the  extent  and 
forms  of  inefficient  labour  practices,  as  they  appear  to  employers’  association 
officials.  It  is  -perhaps  notable  here  that  there  were  -Wide  variations  in  the 
answers  given  from  industry  to  industry.* 


1 It  is  also  supported  by  the  views  of  managers  on  this  topic  in  the  Royal  Commission's 
workshop  relations  survey.  A Research  Paper  containing  the  first  results  of  this  study  will 
be  pubh^ied  shortly. 

2 Royal  Commission’s  Research  Papers  6,  HMSO,  1967,  lOj.  6d.  net. 

3 Op.  cit.  page  68. 

4 The  information  on  inefficient  labour  practices,  should  also  be  considered  in  conjunction 

with  the  similar  information  on  these  questions  which  is  contained  in  the  Royal  Commission’s 
survey  of  workshop  relations.  oi  i 
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APPENDIX 

schedule  of  questions  used  in  survey  of 

EMPLOYERS’  ASSOCIATION  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ir.tei-Vievrer Inteiviewer  Ko.  1 I 

Ho.  of  calls  ma^e.. fats  of  Intorvisv) Ooae  [ ~|  | | 

Tiffifl  of  starting Time  of  finishing 

1 

Reason  for  non/incomplete  intorviawj 


1.  Same  of  (Local)  Employers’  Asoociotion  (RECORD) 


ask'  national  associations  only 

2,  Hoti  many  local  associations  or  branches  are  there  in  your 
association? 


3.  Dogs  your  association  deal  v/ith  trading  or  commercial  matters  as 
\7sll  as  labour  matters?  YES 

' ' NO 


4»  Hovr  many  firms  ora  mombors  of  your  association?, 
a)  How  many  firms  are  eligible  for  momberaMp?  . 


5.  VThat  is  the  total  number  of  pooplo  omployGd  in  firms  belonging  to 
your  employers'  association? 


'a)  V/hat  ia  tlie  total  labour  force  of  all  eligible  firms? 


6.  Hov/  many  member  firms  }iavo  joined  your  association  - 
: a)  in  the  last  12  months?, 

b)  in  the  last  5 years?.., 
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1 

2 


7.  Are  there  firms  which  are  eligible  to  Join  youx  association  but 

have  not  joined?  YES  1 

KO  2 

(ip.ras) 


7ai  On  the  whole  are  these  the  smaller  firms  or  the 

larger  firms?  SttALLER  j 

LAROER  , 2 

MEDIUlf  3 


7b.  Are  most  of  the  firms  which  have  not  joined  your 
association  imionised  or  non-uni oniaed? 

miOlTISED  1 

NOK-ITNIOITISED  2 

DK  3 


7o.  How  much  difference  would  it  make  to  the  association 
if  the  eligible  firms  did  join  - 

PR0I,IET  A LOT  OF  DIPPEEEHCE  1 

A SLIGOT  DIPPERENCE  2 

OR  NO  DIPPERENCE  ? 3 


7d.  TfThy  do  you  thinlc  they  haven’t  joined? 


8.  Have  any  firms  left  your  asoooiation  in  the  last  5 years  because  of 
policy  disagreement?  YES 

NO 


(IP  yes)  a)  How  .many? 


b)  ¥hjr  did  each  of  them  leave? 
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fl.  Are  there  any  other  employora’  Qosociations  that  recruit  amons  your 
memher  -firms? 

jiO 


IF  YESs  5a)  VIhioh  associations? 


9^)  V/hat  type  of  industry  do  they  represent? 


9c)  Does  this  result  in  work  overlapping  in  any  way? 


YES 

no 


(IP  yes)  d)  Do  you  consider  that  this  overlap  is  of  - 
PROMPT  GREAI  ll/tPOKTANCB 

PAIR  D.IPORIANCE 
OR  IS  IT  NOT  IMPORTAITO  AT  ALL? 


(IF  GREAT  OR  PAIR  IMPORTAITCE  (Codes  1 and  2)! 
e)  Do  you  think  there  would  he  any 
adyontage^  ia,..a^rger?. 

YES 

NO 


(IP  yes)  f)  \ilhat  would  the  advantage 
he? 


10,  Do  you  have  contact  with  any  other  employers'  asoociationo  or  trading 
assooiations?  YES 

NO 

(IP  YES)  10a.  f/hich  associations? 


'lOh.  TRiat  is  the  natwa  of  the  contact? 
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FimcTions 

ASK  NATIONAL  ASI^OCIATIOKS  ONLY 


11.^  Can  you  tell  no  v/hich  of  t]io  follo\;in£'  functiona  are  parfonnoil  by 
• your  asaociation  at  the  national  level  - 

/"SHOU  CARI)_7  code  all  that  APPLYi 
i)  The  operation  of  disputoa  luachinory 
ii)  Other  national  and/or  local  nocotiationa  r;ith 
trade  uniona 

; iii)  Other  fiuidanco  and  advico  on  industrial  relations 

, iv)  Rcpresontatlon  to  Govorrsuent/participation  in 

various  govornment  conraitteoa? 
v)  Tsohnicnl,  oominorcinl,  and  educational  functions?  ■ ' - 
! Vi)  Public  relations? 

[ vil)  Othor  functions?  (specify) 


■ ASK  Q 
;WK  Q ,9 
.\SK  QiUlS 


a)  On  which  onb  of  these  is  most' time  spent^'ty  staff? 


b)  Have  any  of  these  funotibna:  increased  or  docroased  markodly 
in  recent  years?  ’ YES,  INCREASED 

YES,  DECREASED 

NO 

o)  Can  you  tell  me  which  of  those  functions  are  carried  out  by 
the  lotial  assoQiatlons  or  branches  at  the  local  levol?’ 


12i(  Are  there  any  other  functions  which  are  carried  out  by  your  local 
associations  or  branchos?  ■yES 

IP  YES:  a)  \7iiat  are  they?  \ 


ASICiLOCAL  ASOOCLVriOITS  OI^Y 


13<  Can  you  toll  rao  wlrLoh  of  tho  folloi/ing  functions  are  performed  by  ‘ 

! your  association  at  the  local  level  - 

/“show  c/lhd_7  code  all  that  APPLYj 
i)  Tlio  operation  of  disputes  machinery 
' ii)  Othor  national  and/or  local  and/or  difetriot  nosotlations 

' with  trade  unions  . 2 — ^ 

j iii)  Othor  guidance  and  advice  on  industrial  relations  3 j 

iv)  Reprasentation  to  government  or  public  authoritios/ 

I participation  in  various  government  oommittaes  ■ 4 

v)  Teolmlcal,  coininorcial,  St  oduoatlonal  functiona  5 

; yl)  Public  relations  6 

; vii)  Othor  functions  (specify)  , , 7 


ASK  Q 16-18 

.ASK  Q 33-26 
ASK  qi2t&l5 


a);  On  -which  of  tlioso  is  most  time  spent  by  staff? 


b)i  Have  any  of  those  functions  incpo£jsed  or  decreased  markedly 
, : recent  yoars?  ■ . • i . , ' , yESi  INCREASED  1 

YES,  DECREASED  2 

NO  3 
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TP  vpq  'Tin  OR  (Industrial  rcilationa  r?:idanco  and  advice)  - 

ASK  Qld  ' ajid  Q11 

14,  TOiat  are  tho  main  problems  that  your  mombor  firms  ask  for  goidonco 
and  advice  about?  , 


15,  Do  you  Qvor  give*  guidsmee  and  advice  about: 

/"show  CAHD_7  code  all  TILU  iiPPLY: 


a)  Labour  rooruitmont? 

b)  Forooasting  labour  noeda? 

0)  Training  and  aduoation? 
d)  Job  olaaaification? 

sJ  Logioiotlon? 

f)  The  introduction  of  bonus  achomoo  or  nago  struoturo? 
gj  Work  study? 

hJ  Tho  officiont  utilisation  of  labour? 
ij  Redundancy  polioios? 
j}  Disciplinary  proooduro? 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
6 
9 
0 


IP  YES  TO  1l(i^  or  13(i)  (The  oporatlon  of  dlsputas  aacMnory^  above  - 
' ^ 616-18 


16. 


Has  thore  boon  any  chango  in  the  total  number  of  casos  or  roforcncoa 
raised  through  tho  official  proooduro  over  tho  last  ten  yoara? 

•**.  YES  1 

NO  2 


(IF  yes) 


a)  Has  thoro  been  an  inoreaso  or  dooreaee? 


b)  By  'What  porcentago  would  you  o,ay  that 
tha  total  number  of  rofaronoes  raised 
through  tho  official  procedure  'has' 
inoroBSod/doorsQSod  in  tho  last  ten  years? 


□)  IThy  has  tMs  hopponsd? 


d)  Has  this  incroaso/decroase  boon  tho  saoo 
at  all  levels  of  tho  proooduro? 

IP  NOi  0)  At  what  lovt|l(s)  has  it  boon  greatest? 


raCREASE  1 
DECREASE  .2 


YES  1 
NO  2 
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17«  Has  thaio  been  any  incroasc  or  docrcaao  or  liao  thoro  boon  no  ohanga 
in  tho  total  number  oJT  cesos  rofnrrofi  to  the  association  and  floalt 
' T?lth  outside  the  offioial  procedure  oVor  tlio  lost  10  yoara? 


IlICREASE  1 
DECREASE  2 
NO  CILliroE  3 


(IP  dicreage/decreass) 

a)  3y  what  peroontaso  uould  you  that  Lho  total  nurijbor  oD 
oaoea  rcrorrod  hao  incrcascd/dooroaaod  in  tho  last  10  yoara? 


b)  T/hy  }jQO  tho  manbor  incroaBod/dccronsod? 


18.  \7aB  tho  number  of  oasoo  dealt  nith  outaido  procoduro  Inat  yonr 
groator  or  loss  than  or  about  tho  same  as  tlio  munbor  dealt  with 
through  official  proouduro? 


GREATER  1 
LESS  2 
AiEOUT  THE  S/J^E  3 
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ASK  NAIIOFAL  ASSOCIATIOHS  OITLYs 


■jy  YES  TO  CTho  .conduc-t;  of  national  cnd/or  locfll  Trith 

trado  xmions)  aTaovo  - ASK  Qiq 


19.  ho  you  nogotiatQ  national  -naso  ratos  and  conditione  for:- 

YSS  . 1 
HO  2 


3 

HO  4 


YES  5 
HO  6 


ii)  (jffQotivG  ratae,  nith  very  littlo  frood'on  to  nogotiato  other 
ratoa  at  local  lovol? 

YES  7 
HO  8 • 

IF  YES  (5)j  h)  Do  your  local  assooiatlona  try  to  exert  any 

control  over  local  ratos  uhleh  are  in  addition 
to  national  rates? 


IF  YES  (1):  o)  Hou7 


IF'YES  (7)1  d)  Do  any  of,  your  namhors  ever  Tdsh  to  pay 
ahovo  the  national  rate? 


YES  1 
HO  2 


YES  3 
HO  4 


i)  lonual  ubrkors? 
li)  Staff  ’.7orkers? 

IP  MANUAL  WORKERSi 

a)  Are  negotiations  over  national  nago  rates  in  effect  a w 
of  settling:- 

1)  haaio  rates  only,  aliening  Munasoment  at  local  lovol  to 
agroQ  Mglicx  or  supplonentory  rates? 


IF  YES  (3):  0)  Hot;  do  you  try  to  prevent 

th^  froiii  doing  ao? 
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ASK ‘local  associations  ONLY! 

IF  YES  TO  (The  oonduct  of  national  and/or  local  aiWbr  distrist 

noffotiationo  with  trade  unions}  - ASK  (^20 

20.  Lo  you  molta  agreements  with  trade  unions  over'  terms  and 

conditions  of  employment  for: 

.(a) 

manual  workers? 

Y7.S 

1 

NO 

2 

(H''  yes)  Do  these  nerGoments  cover 

i)  V/nges? 

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

li)  Other  matters'  (specify) 

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

IP  YES  TO  a{l)  VuEea 

0=) 

Art)  these  - 

(i)  additions  or  aupplomcnta  to  national  rates 

■which  aro  the  only  additions  or  supplemen to 
to  national  rates  wliicli  individual  employers 
are  allowed  to  malte? 

NO 

2 

(ii)  additions  or  sunplciuonts  to  national  rates  whioh 

individual  omployors  iti.'iy  increnso  at  their  own 
discretion?  . 

YES 

3 

NO 

4 

(iil)  additions  or  nupplomento  to  national  rates  which 

individual  omployors  must  observe  but  which  do 
not  preoluda  those  employers  from  making  other 
additional  or  supploraontary  payments? 

YES 

5 

NO 

6 

(iv)  Other  wage  rates?  (Ploaso  specify) 

YES 

7 

NO 

8 

(ip  yes  to  l(u)  or  li(lU))  - CODES  3 or  5 

(o)  lIo\7  much  does  your  aasooiation  influenoe  the  amounts 

v/liich  individual  employers  pay  above  the  rates  in 
national  and  distriot  (or  local)  agreements? 

A LOT 

1 

A PAIR  AMOmiT 

2 

A LITTLE 

3' 

•OR  NOT 

AT  ALL 

4‘ 

21,  Do  you  make  aGTOomenta  with  trade  unions  over 'terms  arid  conditions 

of  employment  for  staff  v/orkoro? 

YiSS 

1 

HO 

2 
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22.  Can  you  soy  roughly  what  proportion  of  the  manual  v/orlcGre,  in 
youk  memhor  fimis  aro  on  - 

i)  time  rates  of  all  kinds?.., -? 

ii)  some  form  of  payment  by 

recults?  ■? 

(ask  if  m ON  TUIE  rates) 

■23»  Hon  many  of  those  on  time  rates  are  receiving  no  more  than  the 
national  rate  for  their  job  (excluding  overtime,  shift  premiums 
etc,)?  - 

PROMPT  , , , , MOST 

' ■ ■ ■ ' * ' ' ' • SOME 

OR  ONLY  A FS7 

1 

2 

3 

ASK  IP  /iNY  ON  SOME ' SYSTEfJ  OP  PADLiNT  BY  IffiStILTSj 

24,  IIou  many  of  those  on  aoiaa  system  of  payment  by  results,  rooaive 
.no  moro'  thaii  the  nationally  agreed  minimum  level  of  earnings?  - 

PHOI,IPr  jijOgj  ^ 

S0M3  2 
OR  ONLY  A mi  3 


TO  N*y?I01IAI  ASSOCIATIONS  ONLY 


25.;  Are  there  any  ^iotrict  rates  in  your  association?  YES  1 

NO  2 

IP  YESj  a)  Do  they  result  in  any  auhatantlal  differentials 
for  v/orkers  in  the  same  occupations  in  particular 
districts? 

YES  1 
NO  , 2 
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ASK  ALl  NATIOHAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

AND  lOCAI  ASSOCIATIONS  WHICH  TEAI,  laTll  THABE  ONION  NEGOTIATIONS 
(q.l3  code  2) 


Negbtiat'iona 


26,  Are  you  ever  involved  in  negotiations  with  Trade  Unions? 

(Go  to.Q.27) 


YES 

KO 


IP  YBS:  a)  ^Vhat  arguments  do  Trade  Unions  use  to  advance 
their  olaime? 


b)  Do  they  ever  use  any  of  the  following  arguments? 
(lUD.  prompts) 


COST  OP  LIVING? 
TUE  LEVEL  OP  PROFITS  (iN  Tllil  INDUSTRY)? 
COMPARISONS  WITH  OTHER  WORKERS  IN  THE  S4UtE  PLACE  OP  YfOBK? 
CCMPARISONS  WITH  OTHER  WORKEftS  iN  DIFFERENT  PLACES  OP  WORK? 

CHANGE  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  JOB? 
■ ABNORMAL  .CONDITIONS  OP  WORK? 

OTIIER  (SPECIFY) 


IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  ARGUMENT: 

o)  Whioh’of  these  arguments  do  ybii  fsel  aoat  influences  your 
side  of  the  negotiations? 
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27.  Apart  from  the  arguments’  advanced,  by  Trade  Unions,  T/hat  other 
considerations  do  you  take  into  ao«ouab,.in  negotiations? 


33o  you  take  into  account  - 


LOSS  OP  LABOUR? 
IlTABILITf  TO  ATTRACT  SUIT;iBLI]  LABOUR? 

PROBUCTIVITT? 
PROPITABILITY? 
OTHER  (SPECiPr) 


a)  .vMoh  one  of  these  considerations,  has  bean  of  most  importance 
in  recent  years? 


28.  Are  there  more  strikes  among  member  firms  now  than  there  were 
ten  years  ago? 


YES,  MORE 
NO  CHANGE 
PEWER  STRIKES 


JP  INCREASE  a)  If/hy  do  you  think  there  has  been  an  increase? 


b)  TOiat  proportion  of  the  increase  is  represented 
WQpns.titutionol  strikes? 


o)  At  what  stage  of  the  procedure  do  most  of  these 
stoppages  take  place  ~- 

AT  POREMi'iN  LEVEL 
PROMPT  WITHIN  THE  PLANT 

or  ABOVE  PLANT  LEVEL? 


.ASK  ALL 


29.  .Has  there  bean  any  change  in  the  use  of  other  forms  of  pressure 

^ong  member  f.^croa  suoh  as  threats  to  strike,  overtime  bans,  working 
to  rule,  'go  Blows',  etc? 


YES 

.NO  CHANGE 

IF  YES:  a)  Have  they  ±noreasa(3,  or  deorehsed?  INCREiASED 

BECREASEB 

' SOM  INCREASED,  SOME  DECREASED 

IF  INCREASED:  b)  Ythy  do  you  think  this  is? 
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30.  TOien  employees  take  imccihsti’tational  industrial  action  do  memter 
firms  -get. in  touch  Tfith  your  Assooiation  immediately? 

A 

NO  . 1 

NEVER  EfiPIElIS  2 

U YES:  a)  VJhen  this  happens,  does -your  AeBocia;fci'oa  - 


INBIT. 

PROMPTS 


(ij  advise  the  firm  -what  to'do, 

(ii)  get  in  touch  with  local  full-time  union  officials, 
(iii)  or  take  any  other  aotion  (SPECUY)? 


3 

4 

5 


31.  Has  there  been  S2iy  change  in  recent  years,  among  member  firms, 
in  the  influence  of  shop  stewards? 


IF  lES:  a)  Has  there  been  an  increase  or  decrease? 


lES  1 
NO  2 


INCREilSB  3 
BEORIUSE  4 
B.K.*  5 


IF  INCREASE:  b)  Has  this  been  at  the  expense  of  local  full-time 
union  offioiols? 


•lES  1 
NO  2 


'32.  iln  oomporldon  with  the  importance  of  shop  Stewards  in  your  ^stem 
of  negotiation  and  consultation  at  local  level  would  you  soy  that 
■full-time  trade  unlbn  officers  are  - 

BNIMPORTANB  1 
QUITE  IMPORTANT  2 

or  VERT  IMPORTANT?  3 


a)  ffould  you“-like  to  see  full-time'^ion-cffioiala-play-a  more- 
important  part  in  local  negotiations  in  your  induatry/trade 
or  not?  ' 

YES  4 

NO,  WOULD  NOT  LII03  TO  SEE  THEM  PLAY  MORE  IMPOHTj\NT  P.\RT  ‘5 

NO,  PUY  IMPORT.Ura  PART  ALREADY  6 ' 

D.K,  7 


33.  Would  you  like  to  see  any  changes  in  your  system  of  national 
. negotiations  or  prooedurea  for  settling  disputes? 

YES  1 
NO  2 


•IP  YESs  a)  What  are  these? 


h)  Vfty-  can't  they  be'  made? 
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TO  HATIOffid:.  ASSOOLlfflOHS  OMLT 

34.  Ara  theio  any  partloularljr  tine  HaatlPS  and  inefficient  latour 
practicas  in  your  industry? 


34.  TO  LOCAL  ASSOCLITIONS 

Are  there  any  partlouloxly  time-Tiaatlnff  and  inefficient  latour 
practices  in  your  area? 


TO  i\LL: 

IF  YES  (codes  1 or  4)  a)  What  are  they?  ^ 


YES 

NO 

L.K. 


1 

2 

3 


<-] 


YES  4 t 

•NO  5 

L.K.  6 


h)  Wliat  causDs  this? 


o)  Wliat  policy  does  your  Association  have  for 
eotting  rid  of  these  practicoa? 


Lisclrltna 

35,  Have  any  firms  hoen  oxpellod  from  your  assoolation  in  the  last 
'5  years  heoauso.of  policy  disagreeraenta? 

ET  YES:  a)  How  many? 

b).  Thinking  of  the  lo,8t  (that)  case,  why 
was  the  firm  expelled? 


f 


YES  1 

NO  2 
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36.  iire  there  any  sancticma  short  of  expulsion  T)hich  It  is  possible 
for  your  asnociaticjn  to  use  if  member  firms  do  not  follow  the 
policy  of  the  aesooiation? 


IP  YES:  a)  Have  these  sanctions  over  been  used? 


IP  YES  (3):  b)  'Bhat  were  the  oirburastancoa? 


37»  ^ you  feel  you  have  sufficient  influence  over  member  firms? 


YES  1 

NO  2 

YES  3 

NO  4 


YES  1 

NO  2 


38.  !Do  you  try  to  influenoo  the  industrial  relations  activities 
and  decisions  of  member  firms  - 

A EOT  1 

A PAIR  MOUNT  2 

A LITTLE  3 

OR  NOT  AT  ALL?  4 


39.  TShet  is  the  attitude  of  your  association  towards  non-manual 
■workers  being  organised  in  trade  unions? 


40.  How  many  trade  unions. do  you'deal  with: 

REPRESENTING  MANUAL  UORKEHS  .... 
HEERESENTIKG  NON-MANUAL  V/ORKERS  . . . ^ 
REPRESENTING  BOTH?  .... 


41.  No  the  unions  you  deal  with  ocanpeto  for  members? 


YES  A 

IP' YES:  a)  No  you  consider  that' this  is  - ' ■VERY  IMPORTAOT  2 

PHOMn?  QUITE  IMPORTANT  3 

OR  UNIMPORTANT?  4 

42.  Have  you  any  problems  of  demarcation  between  unions? 

IP  YES:  a)  No  you  consider  that  this  Is  - 
PROMPT 


YES  A 
NO  1 

VERY  IMPORWiN*  2 
QUITE  IMPORTANT  3 
OR  UNIMPOETAHT?  4 
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■Bnolovers ' Asaociationn 

43.  Hon  many  full-timo  onployoes  aco  there  on  the  staff  of  your 

assooiation  at  tho  national  lovslT 

a”)  Of  those,  hoT?  many  oro  - Officials 

Other  . . 

IF  NO  FUIL-TIME  OJFICIALS  FOH  THIS  ASSOCIATION 

h)  How  many  pnrt-tirao  officials  are  thoro  for  thia  Assooiation? 

1 IF  iK  0FPI0i;O,S  (EXOLTOUfa  IHPOIliaw)  ASKl 

o)  What  are  tho  duties  of  these  Officials 

d)  Have*  they  had  any 

(lihat  do  ihoy  actually  do?)  HiEASE  LIST 

special  training 

for  the  job  apart 

from  oxporlonoo? 

<1) 

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

D.K. 

' 3 

■(2)  

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

H.K. 

3 

<3)  

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

D.K. 

3 

(4)  

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

D.K. 

3 

(5)  

‘ ‘ 

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

• D.K. 

3 

(6)  

YES 

X 

NO 

2 

D.K. 

3 

(7) 

•YES 

1 

NO 

2 

D.K. 

3 . 

CD 

YES 

•X 

NO 

2 

D.K._ 

3 

■YES 

1 

NO 

2 

D.K. 

3 

(io) 

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

D.K. 

3 
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44*  is  tho  approximate  aiinual  inoorao’  of  your  acaociation? 


45.  Do  you  think  that  tho  annual  incoino  of  your  association  is 
Buffioiont  to  onahlo  it  to  carry  out  all  the  functions  it 
ought  to  perform? 

YES  1 

NO  2 

: D.K.  3 

IF  NO;  a)  Hjy  aren't  faubscriptiona  incrooscd? 


b) 

\fl:at  functions  do  you  think  it  ought  to  perform, 
but  ■which  it  is  prevented,  from  carrying  out, 
bec.aueo  of  lack  of  rosouroeo? 

46.  Does  your  association  collect  any  statictico? 

Y3S 

1 

NO 

2 

IF  yES!  a) 

Lhat  kinds  oi?  statistics  docs  it  collect? 

b) 

V/hat  uro  -bho  statistics  oomplled  from? 

TO  NATIONAL  ASSCCUTIONS  ONLY?  * 

47.  Is  any  research  dono  for  your  association  at  the  national  level? 

YES 

1 

HO 

2 

IP  IBS:  a) 

^/hat  kind  of  research? 

ASK  AIL: 

48.  Do  you  provide  n regular  information  aorvloe  for  moiabers? 

YES 

a 

NO 

2 

49.  '-^ould  you  sny  that  tho  larger  firino  in  your  oflooclation  have  mors 

influence,  about  tho  fsoiiio  eunount  of  influorico,  or  Icca  influonco 

than. other  firms? 

MOHE  *■ 

1 

SAME 

2 

LESS 

3 
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50,  Yfliat  arrai^comentD  arc  thei-o  for  docidiiiG  mjor  policy  iaoues?, 


51,  Do  j'ou  foci  t.hat  V.iV.  an:rillai\  modium  nr  largor  firnic  ir.  yrur 
aaaoclntion  v;iont  from  ruomborohip  in  it,  or  do  all  aisos 
gain  ociualiy':’  GJAALLER  1 

mnim  2 

LARGER  3 
A1,L  EQUALLY  4 


52.  Yifhat  do  you  conoidor  oru  tho  major  advantages  of  membership 
in  your  association? 


53.  And  what  do  firms  lose  by  not  boing  mombora? 


IIATIOIIAL  AS30CIATI0N3  GO  TO  CU.33IFICATI0H 


ASK’ LOCAL  A3o0CIA.TI0MS  ONLY 
Rolationahlp  v.lth  Fedoralton 

54>  Y^^at  aro  tho  main  benefita  which  the  Association  derives  II, C. 

from  belonging  to  thu  national  Podcration? 

(i)  Greater  strength  through  national  bargaining?  1 

IHDIV,  (ii)  A further  stage  in  disputes  procoduro?  2 

'PROMPTS  (iii)  rroviaion  of  ‘bachgroiaid’  aorvices  - advioo  and 

information  to  officials?  3 

(iv)  A cluinnel  to  national  govomwont  to  represont 

omployoro'  intoroots?  4 

(v)  Pov  :ur  to  aohiovo  common  action,  outside  the  vacea 

field  (eg,  standard  forms  of  contract)  5 

(vi)  Other  (Specify)  6 
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55.  Has  th©  value  of  bolongiug  -to  tho  national  Pedoratlon  incroaaed, 
doorcasod  or  romainGd  tho  ean©  ovor  tho  last  five  yeara? 

UTCHEASED 
HECREASED 
REMAINEB  THE  Siiliffi 

' IP  HCRaiSED/DECREL'VSEB 

a)  Can  you  any  in  uhat  respects  tlio  value  has 
increased/  dcoreassd?' ' 


56.  HoTj’jnuoh  influenc©  do  your  mombor  firms  generally  feel  thsy  oxort 
on  th©  formulation  of  national  Federation  policy  through  this 
Association? 

A GREAT  BEAL 
A FAIR  AMOUNT 
VERf  LITTLE 
NONE 

IF  A GRIllT  BaVL/VERY  LITTLE 

a)  How  freauently  do  national- decisions  on  policy  diffef  from 
the  aims  of  your  Association  locally? 

FREQUENTLY 

SOMETUffiS 

SELDOM 


57.  ^0  you  personally,  or  any  of  youy  staff  t 

(i)  attend  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  National  or  Regional 
Federation  to  v/hioh  your  Association  is  linked? 

\ii)  represent  the  Association  in  any  external  hodies  or 
• government  committeos? 

(iii)  represent' 'the  Association  in  formal  negotiations  with 
trade  unions? 

(iv)  oonduot  the  public  relations  aotivitles  of  your 
Association?' 

IF  ANY  NOT  CODED,  A3K 

a)  enployer  mmima  of  tho  Aoaoolatlijn  appototoa  or  elootod 
to  carry  out  any  of  those  -functions? 


IF  YES:  h)  \7hioh  ones?  (PLEASE  TOlTE  IIT  COLE  NUMBER 
DI  THIS  SPACE) 


YES 

NO 


ILC. 

1 

2 

3 

4 
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ASK  ALL 

58.  Loea  your  o\7n  job  involve  these  featuresj 

PR0I,!PT:  (i^  Execution  of  policy? 

(il)  Advice  on  policy? 

(iii)  Provision  of  Bervicos  to  members? 

(ivj  Servicing  of  meetings? 

(v)  Any  other  main  features?  (Pleaso  apocify) 


CLASSIFICATION  (Chief  Lbcecutive/Official) 

59.  .Sex' 


mus 

FEMALE 


60.  Age  last  birthday 


YEARS-^ 


^1>  yiiat  was  your  job  before  you  bocamo  secretary  of  this 
. naaociation? 


62,  Have  you  had  any  training  for  this  job  other  than  experience?  YES 

HO 

..(IP  yes)  a)  IThat  kind  of  training? 


63.  Have  you  any  professional  or  academic  qualifications?  YES 

NO 

(IP  yes)  a)  Speoifyj 
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Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations 
Research  Papers  Already  Published 

I : The  Role  of  Shop  Stewards  in  British  Industrial  Relations  by  W E T 
McCarthy.  Price  6s,  9d.  (by  post  7s.  3d,).  ' ' ’ 

2;  (Part  1):  Disputes  Procedures  in  British  Industiy  by  A.  I.  Marsh  Prlr-s 
3s.  6d.  (by  post  3s.  lid.).  ' ® 

3;  Industrial  Sociology  and  Industrial  Relations  by  Alan  Fox.  Price  3s  9d 
(by  post  4s.  2d,). 

4;  1.  Productivity  Bargaining.  2.  Restrictive  Labour  Practices.  Written  bv  the 

Commission’s  secretariat.  Price  6s,  3d.  (by  post  6s.  8d.). 

5:  (Part  1):  Trade  Union  Structure  and  Government  by  John  Hughes  Price 
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Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and 
Employers’  Associations 


RESEARCH  PAPERS 


7 

Employers’  Associations 


The  Results  of  Two  Studies: 
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Foreword 


This  publication  is  the  seventh  in  the  series  of  Research  Papers  specially 
prepared  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers  Asra- 
ciations  and  concerns  the  operation  of  employers’  associations.  It^  contains 
two  complementary  studies  written  by  members  of  the  Commission’s  staff. 

The  studies  are  partly  based  on  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission by  employers’  associations  and  the  Confederation  of  British  Industry, 
but  they  also  contain  the  results  of  considerable  original  research.  Much  of 
this  research  was  undertaken  for  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Government 
Social  Survey. 

The  opinions  expressed  therein  are  those  of  the  authors  named.  They 
should  not  be  taken  as  necessarily  representing  or  foreshadowing  the  views 
of  the  Royal  Commission. 

Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers'  Associations 
Lacon  Bouse 
October  1967 
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PREFACE 


by  W.  E.  J.  McCarthy 

Director  of  Research.  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers 
A ssociations 


Origins  and  Scope  of  the  Study  . t 

Because  of  their  importance  and  relevance  to  its  work  one  of 
research  projects  authorised  by  the  Royal  Commission  was  a study  o£ 
em^o^ers’  aLociations.'  It  soon  became  clear  that 

to  a wide  range  of  questions,  despite  the  accumulation  of  a considerable 
body  of  evidence  from  individual  ssociations  and  the  extremely  usefu 
evidence  of  the  Confederation  of  British  Industry. 

On  consideration  it  seemed  that  most  of  the  “Po^ant  questions 
related  to  the  marked  variations  in  the  objectives  and  activities  of  different 
associations,  together  with  the  differing  degrees  of  influence  and  control 
which  they  sought  to  exert  over  their  member  firms.  These  variations  appeared 
to  be  of  special  importance  in  so  far  as  they  threw  '‘S'**  ™ 
employers’ associations  to  regulate  effectively  wages  and  conditions  n Ae 
iS^  bv  bargaining  at  national  level  with  trade  unions.  All  kinds  of 
issues*^uch  as  the  effectiveness  of  incomes  policy  and  the  future  of  produc- 
bargainLg.  seemed  to  depend  partly  on  the  answers  to  such  questions. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  design  two  related  studies  to  secure  the 
inf«ration.  The  first,  which  was  undertaken  by  V.  G.  Munns,  was  a study 
in  detail  of  the  functions  and  organisation  of  a selected  mmber  of 
organisations  designed  to  throw  light  on  the  reasons  for  the  variations  in 
afir  objectives,  activities  and  influence  over  members.  Associations  were 
chosen  partly  because  of  aeir  size  and  importance— e.g.  ae  Engiiwenng 
SoyL’  ^deration  was  included-but  also  because  *ey  w«e  k-iOTO 
to  have  interesting  characteristics.  Thus  one  association  chosen,  the  National 
Feteated  Electrical  Association,  was  included  because  it  was  known  to 
operate  an  unusually  tight  control  over  the  wages  paid  by  member  firms. 
S asTocSmt.  ml  as  the  Multiple  Shops  Federation,  were  setoed 
because  their  concern  with  industrial  relations  was  likely  to  be  less  important, 
SssCctivrAan  their  interest  in  furthering  the  trading  and  commercial 
invests  of  their  members.  The  assistance  and  ready  co-operation  of  the 
officers  of  the  organisations  concerned  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Because  this  method  of  selective  study  “in  depth”  is  always  open  to 
the  obiection  that  what  has  been  discovered  may  not  be  generally  applicable 
to  offi™daL7or  areas,  the  second  project  consisted  of  a wider  survey 

7¥,np,oyers-asaociato 

who  arc  only  engaged  in  trading  and  oonimcrcal 
Serioyal  Commission  Minutes  of  Evidence  6 and  9,  HMSO  1966. 
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of  a much  larger  sample  of  national  and  local  associations.  The  object  here 
was  partly  to  seek  corroboration  for  the  discoveries  which  had  emerged  from 
the  first  study,  but  also  to  obtain  some  additional  information.  The  Govern- 
ment Social  Survey  constructed  this  sample,  carried  out  interviews  with 
leading  officials  of  the  organisations  selected  and  processed  the  results. 
I ‘ihould  like  to  thank  the  Director  and  his  staff  for  all  their  help  and 
assistance,  although  it  must  be  made  clear  that  they  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  any  conclusions  drawn  from  the  facts. 

The  staff  of  the  Royal  Commi.ssion  also  received  the  aid  and  advice  of 
official, s of  the  Confederation  of  British  Industry,  especially  that  of  Mr. 
M.  Y.  Cobb,  M.B.E.,  Deputy  Director.  Industrial  Affairs,  I .should  like 
to  thank  them  for  their  help,  while  stressing  once  again  that  they  too  are 
in  no  way  responsible  for  anything  that  follows. 


Findings 

The  view  of  employers’  associations  that  emerges  from  both  .studies  should 
not  surpri.se  those  who  work  for  them  or  deal  with  them,  but  it  does 
challenge  certain  common  assumptions  about  what  they  ought  to  be  doing. 
It  also  shows  Umt  they  are  sometimc.s  criticised  mistakenly  and  even  unfairly. 

On  the  evidence  presented,  tiie  variations  in  their  scope  and  influence 
are  not  the  result  of  inefficiency  or  weakness,  as  is  sometimes  sugge,stcd. 
They  largely  arise  as  a result  of  the  differing  needs  and  preferences  of  the 
firms  that  belong  to  these  associations.  Sometimes  all  the  members  want 
is  a common  forum  where  views  and  experiences  of  industrial  relation.s  prob- 
lems may  be  shared.  In  other  cases  there  Is  a desire  for  a range  of  .specialist 
services,  including  the  operation  of  a disputes  pritcedure  and  the  settlement, 
at  national  level,  of  what  are  in  effect  minimum  wage  levels  for  the  industry. 
Very  occasionally  there  is  a wi.sh  among  member  firm-s  to  go  further  than 
this,  i.e.  to  develop  an  organi.sution  that  takes  effective  joint  action  to  solve 
common  problem.s.  including  the  negotiation  of  effective  rales  of  pay  that 
operate  throughout  the  industry. 

Since  employers’  associations  exist  primarily  to  .serve  the  intere.sts  of 
their  membens,  and  come  into  exi.stence  simply  because  firms  in  a par- 
ticular trade  or  industry  think  that  they  have  an  interest  in  acting  together 
n certain  re.spect.s,  it  is  difficult  to  sustain  the  view  that  there  is  any  one 
inge  of  activities,  or  degree  of  influence  over  member  firms,  that  is 
etier  than  any  other  in  any  general  or  ideal  .sense.  Essentially  employers' 
issooialions  can  only  represent  and  exemplify  the  degree  of  common  purpose, 
and  the  extent  of  common  agreement,  that  exists  among  their  members. 
This  may  include  a willingness  to  hand  over  certain  industrial  relations 
functions,  such  as  the  disposal  of  part  of  the  firm’s  total  wage  bill,  to  a 
representative  institution  acting  on  behalf  of  most  of  the  Arms  in  the 
industry  ; but  it  this  willingness  is  not  there  it  cannot  be  manufactured.  If 
most  firms  do  not  wish  to  hand  over  many  such  functions  employers’ 
associations  will  emerge  which  some  may  criticise  as  weak  and  uninfluential ; 
but  they  will  still  be  serving  their  members’  interests,  as  they  are  perceived, 
and  little  will  be  gained  by  contrasting  them  adversely  with  other  organisa- 
tions in  other  industries  where  different  circumstances  and  traditions  have 
given  rise  to  a higher  degree  of  unity  and  common  action. 
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The  significance  oJ  this  view  of  employers’  associations  is  perhaps  seen 
most  clearly  in  relation  to  their  role  in  national  wage  negotiations.  Both 
studies  reveal  that  only  a very  few  employers’ 
more  than  determine  a part  of  their  members  total  wage  bill— for 
mrt  by  negotiating  periodic  increases  in  the  basic  rates  of  manual  worker^ 
Because  it  is  customary  to  raise  the  rates  of  all  workers  earning  more 
the  national  rate,  each  time  the  rate  itself  rises,  this  process  normally  results 
in  what  are  termed  “across  the  board  increases”,  but  in  addition  to  these 
settlements  there  remains  scope  for  further  additions  to  pay  to  be  nego hated 
at  shop  floor  level.  As  Mr.  Munns  shows,  associations  such  as  theNationa 
Federated  Electrical  Association,  which  aims  to  arrest  and  prevent  loca 
additions  are  in  an  exceptional  position,  since  all  kinds  of  special  factors 
have^  combined  to  produce  among  their  members  a determination  to 
co-operate  in  the  maintenance  of  effective  national  rates.  ^ 
nation  rather  than  any  power  which  resides  in  the  association,  which 
explains  the  difference  between  them  and  most  other  organisations  studie  . 

It  follows  that  in  most  industries  associations  ®"S\f°"bnue  to  allow 
local  bargaining  by  shop  stewards,  even  it  this  results  m wide  disparitie 
between  earnings  levels  among  member  firms  and  the  development  of 
soTalkd  ‘ wage  drift".  Associations  may  seek  to  influence  the  direction 
and  scope  of  tocal  bargaining,  and  encourage  member  firms  ^ get  ™ 
for  money  when  participating  in  the  process ; what  they  are  una  e , 
wTthout  changing  their  character  and  purpose,  is  prevent  this  proce  s and 
gareflective  control  over  the  disposal  of  a significantly  greater  proportion  of 
the  national  wage  bill  in  their  industry. 

Some  Of  the  implications  of  this  situation  tor  the  future  of  incomes  policy 

-Sis 

suitable  institutions  could  not  be  developed. 
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touched  off  by  movements  in  national  basic  rates. 
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But  all  these  are  matters  of  speculation.  The  two  papens  which  follow 
discuss  them  at  some  length,  along  with  many  other  contemporary  problems 
of  employers’  associations,  but  they  do  not  exhaust  the  .subject  or  provide 
any  final  solutions.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  .stimulate  further  discussion  and 
bo  accepted  as  material  for  a debate  which  continues. 


xii 
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